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PREFACE. 


THE  work  now  presented  to  the  public  contains  the  substance  of 
a  course  of  lectures,  originally  delivered  in  the  university  of 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  published  at  intervals  in  the  same  form. 
In  preparing  a  second  edition  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  abandon 
the  form  of  lectures,  as  requiring  many  recapitulations,  and 
other  passages  which  might  be  spared,  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
work  within  a  more  convenient  magnitude.  The  author  has  at  the 
same  time  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  for  making  such 
corrections,  as  appeared  to  be  necessary,  and  also  for  introducing 
such  additional  information,  as  in  the  interval  had  been  placed 
within  his  reach,  especially  by  recent  publications.  Among  these 
he  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  history  of  the  Arabs  and 
Moors  of  Spain  by  M.  de  Maries,  and  to  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England  by  Mr.  Hallatn. 

The  design  of  the  work,  and  the  principles,  upon  which  it 
rests,  being  sufficiently  explained  in  the  Introduction,  it  is  only 
necessary  in  this  place  to  state,  in  what  manner  the  author  was 
led  to  conceive  the  system  here  proposed.  From  this  statement 
it  will  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  no  enthusiasm  of  reli- 
gious feeling  on  the  one  part,  nor  on  the  other  by  any  love  of 
philosophical  theorising,  but  to  have  been  slowly  and  gradually 
formed,  as  new  notions  of  society  presented  themselves  succes- 
sively to  his  mind,  requiring  little  more  than  to  be  combined 
together  in  an  orderly  arrangement. 

The  author  was  first  led  to  speculate  on  the  structure  of  poli- 
tical society  by  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History  and  General 
Policy,  which  had  casually  attracted  his  attention,  when  he  was 
seeking  for  general  information,  having  been  not  long  before 
released  from  a  prescribed  course  of  academic  study.  By  the 
latter  lectures  he  was  particularly  interested,  as  they  treat  of  the 
providential  government  of  God.  though  very  generally  and 
indistinctly.  The  topic,  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
his  mind,  was  that  which  treats  of  the  advantages  of  war  and 
conquest.  He  did  not  then  however,  nor  during  the  nine  follow- 
ing years,  contemplate  the  formation  of  any  theory  of  history, 
nor  propose  to  himself  the  study  of  it  as  an  object  of  any  pecu- 
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liar  attention.  The  only  use,  which  in  this  interval  it  occurred 
to  him  to  make  of  the  reflections  suggested  by  that  work,  was 
that,  in  preaching  before  the  university  on  one  of  the  days  of 
humiliation  appointed  in  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  took  occasion  to  represent  political  communities,  not  as  moral 
and  accountable  persons,  the  objects  of  temporal  reward  or 
punishfaient,  but  as  moral  instruments  of  the  beneficent  purposes 
of  an  almighty  ruler,  which  would  be  permitted  to  subsist,  only 
so  long  as  they  should  be  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plans  of  his  goodness. 

The  necessarian  doctrine  maintained  by  Priestley  became  sub- 
sequently known  to  the  author,  but  was  by  him  on  mature  con- 
sideration rejected.  When  he  was  afterwards  led  to  form  a 
theory  of  the  providential  government  of  God,  he  conceived  it 
to  be  exercised  by  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  considered  however  as  a  free  agent,  the  qualities 
of  every  individual  being  by  the  divine  will  determined  at  his 
birth,  in  reference  to  the  foreknown  part  which  he  would  freely 
sustain  in  society.  The  divine  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events  was  thus  substituted  for  the  control  of  necessity. 

Some  unforeseen  arrangements,  about  the  year  1800,  placed 
the  author  in  the  situation  of  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Modern  History.  In  this  department  little  had  been  at  any  time 
done*,  and  latterly  almost  nothing.  The  author  was  urged  by 
the  Provost  to  render  his  new  situation  effective,  and  encouraged 
to  deliver  a  course  of  public  lectures,  though  not  properly  the 
duty  of  his  subordinate  station.  In  compliance  with  the  exhor- 
tation of  his  superior,  he  looked  around  for  some  general  view  of 
modern  history,  by  which  he  might  give  the  necessary  connexion 
to  a  course  of  lectures.  Prepossessed  in  favour  of  no  system, 
in  truth  not  having  thought  of  any,  he  sought  merely  for  the 
combination  of  order ;  but,  in  seeking  for  this,  he  was  gradually 
led  to  perceive  a  real  combination  of  events,  as  the  parts  of  one 
comprehensive  plan  of  providential  government. 

In  looking  through  those  compendiums  of  general  history, 
which,  he  thought,  might  best  furnish  a  plan  of  orderly  con- 
nexion, he  consulted  PuffendorfFs  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Principal  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe ;  and  in  perusing 
this  work  of  a  protestant  writer  he  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  representation  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome,  which  is 
very  minutely  detailed.  By  this  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
papacy  more  distinctly  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  as  arising 

*  Doctor  Michael  Kearney  had  delivered  four  introductory  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  government  of  Rome,  and  doctor  Dabzac  after- 
wards eight  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 
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naturally  out  of  the  earlier  condition  of  modern  Europe,  and 
intimately  affecting  all  the  relations  of  the  states,  which  were 
gradually  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
west.  Here  he  seemed  to  have  found  a  principle  of  real  con- 
nexion, and  not  merely  of  orderly  arrangement.  He  called  to 
mind  that  he  had  learned  to  consider  communities  as  moral 
instruments  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  use  and  influence  of  a  state  of  a  peculiar  character,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  rest,  appeared  to  supply  a  principle  of 
unity,  hy  which  some  plan  of  providential  government  might 
perhaps  be  discovered,  which  should  vindicate  its  truth  by  its 
manifest  tendency  to  advance  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
The  papacy,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  an 
abuse  and  an  evil,  might  be  admitted  as  furnishing  the  connecting 
principle,  since  he  had  learned  to  consider  war  itself  as  beneficial, 
and  even  as  the  proper  agency,  by  which  one  community  influ- 
ences another. 

Much  however  remained  to  be  determined,  before  an  orderly 
combination  of  the  events  of  modern  history  could  be  distinctly 
conceived,  such  as  might  be  acknowledged  to  exhibit  the  plan  of 
a  providential  government.  The  author  accordingly  proceeded 
to  examine  the  histories  of  the  several  states  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  the  history  of  France,  in  which  country  Charlemagne  re- 
established, after  a  little  more  than  three  centuries,  the  empire  of 
the  west.  The  very  particular  analysis,  which  Mably  had  made 
of  this  history,  drew  him  to  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  that 
writer ;  and  in  these  he  found  a  specific  notion  of  a  balance  of 
power,  as  consisting,  not  simply  in  a  general  system  of  interna- 
tional associations,  but  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of  political 
interests,  in  which  a  predominant  power  should  excite  the  appre- 
hension and  resistance  of  the  other  states,  and  a  secondary,  but 
yet  considerable  power,  might  afford  protection  to  these,  by  con- 
necting them  with  itself  in  one  combined  plan  of  resistance. 
This  notion,  which  is  strictly  agreeable  to  the  facts  of  history, 
supplied  a  principle  of  combination  for  the  later  period  of  modern 
history,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  papacy  was  opposed  by 
the  reformation,  as  the  papacy  itself  had  done  for  the  earlier 
period,  in  which  a  balance  of  power  had  not  yet  been  constituted, 
and  a  general  union  of  the  states  of  Europe  was  alone  to  be 
considered. 

In  studying  the  application  of  the  notion  of  Mably,  the 
history  of  the  two  important  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht 
came  to  be  examined,  the  former  having  mainly  adjusted  the 
political  relations  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth,  the  latter  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  examination  two  observations  pre- 
sented themselves,  by  which  the  plan  was  at  length  completely 
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formed.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  adjustments  effected  by  these 
two  treaties  were  different,  the  former  having  constituted  Austria 
the  predominant,  and  France  the  opposing  power,  the  latter 
having  placed  France  in  the  position  of  Austria,  and  Great 
Britain  in  that  of  France.  It  accordingly  occurred  to  the  author, 
that  there  were  two  distinct  periods  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
balance  of  power,  the  Austrian  and  the  French,  and  that  the 
former  was  but  preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  other  observation 
was  that,  though  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were  con- 
cerned in  the  negotiations  of  Westphalia,  the  northern  govern- 
ments were  not  included  in*  those  of  Utrecht,  and  that  their 
interests  were  separately  adjusted,  first  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva, 
and  afterwards  by  that  of  Nystadt.  It  then  occurred  that,  in  the 
progressive  formation  of  the  system  of  Europe,  it  had  resolved 
itself  into  two  combinations  of  states,  a  principal  one  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power  among  its  component  governments, 
and  an  accessory  composed  of  the  four  governments  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  having  for  its  object  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  first  of  these  countries.  The  plan  of  the  theory 
was  thus  completed.  All  which  was  afterwards  to  be  done,  was 
to  fill  up  the  outline. 

From  this  detail  it  must  appear,  that  the  system  now  proposed 
has  been  formed  as  abstractedly  from  all  prepossessions  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  As  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration  of  light, 
and  a  confirmation  of  its  prodigious  velocity,  when  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  measure  the  parallax  of  a  star,  so  in  this  case  was  the 
plan  of  a  providential  government  suggested  to  the  author,  when 
the  orderly  combination  of  a  course  of  lectures  was  the  object  of 
his  inquiry.  The  several  notions  also,  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  forming  it,  had  been  received  from  the  most  hetero- 
geneous sources,  from  the  writings  of  a  Unitarian  minister  of  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  England,  of  a  Lutheran  jurist,  and  of 
a  French  politician,  and  from  the  histories  of  important  negotia- 
tions. During  nine  years  the  original  suggestion  had  lain  dor- 
mant in  his  mind,  when  it  was  called  into  activity  by  the  duty  of 
an  unsought  situation.  It  moreover  belongs  to  this  system,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  justify,  or  to  condemn.  He  is  not  required  by 
his  theory  to  vindicate,  or  to  censure,  any  transaction,  all  being 
according  to  it,  conducive,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  same  end. 
The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  is  as  much  a  part  of 
such  a  scheme,  as  the  reformation ;  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of 
James  II.,  as  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  William  III.  He 
had  only  to  endeavour  to  show  how  each  transaction  has  been  by 
its  consequences  a  part  of  a  combined  whole,  having  for  its  gene- 
ral issue  the  improvement  of  human  society ;  how  each  leading 
individual,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  or  the  quality  of 
his  conduct,  was  an  agent,  though  free  and  unconscious,  in  the 
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execution  of  the  plan  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  providence.  Con- 
cerning the  political  questions  of  his  own  time  and  country  the 
author  has  elsewhere  maintained  decided  opinions;  but  he  has 
carefully  abstained  from  converting  his  examination  of  general 
history  into  a  vehicle  for  the  discussions  of  the  passing  day.  His 
view  was  too  high  for  such  an  object.  His  hope  of  advancing 
securely  in  a  new  path  of  philosophy  would  not  permit  him  to 
embarrass  himself  with  speculating  on  the  consequences  of  recent 
events. 

In  executing  the  details  of  his  plan,  the  author  has  rarely  in- 
troduced an  observation  from  himself  concerning  the  conse- 
quences of  events.  Those,  which  he  found  in  the  writings  of 
various  authors,  were  nearly  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  men,  who 
could  not  have  contemplated  his  plan.  In  no  instance  has  he 
ascribed  any  event  to  a  direct  interposition  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, all  events  being  in  his  view  alike  providential.  He  has 
indeed  cited  such  observations  of  others,  as  favourable  to  his 
design  of  proving  the  reality  of  a  providential  government,  inas- 
much as  they  refer  the  actions  of  men  to  such  a  consideration  of 
human  affairs.  They  have  not  however  been  the  observations  of 
religious  enthusiasts,  for  they  have  been  cited  from*  Davila,  the 
duke  de  St  Simon,  and  the  marquess  de  Torcy. 

If  bishop  Butler  has  pronounced  the  moral  government  of  God 
to  be  placed  quite  beyond  our  comprehension,  he  has  said  the 
same  of  his  natural  government,  so  that  the  judgment  of  that 
eminent  reasoner  is  not  more  adverse  to  the  design  of  the  present 
work,  than  to  the  inquiry  of  the  natural  philosopher.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  not  adverse  to  either,  the  bishop  having  considered 
the  government  of  God  only  in  its  relation  to  his  own  attributes, 
his  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  not  to  the  concerns  of  men. 
No  inference  therefore  can  be  made  from  it,  which  should  dis- 
courage an  examination  of  moral  and  political  combinations,  as 
they  may  be  conceived  to  have  actually  favoured  the  progress  of 
human  improvement  and  happiness. 

Among  the  sermons  of  Barrow  is  one  on  the  unsearchableness 
of  the  divine  judgments,  in  which,  with  much  amplification,  he 
has  extended  the  exclamation  of  the  apostle  (Ep.  to  the  Romans, 
xi.  33)  on  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  all  the  concerns  and  relations  of  men,  as  if  we  must  ever 
be  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  providential 
government  of  God.  But,  in  his  practical  applications  of  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  he  has,  not  very  consistently,  repre- 
sented, that  the  difficulty  '  should  quicken  our  industry  in  ob- 
serving and  considering  the  works  of  providence,'  so  that  even 

*  To  these  may  be  added  Kerroux  the  author  of  the  Abrege  de 
1'Histoire  de  la  Hollande,  and  bishop  Burnet. 
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according  to  him  the  subject  is  open  to  human  investigation,  and 
by  its  very  difficulty  solicits  a  more  attentive  inquiry.  His  notion 
of  a  providential  government  indeed  supposes  special  interposi- 
tions of  the  Almighty,  which  do  not  ordinarily  fall  within  the 
cognisance  of  man ;  but  he  acknowledges  *  the  principle  assumed 
in  the  following  work,  that  the  free  will  of  man  is  concurrent 
with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  God  having,  as  he  has  remarked, 
'  a  perfect  foresight  of  contingent  events.'  The  writings  of 
Bacon  also,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  any 
general  plan  of  providential  government,  but  merely  an  occa- 
sional illustration  of  divine  judgments,  contain  an  expression 
very  directly  applicable  to  much  of  the  discussions  of  the  present 
•workf,  for  he  describes,  as  deserving  attention,  the  divine  coun- 
sels at  length  plainly  manifesting  themselves  by  circuitous  com- 
binations of  events. 

The  work,  which  is  now,  in  this  altered  form,  again  presented 
to  the  public,  has  occupied  during  thirty  years  the  chief  portion 
of  such  attention,  as  the  author  could  spare  from  urgent  and 
almost  engrossing  duties.  It  has  not  been  the  amusement  of 
literary  leisure,  seeking  an  agreeable  occupation  for  a  disengaged 
mind,  but  the  labour  of  one,  who  was  forced  to  withhold  from 
almost  necessary  recreation  the  intervals  in  which  it  was  prose- 
cuted. In  this  system  indeed  has  long  been  the  home  of  his 
thoughts,  to  which  he  has  gladly  retired  from  annoyance  and 
fatigue,  sure  to  find  in  it  an  interest,  by  which  his  power  of  exer- 
tion would  be  new-strung.  In  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  he 
has  been,  perhaps  fortunately,  free  from  every  influence  of  per- 
sonal consideration,  for,  though  he  willingly  acknowledges  to 
have  experienced  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  he  has  no  other 
acknowledgment  to  make.  His  path  he  has  marked  out  for  him- 
self; and  h?  has  trodden  it  amidst  difficulties,  which  might  have 
justified  him  in  relinquishing  it.  Should  it  be  hereafter  deemed 
that  he  has  opened  to  mankind  a  new  and  interesting  region  of 
philosophy,  he  bequeaths  with  it  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity 
the  shackles,  with  which  he  has  been  long  fettered,  in  this  at 
least  resembling  the  discoverer  of  the  western  world. 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  first  maintained  by  Justin  Martyr  in 
the  second  century,  when  he  was  urging  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy, and  yet  contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
Apol.  2.  p.  80.  It  has  been  recently  urged  by  professor  Sedgwick 
in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, p.  64.  Camb.,  1834.  f  Talia  sunt  vindictae  serae  et 
inopinae ;  salutes  subito  affulgentes,  et  insperatae ;  consilia  divina  per 
ambages  rerum  tortuosas,  et  stupendas  spiras,  tandem  se  manifesto 
expedientia  ;  et  similia. — De  Augm.  Scient.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1 1. 

Armagh,  11  th  February,  1832. 
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MODERN  HISTORY, 

PHILOSOPHICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Two  works1  only,  which  proposed  to  exhibit  a  philosophy  of 
history,  have  been  known  to  the  author  of  these  volumes.  One 
of  these  is  that  most  unworthy  production  of  Voltaire,  which 
possesses  no  other  pretension  to  the  name,  than  that  which  may 
be  conceived  by  such  a  mind  as  his  to  belong  to  a  defence  of  in- 
fidelity. To  the  single  object  of  calumniating  the  Christian 
religion  every  part  of  it  is  directed ;  and,  if  this  be  philosophy, 
the  work  may  be  admitted  to  deserve  its  name.  The  other  is  the 
treatise  of  Herder,  a  German  writer,  intitled,  '  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,'  published  originally  at 
Weimar  in  the  year  1784.  Evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius,  the  latter  presents  &  great  variety  of  interesting  reflec- 
tions ;  and,  though  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  author  by  no  means  correspond  to  our  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  yet  his  representations  are  not  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  any  systematic  design  of  disparaging  the  mission  of  our 
Redeemer.  In  a  philosophical  view  however  the  treatise  of  Herder 
is  exposed  to  much  objection.  A  philosophical  view  of  history 
seems  to  require,  either  that  we  should  propose  to  reduce  into  a 
scientific  arrangement  the  histories  of  various  governments,  and 
by  contemplating  their  general  classes  endeavour  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  their  action,  or  that  we  should  consider  them  as  dis- 
similar parts  of  one  comprehensive  whole,  illustrating,  by  their 
common  tendency  towards  a  general  result,  the  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  of  the  great  contriver.  It  appears  that  there  should  be 
either  generalisation  or  combination.  In  the  work  of  Herder 
however  there  is  neither.  He  has  regarded  each  government  as 

1  The  General  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe,  recently  pub- 
lished by  M.  Guizot,  treats  its  subject  too  generally,  to  constitute 
that  which  the  author  would  understand  by  a  philosophy  of  history. 
Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History  was  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage since  this  introduction  was  written. 
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a  distinct  and  peculiar  result  of  distinct  and  peculiar  causes, 
industriously  proscribing  the  notion  of  a  combined  subserviency 
of  parts,  and  conceiving  that  he  had  framed  a  foundation  for 
a  philosophy  of  history,  when  he  contended  that  every  form  of 
society  had  naturally  and  necessarily  arisen  in  its  own  circum- 
stances, and  that  every  possible  form  either  has  somewhere 
existed,  or  will  hereafter  exist.  Such  a  theory  exhibits  rather 
the  fatalism  of  the  German  theatre,  than  the  orderly  creation  of 
an  intelligent  being,  manifesting  by  its  harmony  the  attributes  of 
its  author. 

Two  theories  have  indeed  been  proposed,  according  to  which 
it  was  believed,  that  the  events  of  human  history  might  be 
reduced  to  a  system,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  verify 
either  by  applying  it  to  historical  details.  These  were  the  system 
of  optimism  devised  by  Leibnitz,  and  that  of  perfectibility,  pro- 
posed by  Turgot,  and  maintained  by  Condorcet.  The  former, 
which  was  the  production  of  an  age  of  religious  seriousness, 
proposed  to  reconcile  the  appearances  of  the  moral  world  with 
the  attributes  of  God  ;  the  latter,  the  work  of  an  age  of  philoso- 
phical infidelity,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  ambitious  aspirings 
of  man. 

The  heterodoxy,  or  rather  the  infidelity  of  Bayle,  gave  the  im- 
pulse, which  excited  the  imagination  of  the  German  philosopher. 
Embarrassed  by  the  great  difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin  of 
evil,  Bayle  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Manichean  opinion 2,  which 
assumed  the  existence  of  two  independent  and  contending  prin- 
ciples, the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  To  this  monstrous 
doctrine  Leibnitz3,  in  the  year  1710,  opposed  that  of  optimism, 
in  which  it  is  held,  that  the  world,  though  not  free  from  natural 
and  moral  evil,  is  yet  the  best,  which  it  was  possible  to  construct, 
the  evil  of  either  kind  being  in  the  smallest  quantity  possible, 
and  being  followed  by  the  most  advantageous  consequences-  The 
doctrine  of  optimism  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  derived  from  Plato,  who  had  spoken  in  this  manner  of  the 
arrangement  of  matter  in  the  formation  of  the  universe4.  That 
which  Plato  had  taught  of  matter,  Leibnitz  applied  also  to  the 
circumstances  and  agencies  of  reasonable  creatures. 

The  manner  in  which  the  existence  of  evil  is  explained  agree- 
ably to  the  doctrine  of  optimism,  has  been  illustrated  by  its 
author  in  a  philosophic  fiction6.  The  story,  which  had  been 
begun  by  Laurentius  Valla,  feigned  that  Sextus,  the  son  of  the 
second  Tarquin,  went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
in  regard  to  his  destiny.  The  oracle  foretold  that  he  would  vio- 

2  Bayle's   Diet.,  art.    Manicheisme.  3  Encyclopedic,    art. 

Manicheisme.  *  Timeeus.  *  Eloge  de  M.  Leibnitz,  Hist,  de 
1'Academie  des  Sciences,  an.  1616. 
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late  Lucretia ;  and,  when  Sextus  complained  of  the  prediction, 
Apollo  replied,  that  he  was  but  the  prophet,  that  Jupiter  had 
regulated  every  thing,  and  that  to  that  deity  his  complaint  should 
be  addressed.  Here  the  fiction  of  Valla  terminated.  Leibnitz 
continued  it  by  supposing  that  Sextus  went  accordingly  to  Do- 
dona,  to  prefer  his  complaint  to  Jupiter :  that  Jupiter  replied, 
that  he  needed  only  to  absent  himself  from  Rome ;  and  that 
Sextus  declared,  that  he  could  not  renounce  the  hope  of  acquiring 
possession  of  the  crown.  The  high-priest  is  then  described  as 
enquiring  of  Jupiter,  after  the  departure  of  Sextus,  why  he  had 
not  granted  him  a  different  will.  Jupiter,  in  reply,  sent  the  high- 
priest  to  Athens,  to  consult  Minerva,  who  showed  him  the  palace 
of  the  Destinies,  containing  a  representation  of  every  possible  uni- 
verse, from  the  worst  to  the  best.  The  high-priest  perceived  in 
the  best  the  crime  of  Sextus,  from  which  sprung  the  liberty  of 
the  Roman  state,  a  government  fruitful  in  virtues,  an  empire 
beneficial  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race ;  and  he  could 
urge  no  further  objection. 

It  has  been  urged,  as  the  grand  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
optimism 6,  that  it  denies  the  freedom  of  the  Deity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  choosing  of  necessity  that  world,  which  approaches 
nearest  to  absolute  perfection.  Mallebranche,  a  zealous  partisan 
of  the  doctrine,  could  find  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
than  that  the  Deity  was  free  to  have  not  acted  at  all.  But  a 
more  obviously  formidable  objection  is,  that  it  belongs  not  to 
man  to  determine  what  is  the~best,  which  is  possible  for  a  being 
of  infinite  perfection.  For  this  it  would  be  necessary,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  Leibnitz  himself,  that  the  high-priest  of  Ju- 
piter should  discover  to  us  the  palace  of  the  Destinies,  and  exhibit 
all  the  models  of  possible  creation.  We  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
that  every  thing,  however  in  itself  evil,  tends  in  its  consequences 
to  good,  though  utterly  incompetent  to  determine  what  is  abso- 
lutely the  best.  The  distinction  is  important,  and  seems  to  be 
fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  optimism. 

This  doctrine  attracted  the  satire  of  Voltaire,  who  has  ridiculed 
it  in  his  story  of  Candide.  Independently  indeed  of  any  objec- 
tion of  a  philosophical  nature,  it  was  in  his  time  sufficiently  dis- 
credited by  the  principle  of  piety,  on  which  it  was  founded.  It 
had  therefore  been  completely  exploded,  when  the  grand  and  in- 
teresting crisis  of  the  French  revolution  had  opened  the  minds  of 
philosophical  men  to  large  and  splendid  views  of  future  improve- 
ment ;  and  another  system  became  necessary,  for  satisfying  the 
desire  of  comprehending  the  moral  scheme  of  the  history  of  men. 
Condorcet  accordingly,  amidst  the  worst  horrors  of  that  bloody 
struggle,  meditated  on  the  doctrine  of  perfectibility.  The  work, 
6  Encyclopedic,  art.  Manicheisme. 
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in  which  this  doctrine  is  maintained,  is  a  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  the  energy  of  philosophical  enthusiasm,  or  rather  of  an 
intellectual  heroism,,  which,  disregarding  present  and  personal 
suffering,  could  indulge  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  felicity 
of  future  generations.  The  author,  proscribed  by  a  sanguinary 
faction  7,  and  driven  to  the  extreme  of  human  misery,  had  thought 
of  composing  a  vindication  of  his  principles  and  conduct ;  but, 
disdaining  to  proceed  in  an  undertaking  relative  only  to  himself, 
he  determined  to  bequeath  to  posterity  his  persuasion  of  the 
future  perfection  of  his  species. 

Condorcet  reduced  his  speculations  of  perfection  to  three  ob- 
jects 8 ;  the  destruction  of  inequality  between  different  nations, 
the  progress  of  equality  in  one  and  the  same  nation,  and  the  in- 
trinsic improvement  of  individual  men.  In  respect  to  each  of 
these  he  contended  that  nature  has  fixed  no  limit  to  our  ad- 
vances. In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  of  them,  he  maintained 
that,  though  the  native  energy  of  the  human  understanding 
should  not  be  augmented,  yet  the  mass  of  knowledge  would  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  and  that  new  modes  of  instruction,  im- 
proving with  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  would  even  in- 
crease the  facility  of  the  acquisition.  Man  however  he  thought 
susceptible  of  a  physical  and  moral  perfectibility.  He  did  not 
indeed  venture  to  suppose,  that  immortality  would  ever  be  actu- 
ally attained ;  but  he  presumed  that  the  duration  of  human  life 
would  be  extended  beyond  any  assignable  limit. 

To  this  extravagant  system  Condorcet  himself  discovered  an 
objection  in  the  possible  limitation  of  the  means  of  subsistence 9. 
The  mode  of  obviating  it  he  has  not  explicitly  stated;  but  he 
has  intimated  that  the  remedy  should  be  sought  in  preventing 
the  undue  increase  of  the  number  of  the  species,  by  some  means 
which  our  present  notions  of  morality  would  condemn.  The 
same  difficulty  has  since  been  considered,  though  without  a  refer- 
ence to  his  doctrine,  by  Mr.  Malthus 10,  who  has  sought  a  remedy 
in  the  influence  of  moral  restraint,  preventing  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  marriages.  To  the  necessity  of  this  remedy  Mr.  Sadler 
has  recently  opposed  a  new  doctrine,  that11,  without  any  such 
restraint,  the  prolific  power  of  the  species  will  be  diminished 
as  population  is  increased,  so  that  the  number  shall  be  naturally 
adjusted  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Though  both  these  doctrines  are  exposed  to  unanswerable  ob- 
jections, each  seems  to  have  some  real  foundation  in  truth  and 
nature.  With  Leibnitz  every  reflecting  man  will  be  disposed  to 

7  Outlines  of  an  Hist.  View,  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind, 
pref.  Dublin,  1796.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  257",  &c.  9  Outlines  of  an  Hist. 
View,  &c.,  pp.  279,  280.  10  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 

11  Ireland,  its  Evils,  and  their  Remedies.     London,  1829. 
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acknowledge  that  good  predominates  over  evil,  though  he  would 
not  venture  to  pronounce  with  him,  that  every  thing  is  actually 
the  best,  which  a  being  of  infinite  perfection  is  able  to  accom- 
plish. With  Condorcet,  whoever  reviews  the  history  of  the 
world,  must  be  satisfied  that,  however  retrograde  the  species 
may  sometimes  appear,  there  is  yet  a  general  progress  of  im- 
provement in  human  affairs;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  progress  may  in  future  ages  be  greatly  extended, 
though  his  wild  speculations  of  general  equality,  and  of  the  or- 
ganic perfectibility  of  man,  must  be  rejected.  If  therefore  any 
new  system  should  be  devised,  it  ought  to  be  so  constructed,  as 
to  include  a  partial  correspondence  to  each  of  these  two,  em- 
bracing so  much  of  truth  as  each  of  them  contained,  and  ex- 
cluding the  extravagancies,  with  which  that  truth  was  blended. 

In  the  system  here  offered  to  the  public,  it  is  proposed  to  illus- 
trate, agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  optimism,  the  general  preva- 
lence of  good,  and,  in  correspondence  to  that  of  perfectibility, 
the  general  progress  of  human  improvement.  But  that,  by  which 
it  is  essentially  characterised,  is  what  may  be  denominated  dra- 
matic combination.  The  view  which  it  presents  is,  that  while  a 
general  prevalence  of  good,  and  a  general  progress  of  improve- 
ment, are  discoverable  in  the  combinations  of  the  events  of  his- 
tory, these  events  do  also  appear  to  constitute  one  great  drama 
of  the  divine  government,  all  the  parts  of  which  are,  with  a 
strict  unity  of  action,  subordinate  and  conducive  to  the  result. 
If  such  a  system  can  be  satisfactorily  established,  the  history  of 
the  world  will  assume  the  character  of  that  of  a  single,  but  va- 
rious nation,  embracing  numerous  provinces,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  local  and  separate  interests,  but  is  yet  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  the  connexion,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  rest,  and 
involved  with  them  in  a  general  tendency  to  a  common  catas- 
trophe. Human  history,  if  it  can  be  invested  with  this  character, 
will  not  only  acquire  a  simplicity,  which  is  in  every  subject  of 
enquiry  delightful  to  the  mind,  but  will  lead  our  thoughts  di- 
rectly to  the  contemplation  of  the  unity,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Deity.  That  God  is  one,  and  wise,  and  good,  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  philosopher,  who  surveys  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  world.  The  same  would  be  the  conviction  of  the 
political  enquirer,  if  he  could  discover  that  the  agencies  of  men 
have  been  combined,  like  those  of  material  nature,  and  that  wis- 
dom and  goodness  alike  characterise  the  combination. 

The  relations  of  the  general  system  of  human  society,  which  it 
is  here  proposed  to  exhibit,  may  often  be  such,  in  which  no  mu- 
tual influence  is  at  all  discoverable,  but  merely  a  common  ten- 
dency to  the  same  result.  It  may  however  be  easily  conceived, 
that  the  depression  of  one  government,  and  the  prosperity  of  an- 
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other,  though  not  connected  by  any  direct  political  agency,  may 
yet  be  parts  of  one  comprehensive  plan  of  moral  government,  as 
they  may  severally  tend  to  the  same  issue.  The  compulsory 
union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  exposed  its  Indian  dependencies  to 
hostile  attack,  just  when  the  new-formed  states  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public were  ready  for  the  aggression.  The  political  degradation 
of  the  Spanish  government,  freeing  France  from  a  struggle  for 
continental  empire,  and  Britain  from  commercial  competition, 
left  these  two  governments  at  liberty  to  maintain,  by  mutual  oppo- 
sition, the  balanced  policy  of  Europe. 

As  the  whole  of  human  society  is  considered  as  a  system,  the 
parts  of  which  are  bound  together  in  mutual  relations,  so  is  each 
community  considered  as  itself  a  moral  system,  deriving  its  active 
powers  from  its  component  individuals,  and  reciprocally  commu- 
nicating to  these  individuals  its  collective  influence.  Every  com- 
munity, or  state,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  possessing  a 
two-fold  activity,  as  it  acts  either  upon  the  general  system  of 
human  society,  or  upon  the  human  beings,  of  which  it  is  itself 
constituted.  In  either  view  a  government  must  be  considered  as 
an  instrument  of  the  moral  providence  of  God,  to  be  maintained 
in  efficiency,  or  to  be  reduced  to  weakness  and  decay,  to  be 
aggrandised  by  accession  of  territory,  or  to  be  broken  up  and 
destroyed,  as  may  suit  his  purposes.  The  revolutions  of  history 
are  the  processes,  by  which  these  instruments  are  altered  and 
adjusted. 

The  study  of  history,  prosecuted  agreeably  to  these  principles, 
is  an  attempt  to  discover  traces  of  design  and  combination  in 
those  numerous  changes,  which,  however  disorderly  and  uncon- 
nected they  may  at  first  appear,  must  all  have  been  really  com- 
bined with  perfect  wisdom,  if  we  acknowledge  the  reality  of  a 
divine  superintendence.  The  study  of  material  nature,  in  which 
so  much  wise  and  beneficent  contrivance  is  everywhere  discovered, 
is  not  so  directly  interesting  to  reasonable  creatures,  as  that  of 
the  moral  providence,  to  which  they  are  themselves  subject.  It 
was  necessary  indeed  that  a  very  long  period  of  time  should  be 
suffered  to  elapse,  before  the  combinations  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  could  be  satisfactorily  discovered  in  their  results. 
At  this  time  however  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  removed,  and  that  the  tendencies  of  the  past 
measures  of  the  divine  government,  however  inexplicable  they 
must  formerly  have  appeared,  may  now  be  clearly  discerned. 

For  analysing  the  revolutions  of  history  it  is  manifestly  neces- 
sary, that  political  agencies  should  be  reduced  to  their  several 
classes,  since  we  should  not  otherwise  be  able  to  form  a  distinct 
judgment  of  the  causes  concerned  in  the  production  of  any 
event.  These  agencies  are  some  general,  and  some  contingent ; 
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and  in  the  consideration  of  them  writers  of  different  descriptions 
have  gone  into  opposite  extremes.  Those,  who  have  undertaken 
to  treat  civil  society  as  a  suhject  of  philosophical  research,  have 
been  anxious  to  reduce  its  changes,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
regularity  of  science,  and  have  therefore  depreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contingent  causes,  which  occasionally  disturb  their 
uniformity.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  object  has  been  to 
display  their  ingenuity  as  historians,  not  as  framers  of  a  philoso- 
phic system,  have  been  inclined  to  represent  every  incident,  as 
the  effect  of  particular  causes  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences,  and  every  individual  concerned  in  it  as  exer- 
cising an  important  influence  on  the  result.  Too  great  a  love  of 
simplicity  on  the  one  part,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other, 
have  in  this,  as  in  other  enquiries,  embarrassed  and  obstructed 
the  progress  of  the  mind ;  and  the  true  method  of  considering 
history  appears  to  consist  in  combining  the  operation  of  more 
limited  and  contingent  agency  with  those  more  general  influences, 
which  introduce  srf  much  uniformity  into  political  revolutions. 

It  has  been  somewhere  remarked  by  Montesquieu,  that  if  a 
particular  event,  as  the  loss  of  a  battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  state, 
there  must  have  been  a  more  general  reason,  why  the  loss  of  a 
battle  should  ruin  it.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  may 
furnish  a  satisfactory  example  of  this  remark,  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings  would  not  have  been  followed  by  so  great  a  revolution, 
if  various  predisposing  causes  iiad  not  prepared  the  kingdom  for 
the  change.  Different  classes  of  political  causes  should  therefore 
be  constituted ;  and,  while  a  principal  importance  is  ascribed  to 
those  of  a  general  nature,  which  affect  our  whole  species,  however 
circumstanced,  a  due  regard  should  also  be  given  to  those  more 
limited,  and  even  personal  agencies,  which  diversify  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  causes  hitherto  assigned  for  political  events  do  not  form  a 
perfect  enumeration,  or  at  least  have  not  been  stated  with  suffi- 
cient precision  and  distinctness.  These  causes  appear  to  be  all 
reducible  to  six  classes :  1.  universal;  2.  local;  3.  personal;  4. 
adventitious ;  5.  existing  institutions ;  and  6.  external  com- 
pression. 

The  principal  of  these  classes  is  that,  which  has  been  placed 
first  in  order,  and  has  been  denominated  the  class  of  universal 
causes,  as  comprehending  those  consisting  in  that  common  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  which,  if  not  counteracted,  or  modi- 
fied by  others,  would  determine  men  uniformly  to  adopt  a  similar 
conduct  in  similar  circumstances.  Because  those  causes  are  thus 
counteracted,  or  modified,  political  predictions  are  proverbially 
fallacious ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  consideration,  that 
they  have  not  had  their  operation,  since  the  influence  of  the 
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counteracting  or  modifying  agencies  would  have  been  much 
greater,  and  their  effects  more  important,  or  more  direct,  if  these 
had  not  acted.  Hume  has  even  undertaken  to  prove  particu- 
larly 12,  that  there  are  in  politics  some  principles  almost  as  general 
and  certain,  as  those  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Of  these  he 
has  alleged  as  examples  the  following  propositions : — that  an 
hereditary  prince,  a  nobility  without  vassals,  and  a  people  voting 
by  their  representatives,  form  respectively  the  best  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  and  that,  though  free  governments 
have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those,  who  partake 
of  their  freedom,  yet  are  they  the  most  oppressive  and  ruinous 
to  the  provinces. 

The  second  class  of  political  causes,  comprehending  those 
which  have  been  denominated  local,  admits  a  fourfold  subdivision, 
these  causes  belonging  to  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  extent,  and 
the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances,  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  a  nation. 

Whether  the  influence  of  climate  should  be  admitted  among 
political  considerations,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  and 
vehemently  agitated.  Montesquieu  was  so  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  varieties  of  climate  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  political  society,  that  he  infers  from 
them  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  regulations  necessary  for 
public  control.  His  system  is  that  the  cold  of  northern  climates, 
by  bracing  the  fibres  of  the  body  13,  communicates  vigour  and 
boldness  to  the  mind,  whereas,  he  thinks,  the  relaxed  organiza- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  must  be  con- 
nected with  a  passive  acquiescence  of  character,  fitting  them  to 
yield  to  domestic  usurpation,  or  to  foreign  conquest.  Volney  has 
formally  controverted  this  opinion  of  Montesquieu  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Travels  ;  and  bishop  da  Cunha, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  Portugal,  has  particularly 
opposed  to  it  the  vigour  of  the  Brasilian  Indians.  Many  authori- 
ties indeed  concur  to  prove,  that  weakness  of  frame  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  a  southern  climate.  Link  describes  the  southern 
Europeans  as  capable  of  induring  more  fatigue  than  those  of  the 
north  14.  Riesbeck  contends  earnestly  for  the  superiority  of  the' 
people  of  the  south li.  Jackson  also  says  that  the  Arabians  near 
Bussora  have  twice  the  strength  of  Europeans  '6. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  appears  to  have  first  noticed  the 
influence  of  climate,  seems  to  be  most  just.  He  regarded  the 
temperate17,  not  the  northern  regions,  as  those  in  which  the 

12  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary ;  part  I.,  essay  iii. 

13  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xiv.  et  xvii.     u  Journey  through  Portugal, 
p.  129.     London,  1801.         15  Travels  through  Germany,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
260—269.    Dublin,  1787.        16  Journey  to  India  Over-land,  p.  36. 
London,  1799.        "  Polit.  lib.  vii.  et  Piob.,  sect.  14. 
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powers  of  man  are  best  developed,  and  the  highest  perfection  of 
his  qualities  is  attained,  the  extremes  of  temperature  being,  as 
he  conceived,  unfavourable  at  once  to  his  mental,  and  to  his 
bodily  constitution.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  illus- 
trated by  Ferguson 18,  one  of  those  who  have  best  speculated  on 
the  progressive  improvement  of  society.  It  is  certain,  that  in 
the  temperate  climates  the  human  figure  is  distinguished  by  a 
majesty,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  and 
the  more  southern  regions ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the 
mental  qualities  are  generally  there  most  perfect,  where  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  found  in  their  greatest  perfection.  The 
Laplander  and  the  Negro,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  so  degraded 
a  resemblance  of  the  man  of  the  temperate  regions,  as  reduces 
us  to  the  alternative  of  either  maintaining  that  they  belong  to 
separate  races,  or  of  admitting  an  influence  of  climate  capable  of 
causing  this  striking  degeneracy. 

With  this  supposition,  of  the  natural  superiority  of  temperate 
regions,  the  facts  noticed  by  Montesquieu  are  perfectly  recon- 
cilable. Conquests  have  commonly  proceeded  from  the  north, 
not  because  the  northern  people  were  a  superior  race,  but  because 
by  the  natural  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  they  were  retained 
in  a  rude  barbarism,  which  gave  to  them  a  relative  superiority 
over  nations  corrupted  by  the  abuses  of  civilisation.  That  they 
have  not  equally  proceeded  from  the  south,  may  be  explained 
partly  from  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  world,  which  has 
on  that  side  less  exposed  the  temperate  regions  to  the  vicinity  of 
barbarians  ;  perhaps  chiefly  from  this,  that  warm  climates  do  not 
create  the  same  necessity  of  migrating  to  the  temperate  for  sub- 
sistence. When  however  an  extraordinary  impulse  operated,  to 
direct  to  conquest  the  passions  of  southern  barbarians,  the  result 
has  been  not  less  striking  than  the  achievements  of  those  of  the 
north.  When  Mohammed  inspired  the  Arabs  with  fanaticism, 
the  south  poured  forth  its  armies  of  conquerors,  and  in  its  turn, 
chastised  the  corruptions  of  perverted  improvement, 

Though  however  climate  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  influenc- 
ing the  characters  and  interests  of  nations,  it  is  not  maintained, 
that  such  a  cause  must  overbear  the  agency  of  all  others,  and  irre- 
sistibly determine  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  Moral  causes  must 
on  the  contrary  be  considered  as  generally  predominant.  Of  the 
superior  influence  of  moral  causes  perhaps  the  most  decisive  ex- 
ample is  the  literary  distinction  of  the  bards  of  Iceland,  the 
dreary  winters  of  which  forlorn  residence  are  still  cheered  by 
the  lingering  rays  of  its  declining  genius  19.  How  powerfully 

18  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  Civil  Society,  part  iii.  sect.  ] .  19  Tra- 
vels of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  ch.  vii. 
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these  operate,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  Oliver  has  illustrated  by 
observations  made  in  the  Grecian  islands20,  having  found  the 
Greek  of  Lesbos  deceitful,  rude,  timid,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  poor,  and  the  Greek  of  Scio,  honest,  civil,  bold,  industrious, 
witty,  intelligent,  and  rich ;  in  the  latter  case  various  privileges 
had  been  conceded  for  encouraging  the  trade  of  mastic,  which  is 
produced  in  Scio,  and  is  destined  for  the  seraglio  of  the  sultan  ; 
in  the  former  the  most  frightful  despotism  had  oppressed  the  in- 
habitants without  any  mitigation. 

The  influence  of  soil  consists  in  acting  variously  on  the  mind 
by  the  opposite  qualities  of  fertility  and  barrenness.  The  facility 
of  subsistence,  caused  by  fertility  of  soil,  naturally  disposes  the 
mind  to  an  indolent  enjoyment  of  conveniences  easily  procured, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborious  exertion,  necessary  for 
compensating  the  deficiencies  of  a  sterile  situation,  gives  it  an 
habitual  energy,  which  urges  it  forward  with  unwearied  activity21. 
The  extreme  operation  of  these  influences  may  be  discerned  in 
the  passive  subjection  of  the  richer  countries  of  the  east,  com- 
pared with  the  unconquerable  independence  of  the  tribes,  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  have  possessed  in  freedom  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  The  same  cause,  in  the  intermediate  cases,  produces 
correspondent  effects.  It  has  accordingly  been  remarked  by 
Montesquieu  ^  that  monarchy  is  more  frequently  found  in  fruit- 
ful countries,  and  a  republican  government  in  those  of  a  contrary 
description.  Agreeably  to  this  observation  he  has  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  Athenian  democracy  to  the  barrenness  of  the  terri- 
.  tory,  and  to  the  fertility  of  Laconia  its  aristocratical  constitution, 
which  approached  as  near  to  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
as  Grecian  jealousy  would  permit.  We  may  therefore  consider 
ourselves  as  partly  indebted  to  the  sterility  of  Attica,  for  the  taste 
which  has  refined,  and  for  the  philosophy  which  has  instructed 
mankind. 

But,  though  fertility  of  soil  is  in  its  general  operation  adverse 

20  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109.     London, 
1801.  21  Curis  acuens  mortalia  corda. — Virg.  Georg.,  lib.  i.  123. 

Lord  Brougham  has  remarked,  that  the  mercantile  splendour  of  Hol- 
land has  been  the  consequence,  not  of  any  natural  advantages,  but 
of  a  great  variety  of  defects  in  climate  and  situation. — Inquiry  into 
the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  Edinb. 
1803.  Mr.  Davis  has  further  remarked,  that  the  industry  and  ad- 
vancement of  nations  has  appeared  in  some  measure  to  depend  on  a 
certain  proportion  between  their  necessities  and  their  natural  re- 
sources -,  and  that,  as  the  equinoctial  regions  are  too  spontaneously 
genial  and  fertile,  the  arctic  are  too  unkindly  barren,  so  that  the  tem- 
perate zone  is  the  proper  scene  of  human  improvement. — The  Chi- 
nese, etc.,  vol.  i.  Introd.  pp.  7,  3.  Lond.  1836.  22  Esprit  des 
Lois,  liv.  xviii.  ch.  i. 
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to  exertion  and  improvement,  it  appears  to  have  produced  an 
opposite  effect  in  the  infancy  of  society,  the  earliest  refinements 
of  civilised  life  having  existed  in  the  fertile  countries  of  the  east. 
It  seems  that23,  for  commencing  the  social  improvement  of 
men,  their  situation  must  be  such,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  should  be  brought  together,  and  that  they  should  by 
the  facility  of  subsistence  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  some 
degree  of  leisure.  Soon  indeed  the  ordinary  influence  of  ease 
begins  to  check  the  progress  of  society,  the  corruption  which  it 
engenders,  being  subject  to  the  rigorous  coercion  of  that  despotic 
authority,  to  which  it  disposes  men  to  submit ;  and  the  office  of 
maturing  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  transferred  to  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  therefore  fitted 
to  form  them  by  laborious  and  persevering  exertion.  The  south- 
ern countries  of  Asia  have  been  the  cradle,  but  others  less  abun- 
dant have  been  the  school  of  genius. 

A  third  important  circumstance  of  local  situation  is  the  extent 
of  territory,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  marked  out  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  for  the  dominion  of  a  single,  community.  The  seas,  and 
rivers,  and  mountains,  which  divide  this  globe  into  portions  of  so 
various  magnitudes,  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely  diversifying 
its  surface.  They  constitute  the  natural  boundaries  of  states,  and 
thus  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  extent  of 
territory,  and  the  aggregate  of  population,  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  government.  So  far  then  as  different  modifications 
of  government  will  appear  to  be  most  suited  to  communities  of 
different  degrees  of  territory  and  population,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,  will  the  political 
arrangements  of  the  world  correspond  to  its  natural  distribution. 
As  the  numerous  and  scattered  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  coun- 
try are  less  capable  of  co-operating  in  the  public  measures  of  a 
state,  they  both  require,  and  admit,  a  political  constitution  more 
fitted  for  control,  than  would  be  either  necessary  or  practicable, 
in  a  smaller  community,  the  members  of  which  could  be  more 
easily  actuated  by  a  common  feeling.  The  widely  extended 
plains  of  Asia  have  accordingly  been  in  all  times  the  theatre  of 
despotic  governments ;  the  little  districts  of  Greece  were,  while 
the  energies  of  Greece  could  operate,  the  seats  of  republican  free- 
dom :  and  the  larger,  though  still  moderate  portions,  of  western 
Europe  have  been,  since  civilisation  has  introduced  into  them  the 
habits  of  political  co-operation,  subjected  to  governments  modified 
in  various  degrees  between  the  extremes  of  despotism  and  demo- 
cracy. 

The  remaining  division  of  local  influences  is  that  which  relates 
23  Enquiries,  Historical  and  Moral,  respecting  the  Character  of 
Nations,  and  the  Progress  of  Society,  by  Hugh  Murray. 
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to  geographical  situation  and  circumstances,  in  respect  of  the  sea, 
rivers,  mountains,  or  level  country.  The  inhabitants  of  plains 
are  different  materials  for  political  combinations  from  those  of 
mountainous  regions ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  by  presenting 
the  opportunity  of  maritime  enterprise,  must  constitute  another 
variety.  Plutarch  has  furnished  a  remarkable  and  well-known 
example 24  of  this  distinction.  In  that  tumultuous  period  of  the 
Athenian  state,  which  immediately  preceded  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  there  were,  he  has  observed,  as  many  parties  among  the 
people,  as  there  were  different  tracts  of  land  in  the  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  being  desirous  of  a  democracy,  those 
of  the  plains  being  anxious  for  an  oligarchy,  and  those  of  the  sea- 
coast  contending  for  a  mixed  government.  The  security  of  a 
mountainous  situation  inspires  a  feeling  of  independence,  which 
cannot  be  equally  experienced  by  the  exposed  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country,  while  the  inhabitants  of  a  coast  combine  with  the 
submissive  spirit  of  an  exposed  situation  the  energy  derived  from 
the  activity  of  commerce.  The  distribution  of  property  also  is 
naturally  different  in  the  three  cases,  and  this  difference  must  in- 
fluence the  political  character  of  the  people.  In  mountainous 
tracts  there  is  rarely  found  that  great  inequality  of  possessions, 
which  in  level  countries  creates  a  necessary  subordination  ;  and  in 
maritime  situations  the  changing  nature  of  commercial  wealth, 
though  it  gives  being  to  unequal  fortunes,  yet  opens  to  every 
man  the  opportunity  of  affluence,  and  precludes  the  settled  autho- 
rity of  ancient  and  hereditary  property. 

In  regard  to  this  description  of  local  causes  it  will  be  asked, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  political  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  every  hill  or  river,  which  diversifies  the  surface  of  a 
country  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  best  collected  from  the 
philosophy  of  Newton 25.  When  that  philosopher  maintained, 
that  the  attraction  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  was  the  sum  of 
the  several  attractions  of  its  component  parts,  it  occurred  as  a 
difficulty  that,  according  to  this  principle,  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain  should  be  perceptible ;  but  in  reply  to  the  objection,  he 
urged,  that  such  an  attraction  ought  to  be  small  in  the  proportion, 
in  which  the  mountain  is  less  than  the  earth,  and  that  such  an  in- 
considerable attraction  might  perhaps  be  actually  perceived  by 
future  observers.  The  prediction  of  the  philosopher  has  been 
fulfilled  by  Maskelyne,  who  discovered  the  influence  of  the 
mountain  Schehallien  in  Scotland 26,  by  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  plumb-line  of  his  quadrant.  It  seems  reasonable  to  give  a 
corresponding  answer  to  the  political  objector.  These  lesser 
features  of  geography  can  only  claim  an  importance  proportioned 

24  Vita  Solonis.  M  Princ.  Matth.  Phil.  Nat.,  lib.  ii.  pr.  7, 

cor.  r.  M  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775,  p.  500. 
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to  their  magnitude,  and  this  importance  it  may  yet  be  found  that 
they  generally  possess.  In  the  case  also  of  political  observation 
it  may  be  even  more  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  future  disco- 
very, because  political  combinations  are  in  their  nature  progres- 
sive, and  the  time  may  not  have  yet  arrived,  when  the  influence 
of  a  particular  mountain  or  river  should  be  actually  exerted.  The 
mountain,  which  for  ages  has  been  but  an  idle  solitude,  may  at 
length  furnish  some  community  with  the  principle  of  its  inde- 
pendence :  the  river,  which  has  long  flowed  to  the  sea  in  useless 
obscurity,  may  yet  supply  the  spring  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment :  and  each  may,  in  some  future  conflict,  determine  the  for- 
tunes of  nations,  and  influence  the  political  relations  of  the  world. 

The  third  class  of  political  causes  includes  the  influences  of  the 
personal  qualities  and  circumstances  of  individuals.  This  class 
those,  who  speculate  on  political  subjects,  seem  generally  desirous 
to  exclude,  because  they  interrupt  the  regularity  of  analogical 
reasoning  by  the  introduction  of  contingencies,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  settled  principles,  and  thereby  deprive  political  philo- 
sophy of  that  uniformity  of  application,  which  they  are  anxious 
to  establish.  But,  if  the  general  nature  of  political  principles  be 
founded  only  on  the  presumed  uniformity  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals,  every  deviation  from  this  uniformity  must 
induce  a  correspondent  modification  of  the  principle  connected 
with  it,  for  which  a  due  allowance  ought  to  be  made. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  operation  of  the  same  general  causes 
must  diffuse  over  a  community  a  general  uniformity  of  character. 
If  however  we  believe  that  there  is  a  native  vigour  in  the  human 
soul,  which  may  be  influenced,  but  is  not  necessarily  controlled 
and  subdued,  by  external  agencies,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find, 
in  the  changes  of  society,  some  effects  of  the  peculiarities,  by 
which  individuals  are  discriminated.  Many  have  been  the  lead- 
ing individuals,  who  were  the  mere  pageants  of  their  situations  ; 
but  what  influence  of  situation  could  have  formed  a  Charle- 
magne, or  an  Alfred  ?  The  subtlety  or  the  weakness,  the  pas- 
sion or  the  caprice,  of  any  powerful  individual,  or  even  the  craft 
or  inadvertence  of  some  subordinate  agent,  may  decisively  deter- 
mine the  most  important  concerns  of  a  people.  In  the  first 
struggle  of  the  English  reformation  the  unusual  precipitation  of 
the  Roman  cardinals27,  combined  with  the  accidental  delay  of  a 
carrier,  frustrated  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  which  would  have 
retained  the  English  monarch  in  his  connexion  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  In  Ireland  the  design  of  a  bloody  persecution  was 
defeated  by  the  address  of  an  innkeeper28,  who  stole  the  commis- 

27  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  part  I.  book  ii.  p.  131.  London, 
1715.  28  Leland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  note.  Dublin, 
1773. 
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sion,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  pack  of  cards.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  effected,  not  only  what  did  not 
belong  to  her  age  and  situation,  but  what  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  effected  by  any  other  agency  ;  a  Genoese  mariner,  with  the 
persevering  ardour  of  genius,  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  entire 
system  of  the  world,  lay  the  discovery  of  a  western  continent : 
and  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  a  political  agent,  who  established  the  manufacturing  greatness 
of  the  British  empire,  soon  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of 
men.  Among  sovereigns  too  minorities  and  matrimonial  alli- 
ances are  often  important  to  the  public  interests,  and  in  some 
governments  the  difference  of  sex.  Austria  has  been  notoriously 
distinguished  by  the  acquisitions  derived  from  matrimonial  alli- 
ances^9. 

The  consideration  of  personal  causes  relates  to  an  object  different 
from  that,  to  which  the  other  classes  of  political  causes  belong, 
for  by  them  the  providential  agency  of  the  Deity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the-  world  appears  to  be  maintained.  Political  causes  of 
every  class  may  indeed  be  considered  as  originally  constituted  by 
the  appointment  of  God,  when  he  framed  the  moral  system  of 
human  society ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  individual  agency  must 
be  considered  as  continuing  to  depend  upon  the  determination  of 
the  supreme  ruler,  who,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes, 
raises  up  from  time  to  time,  and  removes  according  to  his  high 
pleasure,  appropriate  agents,  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
mankind  by  virtues  or  vices,  by  genius  or  imbecility,  perhaps 
only  by  age  or  connexion.  A  manifest  advantage  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  occasional  combination  of  these  contingent  causes, 
with  those  which  are  permanent  and  uniform  in  their  operation, 
as  they  lead  the  observer  of  human  events  to  the  consideration 
of  him,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  them  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  They  rouse  the  mind  from  the  dull  and 
unthinking  lethargy,  which  the  uniformity  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration is  so  apt  to  occasion,  as  the  comet,  by  the  eccentricity  of 
its  course,  attests  the  freedom  of  that  being,  who  gave  so  much 
regularity  to  the  planetary  system. 

Perhaps  indeed,  in  an  extended  view  of  the  providential  admin- 
istration of  the  moral  world,  it  would  be  found,  that  much  of 
the  influences  of  individual  peculiarities  consists  rather  in  accele- 
rating, than  in  disposing  events.  When  the  materials  of  a  new 
government  require  to  be  brought  into  combination,  some  pecu- 
liarly characterised  agent  is  often  brought  forward,  whose  quali- 

29  Agreeably  to  the  well-known  epigram  attributed  to  Matthias 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary:— 

Bella  geraiit  alii,  tu  felix  Austria  nube ; 
Nam  qua  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus. 
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ties  especially  adapt  him  to  the  office  :  when  a  state  is  sinking  in 
decay,  the  character  of  its  ruler  is  frequently  marked  by  a  weak- 
ness or  corruption,  exceeding  that  which  might  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  a  declining  dynasty : 
and,  when  a  portion  of  some  great  government  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  community,  individual 
irritation  and  imbecility  are  not  seldom  found  to  anticipate  the 
operation  of  general  causes,  by  accelerating  the  dismemberment. 
The  agency  of  peculiarly  characterised  individuals  is  indeed  the 
enginery,  by  which  God,  in  his  providence,  controls  the  regular 
operations  of  the  moral  world ;  but  it  seems  to  be  frequently 
employed  in  analogy  to  the  laws,  by  which  those  operations  are 
usually  governed,  not  disturbing  the  course  of  human  affairs  by 
extraordinary  and  anomalous  revolutions,  but  hastening  the 
changes,  which  might  have  been  naturally,  though  more  slowly 
effected,  and  thus  accomplishing  more  rapidly  the  plans  of  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

The  fourth  class,  or  that  of  adventitious  causes,  comprehends 
those  influences,  which  have  been  communicated  from  one  country 
to  another,  whether  the  communication  is  made  by  the  migration 
of  men,  or  of  opinions.  These  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
new  causes,  effecting  new  operations  in  human  society,  when 
they  have  in  any  manner  been  transferred  to  communities,  cir- 
cumstanced differently  from  those  in  which  they  had  originated. 
Of  the  influence  of  the  migration  of  men  an  example  may  be 
taken  from  the  communication  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life  to  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  early  Greece,  by  the  colonists  of  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia;  and,  for  modern  times,  from  the  various  and  im- 
portant effects  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  north.  Of  that  of  the  migration  of  opinions  a  very 
remarkable  one  may  be  derived  from  the  fortune  of  the  imposture 
of  Mohammed,  which  was  originated  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Arabia,  was  diffused  by  conquest  into  countries,  in 
which  it  could  not  have  arisen,  was  then  voluntarily  adopted  by 
the  Tatar  conquerors  of  those  countries  in  their  ignorance  of  a 
better  religion,  and  has  continued  to  this  day  the  support  of  a 
political  despotism  among  the  Turks,  while  the  hordes  of  Arabia 
wander  over  their  deserts  in  their  primitive  liberty.  The  in- 
fluence of  ancient  literature  on  modern  governments  may  supply 
another  instance  of  the  migration  of  opinions,  the  learning  of 
Greece  and  Rome  having  introduced  a  republican  education  into 
the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  and  having  thereby  contri- 
buted to  form  that  spirit  of  moderated  subordination,  which  has 
fostered  liberty  where  it  existed,  and  has  in  some  degree  supplied 
its  place,  where  it  was  unknown.  These  causes  too  may  operate 
through  the  agency  of  individuals,  or  their  writings.  Thus 
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Volney  thinks  it  probable30,  that  the  conquest  of  Asia,  achieved 
by  Alexander,  may  have  sprung  from  the  perusal  of  the  poem  of 
Homer ;  but  regards  as  certain,  that  the  history  of  Alexander, 
composed  by  Quintus  Curtius,  was  the  moving  principle  of  the 
enterprise  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  which  terminated  in  estab- 
lishing the  greatness  of  Russia. 

The  class  of  existing  institutions,  like  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding, contains  influences,  which,  though  originally  derived  from 
other  causes,  become  principles  in  their  subsequent  operation, 
because,  in  the  continued  existence  of  governments,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances,  they  may  operate  in  cases,  in  which 
they  could  not  have  been  at  first  established.  Laws  and  institu- 
tions survive  the  occasions  and  circumstances,  which  gave  them 
being,  and  then  act  upon  the  society,  in  which  they  have  been 
established,  sometimes  for  its  advantage,  in  other  cases  to  its 
injury.  To  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  Crete  and  Laconia  it  has 
been  ascribed31,  that  the  latter  was  the  last  Grecian  state,  which 
became  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the  former  the  last,  which 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  The  violent  convulsion,  which  over- 
threw the  monarchy  of  France,  was  on  the  other  hand  the  result 
of  the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  nobility  in  a 
period  of  the  government,  in  which  the  commons  had  become 
qualified  to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of  political 
importance.  This  class  of  causes  corresponds  to  that  inertness, 
which  in  mechanical  operations  maintains  an  impulse  once  com- 
municated, until  it  is  changed,  or  destroyed,  by  some  other 
power. 

In  the  last  class  are  included  those  influences,  which  act  from 
without,  and  serve  to  give  combination  and  vigour  to  political 
society.  This  subject  has  been  partly  considered  by  Ferguson, 
who  has  justly  observed32  that,  without  the  rivalship  of  nations, 
and  the  practice  of  war,  civil  society  itself  could  scarcely  have 
found  an  object,  or  a  form  j  and  that  we  should  expect  in  vain  to 
give  to  the  multitude  of  a  people  a  sense  of  union  among  them- 
selves, if  we  were  not  assisted  by  the  operation  of  foreign  hos- 
tility. War,  however  it  may  shock  the  feelings  of  humanity,  is 
the  great  principle  of  social  combination.  The  selfishness  of 
individuals  is  suppressed  in  the  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  united 
effort  of  a  community  for  the  general  protection  ;  and  the  public 
spirit  of  a  nation,  weak  and  inefficient  while  produced  only  by 
the  kindly  sympathies  of  our  nature,  is  excited  to  its  utmost 
energy,  when  the  necessity  of  resisting  external  enemies  has  com- 
bined with  them  the  acrimonious  dispositions  of  the  heart. 

30  Lecon's  d'Histoire,  pp.  224,  225.     Paris,  an.  8.  31  Esprit 

dea  Lois,  liv.  iv.  ch.  6.  3a  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society, 
part  i.  sect.  4. 
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This  principle  is  in  the  moral,  that  which  repulsion  is  in  the  ma- 
terial world ;  and,  though  the  aggregation  of  a  society  is  begun 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  social  qualities  of  men,  yet  to  the 
repulsion  of  some  other  combination  of  men  must  it  be  indebted 
for  the  consistency33,  which  gives  it  the  unity  of  a  people,  and 
brings  into  activity  the  powers  which  it  contains.  In  the  period 
of  national  difficulty  the  general  intellect  of  the  community  ap- 
pears to  dilate  itself  into  a  nobler  magnitude.  The  hero  and  the 
statesman  alone  are  called  to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  country; 
but  a  sympathetic  ardour  is  communicated  from  class  to  class, 
and  the  philosopher  with  his  eagle-ken  penetrates  into  the  secrets 
of  nature,  the  poet  with  the  glance  of  imagination  catches  bright 
visions  of  an  ideal  world,  the  artist  infuses  into  matter  the  sensi- 
bility and  the  intelligence  of  moral  existence. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  being  to  illustrate  a  providen- 
tial government  of  human  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  an 
objection,  to  which  it  is  apparently  exposed,  that  it  represents 
our  actions  as  controlled  by  a  moral  necessity.  This,  however, 

33  The  case  of  the  Jewish  nation,  like  other  exceptions,  serves  to 
establish  the  rule.  As  that  nation  was  to  be  taught  to  depend,  not 
upon  itself,  but  upon  God,  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  agency  of  others, 
and  disciplined  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia  by  special  interpositions. 

The  visitation  of  the  universal  deluge,  which  was  never  to  be  re- 
peated, may  furnish  another  illustration.  We  have  reason  to  infer 
from  several  particulars,  that  political  society  did  not  properly  exist 
before  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the  cause  of  which  probably  was  the  ex- 
traordinary longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  which,  while  it  supported 
the  authority  of  tradition,  precluded  the  excitement  afforded  by  the 
probability  of  speedy  succession  to  advantages  actually  enjoyed  by 
other  men.  We  have  indeed  reason  to  believe,  that  the  descendants 
of  Cain  were  separated  from  the  remainder  of  their  species,  and  thus 
driven  away  from  the  main  source  of  patriarchal  authority ;  and  may 
conjecture  that  this  separation,  as  it  threw  them  more  upon  their  own 
exertions,  favoured  the  invention  of  the  useful  arts,  which  is  recorded 
to  have  been  begun  among  them.  Their  remoteness  from  patriarchal 
control  would  at  the  same  time  have  given  occasion  to  a  degeneracy 
of  morals,  so  that,  when  the  two  races  became  united  by  inter- 
marriages, this  being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  union  of  the  sons  of 
God  with  the  daughters  of  men,  a  corruption  of  manners  began  gene- 
rally to  prevail,  which  required  to  be  corrected  by  a  calamity  de- 
structive of  the  whole  species,  except  a  single  family,  which  trans- 
mitted the  acquired  improvement  without  the  corruption.  In  this 
case  nation  could  not  be  disciplined  by  nation,  because  political  so- 
ciety did  not  yet  exist.  The  length  of  human  life  was  then  rapidly 
reduced,  political  society  began  to  form  distinct  nations,  and  another 
deluge  could  not  become  necessary.  The  comparative  refinement  of 
the  descendants  of  Cain  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  attractive- 
ness ascribed  to  the  daughters  of  men. 
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cannot  be  justly  imputed  to  the  system  here  proposed.  It  repre- 
sents the  Almighty  as  preparing  and  directing  the  combinations  of 
human  affairs  by  his  fore-knowledge,  without  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  his  creatures.  It  describes  him  as  sending  into  the 
world  for  his  own  purposes  human  agents  variously  endowed, 
and  removing  them  as  those  purposes  may  require ;  and  as  fore- 
seeing the  conduct  of  the  agents  whom  he  thus  introduces,  with 
all  its  results,  but  in  no  case  as  controlling  that  conduct  by  direct 
interposition.  If  we  believe  in  prophecy,  we  must  admit  the  pre- 
science of  God,  and  this  alone  is  assumed. 
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BOOK  I. 

REVIEW  OF    MODERN    HISTORY   FROM    THE    SUPPRESSION 

OP    THE  WESTERN    EMPIRE,   IN    THE  TEAR  476, 

TO    THE  BEGINNING    OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Predispositions  to  the  combinations  of  modern  history. 

THE  period  to  be  reviewed  in  this  treatise  extends  from 
the  suppression  of  the  western  empire  in  the  year  476  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  of 
France  in  the  year  1789,  a  period  exceeding  thirteen 
centuries,  and  so  distinguished  from  preceding  events  by 
one  great  convulsion,  and  from  those  which  have  already 
followed,  or  may  hereafter  follow,  by  another,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  vast  number  of  events  which  may  be  studied  as  a 
whole.  Of  this  great  period  it  is  to  be  shown,  that  all 
the  transactions  which  it  comprehends,  however  diversi- 
fied, and  however  destitute  of  direct  connection,  have  yet 
been  instrumental  to  a  common  result,  in  the  improvement 
of  the  social  condition  of  men. 

Before  these  transactions  are  examined  in  their  detail, 
it  is  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  predispositions,  by 
which  preparation  may  have  been  made  for  the  general 
improvement  of  society  ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  God 
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should  have  willed  this  improvement,  without  so  disposing 
the  circumstances  of  nations  as  to  qualify  them  for  the 
attainment. 

In  this  enquiry  an  observation  presents  itself,  which 
belongs  indeed  to  the  whole  extent  of  human  history,  as 
it  relates  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
It  is  apparent,  at  the  first  inspection  of  a  map  of  the  earth, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  dry  land  is  included  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  regions.  On  the  one  side  of  the  equator, 
therefore,  is  almost  the  entire  scene  of  human  activity, 
while  the  other  is  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  a  waste  of 
waters.  This  observation  bears  a  remarkable  correspond- 
ence to  the  system  of  unity  in  the  moral  government  of 
God,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish.  If  climate  be, 
as  has  been  stated,  one  of  the  causes  affecting  and  modi- 
fying human  society,  a  unity  of  plan  requires  that  there 
should  not  be  two  distinct  and  yet  corresponding  sets  of 
climates,  comprehending  equal  portions  of  land  and  water 
similarly  distributed.  Two  systems  of  countries  would, 
in  such  a  case,  be  formed  instead  of  one ;  the  temperate 
region  of  a  southern  system  would  at  length  oppose  its 
improvement  to  that  of  the  temperate  region  of  the  north  ; 
and  the  unavoidable  collision  of  two  interfering  combina- 
tions,  while  it  obstructed  the  further  improvement  of  each, 
would  confound  every  conception  of  a  common  superin- 
tendence, controlling  and  combining  their  operations. 
Such  a  collision  is,  however,  effectually  precluded  by 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
but  a  single  system.  The  habitations  of  men  are  com- 
prised under  a  single  set  of  climates,  those  belonging  to 
the  other  hemisphere  being  too  inconsiderable  in  extent 
of  land  to  be  more  than  appendages  to  the  rest ;  and, 
while  only  so  much  of  the  water  has  been  admitted  into 
the  northern  region  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  countries,  the  southern  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  grand  repository  of  this  element. 

With  that  part  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  sur- 
face, which  has  relation  to  the  transactions  of  ancient 
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history,  the  present  treatise  has  no  concern.  Western 
Europe,  as  the  special  theatre  of  the  various  improve- 
ments to  be  now  examined,  demands  a  principal  share  of 
attention ;  and  the  remoter  countries  of  the  world  are 
then  to  be  considered  as  its  appendages. 

Western  Europe  is  singularly  fitted  by  its  local  circum- 
stances, not  only  for  forming  within  itself  a  very  improved 
condition  of  social  existence,  but  also  for  becoming  the 
moral  centre,  from  which  this  improvement  should  be 
ultimately  spread  over  the  earth.  Placed  almost  wholly 
within1  temperate  climates,  it  possesses  the  original  ad- 
vantage ascribed  to  such  a  situation ;  more  intersected 
by  water  than  any  other  large  portion  of  the  world,  it 
presents  the  greatest  possible  excitement  to  human  ac- 
tivity ;  naturally  divided  into  territories  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, it  favours  that  limitation  of  dominion  which  is 
salutary  to  the  civil  liberties  of  men  ;  and,  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ocean  on  the 
other,  it  enjoys  the  most  diversified  means  of  communica- 
tion. In  these  our  islands,  too,  it  seems  to  have  been 
furnished  with  an  organ  peculiarly  accommodated  to  both 
purposes  of  forming,  and  of  communicating,  a  system  of 
social  improvement,  as  they  are  especially  fitted  for  the 
former  by  their  peculiar  magnitude  and  the  security  of 
their  situation,  and  for  the  latter  by  those  maritime  cir- 
cumstances of  situation,  which  fitted  them  for  establishing 
a  maritime  empire,  and  becoming  connected  with  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  globe. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  western  Europe  is  not 
only  fitted  generally  to  excite  and  to  improve  the  acti- 
vities of  men,  but  also  naturally  adapted  to  become,  for 

1  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  tem- 
perate climate,  the  frigid  zone  of  climate  reaching  even  to  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  latitude,  and  the  temperature  from  this  limit  to  the 
Indian  ocean  being  higher  than  in  Europe. — Smith,  on  the  Com- 
plexion and  Figure  of  the  Human  Species,  p.  14,  Edinb.  1788.  It 
seems  as  if  a  temperate  region  had  been  superfluous  to  a  continent 
designed  for  maintaining  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  our  species. 
Such  a  region  does  indeed  exist  in  the  lesser  Asia ;  but  this  penin- 
sula was  one  of  the  conduits  of  the  early  improvement  of  the  more 
eastern  region  in  its  passage  to  Europe,  and  was  adapted  to  foster 
it  for  the  transition. 
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a  time,  the  theatre  of  two  distinct  but  unequal  combin- 
ations of  states,  such  as  we  know  to  have  actually  existed 
within  this  region.  While  a  large  portion  of  it  advances, 
as  a  great  peninsula,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ocean,  the  remote  regions  of  the  north  have  their  separate 
Mediterranean,  round  which  it  was  natural  that  a  separate, 
though  a  less  important,  combination  of  governments 
should  for  a  time  be  constituted,  between  them  being 
placed  that  open  communication  for  the  barbarian  nations, 
in  which,  as  D'Anville2  has  remarked  of  the  extended 
plains  of  Tatary,  '  they  were  moved  about  like  the  bil- 
lows of  an  agitated  sea.'  That  such  a  double  formation 
should  have  existed  we  may  now  understand,  since  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  combinations  was  terminated  at 
the  close  of  the  struggles  of  the  French  revolution ;  for 
we  may  now  reasonably  collect,  that  the  object  of  the 
smaller  and  less  perfect  combination  of  the  north  was  to 
prepare  that  great  power  of  Russia,  which  mainly  assisted 
in  overthrowing  the  colossal  despotism  of  France.  Even 
the  rude  inferiority  of  the  chief  power  of  the  secondary 
combination  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
its  interposition  ;  for  a  people  so  little  advanced  in  refine- 
ment was  safe  from  the  contagion  of  political  and  moral 
corruption,  and  a  country  so  little  improved  could  with 
less  injury  sustain  the  ravages  of  its  formidable  invaders. 
The  continent  of  Africa,  nowhere  penetrated  by  gulfs, 
and  little  intersected  by  rivers,  is,  in  its  physical  character, 
contrasted  to  the  European  continent,  to  which  it  is  locally 
opposed.  The  great  mass  of  its  population  has,  accord- 
ingly, exhibited  none  of  that  mental  activity,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  been  characterised.  The 
Mediterranean  coast,  indeed,  has,  in  various  ages,  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  European 
civilisation.  The  early  refinement  of  Egypt  gave  to  Greece 
the  first  rudiments  of  arts  and  institutions ;  the  military 
spirit  of  Carthage,  combined  as  it  was  with  maritime  en- 
terprise, disciplined  to  foreign  conquest  the  growing 
empire  of  Rome ;  the  Christian  church,  early  established 
in  the  same  part  of  the  continent,  sustained  an  important 

2  Etats  formes  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  1'Empire  R.,  p.  260. 
Paris,  1771. 
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part  in  the  formation  of  that  of  western  Europe ;  and  the 
Mohammedan,  states,  afterwards  established  on  this  coast, 
constituted  a  chain  of  communication,  by  which,  in  a  later 
period,  the  empire  of  the  Arabians  acted  upon  the  modern 
system  of  the  west.  This  instrumentality  of  the  African 
coast  appears,  however,  to  have  been  guarded  by  the 
interposition  of  extensive  deserts  between  it  and  the  in- 
terior countries,  the  progress  of  civilisation  having  been 
in  this  manner  effectually  diverted  from  wasting  itself 
upon  an  African  population,  and  directed  towards  the 
region  in  which  it  might  be  beneficially  received. 

In  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  the  middle 
regions  of  Africa  appear  to  have  borne  the  same  burthen, 
which,  in  each  particular  society,  falls  upon  the  inferior 
orders.  The  less  improved  countries  of  the  world  have 
indeed,  in  all  ages,  supplied  the  others  with  slaves.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  that  most  curious  account  of  the  trade  of 
Tyre,  which  is  given  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,3  slaves  are 
mentioned  as  imported  from  Greece  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Black-sea.  Africa  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the 
permanent  repository  of  servile  labour,  because  least  sus- 
ceptible of  civilisation.  -The  African  slave-trade4  has 
accordingly  been  shown  to  be  a  system  of  no  modern 
date  ;  and  though,  in  modern  times,  the  wants  of  America 
have  carried  away  far  the  greatest  numbers,  yet  a  con- 
siderable traffic  5  of  the  same  kind  is  regularly  managed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  with  the  Moham- 
medan nations. 

3  Ch.  xxvii.  v.  13.  4  Leo  Africanus  says,  book  vii.  '  The  king 
of  Borno  sent  for  the  merchants  of  Barbary,  and  willed  them  to 
bring  him  great  store  of  horses ;  for  in  this  country  they  used  to 
exchange  horses  for  slaves,  and  to  give  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
twenty  slaves,  for  one  horse ;  and  by  this  means  there  were  abundance 
of  horses  brought;  howbeit  the  merchants  were  constrained  to 
stay  for  their  slaves  till  the  king  returned  home  conqueror  with 
a  great  number  of  captives,  and  satisfied  his  creditors  for  their 
horses.'  He  adds,  'The  king  maketh  invasions  but  every  year 
once,  and  that  at  one  set  and  appointed  time  of  the  year.' — 
Geogr.  Hist,  of  Africa,  transl.  by  Pory,pp.  293,  294.  Lond.  1600. 

5  '  From  Abyssinia  the  caravans  carry  yearly  to  Cairo  nearly  two 
thousand  negroes,  these  poor  creatures  having  unfortunately  been 
captured  in  war.  Most  of  the  chiefs  and  sovereigns  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  sell  or  put  to  death  all  their  prisoners.' — Narrative  of  a  Ten 
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To  this  consideration  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  mid- 
dle region  of  Africa  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  slave-trade 
should  be  justified ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  has  existed,  and 
that  it  was  founded  upon  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  in  which  it  has  chiefly  prevailed.  Great,  doubt- 
less, have  been  the  horrors  of  that  commerce,  which  has 
annually  transplanted  so  many  thousands  to  the  trans- 
atlantic regions,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  the  avidity  of 
extensive  and  profitable  speculations  ;  and  it  will  for  ever 
crown  with  glory  the  British  empire  that,  though  its  great- 
ness was  founded  upon  its  trade,  it  has  voluntarily  re- 
nounced a  traffic  so  grievously  objectionable,  and  even 
purchased  from  other  nations  their  acquiescence  in  its 
abolition6.  But  slavery  of  a  milder  description  seems  to 
be  a  natural  condition  of  our  social  progress.  Only  when 
improvement  has  been  considerably  advanced,  can  the 
voluntary  industry  of  the  freeman  be  prudently  substituted 
for  the  constrained  toil  of  the  slave,  because  then  only 
can  such  regulations  be  introduced,  as  may  render  a  state 
of  freedom  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  Bus- 
bequius7  for  Germany,  and  Fletcher8  for  Scotland,  lamented 
the  mistaken  liberality,  which,  by  indiscreetly  emanci- 
pating the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  had  involved  them 
in  the  miseries  of  poverty ;  and  the  historian9  of  the  poor 
has  declared  his  opinion,  that,  after  all  which  had  been 
recently  urged  against  slavery,  it  was  probably  most  ob- 
jectionable, as  creating  a  class  of  citizens  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society.  The  political 
mischief,  stated  by  this  writer,  is  even  compensated  by 
another  important  consideration.  It  has  been  remarked 

Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,  p.  185.  Lond.  1816.  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Landers,  Timbuctoo  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
fitable market  for  slaves,  which  are  taken  thence  to  the  states  of 
Barbary,  and  many  to  Turkey  in  Europe.— Journal  of  an  Exped. 
to  the  Niger,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  Lond.  1832.  «  To  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal Britain  paid  on  this  account,  from  first  to  last,  £700,000. 
Portugal  however  reserved  the  right  of  trading  in  certain  places  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  equator. — Rush's  Residence  at  the 
Court  of  London,  p.  256,  Lond.  1833.  7  A  G.  Busbequii  Epist. 
p.  160.  Lugd.  Bat.  1633.  8  Second  Discourse  concerning  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland.  9  State  of  the  Poor,  by  Sir  Frederic  Morton 
Eden,  vol.  i.  p.  11.  Lond.  1797. 
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that,  wherever  slavery  is  established,  those  who  are  free 
are  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom,  which  to 
them  is  not  merely  an  enjoyment,  but  a  rank  and  a  privi- 
lege. What,  therefore,  is  lost  to  the  public  by  the  degra- 
dation of  the  laborious  poor,  may  thus  be  supplied  by  the 
increased  intensity  of  the  independent  spirit  of  their 
superiors ;  and  in  this  manner  the  existence  of  slavery  \ 
in  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  while  it  simplified 
the  processes  of  their  governments,  may  have  contributed 
to  inspire  them  with  that  love  of  liberty,  which  animated 
their  genius,  and  is  still  imbibed  in  our  classical  edu- . 
cation. 

America,  which  is  probably  destined  to  be  hereafter  the 
scene  of  new  and  important  combinations,  has  already 
exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  developing  the 
commercial  activity  of  Europe.  The  mines  of  America 
furnished  the  means  of  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
Indian  commerce  ;  the  great  archipelago  of  the  West  In- 
dies invited  the  industry  of  Europeans  to  a  nearer  and 
more  convenient  traffic  ;  and  the  flourishing  settlements 
of  the  northern  continent  provided  a  growing  market  for 
the  manufacturing  skill  Qf  Great  Britain.  Humboldt10 
has  justly  remarked,  that  the  isthmus  of  America  has 
been  for  ages  the  bulwark  of  the  independence  of  China 
and  Japan.  It  does  indeed  appear  to  have  hitherto  pre- 
served those  regions  from  the  enterprise  of  Europeans, 
which  has  found  elsewhere  sufficient  occupation ;  but, 
perhaps,  a  further  destination  of  this  difficult,11  though 
narrow  barrier,  may  be  conjectured,  as  it  may  seem  to 
have  been  designed  that  the  commerce  of  these  countries 
should  thereby  be  reserved  for  the  future  aggrandisement 
of  America. 

Asia,  in  nurturing  the  early  improvement  of  mankind, 
has,  in  ancient  times,  discharged  its  primary  function.  To 

10  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 
London,  1811.  u  M.  de  Humboldt  has  informed  us,  that  nine 
different  parts  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  present  a  probability  of  a 
water-communication  between  the  two  oceans ;  and  that  some  com- 
munication has,  in  one  of  these  places,  actually  existed  since  the 
year  1788.  But  he  maintains  the  impracticability  of  making  such 
a  canal,  as  would  permit  the  passage  of  ships  capable  of  sailing 
from  Europe  to  Asia.  Ibid,  book  i.  ch.  2. 
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that  continent,  the  improvement  which  it  had  so  nurtured 
is,  doubtless,  in  some  future  period,  to  be  restored,  when 
it  shall  have  been  matured  in  the  other  regions,  to  which 
it  had  been  transmitted ;  but  in  the  period  of  time  now 
to  be  considered,  it 13  has  been  merely  subordinate  to  the 
arrangements  of  Europe.  It  long  continued  to  furnish, 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  south,  and  the  Tatars  of  the  north, 
a  force  of  compression  to  consolidate  the  rising  system  of 
the  west ;  by  presenting  an  object  for  the  enterprises  of 
the  crusaders,  it  exercised  a  various  influence  on  the  gene- 
ral state  and  relations  of  European  society ;  through  the 
Spanish  establishments  of  the  Arabians,  it  conveyed  to 
Christendom  the  refinement  which  had  characterised  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Persia  ;  and  by  the  trade  of  Hindos- 
tan  and  China,  it  has  aggrandised  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe,  and  especially  Great  Britain. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  general  distribution  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  correspondence  to  the  trans- 
actions of  modern  history,  we  now  proceed  to  that  of  the 
nations  which  have  been  engaged  in  this  great  drama, 
that  we  may,  if  it  be  possible,  discover  whether  they  were, 
in  any  respects,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  parts,  which 
they  have  severally  sustained. 

In  the  first  general  and  indistinct  view  which  we  take 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  west,  we 
are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  melancholy  struggle  be- 
tween civilisation  and  barbarism,  in  which  the  latter  un- 
happily prevailed,  and  thus  entailed  upon  the  world  a  long 
succession  of  violence  and  ignorance.  The  splendid  train 
of  Roman  triumphs  has  pre-occupied  our  minds  with 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  the  destroyed  government ;  the 
wisdom  of  Roman  legislation  has  accustomed  us  to  regard 
the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  as  almost  identified  with 
the  civilisation  of  our  species  ;  and  the  adopted  literature 
of  Greece  has  added  its  captivating  brilliancy  to  the  other 
interesting  recollections  of  Roman  greatness  and  dignity. 
Opposed  to  this  empire,  we  conceive  a  multitude  of  savage 
hordes,  bursting  from  regions  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  cultivate,  eagerly  possessing  themselves  of  treasures 

12  This  was  by  Euripides,  dated  from  the  fall  of  Troy :  A.<riav 
Evpuiraf  Qtpdirvav.  Hecuba,  479,  480. 
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which  they  knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  overwhelming  in  one 
mingled  mass  of  ruin  all  the  arts,  by  which  human  life 
had  been  raised  so  highly  above  their  own  low  condition, 
and  by  their  long  protracted  violences  almost  obliterating 
the  remembrance  of  the  improvement  of  preceding  ages. 
A  closer  inspection  will,  however,  discover  to  us  that  the 
empire  had  suffered  so  deep  and  fatal  a  degeneracy,  that 
its  continuance,  if  it  had  been  politically  practicable,  could 
not,  in  a  moral  view,  have  been  desirable  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  tribes  by  which  it  was  overpowered, 
rude  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  possessed  those  sound 
and  manly  qualities  which  the  corrupted  slaves  of  Rome 
had  wholly  lost,  and  were,  therefore,  fitted  to  renovate  the 
energies  of  the  empire,  and  to  prepare  it  for  assuming 
another  and  a  better  form.  The  great  struggle  then  be- 
tween the  Roman  empire  and  the  northern  nations,  instead 
of  appearing  to  be  the  mere  conflict  of  civilisation  and 
barbarism,  should  present  itself  to  us  as  the  salutary  com- 
bination of  two  dissimilar  portions  of  mankind,  one  of 
which  possessed,  though  in  degeneracy  and  decay 1J,  the 
elements  of  social  improvement ;  the  other,  amidst  all  the 
rudeness  of  unsettled  wildness,  was  yet  characterised  by 
those  native  energies  of  mind,  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  corruptions  of  civilised  society. 

The  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  14  is  represented  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  long  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  period  denominated  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  ending  in  the  year  180.  The  minds  of  men, 
destitute  of  the  strong  excitement  of  political  agitation, 

13  A  curious  testimony  of  the  importance  of  the  social  principles 
still  existing  among  the  Romans,  was  borne  by  the  Gothic  prince 
Adolphus,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  convinced,  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  a  purely  Gothic  empire  could  not  be  formed. — 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  250.  Lond.  1787. 
Two  qualities,  says  M.  Sismondi,  appear  to  be  necessary  to  liberty, 
individual  force  or  energy  and  social :  the  former,  or  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, is  the  quality  of  a  savage,  and  was  brought  into  modern 
Europe  by  the  tribes  of  the  north ;  the  latter,  or  the  social  dis- 
position, could  arise  only  amidst  civilisation,  and  therefore  existed 
only  in  the  south.  The  people  of  the  former,  he  adds,  had  liberty 
without  a  country,  those  of  the  latter  had  a  country  without  liberty. — 
Hist,  des  Repub.  Italiennes,  tome  i.  p.  417 — 419.  Paris,  1809. 

w  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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were  reduced  to  a  dull  and  spiritless  torpor,  which  dis- 
qualified them  for  exertion  of  every  kind.  To  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  long-continued  tranquillity  was 
added,  however,  the  constraint  of  an  arbitrary  government. 
Longinus  1S  has  accordingly  represented  the  genius  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  cramped  and 
contracted,  like  the  limbs  of  children  which  have  been 
confined  by  bandages.  The  influence  of  this  two-fold 
depravation  was  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
character ;  literary  genius,  taste  in  the  arts,  military  spirit, 
all  withered  together,  and  presented  one  uniform  appear- 
ance of  general  decay 16.  In  the  fourth  century,  learning 
of  every  kind  was  abandoned  for  the  idle  recreations  of 
the  theatre,  so  that,  when  in  a  time  of  apprehended  famine 
it  had  become  expedient  to  diminish  the  population  of  the 
capital,  the  teachers  of  learning  were  banished,  while  six 
thousand  dancers  of  both  sexes  were  retained.  The  li- 
braries, we  are  told,  were  shut  like  the  tombs ;  and  in  the 
few  houses  which  before  had  cherished  a  love  for  liberal 
piirsuits,  the  indolent  gratification  of  music  engrossed  every 
attention.  Diocletian  and  Constantine 17  were  the  last 
who  erected  public  edifices  of  a  solid  and  durable  construc- 
tion ;  and  even  of  their  buildings  the  design  and  execution 
exhibited  marks  of  inferiority.  The  passion  for  statues  18 
still  remained,  prompted  by  the  ambitious  desire  of  posthu- 
mous reputation  ;  but  the  statues  of  this  declining  period, 
instead  of  being  recommended  by  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
were  embellished  with  a  covering  of  gold.  The  trium- 
phal 19  arch  of  Constantine,  indeed,  which  the  Romans 
could  adorn  only  by  pillaging  that  of  Trajan,  bore  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  extinction  of  taste.  The  profes- 
sion of  arms  ™  was,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  relinquished  to  the  barbarians  of  the  frontiers, 
who  thus  became  possessed  of  the  power,  as  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  evil,  however, 
had  begun  so  early  as  in  the  first  century,  for  Tacitus  21 
has  represented  the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies  as  then 

15  De  Sublim.  cap.  43.        16  Ammiani  Marcellini,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  6. 

17  Hist,  des  Allemands,  par  Schmidt,  tome  i.  p.  200.     Liege,  1 784. 

18  Ammiani  Marcellini,  ubi  supra.        19  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  512.        20  Ibid.  p.  203.        21  Annal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  40. 
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consisting  wholly  of  foreigners.  Even  the  population  M  of 
Italy  began  to  fail,  and  to  furnish  in  its  diminution,  the 
last  and  most  decisive  proof,  that  the  empire  had  reached 
nearly  to  the  limit  of  its  natural  existence.  The  govern- 
ment too,  while  it  was  thus  tottering  in  decay,  imposed  on 
its  siibjects  burthens  so  oppressive,  that,  at  a  the  time  of 
its  dissolution,  the  name  of  Roman  citizen  was  held  in 
abhorrence,  and  those  who  were  entitled  to  claim  it  went 
over  to  the  barbarians.  Justly,  then,  might  the  historian 
of  its  decline  and  fall 24  pronounce,  that,  if  all  the  barba- 
rian tribes  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  empire  of  the  west 
could  not  have  been  saved  from  destruction.  Neither  was 
the  subversion  of  the  western  empire  effected  by  the  sud- 
den shock  of  overbearing  violence,  but  by  a  change  so 
gradual,  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  other 
successions  of  an  agitated  government.  Count  Ricimer 25, 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  barbarian  troops  employed 
for  the  defence  of  Italy,  reigned  in  effect  over  that  country 
during  fifteen  years,  appointing  and  removing  emperors 
at  his  pleasure,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  assume  the 
imperial  dignity.  Soon  after  death  had  delivered  Italy 
from  the  real,  though  unacknowledged,  dominion  of  this 
barbarian,  the  son  M  of  a  Roman,  who,  in  one  of  the  ceded 
provinces,  had  been  naturalised  among  the  Huns,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  station  of  emperor ;  and,  within  a  year,  this 
feeble  monarch,  by  a  formal  act  of  abdication,  transferred 
his  sovereignty  to  Odoacer,  a  native  barbarian.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  prevailed,  and  Odo- 
acer27, agreeably  to  an  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate, 
submitted  his  royalty  to  the  supremacy  of  Zeno,  the 
eastern  emperor,  from  whom  he  accepted  the  title  of 
patrician,  with  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy. 

22  It  was  found  necessary  to  exempt  from  tribute  330,000  acres  of 
Campania,  as  desert  and  uncultivated. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol. 
ii.  p.  65.  23  Salviani  de  Gubern.  Dei,  lib.  v.  cap.  5.  M  Decline 
and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  434.  25  Ibid.  p.  451 — 190.  «  The  last 
emperor  of  the  west,  in  whom  were  so  strangely  united  the  names  of 
Romulus  and  Augustus,  was  the  son  of  Orestes,  a  Roman  of 
Pannonia,  who,  when  that  province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  Attila. — Ibid.  pp.  492,  498.  27  Ibid. 
pp.496,  497. 
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While  the  Romans  were  rapidly  degenerating  into  that 
worst  species  of  barbarism,  the  barbarism  of  corrupted 
civilisation,  some  of  the  nations  of  the  north  were  making 
such  advances  in  improvement,  as  qualified  them  to  che- 
rish in  their  future  acquisitions  the  still  remaining  prin- 
ciples of  human  refinement,  and  to  give  being  to  com- 
munities, in  which  these  should  be  propagated  with  re- 
cruited vigour.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  barbarians 
were  the  Goths,  who  were  nearest  to  the  part  of  the  fron- 
tier of  the  empire  least  distant  from  the  centre.  So  early28 
as  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  was  begun  in  the  year 
270,  and  ended  in  the  year  275,  the  great  province  of 
Dacia  was  relinquished  to  them,  and  the  Danube  was  con- 
stituted the  northern  boundary.  This  cession  became  the 
epoch  of  Gothic  civilisation,  many  of  the  Roman  inhabit- 
ants remaining  in  the  abandoned  province,  and  introducing 
among  their  new  masters  a  knowledge  of  the  conveniences 
of  cultivated  life.  Here  they  continued  during  a  century, 
after  which  they  were  attacked  by  the  Huns,  who29  appear 
to  have  received  the  impulse  from  the  remote  confines  of 
China.  The  Ostrogoths30,  or  eastern  tribes  of  the  Goths, 
being  subdued  by  that  nation,  the  Visigoths,  or  western, 
entreated  the  emperor  Valens  to  permit  them  to  pass  the 
Danube,  and  to  form  a  settlement  on  its  southern  side. 
This  settlement  was  effected  in  Mcesia  in  the  year  376. 
From  31  this  station  they,  in  the  year  408,  invaded  Italy 
under  Alaric,  and  two  years  afterwards  plundered  the  im- 
perial city ;  and  in  the  year  412,  they  were  induced  to 
retire  into  Gaul,  where  they  possessed  themselves  of  the 
southern  provinces.  In  the  following32  year  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  during  more  than  fifty  years  had  been  settled 
near  the  Rhine,  entered  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  same 
country.  These  two  nations,  but  more  especially  the  Visi- 
goths, appear  to  have  been  instrumental  in  preserving  a 
portion  of  the  refinement  of  a  country,  which,  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  had  received  considerable  improvement. 
The  dominion  of  the  Goths  was  also  extended  over  Spain, 

28  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357.  ™  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp. 

563 — 592.  30  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  cap.  xxi. — xxv. 

31  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  192,  &c.  32  Etats  formes 
en  Europe,  &c.  par  D'Anville,  pp.  92,  93. 
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which  the  Vandals  abandoned  for  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa. 

The  Ostrogoths,  having  M  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  in  the  year  453  by  the  death  of  Attila, 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Huns,  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, received  from  the  empire  a  grant  of  Pannonia. 
This  province  is  described  by  the  Gothic  historian,  as  then 
adorned  with  many  cities,  and  was  therefore  well  fitted  for 
their  improvement ;  it  was  also  conveniently  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Italy,  the  scene  of  their  future  des- 
tination. For  the  education  of  Theodoric,  the  leader  of 
the  Italian  expedition,  a  special  provision  may  be  said  to 
have  been  made,  as  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  sent 
a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  became 
a  favourite  of  the  eastern  emperor,  and  continued  to  reside 
until  the  time  of  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

It  appears  from  these  facts,  that  the  whole  of  the  Go- 
thic nation  was  first  placed  for  a  century  in  an  exterior 
province  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  then  the  portion,  which 
was  afterwards  established  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  was  brought  into  a  nearer  and  more 
improved  situation,  where  it  remained  during  thirty-two 
years.  It  also  appears  that  another  nation,  which  had 
been  quietly  settled  during  more  than  the  half  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gallic  province,  occupied  about 
the  same  time  the  eastern  districts  of  that  country.  The 
fall  of  these  transalpine  territories  naturally  preceded  the 
subversion  of  the  domestic  government ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  other  portion  of  the  Goths,  which  afterwards  founded 
the  Italian  kingdom,  was  brought  into  an  interior  and  ad- 
jacent province  at  a  subsequent  period ;  early  enough, 
however,  to  allow  them  a  residence  of  almost  forty  years. 
The  prince  too,  under  whose  guidance  they  entered  Italy, 
was  favoured  with  all  the  opportunities  of  refinement, 
which  the  eastern  capital  could  afford. 

While  tribes,  in  some  degree  trained  to  civilisation,  were 
thus  introduced  into  these  countries,  other  tribes  of  a  very 
different  character  also  advanced  into  the  empire ;  and  it 
is  particularly  remarkable  and  curious,  that  the  two  prin- 

33  Jornandes,  cap.  1. — lii. 
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cipal  governments  of  the  modern  system  of  nations  owe 
their  commencements  to  these  ruder  barbarians,  the  French 
government  to  the  Franks,  and  the  British  to  the  Saxons. 

The  Franks  were  a  tribe,  or  rather  an  association  of 
tribes,  which  could  boast  no  advantage  of  Roman  culture, 
and  had  not  even  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  re- 
ligion M,  a  superior  reputation  for  valour  being  their  most 
distinguishing  characteristic.  By  these  the  Burgundians 
of  the  eastern  districts  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and,  in 
the  south,  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  almost  limited  to  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  It  seems  as  if  provision  had  been  first 
made  for  the  preservation  of  some  part  of  the  refinement 
of  this  highly  cultivated  province  of  the  empire,  by  the 
earlier  establishment  of  the  comparatively  civilized  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians,  and  that  then,  from  another  quar- 
ter, was  infused  the  spirit  of  a  fierce  and  military  nation, 
to  furnish  the  central  country  of  the  future  system  with  a 
principle  of  energy,  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  its 
allotted  position.  A  similar  combination  seems  to  have 
been  formed  also  in  Italy,  by  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  the  Lombards,  a  people35  described  as  few  in  number, 
but  distinguished  by  extraordinary  ferocity. 

The  Saxons  and  the  Angles,  who  were  the  founders  of 
the  British  government,  were  yet  ruder  than  the  Franks 
and  Lombards,  being  not  only  strangers  to  the  civilisation 
and  the  religion  of  the  imperial  government,  but  excited 
by  their  maritime  situation  to  the  practice  of  piracy.  In 
the  habits  of  naval  enterprise  we  may  discover  a  corre- 
spondence to  the  maritime  character  of  the  government 
afterwards  established  in  England ;  the  relation  of  the 
rudeness  of  these  untutored  tribes  to  its  general  improve- 
ment seems  however  to  have  consisted  more  particularly 
in  their  wild  independence.  Not  combined,  like  the 
Franks,  by  the  habits  of  warfare  under  a  single  chief,  but 

84  Libanius  says,  that  it  was  a  law  among  them  to  conquer  or  die  ; 
that  when  Julian,  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  had  taken  some  pri- 
soners of  that  nation,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  send  them  to  the 
emperor ;  and  that  the  emperor,  when  he  saw  them,  said  that  they 
were  indeed  a  gift,  and  distributed  them  among  his  legions,  in  the 
persuasion  that  he  thereby  combined  with  them  so  many  fortresses. 
— Vie  de  Julien,  par  M.  de  la  Bleterie,  pp.  94,95.  Paris,  1775. 

35  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  215,  note. 
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divided  into  numerous  parties  acting  under  separate  leaders, 
they  gave  a  beginning,  not  to  a  great  military  monarchy, 
but  to  a  balanced  constitution  of  various  orders.  Provision, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  another  tribe  of  northern  barbarians,  for  the  sub- 
sequent refinement  of  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  Saxon  government,  the  Normans  becoming 
qualified,  by  a  long  establishment  in  France,  for  supplying 
what  was  deficient  in  the  civilisation  of  their  brethren,  and 
also  for  introducing  a  new  modification  of  the  loose  and 
disorderly,  but  free  constitution  of  government,  which  these 
had  at  length  erected. 

Of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  bar- 
barians, whose  kindred  tribes  overwhelmed  and  occupied 
the  south.  These  countries  ^  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  empire,  and  could  receive  improvement  only  by 
the  reaction  of  the  governments  established  in  the  seats  of 
civilisation.  For  this  purpose  all  that  was  required  was, 
that  such  an  affinity  should  exist  between  their  inhabitants 
and  the  new  masters  of  the  southern  countries,  as  might 
facilitate  the  communication  of  the  refinement  which  the 
latter  had  acquired.  The  remaining  improvement  of  the 
ruined  empire,  together  with  the  attainments  of  its  barba- 
rian conquerors,  was  thus  gradually  diffused  throughout 
these  northern  countries ;  and  western  Europe,  from  Lap- 
land to  the  strait  of  the  Mediterranean,  however  diversi- 
fied by  the  varieties  of  local  circumstances,  assumed  a 
general  resemblance  of  manners  and  of  political  con- 
stitutions. 

The  treatise  of  Tacitus  has  rendered  every  student 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Ger- 
many, which  acted  a  part  so  important  in  the  formation  of 
the  modern  system.  Disgusted  indeed  with  the  vices  of  a 
decaying  government,  he  seems  to  have  sought  a  refuge 
for  his  feelings  in  the  contemplation  of  the  uncorrupted 

36  The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  were  on  the  Gallic 
side  of  the  Rhine,  being  so  named  only  because  the  Germans  had 
passed  into  those  parts  of  Gaul. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
The  country,  indeed,  which  has  since  become  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans  when  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
former  inhabitants. — Ibid.  p.  400. 
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simplicity  of  its  barbarous  neighbours,  and  to  have  de- 
scribed their  manners  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  which  is 
experienced  by  the  inhabitant  of  a  crowded  city,  when  he 
beholds  freedom  and  nature  in  some  rural  retreat.  But, 
whatever  abatement  of  his  panegyric  may  be  thought  due 
to  this  temper  of  his  mind,  enough  of  his  representation 
must  remain  unshaken,  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  with  re- 
spect these  regenerators  of  the  west. 

Besides  that  hardy  spirit  of  manly  valour,  which  had 
been  lost  amidst  the  tranquil  luxury  of  an  established  and 
extensive  empire,  other  qualities  also  belonged  to  these 
barbarians,  which  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
incipient  system.  The  civilised  nations  of  the  south  had 
cultivated  the  social  qualities  of  our  nature,  until  indi- 
viduals had  ceased  to  feel  a  dependence  on  themselves, 
and  their  character  had  been  degraded  by  a  servile  sub- 
mission to  authority.  The  northern  tribes  had  retained 
their  manly  independence,  because,  by  the  disadvantages  of 
their  situation,  they  had  been  debarred  from  that  progress 
of  civilisation,  in  which  it  would  have  been  suppressed, 
being  retained  in  a  state  of  imperfect  combination,  in  which 
the  importance,  and  even  the  personal  safety,  of  every  man 
was  the  result  of  his  own  qualities.  The  introduction  of 
tribes  thus  characterised  would  supply  the  spirit  which  was 
deficient  in  the  slaves  of  an  exhausted  empire.  The 
aggregate  population  would  learn  to  combine  a  feeling  of 
personal  dignity  with  the  habit  of  political  submission ; 
and  preparation  would  be  made  for  constructing  that  go- 
vernment of  balanced  orders,  which  Tacitus37  contemplated 
with  despair. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  freedom  of 
modern  governments  is  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Ger- 
man conquerors  of  the  empire.  The  municipal  regula- 
tions38 of  the  principal  towns  had  been  copied  from  the 

37  Cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus,  aut  primores,  aut  singuli 
regunt :  delecta  ex  his  et  consociata  reipublicse  forma  iaudari  facilius 
quam  evenire,  vel  si  evenit,  baud  diuturna  ease  potest. — Annal.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  33.  38  Heineccii,  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  i.  app.  123.  The 
colonies,  too,  though  they  did  not,  like  the  municipal  towns,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  framing  their  own  laws,  but  were  subject  to  those 
of  Rome,  yet  had  nearly  the  same  forms  of  republican  administration. 
—Ibid.  131. 
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republican  regulations  of  ancient  Rome,  of  which  the  forms 
had  still  been  preserved  in  the  capital ;  and  a  number  of 
little  republics,  thus  continuing  to  exist  within  the  domi- 
nion of  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  furnished  the  model  of  the 
commons  of  modern  governments.  But  the  independence 
of  the  Germans  extended  through  an  entire  constitution 
that  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  in  the  ancient  empire,  had 
been  limited  to  the  interior  administration  of  cities.  Though 
with  various  success,  according  to  the  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, every  government  of  Avestern  Europe  has  ac- 
cordingly, in  some  period,  admitted  to  its  public  councils 
the  representatives  of  its  commons,  there  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  public  interests  in  conjunction  with  an  in- 
dependent nobility. 

Another  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Germans  was  the 
reverence,  which  they  appear  to  have  entertained  for  the 
delicacy  of  the  female  character,  neither  degrading  their 
women  into  slaves,  like  other  barbarians,  nor  into  objects 
of  merely  sensual  gratification,  like  those  who  called  them- 
selves civilised.  The  German  woman  was  the  companion 
of  her  husband,  participating  his  cares  without  servile 
drudgery,  and  influencing  his  actions  with  the  gentle  sway 
of  respect  and  affection.  The  continence  belonging  to  this 
character,  formed  the  most  obvious  contrast  with  the  cor- 
rupted manners  of  the  empire.  Salvian39  has  declared  his 
persuasion,  that  the  empire  had  been  subjected  to  the  bar- 
barians for  the  punishment  of  its  vitiated  morals,  and  has 
informed  us,  that  even  the  Vandals 40,  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
serving in  their  own  conduct  the  rules  of  chastity,  had 
enforced  the  same  sobriety  among  their  Roman  subjects. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  tribes 
discriminated  from  the  Germans  by  almost  every  imagin- 
able distinction,  the  Slavians,41  who  had  followed  the  Ger- 

39  De  Gubernatione  Dei,  lib.  vii.  In  Africa,  he  has  remarked,  the 
Vandals  carried  their  reformation  so  far,  as  to  compel  all  the  common 
women  to  marry.  40  The  Vandals  dwelt  anciently  near  the  Palus 
Meotis  ;  pressed  by  hunger,  they  removed  to  the  Franks,  who  were 
situated  near  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  latter  station  they  proceeded 
to  Spain. — Procopii  Hist.  Vandal,  lib.  i.  They  seem,  as  a  more 
barbarous  tribe,  to  have  served  to  break  down  the  Roman  government 
of  Spain,  and  thus  to  prepare  that  province  for  the  reception  of  the 
Goths.  41  The  Slavians  derived  their  name  from  a  word  of  their  own 
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mans  into  the  empire,  succeeding  to  the  possession  of  the 
countries,  which  these  had  relinquished.  From  the  Ger- 
mans they  differed  in  their  persons,42  which  bore  a  Tatar 
character,  in  their  language,  so  that  the  distinction  has  been 
transmitted  to  their  modern  descendants,  in  their  dress,43 
which  was  loose  and  flowing,  unlike  to  the  close  garments 
of  the  Germans,  and  in  their  mode  of  fighting,44  which  was 
equestrian.  A  more  important  distinction  than  all  these 
was,  that  they  held  yet  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lisation,45 being  esteemed  barbarous  even  in  comparison 
with  other  barbarians. 

The  distinctness  of  the  Slavian  population  of  the  north- 
eastern counties  of  Europe  may  be  considered,  as  having 
served  to  maintain  the  separation  of  the  two  combinations 
of  governments  heretofore  existing  in  Europe.  If  it  was 
important  that  Russia  should  have  been  preserved  in  a  rude 
independence,  that  it  might  be  prepared  for  bearing  a 
principal  part  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  French  empire,  this  rude  independence  seems 
itself  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  peculiar  and  pre-emi- 
nent barbarism  of  its  original  inhabitants,  which  was  ill- 
fitted  to  yield  to  the  influences  of  southern  improvement. 

language,  slawa  or  slava,  signifying  glory.  From  their  name  again, 
in  modern  language,  has  been  taken  the  appellation  of  bondsmen,  the 
Venetians  having  reduced  many  of  them  to  servitude. — Etats  formes 
en  Europe,  &c.  pp.  30,  31.  42  The  description  of  the  person  of 
Attila,  in  the  History  of  Jornandes,  is  completely  that  of  a  Tatar : 
forma  brevis,  lato  pectore,  capite  grandiori,  minutis  oculis,  rarus 
barba,  cam's  aspersus,  simonaso,  teter  colore. — De  Rebus  Geticis,  cap. 
xxxv.  The  historian  has  added,  originis  suae  sigua  restituens,  but 
this  alludes  to  a  fable  invented  by  fear  and  aversion,  that  he  and  his 
nation  were  the  progeny  of  witches  and  evil  spirits. — Ibid.  cap.  xxiv. 
43  Locupletissimi  veste  distinguuntur,  non  fluitante,  sicut  Sarmatse 
ac  Parthi,  sed  stricta,  et  singulos  artus  exprimente. — Tac.  de  Germ, 
cap.  xvii.  The  close  dress,  so  expressive  of  the  superior  activity  of 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  appears  thus  to  have 
descended  to  them  from  their  German  ancestors.  **  Hi  tamen 
(Venedi  scilicet)  inter  Germanos  potius  referuntur,  quia  et  domus 
fingunt,  et  scuta  gestant,  et  pedum  usu  ac  pernicitate  gaudent ;  qua 
omnia  diversa  Sarmatis  sunt,  in  plaustro  equoque  viventibus. — Tac. 
de  Germ.  cap.  xlvi.  45  Tacitus  says,  of  a  degenerated  tribe  of  Ger- 
mans, the  Peucini  "  nonnihil  in  Sarmatarum  habitum  foedantur.' — 
Ibid. 


CHAPTER  II. 

History  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  in  the 
year  569,  to  the  suppression  of  the  caliphate  in 
the  year  1258. 

Mohammed  born  in  the  year  569 — Jle  assumes  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter, 609 — Flight  to  Medina,  or  hegyra,  622 — Conquest  of  Arabia 
completed,  and  death  of  Mohammed,  632 — Conquest  of  Syria,  633 
— of  Egypt,  640 — of  Persia,  651 — Beginning  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ommiyah,  661 — Conquest  of  northern  Africa,  709 — of  Transox- 
iana,  710 — of  Spain,  711 — Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel, 
732 — Beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  Abbas,  749 — Decline  of  the  go- 
vernment, 842 — Caliph  deprived  of  authority,  941 — Beginning  of 
the  Patan  or  Afghan  dynasty  of  India,  1205 — All  India  conquered 
except  the  Deccan,  1218 — Caliphate  suppressed,  1258. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  those  particulars  have  been  con- 
sidered, whether  of  local  situation  or  of  national  character, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  having  predisposed  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe  to  the  functions,  which  they  have  re- 
spectively discharged  in  the  combinations  of  its  history. 
Before  the  review  of  that  history  is  begun,  it  may  be  most 
convenient  to  review  the  history  of  the  Arabs,  who  made  a 
deep  and  important  impression  on  the  system  of  Europe 
themselves,  and  afterwards  furnished  with  all  the  influence 
attached  to  their  religion  the  tribe  of  Tatars,  which  finally 
overthrew  the  eastern  empire  and  established  itself  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  The  review  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
may  thus  be  prosecuted  with  less  interruption. 

In  considering  the  external  agency  of  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  on  the  European  system,  two  successive  periods 
of  time  should  be  carefully  distinguished,  that  of  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the  Turks.  The  Arabs,  though 
rude  and  ignorant  in  the  commencement  of  their  enter- 
prises, acquired,  with  their  empire,  a  taste  for  the  refine- 
ments of  those  whom  they  conquered,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Europeans  of  the  west  a  knowledge  of  improvement,  which 
could  not  then  have  reached  them  by  any  other  communi- 
cation. This  people,  therefore,  served  not  merely  to  com- 
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press  and  bind  together  the  yet  imperfect  union  of  the  new 
system  of  society,  but  also  to  convey  to  it  the  refinement, 
which  it  had  eagerly  seized  as  the  best  prize  of  its  victories ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ment of  the  Arabs  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  western  nations.  The  Turks,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Arabs,  borrowed  from  them  their  religion,  and 
could  not  fail  to  receive  from  them  some  slight  tincture  of 
their  refinement ;  but,  sprung  from  a  ruder  and  less  genial 
climate,  and  despising  the  Greeks,  whom  they  had  subdued, 
they  remained  barbarians  in  the  chief  seats  of  ancient  civi- 
lisation, and  were  enemies  to  the  arts,  not  less  than  to  the 
religion  of  Europe.  The  difference  was,  however,  well  ac- 
commodated to  the  progressive  formation  of  the  system  of 
the  west.  The  Turks,  by  their  very  barbarism,  drove  the 
precious  remnant  of  the  scholarship  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
which  had  then  been  prepared  to  receive  and  cherish  it ; 
and  the  same  barbarism,  by  obstructing  the  long  established 
communication  with  the  rich  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  east,  has  served  to  propel  into  the  ocean  that  com- 
merce, for  which  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  at  length 
opened  new  courses. 

For  explaining  the  important  distinction  observable  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  solution  is  drawn  from  the  different  in- 
fluences of  a  northern  and  a  southern  climate.  But  how 
inadequate  is  this  solution  to  the  entire  explanation,  will 
appear  at  once  to  those,  who  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  desert  of  Upper  Egypt1,  where  an  inactive 
and  melancholy  mysticism  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 

1  This  was  accordingly  the  parent  country  of  monkery.  Paul,  the 
first  hermit,  established  himself  there  in  the  third  century.  Antony, 
who  first  formed  the  monks  into  societies  in  the  fourth  century,  intro- 
duced his  regulations  in  the  same  region. — Mosheim,  cent.  3,  part  ii. 
chap.  iii.  sect,  iii.,  and  cent.  4,  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  sect.  xiii.  In  the. 
time  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  the  desert  was  peopled  by  5000  monks. 
— Decline  and  Fall.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  510.  '  1  have  seen,'  says  Niebuhr, 
'  young  Arabs  in  Yemen  dance  and  leap,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
the  sound  of  small  drums ;  yet  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  show 
greater  vivacity  than  the  Turks.  As  for  the  melancholy  Egyptians,  I 
never  saw  them  discover  any  mark  of  genuine  joy,  even  at  their  festi- 
vals, however  splendid. — Travels  in  Arabia,  &c,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157,  158. 
Perth,  1799. 
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bined  result  of  climate  and  situation.  One  of  those  pecu- 
liarities, which  appear  to  have  directed  the  excitement  of 
Arabian  imagination  rather  to  this  world  than  to  the  next, 
was  probably  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  which,  the 
navigation2  of  the  Red  Sea  being  dangerous,  constituted  it 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  commerce  of  India.  The 
Arabs  could  not  fail  to  interest  themselves  in  the  traffic, 
which  they  assisted  in  conveying  through  their  deserts,  and 
accordingly  they  learned  to  unite 3,  in  the  composition  of 
their  national  character,  the  industry  of  the  trader  with  the 
violence  of  the  robber.  To  this  singular  combination  their 
very  country  seems  to  have  been  adapted,  as  it  was  the 
peculiar  region  of  the  camel,  which  was  fitted  for  the  one 
part  of  it,  and  of  the  horse,  which  was  suited  to  the  other. 
A  second  peculiarity,  modifying  the  character  of  the  Ara- 
bians, may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  topography  of  the 
peninsular,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Egyptian 
desert.  Arabia4  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  encircled  by  a  vast 
belt  of  sandy  wastes ;  but  on  several  of  these  mountains 
much  verdure  may  be  found,  and  the  province  of  Yemen5 
has  been  described  by  Sir  William  Jones  as  the  appropri- 
ate scene  of  pastoral  poetry.  Far  different  is  such  a  coun- 
try from  the  savage  solitude  of  Egypt6,  in  which  men  must 
wish  to  withdraw  their  minds  from  a  world  so  forlorn. 

Before  the  revolution  of  Mohammed7,  or,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  write  his  name,  Mahomet8,  the  noble  and 
learned  Arabs  were  theists,  or  worshippers  of  one  God, 
while  a  stupid  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  The  religions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
were,  however,  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  that  impostor. 
When  the  Jews  first  came  into  the  country  cannot  now  be 
determined  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  we  find  them 
possessed  of  fortresses,  and  engaging  in  military  enter- 
prises. The  religion  of  Christians  was  probably  introduced 
into  it  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  church,  for  we 

2  Travels  in  Arabia,  &c.  vol  ii.  p.  86.  3  Mirum  dictu  ex  innu- 
meris  populis  pars  sequa  in  commerciis  aut  latrociniis  (legit. — Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32.  *  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  5  Essay  on 

Asiatic  Poetry.  6  Savary's  Letters  on  Egypt,  letter  xxx.  7  This 
name  is  a  passive  participle  of  the  Arabic  verb  hamada,  signifying 
to  praise. — White's  Bampton  Lect.,  notes,  p.  33.  Dublin,  1785. 

8  Dissertation  on  the  Arabs,  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 
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find  Arabians9  mentioned  among  those  whom  Peter  so  suc- 
cessfully exhorted  at  the  first  Christian  festival  of  pente- 
cost ;  but  the  first  distinct  account  of  its  introduction  is  not 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when  Origen 10 
was  invited  into  it  from  Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince. 
Nor  do  the  labours  of  this  eminent  teacher  appear  to  have 
produced  any  considerable  effect,  a  single  tribe  of  wander- 
ing Arabs  being  mentioned  as  his  only  proselytes.  That 
which  principally  brought  Christians  and  their  religion  in- 
to Arabia  was  its  independence.  The  various  sects  of 
heretics,  pursued  by  the  violence  of  their  orthodox  bre- 
thren, retired  from  the  scenes  of  cultivated  life  to  wilder- 
nesses, which  nature  had  formed  for  liberty. 

A  people  ardent  and  ignorant,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  religions  purer  than  their  own,  and  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating their  respective  pretensions,  was  well  prepared 
for  the  schemes  of  an  artful  impostor  n,  who  should  con- 
trive to  combine  whatever  might  be  most  acceptable  in  all 
the  different  modes  of  worship,  and  present  the  aggregate 
to  his  countrymen  as  a  new  interposition  of  the  Almighty, 

9  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  ii.  v.  11.  10  Mosheim,  cent.  3, 

part  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  vi.  u  Mr.  White  has  remarked,  that  the 
Koran  does  not  contain  one  single  doctrine  which  may  not  fairly  be 
derived,  either  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  from  the 
spurious  and  apocryphal  gospels  current  in  the  east,  from  the  Tal- 
mudical  legends,  or  from  the  traditions,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  Arabians. — Bampton  Lect.  p.  183.  To  these  sources,  however, 
should  be  added  the  notions  of  the  Persian  magi,  from  which  appear 
to  have  been  taken  the  hurdl  oyun,  or  paradisiacal  females,  whose 
charms  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  faithful. — Hist,  of  the  Arabs 
by  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  347.  Lond. 
1761.  The  Mohammedans  say,  that  this  book  has  been  taken 
from  a  great  book  of  the  divine  decrees,  from  which  it  was 
extracted  at  the  creation,  and  then  lodged  in  one  of  the  seven 
heavens,  which  are  beneath  the  throne  of  God;  and  that  it  was 
brought  thence,  in  successive  portions,  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
Mohammed  in  the  space  of  twenty  three  years. — D'Herbelot,  art. 
Alcoran.  The  pretended  revelations  of  Mohammed  were  digested 
into  their  present  order  from  the  palm-leaves  and  skins  on  which  they 
had  been  written,  and  from  the  recitation  of  those  who  had  committed 
them  to  memory,  by  Abu  Beer,  his  immediate  successor,  who  had 
begun  to  fear  lest  some  part  of  them  might  be  lost,  as  many  who  could 
repeat  them,  had  been  recently  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  rival  pretender  to  prophecy. — Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  vol.  i. 
p.  308. 
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to  recover  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  degree 
also  of  rude  refinement,  which  climate  and  situation  appear 
to  have  generated  in  Arabia,  supplied  a  most  commodious 
instrument  in  the  admirable  language  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Sir  William  Jones 12  has  described  as  inferior  to  none 
ever  spoken  by  i&ortals  in  copiousness  and  precision.  The 
cultivation  of  this  language  seems  to  have  been  the  favour- 
ite recreation  of  the  Arabs.  Though  letters  appear  to  have 
been  little  known,  eloquence  and  poetry  were  studied  with 
the  utmost  attention,  solemn  assemblies  being  held  for  the 
exercise  and  display  of  genius,  and  the  children  being 
employed  in  committing  to  memory  the  most  approved 
compositions.  In  the  violence  of  the  fanaticism  with  which  , 
Mohammed  inspired  them,  they  became  hostile  to  litera- 
ture13; but  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  the  native 
character  of  the  Arabs  had  been  suspended  by  its  influence, 
and  was  resumed  in  their  subsequent  patronage  of  letters. 
Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Arabs,  that  of  the 
Koreish  was  the  most  respected,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  centre  of  the 
national  religion.  The  dialect  of  this  tribe  had  attained  to 
a  refinement  correspondent  to  its  distinction.  By  the  con- 
tinual resort  of  the  other  tribes  to  Mecca14,  the  Koreish 
were  furnished  with  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which 
these  severally  possessed,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
guarded  against  provincial  corruptions  ;  and,  being  situated 
almost  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  they  were  precluded  from 
such  an  intercourse  with  strangers,  as  might  have  intro- 
duced among  them  an  admixture  of  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  In  this  manner  was  formed  the  dialect,  in  which 
the  Koran  was  composed,  so  perfect,  that  Mohammed,  when 
he  was  pressed  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  mission  by  a 
display  of  supernatural  power,  was  not  afraid  to  appeal  to 
his  book  as  an  incontrovertible  miracle15. 

12  Dissertation  on  the  Arabs.  1S  Berington's  Literary  Hist,  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  app.  ii.  14  White's  Bampt.  Lect.,  notes,  p.  30. 

15  The  interpreters  of  the  Koran  agree,  that  its  most  eloquent  pas- 
sage is  the  following,  which  describes  the  Deity  ordering  the  deluge  to 
cease  : — '  Earth,  swallow  up  thy  waters ;  ye  heavens  draw  up  those 
which  ye  have  poured  forth.  The  water  immediately  withdrew,  the 
commandment  of  God  was  accomplished,  the  ark  stopped  on  the 
mountain,  and  these  words  were  heard,  "  Woe  to  the  wicked." '  — 
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Though  Mecca  was  the  seat  of  the  most  refined  language 
of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  of  Medina16  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Book,  as  they  were  especi- 
ally favoured  with  the  pretended  revelation.  To  this  city 
it  was  the  fortune  of  Mohammed  to  be  forced  to  retire  in 
that  flight  which,  under  the  name  of  the  hegrah  or  hegyra, 
has  become  the  epoch  of  his  followers17;  and,  as  he  was 
afterwards  buried  in  this  place,  Medina  has  shared  with 
Mecca  the  veneration  of  devout  Moslems 18. 

The  flight  of  Mohammed,  caused  by  the  strenuous  re- 
sistance which  the  Koreish  opposed  to  his  pretensions, 
appears  to  have  given  to  the  religion  of  the  impostor 
that  military  character,  which  rendered  it  so  formidable  to 
the  world.  In  the  weakness  of  his  beginning,  he  had 
trusted  wholly  to  the  power  of  persuasion,  and  had  ob- 
tained at  Mecca19  but  very  moderate  success,  when,  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  the  adherents  of  the  established 
idolatry  became  alarmed,  and  drove  him  from  the  place. 
At  Medina,  where  there  was  some  knowledge  of  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  his  doctrine,  which 
recognised  the  authority  of  both,  had  been  better  received ; 
and,  as  he  was  pressed  by  the  hostility  of  his  adversaries, 
he  ventured  there  to  renounce  the  pacific  character  which 
he  had  before  maintained20.  For  the  causes  of  the  ex- 

D'Herbelot,  art.  Alcoran.  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has 
well  observed,  that  the  eloquence  of  Mohammed,  however  exalted  by 
the  divine  attributes,  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  book 
of  Job. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  209.  16  White's  Bampt. 
Lect.,  notes,  p.  9.  "  The  era  of  the  hegyra  began  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  622.  The  Arabian 
year,  by  which  it  was  computed,  consisted  of  354  days,  with  an 
addition  of  eleven  days  in  every  period  of  thirty  years. — Beveridge's 
Institutions  Chronol.  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  or  the  successor  of 
Abu  Beer,  introduced  this  computation  of  time  seventeen  years  after 
the  event,  imitating  the  Christians,  who  then  counted  their  years  from 
the  persecution  begun  by  Dioclesian,  in  the  year  284,  which 
era  they  named  the  era  of  martyrs. — D'Herbelot,  art.  Hegrah. 

18  The  Mohammedans  give  to  their  religion  the  name  eslam,  signi- 
fying an  entire  submission  and  resignation  to  God.  Hence  is  formed 
the  word  moslem,  the  appellation  of  those  who  profess  it,  which  has 
been  converted  into  the  name  mussulman  in  common  use.  Ibid.  art. 
Eslam  and  Moslem.  19  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  220,  &c. 

20  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  administered  to  his  followers  an 
oath,  which  was  called  the  woman's  oath,  because  it  did  not  oblige 
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traordinary  success21  which  his  imposture  afterwards  expe- 
rienced, may  be  assigned  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
Arabs,  the  degree  of  refinement  existing  among  them,  the 
disunion  of  their  numerous  tribes,  the  accommodating 
nature  of  his  medley  of  religions,  and  perhaps,  above  all, 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  To 
ignorant  heathens  he  taught  doctrines-,  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  pure  communications  of  divine  truth, 
much  debased,  indeed,  but  still  far  nobler,  and  more 
worthy  of  attention,  than  the  rude  tenets  of  their  own 
paganism ;  and,  ignorant  as  they  were,  and  incapable  of 
forming  a  just  judgment  of  his  pretension  to  divine  autho- 
rity, these  heathens  were  yet  in  that  state  of  pastoral  re- 
finement, in  which  they  could  be  captivated  by  the  charms 
of  eloquence23,  and  be  struck  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
scriptural  descriptions  of  God.  The  religion  of  Moham- 
med was  probably  better  adapted  to  the  moral  regulation 
of  the  east,  than  the  contentious24  and  paganised  Chris- 
tianity25, which  alone  preserved  there  the  memory  of  the 
Gospel. 

them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  him  or  his  religion;  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  heaven  during  his  stay  at  Mecca,  he  disclaimed  all  authority 
for  compelling  any  one  to  embrace  his  doctrines. — History  of  the 
Arabs,  vol.  i.  p.  84 — 88.  21  It  has  been  said,  that  if  we  divide 
the  known  regions  of  the  world  into  thirty  equal  parts,  the  Christians 
will  be  found  to  be  in  possession  of  five,  the  Mohammedans  of  six, 
and  the  idolaters  of  nineteen. — White's  Bampt.  Lect.  p.  238,  note. 

22  Among  these  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  mentioned  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God ;  then  those  which  inculcate  the  duties 
of  prayer  and  almsgiving.  23  The  following  story,  characteristic 
of  the  Arabian  taste  for  poetry,  is  related  in  a  note  of  Memoirs  of 
Klopstock,*  by  Miss  Smith,  p.  26.  Bath,  1809 ;— Mr.  Eton,  having 
translated  -to  an  .Arab  a  portion  of  the  Messiah  of  that  writer,  the 
latter  listened  with  indescribable  attention,  and  then  rose  up  in 
great  agitation,  exclaiming,  '  Excellent !  but  Allah  pardon  him  for 
having  so  highly  exalted  the  Son.'  He  afterwards  begged  that  Mr. 
Eton  would  proceed,  and  again  rose  hastily,  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
admiratioa,  continually  repeating  his  former  prayer.  24  The 

eastern  countries  were  at  this  time  distracted  by  the  contentions 
which  had  arisen  concerning  the  divine  and  human  natures  of 
Jesus  Christ.  These  had  generated  the  various  sects  of  Nesto- 
rians,  who  maintained  two  distinct  natures,  of  Eutychians  and 
Monophysites,  who  held  that  there  was  but  one,  and  of  Monothelites, 
who  taught  that  there  were  two  natures,  but  only  one  will. 

25  In  the  sixth  century,  which  immediately  preceded  the  age  of 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  compressing  power  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which  was  thus  formed  originally  in 
Arabia,  and  the  system  upon  which  it  was  to  act,  were 
both  actuated  by  corrupt  modifications  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, extremely  dissimilar  in  spirit  and  character.  "While 
the  Christian  church  had  sunk  into  an  idolatry,  which 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  paganism  of 
former  ages,  and  had  encumbered  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  with  a  multitude  of  new  inventions,  the  counter- 
corruption,  devised  in  Arabia,  proscribed  the  use  of  images, 
and  rejected  every  speculative  tenet  of  belief,  except  the 
acknowledgement26  of  the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Mohammed.  To  monkery  the  new  religion 
was  decidedly  adverse27.  There  were,  indeed,  many  per- 
sons, who,  under  the  name  of  fakirs,  as  they  were  called 
by  the  Arabs,  or  of  dervises,  as  they  were  named  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  sought  to  acquire,  by  extraordinary 
mortifications,  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity ;  but 
they  were  not  associated  by  those  ties  of  fraternity,  which 
rendered  the  monastic  orders  of  Europe  so  powerful,  nor 
were  they  separated  from  the  rest  of  a  community  by  any 
other  distinction,  than  that  of  the  poverty,  or  other  suffer- 
ing, to  which  they  voluntarily  submitted.  The  grand 
discrimination,  however,  related  to  the  distinction  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  which  scarcely  existed 
among  the  Mohammedans.  As  the  religion  of  Moham- 
med was  an  imposture,  the  ecclesiastical  was  a  mere  in- 
strument of  the  civil  authority :  the  religion  of  Christians, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  founded  on  a  genuine  revelation, 
the  pretensions  of  its  priesthood,  however  in  reality  des- 

Mohammed,  the  saints  began  to  be  reverenced  as  so  many  tutelar 
divinities,  and  numerous  festivals,  many  borrowed  from  paganism, 
•were  instituted  in  honour  of  them.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  most  conspicuous  and  offensive.  Even  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  sect  prevailed  in  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  which  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess,  with  libations  and 
sacrifices. — Mosheim,  cent.  6,  part  ii.  chap.  iv. ;  and  cent.  4,  part 
ii.  chap.  v.  In  the  fifth,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  gave  her  the  title  of  mother  of  God ;  and  Cyril  did  not 
scruple  to  call  her,  the  complement  or  supplement  of  the  Trinity. — 
Four  Treatises  concerning  the  Mahommedans,  p.  174.  Lond.  1712. 

26  The  creed  of  Mohammed  was  this :    '  There  is   no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Apostle.' — Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

27  D'Herbelot,  articles  Rohban  and  Fakir. 
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titute  of  support,  claimed  to  stand  on  a  ground  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  civil  authority,  over  which 
it  asserted  a  paramount  dominion. 

In  comparing  the  external  power  with  the  system  on 
which  it  acted,  a  curious  correspondence,  in  regard  to 
vigour  and  decay,  presents  itself  to  our  observation.  The 
Arabian  power  was  not  formed  so  early  as  the  barbarian 
settlements  in  western  Europe ;  neither  could  any  com- 
pressing power  be  necessary,  or  useful,  until  these  estab- 
lishments had  begun  to  acquire  some  degree  of  consis- 
tency. It  was  then  rapidly  created  during  the  weakness 
of  the  first  dynasty  of  France,  so  as  to  have  attained  its 
greatest  strength  when  Charles  Martel,  and  his  greater 
grandson  Charlemagne,  were  ready  to  resist  and  restrain 
its  assaults.  It  sunk  into  imbecility  in  the  time  of  those 
unworthy  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  whose  weakness 
permitted  the  separation  of  his  vast  empire  into  inde- 
pendent governments,  which  the  hostility  of  an  external 
power  would  have  embarrassed  and  obstructed. 

The  military  spirit,  originally  excited  by  the  resistance 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  was  soon  directed  to  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  was  effected 
within  ten  years  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed.  The 
sudden  union  of  such  a  people  as  the  Arabs  under  a  single 
government,  actuated  by  fanaticism,  and  animated  by  suc- 
cess, could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  dangerous  hostility 
to  the  Greek  empire,  in  its  neighbouring  provinces  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  to  the  contiguous  empire  of  Persia.  It 
happened,  too,  that  both  these  governments,  in  this  critical 
moment  of  their  existence,  were  in  a  state  of  weakness 
and  decay,  which  disabled  them  for  any  vigorous  oppo- 
sition. The  reduction  of  Syria  was  accordingly  effected 
in  the  year  638,  or  six  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  that  of  Egypt  two  years  afterwards, 
and  that  of  Persia  eleven  years  after  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  or  in  the  year  651. 

The  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  though  somewhat 
later  in  time,  should  be  first"  considered,  because  it  fur- 
nished the  Arabs  with  that  refinement,  for  which,  by  the 
previous  conquest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  a  way  was  opened 
into  Europe.  This  empire,  Avhich,  under  the  successors 
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of  Alexander,  had  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Parthia28,  was  re-established  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years29  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  by  Ardisheer  or  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  which  governed  it  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Arabs.  The  restored  dominion  soon  came  into  collision 
with  the  declining  empire  of  Rome  ;  and  the  blows,  which 
they  mutually  inflicted,  had  prepared  both,  but  especially 
the  Persian  empire,  for  submitting  to  the  triumphs  of 
Arabian  fanaticism. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  empire  appears  to 
have  had,  for  its  primary  operation,  the  division  of  that  of 
Rome  into  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and  west.  The 
revolution  of  Artaxerxes  was  effected  in  the  year  227  ;  in 
the  year  286,  the  emperor  Diocletian  found  it  necessary 
to  associate  with  himself  one  colleague,  and  six  years 
afterwards  two  others,  in  the  government  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  direct  his  own  undivided  attention  to  the 
defence  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  in  the  year  324  was 
begun  the  city  of  Constantinople,  one  great  object  of 
which  was  probably  to  watch  and  control  the  movements 
of  the  Persian  monarch  ;  and  in  the  year  364,  under  the 
emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  effected  that  sepa- 
ration of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  which,  in  the 
unwieldy  weakness  of  the  Roman  dominion,  had  been 
thus  gradually  prepared.  In  this  series  of  dates  it  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  that  the  restored  empire  of  Persia  acted 
directly  in  detaching  the  eastern  from  the  western  terri- 
tories of  Rome,  and  thus  gave  the  impulse  to  a  revolution, 
which  reserved  the  refinement  of  an  eastern  capital  for  the 
subsequent  improvement  of  the  system,  to  be  established 
upon  the  earlier  ruin  of  a  western  empire.  If  a  series  of 
Persian  hostilities  had  not  dissolved  the  union  of  the 
Roman  government,  either  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire would  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  rude  tribes  of 
the  northern  barbarians,  or  the  whole  would  have  given 
way  together,  and  no  remaining  dominion  would  have 
preserved  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  precious  relics  of 

28  This  kingdom  subsisted,  according  to  Lewis,  481  years. — His- 
tory of  the  Parthian  Empire,  p.  372.  London,  1728.  29  Decline 
and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
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ancient  civilisation.  Besides  this  principal  operation, 
others,  and  of  considerable  importance,  may  also  be  dis- 
covered. One  of  these  seems  to  have  been  the  westward 
direction  of  the  migratory  nations  of  the  north.  The 
plains  of  Asia,  instead  of  the  western  empire,  might  have 
been  the  scene  of  their  establishments,  if  the  restored 
government  of  Persia  had  not  presented  an  insuperable 
impediment,  and  driven  their  wandering  hordes,  in  suc- 
cessive migrations,  to  seek  in  the  west  an  easier,  though  a 
less  desirable  settlement.  Another,  and  of  great  and  ex- 
tensive influence,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration which  it  made  for  the  refinement  of  the  empire  of 
the  Arabs.  The  Mohammedan  dominion,  which  furnished 
to  the  European  system  much  of  its  principles  of  improve- 
ment, was  to  the  oriental  world  the  basis  of  its  modern 
policy ;  and  the  religion  of  Arabia  has  accordingly  been 
established  throughout  the  widely  extended  territories  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  The  Arabs,  however,  were 
but  a  rude  race  of  fanatical  warriors,  until  their  caliphate 
had  been  stationed  at  Damascus.  There  they  learned  to 
adorn  their  triumphs  with  the  elegancies  of  an  ingenious 
and  cultivated  society  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  proved 
to  them,  what  that  of  ancient  Greece  had  proved  to  the 
Romans,  the  occasion  of  their  refinement.  The  reign  of 
Nushirvan,  which  commenced  in  the  year  531,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  year  579,  had  been  the  period  of  the  literary 
improvement,  equally  as  of  the  political  prosperity,  of  the 
Persians.  At  the  command  of  this  prince,  the  most  cele- 
brated compositions  of  Greece  and  India 30  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  his  country,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  had  become  so  expressive  and  beautiful,  that 
it  was  by  him  recommended  for  the  use  of  paradise. 

Mohammed,  just  before  his  death,  had  advanced31  to- 

30  The  fables  of  Pilpay,  or  Bidpai,  were  brought  from  India  by  his 
physician,  whom  he  had  sent  for  the  purpose.  D'Herbelot,  art. 
Homaioun  Nameh,  or  the  Royal  Book.  From  the  same  source  was 
derived  the  modern  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  game  of  back- 
gammon is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  visier  of  Nushirvan, 
to  instruct  the  sovereign  of  India,  that  we  must  play  the  game  of  life 
according  to  the  casts  of  fortune,  in  return  for  a  chess-table,  sent  by 
the  latter  to  intimate  that  attention  and  capacity  are  better  friends. — 
Dow's  Translation  of  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  Dubl.  1792. 

S1  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  pp.  245, 283. 
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wards  the  border  of  Syria,  and  his  design  of  invading  that 
province  was  executed  by  his  immediate  successor,  the 
first  of  the  caliphs32,  who  soon  afterwards  detached  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  take  possession  of  Irak,  a  dependent  ter- 
ritory of  Persia.  The  foreign  successes  corresponded  in 
rapidity  to  the  domestic  growth  of  the  empire.  The  re- 
duction of  Syria  was  completed  in  the  year  638  ;  two  years 
afterwards  Egypt  was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  eleven  more,  the  throne  of  Persia  was 
subverted  by  the  victorious  fanatics.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  by  the  impostor, 
that  within  the  short  space  of  twenty-nine  years,  from  the 
time  when  he  fled  from  Mecca  to  seek  at  Medina  protec- 
tion and  assistance,  it  had  not  only  combined  into  a  nation 
the  independent  tribes  of  Arabia,  but  had  also  effected 
the  reduction  of  one  of  the  great  empires  by  which  it  was 
bordered,  and  wrested  from  the  other  two  considerable 
provinces. 

An  empire,  formed  with  so  much  rapidity,  must  have 
contradicted  all  human  experience,  if  it  had  been  esta- 
blished for  any  very  long  duration.  The  religion  and  laws 
of  Mohammed  were  indeed  so  well  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  east,  that  even  at  this  day  they  rival, 
perhaps  exceed,  in  extent  of  territory,  the  profession  of 
Christianity ;  but  the  Arabian  empire  was  subject  to  the 
law  of  all  hastily  erected  dominions,  and  after  a  transient 
brilliancy  of  triumph  made  room  for  new  combinations. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  Arabs  accordingly  did  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  two  centuries,  the  sceptre  of  Persia33 
having  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  caliphs  in  the  caliphate 
of  Mamoon,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  of  the  hegyra 
198,  and  ended  in  the  year  218.  In  the  year  325  of  that 
era,  the  caliphs34  were  stripped  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
authority  by  the  usurpations  of  the  provincial  governors  ; 
and  during  a  period  exceeding  three  centuries,  the  succes- 
sors of  Mohammed  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  distinction 
of  the  title  of  caliph,  which  was  itself  at  length  suppressed 
in  the  year  of  the  hegyra  656.  Rahdi,  who  began  his 

32  The  word  caliph  signifies  successor  or  vicar.  33  Hist,  of  Per- 
sia, by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  Lond.  1815.  Hist,  of  the 
Arabs,  vol.  iii.  pp.  674,675.  34  Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  vol.  i.  pp. 

272,  273. 
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caliphate  in  the  year  936  of  the  Christian  era,  or  the  year 
of  the  heg)Ta  324,  was  the  last35  who  persevered  in  the 
practice  of  haranguing  the  people,  or  who  maintained  the 
decorum  and  dignity  of  his  station. 

In  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  the  invaders  were  assisted 
by  a  schism,  which  had  alienated  a  numerous  party  of  the 
Christians  of  the  country.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites, 
who  contended  for  the  singleness  of  the  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ36,  but  in  language  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  orthodox  church,  had  been,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  revived  by  the  activity  and  eloquence 
of  a  monk,  from  whose  Christian  name  they  received  the 
appellation  of  Jacobites.  This  sect37,  persecuted  by  the 
emperors,  was  content  to  seek  protection  from  a  govern- 
ment of  infidels  ;  a  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded, 
securing  to  them,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  favour 
of  their  new  masters ;  and,  amidst  the  general  defection 
of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire38 was  speedily  overthrown. 

The  acquisition  of  Egypt  furnished  the  Arabs  with  a 
military  position,  from  which  they  might  commodiously 
prosecute  their  enterprises  towards  the  west,  and  thus 
come  into  collision  with  the  new  system  of  policy,  which 
was  there  struggling  into  existence.  Though  in  traversing 
the  desert  which  separates  Egypt  from  the  inhabited  coast 
of  Africa,  the  natives  of  Arabia  could  encounter  no  hard- 
ship with  which  they  were  not  already  familiar,  yet  so 
difficult  was  the  achievement  of  this  distant  conquest,  that 
they  were  thrice  compelled  to  relinquish  their  acquisitions, 
and  retire  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  With  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise  indeed  concurred  the  dissension  of  the  inva- 
ders, among  whom  the  caliphate  had  become  an  object  of 
ambitious  contention  after  the  extinction  of  the  contempo- 
raries39 of  Mohammed;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  these 

33  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  456.  36  The  Monophysites  taught, 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  •  only  one  nature  ;  the  orthodox,  so  as  to  form  only  one  person. 
Mosheim,  cent.  5,  part  ii.  ch.  v.  31  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  337. 

38  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  assigned  cogent  reasons 
for  acquitting  the  Arabs  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  library  of 
Alexandria,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  earlier  ravagers. 
Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  v.  pp.  343,  344.  39  Abu  Beer,  Omar, 

Othman,  and  Ali,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
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combined  impediments,  that  though  the  Arabian  empire 
had  within  twenty-nine  years  been  extended  over  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  sixty-two  elapsed  from  the  first  in- 
vasion of  western  Africa,  before  it  comprehended  this 
additional  province.  Then,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the 
Arabs  was  complete  and  decisive.  The  Moors40  of  the 
African  desert  became  so  intimately  incorporated  with  the 
Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  that  they  adopted  the  religion,  and 
even  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  people. 

In  this  manner  was  suppressed  the  Christianity  of  a 
province,  which  in  the  second  century  had  produced  Ter- 
tullian,  which,  under  Cyprian,  had  resisted  the  growing 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  which,  in  producing 
Augustin,  has  permanently  influenced  the  character  of  the 
whole  western  church.  But  however  the  ardent  disposi- 
tion of  its  people  was  manifested41  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  embraced  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
however  it  may  have  been  more  particularly  displayed  in 
the  exertions  of  distinguished  individuals,  it  seems  to  have 
been  ill  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  A 
disputed  election  of  a  bishop  produced  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists,  which  distracted42  the  church  of  Africa  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  and  was  terminated  only  in  the 
extinction  of  Christianity.  In  morals,  too,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  deplorably  deficient.  Salvian, 
who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  has43  given  a  shocking 
description  of  the  profligacy  of  the  original  provincials  ; 
the  Arian  Vandals,  by  whom  that  profligacy  had  been 
chastised,  were  themselves  become  completely  dissolute44 
in  the  course  of  three  generations ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the 
time  when  these  were  reduced  by  the  general  of  Justinian, 
had  given  occasion  for  any  amendment.  The  religion  of 
Arabia  was  better  accommodated  to  the  vehement  passions 

hegyra.  Hasan,  the  son  of  Ali,  succeeded  his  father,  but  within 
the  same  year  was  deposed  by  Moawiyah,  the  first  of  the  Ommiades. 

40  Five,  however,  of  the  Moorish  tribes  retain  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  are  called  white  Africans. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  v. 
p.  363.  41  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  609.  42  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

43  Omnes  denique  gentes  habent,  sicut  peculiaria  mala,  ita  etiam 
quaedam  bona.  In  Afris  pene  omnibus  nescio  quid  non  malum,  &c. 
I)e  Gubern.  Dei,  lib.  vii.  41  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  136. 
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of  the  Africans,  since  it  permitted  licentiousness,  and 
stimulated  to  hostility. 

As  Egypt  had  become  a  point  of  support  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  western  Africa,  so  was  the  latter  territory  the 
support  of  the  invasion  of  the  European  peninsula  of 
Spain,  begun  in  the  following  year.  Invited  by  the 
treachery  of  Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  they  passed  the 
strait  which  separates  Europe  from  Africa  ;  and,  assisted 
by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  they  proceeded 
in  a  rapid  career  of  conquest  to  the  Pyrenees,  leaving 
behind  them  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
which  was  sheltered  in  the  mountains  of  Asturia.  This 
important  augmentation  of  the  Arabian  dominion  brought 
it  within  the  original  limits  of  Christian  Europe,  and  into 
contact  with  France,  the  main  and  central  government  of 
the  incipient  system  of  the  west.  The  ambition  of  the 
Arabs  was,  however,  not  contented  even  with  the  distant 
boundary  of  the  Pyrenees ;  they  spread  themselves  into 
France,  as  far  as  the  Loire,  and  meditated  a  plan  of  con- 
quest45, which  would  have  overwhelmed  the  hopes  of 
Christendom  in  one  universal  empire  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  imbecility  of  a  declining  dynasty  of  French  sovereigns 
had  exposed  France  to  this  irruption.  It  was  rescued  by 
the  magnanimity  of  Charles  Martel,  the  progenitor  of  a 
second  series,  which  was  in  its  turn  to  sink  into  an  equal 
weakness.  The  Arabs,  defeated  by  this  leader  in  a  memo- 
rable conflict  of  seven  days,  were  by  his  grandson  Charle- 
magne driven  back  to  the  Ebro  ;  and  though  they  afterwards 
recovered  the  Spanish  district,  which  they  had  lost,  they 
were  forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees  as  the  frontier  of 
Christendom. 

Nor  were  these  western  countries  the  only  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  it  was  pressed  by  the  violence  of  the 
Arabs.  Twice46  did  they  assail  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  from  which  they  were  repulsed  chiefly  by  the  use 
of  the  Greek  fire47,  which  occupied  the  place  between  the 
military  engines  of  antiquity  and  the  artillery  of  modern 

45  This  plan  proposed  to  conquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  empire. — Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  376.  46  Ibid.  pp. 
393,  397.  47  The  invention  was  imparted  to  the  Greeks  by 
Callinicius,  according  to  one  account,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in 
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ages.  They  afterwards48  possessed  themselves  of  Sicily, 
and  also  of  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  they 
even  established  themselves  on  the  continental  territory  of 
Italy,  in  which  they  waged  a  long  war  of  depredation, 
and  threatened  the  majesty  of  Rome.  In  this  crisis  of  a 
city  so  essentially  connected  with  the  history  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  times,  the  danger  was  averted  by  the 
firmness  and  wisdomof  pope  Leo  IV. ;  but  the  heroism49 
of  the  pontiff  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy,  if  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  were  not  then  en- 
feebled by  disunion,  so  accurately  was  the  decay,  equally 
as  the  growth,  of  that  extraordinary  empire,  adjusted  to 
the  exigencies  of  Europe. 

Of  this  great  empire,  Arabia,  Syria  and  Persia  may  be 
considered  as  the  body :  with  that  wing,  which  stretched 
over  Egypt  and  Africa,  it  struck  the  western  countries  of 
Europe ;  with  another,  which  was  extended  over  Trans- 
oxiana 50,  it  overpowered  almost  the  whole  region  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  wide 
Tatarian  territory  of  Transoxiana  was  added  to  the  empire  ; 
but  a  long  time  had  elapsed  before  a  government  was 
established  there,  adequate  to  the  subjugation  of  India. 
In  the  year  885,  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes,  who 
became  independent  in  the  decline  of  the  caliphate,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  a  state  comprehending,  together  with 
Transoxiana,  Chorassan51,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  also  all  the  countries  covering 
the  frontier  of  the  Hindoos,  the  capital  being  Bochara. 

Syria, .  according  to  another,  of  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  exclusively  possessed  more  than  four  hundred  years  ; 
it  was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  employed  it  in  the  crusades  ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  used  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  —  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  402—404.  *8  Ibid.  p.  437.  49  Ibid.  p.  438. 

50  The  modern  name  is  Maver-ul-nere,  signifying  the  country 
beyond  the  river.  It  is,  however,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Great 
Bucharia.  This  country  extends  nearly  six  hundred  miles  in  each 
direction. — Dow's  Transl.  of  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  note. 

61  This,  the  most  fertile  and  populous  province  of  Persia,  compre- 
hended the  ancient  Bactria,  and  formed  a  square  extending  in  each 
direction  almost  four  hundred  miles. — Ibid.  p.  20. 
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A  revolution52  detached  from  this  empire,  in  the  year  962, 
a  portion  composed  of  the  two  provinces  of  Chorassan  and 
Zabulistan,  the  latter  of  which  connected  the  former 
with  the  western  sources  of  the  Indus ;  Ghizni,  a  city  of 
Zabulistan,  became  the  capital,  and  gave  the  appellation  to 
the  new  sovereignty.  The  invasion  of  India53  was  con- 
temporary with  the  formation  of  the  new  government. 
The  object,  at  first  only  depredation,  was  by  degrees 
converted  into  a  plan  of  conquest  and  possession.  As  the 
government  of  Ghizni  proceeded  in  the  reduction  of  India, 
its  Tatar  neighbours  and  enemies54  pressed  on  it  from 
behind ;  and  for  both  reasons  its  seat  was  successively 
transferred  to  two  other  situations,  to  Lahore  in  the  year 
1115,  and  in  the  year  1205  to  Delhi.  In  the  year  121 8 5S, 
the  whole  of  India,  except  the  Deccan,  had  been  reduced 
to  obedience  under  a  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

The  original  seat  of  the  caliphate  was  Medina,  where 
Mohammed  had  continued  to  reside  since  his  expulsion 
from  Mecca;  and,  accordingly,  in  that  city,  five  of  his  suc- 
cessors held  their  residence.  In  the  progressive  extension, 
however,  of  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  the  importance  and 
influence  of  the  original  country  becoming  disproportioned 
to  those  of  the  conquered  provinces,  in  regard  to  which 
too  it  had  not  a  central  and  convenient  position,  the  seat  of 
government  was  successively  removed  to  various  places, 
being,  however,  for  the  most  part  stationary,  first  at  Da- 
mascus in  Syria,  and  afterwards  at  Bagdad  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  This  latter  city  was  founded  for  the 
purpose,  being  begun  in  the  year  762  x ;  and  here  the 
caliphs  held  their  residence  during  almost  five  centuries, 
until  the  last  of  them  was  put  to  death  by  the  Tatars,  at 
the  reduction  of  the  place  in  the  year  1258. 

In  their  residence  at  Bagdad  the  caliphs  happily  ac- 
quired that  love  of  learning,  by  which  it  was  preserved 
from  being  extinguished  in  the  confusions  of  Europe. 
The  same  caliph57,  who  founded  the  new  capital,  invited 
and  encouraged  his  subjects  to  direct,  into  this  other  field 
of  activity,  those  energies  which  had  been  first  excited 

52  Dow's  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  53  Ibid.  p.  24.  M  Ibid, 

pp.  109,  132,  170,  178,  180.  55  Ibid.  pp.  190,  191.  M  De- 
cline and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  418,  note  42.  »7  Ibid.  pp.  423, 424,  432. 
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by  fanaticism,  and  then  exercised  in  conquest.  In  the 
year  786,  began  the  caliphate  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the 
illustrious  contemporary  and  ally  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  hero  of  those  Arabian  tales,  which  are  still  read  and 
admired ;  and  his  son  Almamon,  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  patronage,  completed  the  honourable  work 
of  the  protection  of  learning.  By  the  command  of  Alma- 
mon the  volumes  of  Grecian  knowledge  were  collected  at 
Constantinople,  in  Asia,  and  in  Egypt ;  they  were  then, 
by  his  direction,  translated  with  care  into  the  language  of 
Arabia  ;  and  his  subjects  were  not  only  exhorted,  but  by 
his  example  stimulated,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study. 
The  period  of  Arabian  learning,  which  began  with  the 
building  of  Bagdad,  ended  only  with  the  suppression  of 
the  caliphate,  and  was  just  coincident  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean barbarism  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  the  love  of  learn- 
ing confined  to  the  city  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  but  was 
diffused  by  the  emulation  of  the  rival  caliphs  **  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  and  of  the  independent  emirs  of  the  provinces  ; 
and,  from  Tatary  to  western  Europe,  the  whole  Arabian 
empire 59  was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  libraries  and  in 
acquiring  knowledge. 

The  example  of  Arabic  learning  was,  after  some  time, 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  of  the  people,  among 
whom  the  Arabs  had  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  refine- 
ment. The  successes  of  the  Arabs  *°  were  necessarily,  at 
first,  prejudicial  to  the  literature  of  Persia,  and  even  the 

58  The  sole  survivor  of  the  Ommiades,  or  caliphs  of  Damascus, 
established  himself  in   Spain,  and  claimed  the   title  of  caliph  in 
the  year  756. — Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  par  Koch,  tome  i. 
p.  51.   Paris,  1814.     Towards  the  year  908  a  new  caliphate  was 
established   in    Africa,  which,    in  the  year   968,   began   to   build 
Cairo,  where  its  residence  was  settled. — Ibid.  pp.  52,  53. 

59  This  empire  extended,  in  the  year  995,  from  the  city  of  Ferga- 
nah,  in  Transoxiana,  or  from  the  further  side  of  the  river  Zagathay, 
to  the  sea-shore  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  towards  the  city  Aden  ; 
in  breadth  from  Natolia  to  Surat.     To  this  is  to  be  added  the  western 
territory,  extending  from  Egypt  through  northern  Africa  into  Spain, 
•which  was  compared  to  the  sleeve  of  a  gown.     Since  that  time  Spain 
has  beeu  lost ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the  acquisition  of  the 
greater  part  of  India,  Mohammedanism  has  gained  much  on  the  side 
of  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Tatary. — D'Herbelot,  art.  Eslam. 

60  Richardson  on  Eastern  Nations,  p.  27,  &c.    Oxford,  1778. 
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caliphate  of  Bagdad,  so  auspicious  to  Arabian  learning, 
must  have  discouraged  the  pretensions  of  the  conquered 
country  ;  but  when,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  Per- 
sia had  become  the  principality  of  a  great  dynasty,  which 
left  to  the  caliphate  but  the  empty  show  of  power,  the 
language  of  the  country  became  again  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, and  was  soon  the  rival  of  that  of  Arabia  in  improve- 
ment. From  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth,  the  learning  of  Persia  enjoyed  its  greatest 
prosperity.  The  year  411  of  the  hegyra,  or  the  year  1033 
of  the  Christian  era,  is  marked  as  that  of  the  death  of  Fer- 
dousi61,  its  most  celebrated  poet,  who  composed,  in  120,000 
verses,  the  history  of  the  kings  of  his  country.  In  this 
manner  was  the  east  provided  with  two  cultivated  lan- 
guages, differing  wholly  in  the  characters  of  the  produc- 
tions, by  which  they  have  been  respectively  embellished, 
the  Arabic63  being  characterised  by  a  sententious  concise- 
ness, the  Persian  by  a  luxuriant  redundance.  To  both  the 
western  countries  of  Europe  have  been  much  indebted,  as 
while  the  language  of  Arabia  conveyed  to  them  the  trea- 
sures of  Grecian  science,  they  have  been  furnished  by  both 
with  the  models  and  the  imagery  of  romantic  narration63. 
In  the  revolutions  of  the  east  the  literary  distinction  of 
both  languages  has  long  been  obscured.  The  invasions  of 
Zingis-khan,  and  of  Tamerlane,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  gave  violent  shocks  to  the  peaceful  re- 
finements of  learning ;  the  Turks  then  extended  their 
barbarous  dominion  from  Europe  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  and  the  distractions  of  the  new  monarchy,  after- 
wards erected  in  Persia,  completed  the  degradation  of  that 
interesting  country. 

The  series  of  the  successors  of  Mahommed  was  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  comprehended  five 
caliphs,  his  companions  and  grandson,  the  second  was  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  or  caliphs  of  Damascus,  and 
the  third  was  that  of  the  Abbasides,  or  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 

61  D'Herbelot,  art.  Ferdousi.  This  poet  was  born  at  Tus,  a  city  of 
Khorassan,  about  the  year  950.  His  poem,  which  is  called  the  Shah 
Nameh,  is  a  romance,  not  a  history.  The  Shah  Nameh,  by  Joseph 
Atkinson,  Esq.  pref.  viii.  x.  Lond.  1832.  62  Richardson,  p.  34. 

63  Duiilop's  Hist,  of  Fiction,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  Edinb.  1814. 
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In  each  of  the  two  changes  of  the  succession  influences 
may  be  discovered,  which  produced  important  results. 

In  the  elections  of  the  earlier  caliphs,  AH,  the  cousin  and 
son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  had  been  successively  postponed 
to  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  and  Othman,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
caliphate  only  on  the  fourth  vacancy,  or  twenty-four  years 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed.  The  repeated  disappoint- 
ment, the  chief  cause  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
that  he  had  accused  of  adultery  Ayesha,  one  of  the  wives 
of  his  father-in-law,  excited  the  resentment  of  his  follow- 
ers, which  was  yet  more  exasperated,  when  his  son  Hasan, 
by  whom  he  had  been  succeeded,  was,  after  a  few  months, 
deposed  by  the  first  caliph  of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  and  soon 
afterwards  put  to  death.  The  party  thus  formed  was  so 
firmly  united,  that  it  survived  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades, 
which  was  superseded  at  the  end  of  eighty-eight  years ; 
and  as  the  Abbasides,  who  were  connected  with  the  family 
of  Ali,  retorted  upon  their  predecessors  the  excommuni- 
cation, with  which  the  earlier  of  the  Ommiades  had  de- 
nounced that  family,  its  spirit  was  then  revived  and  invi- 
gorated. But  it  was  in  the  decline  of  the  caliphate,  when 
various  independent  princes  partitioned  the  empire,  that 
it  was  destined  to  manifest  its  influence.  In  the  year  93S64, 
three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty,  that  of  the  Bowides,  was  established 
in  Persia.  The  Bowides  embraced  the  sect65  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali,  for  the  political  had  become  a  religious 
party,  while  the  Turkish  dynasties,  which  were  also  esta- 
blished within  the  empire,  adopted  that  of  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  this  discordance  furnishing  the  strongest 
principle  of  antipathy  between  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
has  descended  to  later  ages,  and  has  contributed  to  main- 
tain the  distinctness  of  their  respective  governments,  and 
to  constitute  Persia  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

When  the  Ommiades  were  set  aside  by  the  Abbasides, 
another  revolution  was  also  generated,  which  was  im- 
portant to  the  independence  of  the  Christian  states.  Ab- 
dalrhaman  or  Abderahman,  seeing  his  family  ruined  by 
the  removal  of  the  caliphate  to  another  dynasty,  tied  to 

64  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  455.  65  Ibid.  p.  41  <i. 
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Spain 66  in  the  year  755,  and  was  there  recognized  as  the 
true  successor  of  Mohammed.  Spain  was,  in  this  manner, 
severed  from  the  trunk  of  the  empire.  The  independence 
of  Spain,  under  the  new  and  distinct  caliphate,  served 
to  protect  that  of  Christendom  against  the  enterprises  of 
the  Arabs,  for  the  Saracen  government  of  Spain  was  itself 
engaged  in  hostility  with  the  east,  and  disposed  even  to 
enter  into  friendly  connexions  with  the  governments  of 
France  and  Constantinople. 

The  example  of  Spanish  independence  was  imitated  in 
Africa67,  where,  in  the  year  908,  a  new  dynasty  was  be- 
gun 68,  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  wife  of  Ali,  though  the 
claim  was  acknowledged  by  one  of  themselves  to  depend 
upon  the  sword  for  its  support.  One  of  these  caliphs, 
who,  from  that  claim,  were  denominated  Fatimites,  esta- 
blished himself  in  Egypt  in  the  year  972,  and  at  the  same 
time,  acquired  possession  of  Syria,  and  a  great  part  of 
Arabia.  This  caliphate  was  suppressed  in  the  year  1171, 
by  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Syria. 

The  dominion  of  the  Egyptian  caliphate  69  was  a  real 
monarchy,  while  that  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  was  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  merely  honorary  dignity.  The 
influences  of  this  power  have  been  noticed  by  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  empire 70.  A  government  resident  in  Egypt 
must  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  such  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tian states,  as  would  convey  to  them  the  rich  commerce 
of  the  east,  through  the  only  channel  by  which  it  could 
then  be  conducted.  The  power  of  a  government  thus 
friendly  to  the  Christians,  was  also  sufficiently  near  for 
controlling  the  emirs  of  Palestine,  and  thereby  extending 
its  amicable  disposition  to  the  protection  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  of  Europe,  who  resorted  to  Jerusalem.  By  the 
encouragement  thus  afforded  to  the  prevailing  superstition, 
that  fanatical  spirit  was  cherished,  which  afterwards  ex- 
cited the  memorable  crusades,  when  the  Turkish  dominion, 
established  in  Palestine,  had  opposed  itself  to  the  favourite 

66  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  455.  6T  Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  vol. 
ii.  p.  517.  68  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  pp.  270,  271.  69  Ibid, 
p.  458.  ™  Ibid.  pp.  679,680. 
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practice  of  the  Christians,  and  checked  the  fanaticism, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian caliphs. 

The  empire  of  the  Arabs,  which  had  been  the  work 
of  a  military  fanaticism,  verged  to  its  decline,  as  soon  as 
their  ardour  received  a  new  direction  towards  the  refine- 
ment, which  adorned  the  triumph  of  their  arms.  The 
suddenness  too  of  its  vast  acquisitions  had  hindered  them 
from  being  consolidated  into  one  firmly  united  dominion, 
and  the  empire  sunk  in  the  weakness  of  its  manifold 
divisions.  Another  moral  instrument  was  accordingly 
brought  into  action,  not  fitted  indeed  for  the  splendid  des- 
tinations of  the  Arabian  empire,  but  possessing  in  its 
rudeness  a  character  of  greater  stability,  and  not  rendered 
unmanageable  by  an  excessive  magnitude.  When  the 
vigour  of  the  southern  conquerers  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  luxury  of  empire,  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary,  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  that  the  rougher  nations  of  the  north 
should  be  brought  down  upon  the  corrupted  warriors  of 
the  south.  The  result  of  the  commixture  was,  in  this 
other  case,  less  valuable,  for  it  served  merely  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  depravation,  not  to  generate  a  new  and  im- 
proved system  of  governments.  As  the  refinement  of  the 
Arabs  could  not  enter  into  comparison  with  the  intellectual 
dignity  of  the  ancient  empire,  neither  could  the  hordes  of 
Tatary  be  compared  to  the  half  -  civilised  barbarians  of 
Germany. 

A  pretended  prophet,  appealing  to  their  reason  and  their 
imagination,  excited  and  directed  the  first  energies  of  the 
Arabs.  A  warrior,  exercising  no  other  power  of  persuasion 
than  that  of  more  skilful  and  more  determined  violence71, 
collected  the  hordes  of  the  Tatarian  plains  into  one  for- 
midable dominion,  and  began  the  war  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Arabian  empire.  Zingis-khan72,  though  he 

11  Of  his  severity  he  exhibited  a  characteristic  example  by  plunging 
into  seventy  caldrons,  filled  with  boiling  oil,  as  many  leaders  of  re- 
bellion.—Hist.  Geneal.  des  Tatars  d'Abulgasi  Bayadur  Chan.  Leyde, 
1726.  72  Zingis,  though  a  pagan,  may  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  for  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  the  daughter  of  that 
Tatar  prince*  who  has  been  named  Prester-John,  or  Presbyter- John, 
probably  because  he  concerned  himself  in  regulating  the  church  of 
his  country. — Supp.  of  D'Herbelot,  p.  313.  Haye,  1779.  The  laws 
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despised  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  and  maintained 
the  unity  of  God,  pretended  to  no  revelation73,  and  inter- 
fered not  with  the  religion  of  his  followers.  He  accepted, 
indeed,  his  title  of  Zingis74,  or  greatest,  from  one  who  was 
considered  as  a  saint,  and  affected  to  he  a  prophet ;  but 
this  occurred  at  the  solemnity  of  his  advancement  to  the 
dignity  of  khan,  when  the  solid  foundations  of  his  power 
had  been  already  laid,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
specific  use  was  ever  made  of  the  occurrence. 

This  hero  of  barbarism75  was  born  in  the  year  1164. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  left  by  his  father, 
the  khan  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  to  struggle 
for  the  succession  ;  and  at  that  of  forty,  he  found  himself 
sufficiently  powerful  to  assume  the  dignity  which  his  father 
had  enjoyed.  Soon  after  this  event,  he  reduced  under  his 
government  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  Moguls,  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China76,  and 
then  united  in  one  empire  all  the  tribes  of  Tatary77.  It 

of  Zingis,  however,  contain  only  maxims  of  natural  religion,  inculcat- 
ing the  unity  of  God,  and  prohibiting  idolatry. — D'Herbelot,  art. 
Taourat-al-Ginghizkhaniat.  In  another  article,  Ginghizkhaniah, 
D'Herbelot  says,  that  these  laws  were  an  octologue,  containing  all 
the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  except  that  ordaining  the  observance 
of  a  sabbath.  The  ninth  emperor  of  the  Moguls  embraced  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  year  1282. — Ibid.  art.  Ahmed-Khan.  Gazan, 
who  succeeded  in  the  year  1294,  was  the  first  who  proselyted 
the  people. —  Hist.  Genoa!,  des  Tatars,  p.  423.  73  Gibbon  has 
described  this  prince  as  establishing  his  empire  on  the  basis 
of  superstition,  deriving  him,  by  a  miraculous  birth,  from  a  virgin- 
mother. — Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  358.  Of  the  authorities, 
to  which  he  refers  his  readers,  the  chief  are  the  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Tatars,  and  the  Life  of  Genghizcan,  by  De  la  Croix  ; 
these,  however,  attribute  the  miraculoxis  birth  not  to  a  virgin,  but  to 
a  widow,  who  had  been  already  the  mother  of  two  sons ;  and  not  to 
the  mother  of  Zingis-khan,  but  to  a  female  ancestor,  removed  by  nine 
generations.  D'Herbelot  has  reasonably  inferred,  from  a  passage  of 
Khondemir.  the  Persian  historian,  that  the  story  is  a  Christian  tra- 
dition, applied  to  the  purpose  of  ennobling  the  origin  of  all  the  great 
families  of  the  Turks,  the  Moguls,  and  the  Tatars — Art.  Alancava 
or  Alancova.  74  His  proper  name  was  Tamuzin.  75  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  156,  &c.  76  China  had  been  divided  into  two 
empires,  or  dynasties,  of  the  north  and  south.  The  northern  empire, 
which  was  dismembered  by  Zingis,  was  finally  subdued  seven  years 
after  his  death,  or  in  the  year  1234.  The  southern  was  reduced  about 
forty-five  years  afterwards. — Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  297,  298. 
"  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  238. 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to  attack  the  Ara- 
bian dominion.  Though  the  caliph  of  Bagdad78  solicited 
him  to  direct  his  arms  against  the  powerful  sultan  of  Ca- 
rizme,  who  had  established  his  authority  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  territory  of  Zingis,  he  preserved  an  amicable 
connexion ;  nor  was  he  induced  to  resort  to  hostilities, 
until  a  massacre  of  a  caravan  of  his  trading  subjects,  and 
of  some  ambassadors,  by  whom  it  was  accompanied,  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  order  of  the  sultan.  Enraged  at 
this  violence,  though  he  had  himself  previously  plundered 
the  traders  of  Carizme,  he  began,  in  the  year  1218,  the 
war  with  the  Persian  empire,  which,  after  forty  years,  was 
terminated  by  his  grandson  Holagou,  who  possessed  him- 
self of  Bagdad,  and  suppressed  the  caliphate. 

Within  this  short  period  of  sixty-eight  years  from  the 
death  of  Zingis79,  the  Moguls  subdued  almost  the  whole 
of  Asia.  The  fate  of  Hindostan  was  peculiar,  and  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  In  the  year  120580,  the  empire  of 
Ghizni  had  been  partitioned  by  two  usurpers,  of  whom 
Cuttub,  already  viceroy  of  the  Indian  territories,  became 
the  founder  of  the  Patan  or  Affghan  dynasty  of  that 
country,  while  the  other  kept  possession  of  Ghizni  and  the 
northern  provinces.  If  the  Mohammedan  government  of 
Hindostan,  of  so  recent  an  origin,  had  shared  the  same 
fortune  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  the  country  could  have  re- 
ceived little  benefit  from  its  establishment.  We  accord- 
ingly observe,  that  the  destroyer  turned  aside,  and  its 
overthrow  was  postponed  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  to 
be  then  effected  by  Temurleng  or  Tamerlane.  That  Hin- 
dostan was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  earlier  irruption  of 
the  Tatars81  is  attributed,  by  the  translator  of  Ferishta, 
to  the  anxiety  felt  by  Zingis  for  completing  the  conquest 
of  China. 

«  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  240.  79  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  294. 

80  Dow's  Transl.  of  Ferishta,  vol.  i.  p.  170.          81  Ibid.  p.  191. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  suppression  of  the  western 

empire  in  the  year  476,  to  that  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Lombards  in  the  year  774. 

Odoacer  suppresses  the  western  empire  in  the  year  476 — Theodoric 
begins  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  493 — The  Gothic  kingdom 
overthrown  by  the  Greek  empire,  553 — Alboin  begins -the  Lombard 
kingdom,  569 — The  feudal  polity  begun  in  Lombardy,  584 — 
Gregory  I.,  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  pope,  590 — 
Donation  of  Pepin,  755 — The  Lombard  kingdom  overthrown  by 
Charlemagne,  774. 

IN  this  enquiry  into  the  formation  of  the  system  of 
Europe,  Italy  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  before  any  of 
the  other  governments,  of  which  it  was  composed.  As 
this  country  had  contained  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire, 
it  retained  a  predominant  influence  on  the  establishments 
formed  within  its  territory,  and  even  became  the  seat  of  a 
new  monarchy  over  the  consciences  of  men,  which,  though 
professing  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  controlled  all  their 
political  interests  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason  also,  together 
with  the  proximity  of  the  still  subsisting  empire  of  the 
east,  it  was  qualified  to  communicate,  in  a  more  auspicious 
period,  to  the  other  countries  of  the  west,  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  literature  of  antiquity,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  refinements  of  cultivated  life.  Italy  was  accord- 
ingly the  connecting  bond  of  ancient  and  modern  history. 
Its  policy  has  been  the  moral  isthmus,  by  which  human 
improvement  was  transmitted  from  the  historic  continent 
of  the  ancient  governments  to  that  of  the  more  extended 
combinations  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  year  476  the  western  empire  was  terminated  by 
the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  Rome,  the  fortune  of  which 
has  marked  the  limit  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
history  of  our  species,  appears  to  have  been  fitted  for  its 
distinguished  destiny  by  the  circumstances  of  its  local 
situation.  Placed  in  a  sterile  soil1,  its  inhabitants  were 

1  The  Roman  soldiers  so  described  the  vicinity  of  their  city  in 
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originally  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessity  of  labour- 
ing for  subsistence,  and  were  long  retained  in  those  habits 
of  moderation  and  hardihood,  so  favourable  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Bordered  on  the  one  side  by  the 
early  refinement  of  the  Tuscan2,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
number  of  small  and  independent  communities,  they  were 
commodiously  stationed,  both  for  acquiring  the  improve- 
ment of  a  cultivated  people,  and  for  undergoing  the  severe, 
but  salutary  discipline,  of  a  long  succession  of  military 
struggles.  Communicating,  at  no  considerable  distance, 
with  the  Grecian  colonies  established3  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy,  they  were  enabled,  in  their  progress 
towards  greatness,  to  add  the  legislation  of  Greece  to 
the  arts  of  Hetruria.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that  in  a  position 
adapted  in  so  many  particulars  to  the  growth  of  an  em- 
pire4, a  deep  and  mighty  root  should  have  been  struck 
which  threw  up  a  trunk  overshadowing  the  ancient  world, 
and,  when  that  trunk  had  been  levelled  with  the  earth, 
again  spread  over  the  west  the  branches  of  a  new  do- 
minion. 

The  barbarians,   though  they  suppressed  the   empire, 

comparison  with  that  of  Capua :  an  sequum  esse  dedititios  suos  ilia 
fertilitate  atque  amoenitate  perfrui ;  se,  militando  fessos,  in  pestilent! 
atque  arido  circa  urbem  solo  luctari  ? — Liv.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxviii. 

2  The  Tuscans  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Italy  more  than  two 
centuries  before  the  building  of  Rome.  From  this  people  has  been 
derived  an  order  of  architecture  ;  and  the  most  ancient  arches  which 
are  known  (if  the  cloaca  of  Rome,  as  constructed  by  Tarquin,  were 
indeed  arched,  see  Edinburgh  Rev.,  Jan.  1806,  p.  453),  are  of  Tuscan 
origin.  From  them  too  the  Romans  received  much  of  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  tracing  their  origin  to 
Lydia.  Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  dissents ;  yet  a  concurrence  of 
ancient  testimony  makes  it  appear  probable,  that  they  had  migrated 
from  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  sea,  and  that,  like  the  Greeks,  they 
were,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  Pelasgian  race. — Mitford's  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Lond.  1814.  3  To  this  country, 

it  is  probable,  were  sent  those  ambassadors  who  brought  back  to 
Rome  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  iv. 
p.  336.  4  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  pope  was  re- 

sident at  Avignon,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  punish  Rome  and 
Italy,  by  transferring  the  papacy  and  the  empire  to  Cahors  and 
Gascony ;  but  he  replied,  that  the  consequence  would  only  be,  that 
his  successors  should  be  bishops  of  Cahors,  and  the  emperors  gover- 
nors of  Gascony,  while  Rome  would  always  be  the  capital  of  the 
world. — Mem,  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tome  i.  p.  256.  Amst.  1764. 
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were  solicitous  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  its  civil 
institutions.  Odoacer,  under  whose  conduct  they  had  put 
an  end  to  the  empire,  protected,  during  about  seventeen 
years,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  greatness,  administering 
with  clemency  the  existing  laws,  and  maintaining  the 
internal  tranquillity  and  the  external  security  of  Italy. 
The  forms  of  the  Roman  magistracy  were  retained  by  the 
barbarian,  who  had  been  himself  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  patrician ;  and  Romans  alone  were,  under  his  govern- 
ment, appointed  to  fill  the  civil  offices  of  the  state.  The 
Romans  being  thus  gently  habituated  to  the  rule  of  their 
new  masters,  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  Odoacer5,  derived 
from  his  usurpation  the  same  advantage,  which  the  first 
emperor  had  received  from  the  dictatorship  of  Ceesar. 

While  the  government  of  Odoacer  formed  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  some  special 
circumstances  also  prepared  the  individual,  who  afterwards 
erected  there  a  regular  monarchy,  though  still  in  professed 
subordination  to  the  imperial  authority,  as  it  continued 
to  exist  in  Constantinople.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, had,  in  early  youth,  been  delivered  by  his  father  to 
the  eastern  emperor  as  an  hostage,  and  had  remained 
at  Constantinople  thirteen  years,  in  which  time  he  received 
a  careful,  though  but  a  military  education6.  When  he 
afterwards  became  formidable  to  the  Grecian  emperor,  that 
feeble  monarch  could  devise  no  better  expedient  for 
repressing  his  ambition,  than  to  name  him  captain  of  his 
guards,  and  to  heap  on  him  the  most  honourable  distinc- 
tions. When  he  had  at  length  succeeded  to  the  Gothic 
government,  he  was  encouraged,  or  permitted,  to  lead  his 
countrymen  into  Italy,  as  the  ally  of  the  empire,  that 
he  might  wrest  it  from  the  other  barbarians,  by  whom  it 
was  then  possessed.  His  countrymen  also  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  incorporation  with  the  Italians  by  a  long 
residence  within  the  limits  of  the  imperial  dominions, 

6  Revol.  d'ltalie,  par  Denina,  tome  ii.  p.  16.    Paris,  1770 — 1775. 

6  Not  having  learned  to  write  even  his  own  name,  he  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  orders  of  his  government  by  passing  a  pen  through  the 
openings  of  a  plate  of  gold,  which  had  been  pierced  with  five  letters 
of  his  name,  Theod. — Abrege  Chron.de  1'Hist.  Gen.  d'ltalie,  tome  i. 
p.  55.  Paris,  1701. 
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having,  forty  years  before,  obtained  permission  to  occupy 
Pannonia,  a  province  described  as  then  adorned  with  many 
cities. 

The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  established  in 
the  year  493,  subsisted  sixty  years,  of  which  thirty-three 
were  occupied  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  Having  come 
into  Italy  as  the  friend  of  the  emperor7,  he  was  received 
with  little  opposition,  and  was  not  provoked  to  any  mea- 
sures of  general  severity  or  violence8.  He  accordingly 
retained  the  former  laws,  magistrates,  polity,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces9,  and  on  every  occasion  testified  his 
desire  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  usages.  Odoacer10  had 
become  master  of  Italy  by  engaging  to  bestow  upon  his 
followers  the  third  part  of  the  lands.  When,  therefore, 
Theodoric  overthrew  his  power11,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify 
the  Goths  by  transferring  to  them  the  lands  of  which  the 
ancient  proprietors  had  been  already  dispossessed,  without 
any  new  violation  of  the  property  of  the  Italians.  He 
chose,  indeed,  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  as  already 
familiar  to  his  barbarian  subjects  ;  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  government  to 
the  customs  of  Italy12,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  as 
Augustus  introduced  the  imperial  authority  under  the 
forms  of  a  republic,  so  did  Theodoric  establish  a  Gothic 
monarchy  on  the  usages  of  Rome.  The  Roman  laws  he  so 
far  respected13,  that  he  directed  that  those  of  the  Goths 
should  be  observed  only  in  the  determination  of  disputes 
among  themselves,  but  that  in  dispute  between  a  Goth  and 
a  Roman,  equally  as  in  a  difference  between  two  Romans, 
the  decision  should  be  made  agreeably  to  those  of  the 
empire. 

The  name  of  Goth  has  become  synonymous  to  barbarous 
rudeness,  as  if  the  introduction  of  that  nation  into  the 
empire  had  been  fatal  to  the  refinement  of  a  more  im- 
proved society.  How  unfounded  was  this  notion  may  ap- 
pear from  unexceptionable  testimonies.  Giannone14  has 

T  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  Gen.  d'ltalie,  tome  i.  p.  61,  &c. 

9  His  reign  was,  however,  disgraced  by  the  execution  of  Boethius, 
the  last  of  the  latin  writers  who  can  be  considered  as  not  barbarous. 

9  Abrege  Chron.  tomei.  p.  22.      10  Procopii  Got'thicee  Hist.  lib.  i. 

11  Ibid.  12  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tomei.  pp  48,  49.  13  Giannone, 
lib.  iii.  cap  ii.  sez.  ii.  u  Ibid.  sez.  vi. 
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borne  testimony  to  the  magnificence  of  the  public  works 
executed  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  under  the  direction  of 
Theodoric ;  and  Mafiei15  has  attributed  to  the  Italians 
themselves  both  the  corruption  of  the  language  of  Italy, 
and  even  that  style  of  architecture,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated Gothic.  The  founder  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
indeed,  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  elegancies  of  art, 
appointed  officers  to  superintend  their  preservation16,  and 
granted  a  liberal  provision  for  repairing  the  public  works. 
Nor  was  his  reign  undistinguished  even  in  respect  to  lite- 
rary-refinement. The  younger  Cassiodorius  and  Boethms, 
his  ministers,  were  eminent  for  literary  genius17 ;  and  the 
professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence  were 
maintained  at  Rome  in  their  privileges  and  pensions  by  his 
protection  and  liberality.  His  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, however,  was  limited  to  his  Roman  subjects18,  for  the 
Goths  he  wished  to  retain  in  all  their  native  boldness,  not 
controlled  by  the  discipline  of  a  school. 

The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  not  less  considerable 
in  its  external  relations,  than  it  was  internally  favourable 
to  the  restoration  of  the  country.  Sicily,  so  important  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  Italians,  submitted  to  the  power  of 
Theodoric 19 ;  his  arms  subdued  the  ruder  nations,  which 
occupied  the  northern  provinces  of  the  western  empire ; 
and  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  his 
grandson,  the  infant  prince  of  the  Visigoths,  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom,  which  that  people  had  formed  in 

15  Verona  Illustrata,  part  iii.  cap.  iv.  16  Decline  and  Fall,  &c. 

iv.  pp.  25,  26.  "  Ibid.  p.  34.  18  Procopii  Gotthicae  Hist.  lib.  i. 

19  Sicily  had  been  seized  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  African  Vandals. 
Odoacer  persuaded  Genseric  to  cede  almost  the  whole  of  it  to  him,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  tribute  ;  and  through  the  influence  ofCas- 
siodo.rius,  who  commanded  the  troops,  it  submitted  to  Theodoric. — 
Abrege  Chron-  tome  i.  p.  3 — 24.  The  dominions  of  Theodoric,  be- 
sides Italy  and  Sicily,  comprehended,  in  Germany,  the  ancient  coun- 
try of  the  Suevi  or  Suabia,  and  the  two  Rhetias,  which  included  the 
territories  of  the  Grisons,  Trent,  and  the  Tirol ;  further  towards  the 
north,  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  almost  all  Pannonia ;  in  Gaul,  Pro- 
vence, the  territory  of  Marseilles,  the  province  of  Narbonne,  and  that 
part  of  Aquitaine  of  which  Carcassone  was  the  capital. — Ibid.  p.  8 — 
24.  The  daughter  of  Theodoric  afterwards  ceded  the  Gallic  provinces 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees  to  the  young  prince  of  the 
Visigoths- — Ibid.  p.  60. 
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the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  in  Spain.  At  his 
death,  indeed,  Theodoric  directed  that  Spain  should  be 
assigned  to  the  young  prince ;  but  he  annexed  the  Gallic 
provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
another  grandson. 

The  vigour  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  under  which  Italy20 
exhibited  appearances  of  renewed  prosperity,  was  main- 
tained, during  the  reign  of  the  young  prince,  by  the  able 
conduct  of  his  mother,  the  widowed  daughter  of  Theodoric. 
He,  however,  fell  an  early  victim  to  his  excesses,  and  his 
reign  was  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  so 
that  of  the  sixty  years  which  were  comprised  in  the  dura- 
tion of  this  Gothic  monarchy,  forty-one  formed  the  period 
of  its  vigour,  and  nineteen  that  of  its  decline.  Athalaric, 
the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  having  died  in  his  minority,  his 
mother21  was  permitted  to  raise  to  the  royal  dignity  one  of 
her  cousins,  in  whose  name  she  proposed  to  continue  her 
government  of  the  kingdom.  The  object  of  her  choice, 
however,  soon  caused  his  benefactress  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  he  might  free  himself  from  control ;  and  this  violence 
furnished  a  pretext  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  K  for  inter- 
posing in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  Gothic  history  of  Italy 
was,  thenceforward,  a  series  of  struggles  with  the  im- 
perial power,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths, 
yet  rendered  illustrious  by  the  reign  of  the  humane,  the 
pious,  and  the  heroic  Totila. 

The  famed  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,  had 
crushed  the  African  monarchy23  of  the  Vandals,  when  he 
was  sent  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  Goths  of  Italy.  These 
might  have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  emperor,  if  they 
had  not  been  directed  by  such  commanders  as  Belisarius, 
and  Narses21,  by  whom  the  former  was  succeeded.  In  this 
manner  was  overthrown  a  dominion,  which,  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Odoacer  preceding  and  introducing  it,  may  be 
regarded  as  instrumental  to  the  restoration  of  the  Italian 
character,  by  exhibiting  to  the  conquered  people  the  ex- 

20  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  26 — 28.  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  ii. 
p.  60,  &c.  21  Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  76.  22  Ibid.  p.  84. 

23  Founded  by  Genseric,  in  the  year  429,  it  subsisted  1 05  years. 
— Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  339 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  146.  24  This 

eunuch,  having  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  favour  with  the  emperor, 
took  care  to  be  better  furnished. — Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 
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ample  of  energies,  which  in  the  indulgence  of  prosperity, 
and  the  meanness  of  servitude,  they  had  long  forgotten. 

The  victories  of  the  imperial  troops,  though  they  de- 
stroyed the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  could  not  establish  for 
the  empire  a  permanent  authority  in  Italy.  Distracted  by 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  by  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  of 
Scythia,  Justinian  had  never  supported  his  generals  with 
supplies23 :  and  his  successor,  Justin,  was  even  induced  to 
recall  Narses,  who  had  completed  the  successes  of  Belisa- 
rius,  and  had  administered  the  government  during  fifteen 
years.  In  the  following  year  the  Lombards  entered  the 
country,  and  established  a  new  sovereignty  of  much  longer 
duration  than  that  of  the  Goths. 

This  short  interval,  interposed  between  the  two  barbarian 
monarchies,  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  mere  sus- 
pension of  the  progress  of  the  new  political  order,  but  was 
itself  the  period  of  an  important  arrangement,  by  which 
preparation  was  made  for  the  feudal  institutions  afterwards- 
established  by  the  Lombards.  The  provincial  magistracies 
of  Italy,  which  had  been  preserved  by  the  Goths,  were  all 
suppressed  by  Narses,  who26  introduced  in  their  place  a 
military  government,  adapted  to  the  exposed  situation  of 
the  country.  Each  of  the  principal  cities  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  military  leader  or  duke,  and  these  were 
superintended  by  one  general  commander,  who,  with  the 
title  of  exarch,  resided  at  Ravenna. 

The  Lombards27,  who  had  been  forty-two  years  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Pannonia,  were  tempted 
to  endeavour  to  possess  themselves  of  a  country,  in  which 
many  of  them  had  served  under  Narses,  and  Alboin,  their 
king,  had  a  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Gothic  sove- 
reigns28. This  people,  having  marched  into  Italy  in  the 
year  568,  acquired,  before  its  expiration,  a  district,  of 

25  Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  144.  26  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrata, 

part  L  lib.  x.  p.  257 — 289.  Giannone  ascribes  the  institution  to 
Longinus,  who  succeeded  Narses  a  few  months  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Lombards.— Lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  27  Pauli  Warnefride  de 

Gestis  Langobardorum,  cap.  vii.  28  He  was  grandson  of  Amale- 
frede,  the  sister  of  Theodoric ;  and  therefore,  also  nephew  to  her 
son,  who  was  the  third  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy. — Abrege  Chron. 
tome  i.  p.  156. 
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which  was  formed  the  duchy  of  Friuli.  The  removal  of 
Narses  having  withdrawn  the  only  commander  capable  of 
opposing  them  in  the  field,  they  proceeded,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  through  the  country,  without  encountering  any 
considerable  resistance,  and  at  length  became  masters  of 
all  the  provinces  of  northern  Italy  except  the  district  of 
Ravenna,  and  also  of  the  great  duchy  of  Benevento29,  on 
the  other  side  of  Rome,  which  city  they  did  not  venture  to 
assail. 

The  Lombard  kingdom  was  considerably  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Goths.  Far  from  comprehending  Sicily, 
and  several  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  it  did  not  even 
comprise  the  whole  of  Italy  itself,  but  maintained  with  the 
Greek  empire  a  continued  struggle  for  preserving  the  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  that  country.  That  struggle  was, 
however,  effectual,  and  the  government  was  enabled  to 
subsist,  until  the  policy  of  Rome  brought  against  it  a  new 
and  more  formidable  enemy  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  What,  therefore,  it  wanted  in  extent,  was  com- 
pensated in  duration,  the  Lombard  kingdom  having  sub- 
sisted two  hundred  and  five  years,  and  that  of  the  Goths 
having  been  limited  to  sixty. 

The  whole  interval  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  years,  which  intervened  between  the  suppression  of 
the  western  empire  and  the  reduction  of  the  Lombards, 
may  be  considered  as  comprehending  the  duration  of  two 
monarchies,  with  two  periods  respectively  preparatory  to 
them,  the  government  of  Odoacer  having  introduced  that 
of  the  Goths,  as  the  temporary  restoration  of  the  imperial 
dominion  was  introductory  to  that  of  the  Lombards.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  period,  however,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  will  be  shown  to 
have  possessed  a  proportional  importance.  The  Gothic 
kingdom  appears  to  have  served  to  recover  the  Italian 
character  from  the  deep  degradation,  into  which  it  had 
been  sunk,  and  to  prepare  it  generally  for  entering  into 
new  combinations  of  policy.  The  establishment  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom  seems  to  have  included  two  grand  pro- 

25  The  establishment  at  Benevento  had  probably  been  first  formed 
by  some  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Narses. — 
Abrege  Chrou.  tome  i.  p.  177—179 
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cesses,  directly  and  essentially  influencing  the  form  and 
the  operations  of  the  future  system,  the  construction  of 
the  feudal  polity,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  feudal  polity30,  which  arose,  indeed,  naturally  out 
of  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  the  empire,  and  had  probably  existed  from  their 
earliest  acquisitions  in  some  imperfect  form,  received  from 
the  Lombards  of  Italy  its  first  regular  establishment,  and31 
its  earliest  system  of  legislative  provisions.  Alboin,  the 
founder  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  intrusted  to 
dukes,  like  the  imperial  governor,  the  command  of  the 
several  districts  of  his  new  territory.  Within  two  years 
after  his  death32,  and  about  seven  after  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  the  royal  government  was  suppressed,  and  the  dukes 
became  so  many  independent  princes  united  in  a  con- 
federacy. The  Grecian  emperor  having  induced  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  French  to  attack  the  Lombards,  the  thirty-six 
dukes,  when  the  suspension  of  royalty  had  continued  more 
than  nine  years,  became  apprehensive  for  their  safety,  and 
determined  to  elect  another  sovereign.  The  new  king 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  sub- 
jects, to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  by  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  state  had  been  engrossed.  It  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  that  each  duke  should  resign  to  the  crown  the 
half  of  his  revenue,  and  provide  a  body  of  troops  to  be 
subject  to  its  disposal,  in  return  for  which  concessions  it 
was  also  agreed,  that  the  duchies  should  be  independent 
and  hereditary,  being  liable  to  forfeiture  only  for  felony, 
and  revertible  to  the  crown  only  when  the  possessor  should 
die  without  leaving  a  son  of  full  age.  This  convention, 
which  was  made  in  the  year  584,  may  be  considered  as  the 
formal  beginning  of  the  feudal  law  of  Europe. 

Nor  was  it  singly  by  this  arrangement,  that  the  Italian 
Lombards  have  become  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 

30  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  tenures  is  the  rude 
liberty  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  Any  nation  might  find  it 
expedient  to  establish  military  tenures,  but  the  establishments  of  mo- 
dern Europe  connected  with  them  the  practice  of  public  councils,  and 
of  equal  trials,  and  formed  the  whole  into  a  regular  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 31  Giannone,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  sez.  3.  33  Abrege 
Chron.  tome  i.  p.  174,  etc. 
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founders  of  the  feudal  polity.  The  Goths33,  in  their  vene- 
ration for  the  Roman  law,  had  introduced  only  such  new 
regulations  as  were  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  new 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  not  proposing  to  substitute  a  different 
system  for  the  imperial  jurisprudence.  To  this  measure, 
however,  the  Lombards  were  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
their  situation,  and  from  it  may  be  in  part  derived  their 
more  lasting  possession  of  the  Italian  provinces.  Few34  in 
number,  in  comparison  with  other  barbarous  nations,  they 
were  compelled  to  maintain  their  position  by  a  military 
combination ;  and,  opposed  to  the  imperial  power35  in  a 
near  hostility,  they  were  forced  to  discard  the  hope  of 
establishing  their  own  dominion  on  the  ancient  foundation, 
and  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  frame  a  new  go- 
vernment with  all  possible  regularity  and  consistency. 
Several  of  their  princes36  were  accordingly  attentive  to  the 
work  of  legislation,  and  Grotius57  has  dared  to  prefer  the 
result  of  their  labours  even  to  the  laws  of  Justinian,  ac- 
counting for  its  excellence  by  the  advantage,  which  must 
belong  to  laws  deliberately  framed  in  public  councils,  in- 
stead of  emanating  from  the  will  of  an  individual.  The 
administration  of  the  law38  appears  to  have  been  consonant 
to  the  merits  of  the  code ;  and  Giannone  has  ascribed  to 
the  representations  of  the  popes,  whose  measures  that  peo- 

33  Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  36,  etc.     Giannone,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  ii. 
sez.  2,  5.  M  Langobardos  paucitas  nobilitat :  plurimis  ac 

valentissimis  nationibus  cincti,  non  per  obsequium,  sed  praeliis  et 
periclitando  tuti  sunt. — Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  40.  Among  the 
associates  with  whom  they  recruited  their  number  for  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  were  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Germany. — Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  176.  35  The  main  pos- 

sessions of  the  Lombards  were  flanked  by  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  their  communication  with  Benevento  was  interrupted  by  the 
territory  of  Rome.  36  In  the  year  643,  King  Rotharis  promul- 

gated the  first  code  of  Lombard  laws. — Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  236. 
His  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  successors,  none  of  whom, 
however,  introduced  so  many. — Giannone,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vi.  Grun- 
terus,  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  has  thus  described  the 
Lombards  in  his  Ligurino,  as  the  same  historian  has  mentioned, 
lib.  y.  cap.  v. 

Gens  astuta,  sagax,  prudens,  industria,  solers, 
Provida  consilio,  legum,  jurisque  perita. 

37  Prol.  in  Hist.  Gotthorum,  etc.,  cap.  iv.         38  Giannone,  lib.  v. 
cap.  iv. 
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pie  opposed,  the  unfavourable  character,  which  has  been 
given  of  them  by  historians. 

With  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Lombards  some 
contingencies  had  curiously  co-operated,  in  generating  their 
feudal  polity.  The  reign  of  Alboin,  the  founder  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom,  had  lasted  but  three  years  and  a  half, 
when  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  leaving  no 
male  issue.  The  kingdom  thus  became  elective,  and  gave 
the  nobles  an  early  opportunity  of  exercising  power  in  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  That  successor,  by  his  cruelty, 
alienated  them  from  a  government,  which  Alboin  had  not 
lived  long  enough  to  confirm  ;  he  also  was  slain  by  an 
assassin,  at  the  close  of  the  yet  shorter  period  of  eighteen 
months,  and  the  minority  of  his  son39  probably  suggested 
the  measure  of  suppressing  the  royal  dignity,  and  establish- 
ing an  aristocracy. 

The  original  process  of  the  modern  polity  of  Europe  was 
thus  the  combined  result  of  general  causes  and  of  personal 
contingencies.  When  the  temporary  government  of  the 
Greeks  had  removed  out  of  the  way  the  provincial  magis- 
tracies of  the  fallen  empire?  and  had  substituted  for  them 
a  military  organisation,  the  political  situation  of  the  Lom- 
bards naturally  suggested  the  policy  of  adopting  the  new 
arrangement,  and  dividing  their  acquisitions  among  a 
number  of  chieftains,  denominated  also  dukes.  This  mili- 
tary administration  was  then  converted  into  a  feudal  polity, 
by  the  transitory  reigns  of  two  successive  princes,  the  elec- 
tive succession  of  the  latter,  his  tyranny,  and  the  minority 
of  his  son,  which  contingencies  urged  the  nobles  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  government. 

The  other  important  operation  of  the  Lombard  govern- 
ment consisted  in  favouring  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
papacy.  The  divine  providence  has  permitted,  that  the 
Roman  prelates  should  acquire  a  great  importance  in  the 
political  arrangements  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  its  modern  history  ;  and  however  the  doctrines, 
which  they  promulgated  and  maintained,  may  have  differed 
from  the  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  violences, 
which  they  prompted,  may  have  been  at  variance  with  its 
pacific  forbearance,  their  influence  notwithstanding  may 

39  Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  174. 
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have  been  beneficially  exercised  in  forming  the  policy  of 
the  western  nations,  and  even  in  transmitting  through 
a  long  period  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  the  main  princi- 
ples of  our  religion,  as  a  wise  providence  renders  other 
human  abuses  instrumental  to  its  gracious  purposes. 

When  the  combinations  of  the  western  empire  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  conquests  of  the  rude  nations  of  the 
north,  and  new  and  distinct  communities  had  been  gradually 
formed  in  its  several  provinces,  it  is  probable  that  a  general 
experience  of  calamity  might  at  length  have  suggested, 
that  it  would  be  a  common  advantage  to  unite  them  in 
some  relations  of  a  federative  policy.  But  the  formation 
of  these  connexions  must  have  proceeded  very  slowly,  and 
the  relations  so  formed  would  probably  have  been  very  im- 
perfect, if  no  power  had  existed  among  them,  at  once  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  an  intimate  communication  throughout 
all  their  regions,  and  possessing  means,  by  which  this 
might  be  effected.  Such  a  power  existed  in  the  prelacy  of 
the  imperial  city,  and  the  new  masters  of  the  west  were 
soon  induced  to  acknowledge  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
to  be  vested  in  that  see,  which  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  their  temporal  concerns.  Looking 
to  the  ancient  seat  of  empire  with  the  veneration  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  the  centre  of  Christian  unity,  and 
having  everywhere  among  themselves  a  numerous  body  of 
men  attached  to  that  common  centre  by  the  powerful  ties 
of  opinion,  of  interest,  and  of  habit,  they  were  constrained 
to  political  combination  by  ligaments  so  strong  and  so 
pervading,  that  ages  of  barbarism  must  have  been  spared, 
and  the  most  difficult  process  of  civilised  society,  that 
of  constituting  international  relations,  at  once  accelerated 
and  improved. 

If  religion  had  not  spoken  to  the  conquerors  of  the 
west  the  language  of  peace  and  union,  how  long  must  the 
disorder  of  Europe  have  been  continued,  how  difficult 
must  it  have  been  for  men,  trained  only  to  arms  and  con- 
tention, to  discover  for  themselves  the  practicability  of 
connecting  various  nations  in  a  system  of  comprehensive 
policy,  and  adjusting  their  disputes  by  other  means  than 
war !  The  religion  by  which  they  were  addressed  was 
not  pure,  the  motive  prompting  the  appeal  was  selfish  and 
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ambitious,  but  still  the  interposition  was  that  of  a  power 
interested  in  the  general  maintenance  of  peace,  because  its 
authority  was  founded  on  another  basis  than  military 
power.  If  it  was  only  in  a  period  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism that  the  Romish  hierarchy  could  acquire  its  ascen- 
dency, we  should  recollect  that  its  tranquillizing  efficacy 
was,  in  return,  specially  accommodated  to  the  exigencies 
of  such  a  crisis  of  human  society. 

So  forcibly  had  the  retrospect  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion of  Leibnitz,  that,  in  a  very  different  situation  of  the 
European  world,  he  ventured  to  express  an  opinion40,  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  allow  the  Roman  pontiff  some 
temporal  jurisdiction  over  Christian  princes,  as  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  securing  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 
But  in  the  time  of  this  philosopher  the  state  of  the  system 
was  changed,  and  the  influence  of  the  papacy,  though 
still  important,  had  received  a  different  direction.  The 
ages  of  violence  required  a  principle  of  union,  and  this 
was  supplied  by  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  a  period  of  improvement  required  a  principle  of 
equilibrium,  and  this  was^furnished  by  the  mutual  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  great  sects  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  If  a  general  supremacy  could  have  been 
allowed  in  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  it  would  but  have  thrust 
back  the  European  states  to  that  earlier  period,  in  which 
the  principle  of  political  equilibrium  had  not  yet  been 
developed.  But  the  wise  providence  of  God  appears  to 
have  accommodated  the  influence  of  the  papacy  to  the 
changing  form  of  the  system.  When  this  was  yet  too 
imperfect  to  be  susceptible  of  a  balanced  arrangement  of 
its  states,  and  was  even  liable  to  be  dissolved  and  destroyed 
by  the  want  of  coherence,  the  see  of  Rome  drew  its  parts 
into  union  by  the  general  exercise  of  a  supreme  authority. 
The  very  excesses  of  this  supremacy,  however,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  gave  being  to  a  resistance,  which,  in  an  age 
of  reflection,  generated  a  countervailing  party,  and  thus 
furnished  a  support  for  the  mutual  struggle  of  states, 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  political  equilibrium. 
The  inferior  arrangements  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 

40  De  JureSuprematus  ;  Operum,  torn.  iv.  partis  iii.  p.  tOl — 404. 
Lettre  ii.  a  M.  Grimarest,  torn.  v.  pp.  65,  66. 
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exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  rising  order  of 
things,  independently  of  the  relations,  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  temporal  greatness  of 
the  prelates  was  useful  in  counteracting  the  power  of  a 
turbulent  nobility,  and  on  this  account  was  favoured  by 
the  ablest  sovereigns.  The  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
while  it  rivetted  their  attachment  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
served  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  confusion  to  maintain41 
the  distinctness,  and  consequently  the  influence,  of  the 
clerical  character,  which  perhaps  could  not  then  have 
been  so  effectually  preserved  by  any  other  expedient,  as 
by  an  entire  separation  from  the  ordinary  engagements  of 
society  ;  and  probably  without  it  the  endowments  of  the 
church  would,  like  feudal  benefices,  have  become  hereditary 
and  secularised.  This  regulation  also,  in  an  age  of  re- 
covering reason,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  reformation 
of  religion,  as42  the  abuses,  which  it  necessarily  occa- 
sioned, outraged  at  length  the  moral  sentiments  of  men, 
and  urged  them  to  question  the  authority  by  which  it  had 
been  sanctioned.  The  monastic  bodies  too,  the  great  sup- 
ports of  the  papacy  as  they  controlled  the  secular  clergy, 
are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  having  once  been  most43 
beneficial  institutions  in  their  direct  operation  on  society. 
Amidst  the  desolations  of  barbarous  chieftains,  the  mo- 

41  This  observation   receives    confirmation    from    the    degraded 
character  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  present  Greek  church  in  Greece, 
in  which  they  are  married  men. — Douglas's  Essay  on  the  Resem- 
blance between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greeks,  p.  69.     Lond.  1813. 

42  This  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  exciting  cause   of  the 
Helvetic  Reformation. — Hist,  de  la  Reform,  de  la  Suisse,  par  Ruchat, 
Disc.  Prel.  sect.  9.     In  Germany  it  powerfully  co-operated  with  that 
other  abuse  of  indulgences. — Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  vol.  i.  p. 
29.     The  pre-eminent  profligacy  of  Rome    itself  was,  in  the  year 
1537,  strongly  represented  to  the  pontiff  by  a  committee  of  reform, 
which  he  had  himself  nominated — Sleidani  Com.  lib.  xii. 

43  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  has  borne  a  strong  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  monastic,  establishments  on  the  state  of  industry, 
ascribing  to  them  in  particular  the  earliest  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture in  England,  and  describing  them  as  mild  and  indulgent  land- 
lords.— Hist,  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  50.     Mr.  Chalmers  has  described 
the  monks  of  Scotland  as  having  been  very  useful  in  the  character 
of  trading  and  banking  corporations,  when  they   alone  possessed 
capital,  and  boroughs  had  scarcely  an  existence. — Caledonia,  vol.  i. 
p.  782-785.     Lond.  1807. 
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nastic  bodies  reclaimed  by  industrious  cultivation  the 
surrounding  wastes  ;  during  the  ignorance  of  those  days 
of  violence,  the  literature  of  antiquity  was  preserved  in 
their  libraries,  and  even  some  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
it  was  cherished  among  their  members  ;  and  the  numerous 
victims  of  the  public  disorders  found,  in  the  privileged 
seclusion  of  the  monastic  life,  an  inviolable  asylum  from 
the  persecutions  of  lawless  tyranny. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  instance  can  be  found  of 
that  transplantation  of  habits  and  opinions,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  than  the  establish- 
ment of  monkery  in  Europe.  It  seems  as  if  the  forlorn 
and  sultry  stillness  of  an  African  desert  was  the  only  situ- 
ation in  which  it  could  originate,  and  yet  it  has  exercised 
a  most  important  influence  on  the  crowded  and  complicated 
society  of  a  temperate  region.  The  solitudes  of  Egypt 
were,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  parent  country  of  this 
institution.  From  Egypt44  it  was,  in  the  same  century, 
carried  into  Greece,  by  Basil  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  there 
embraced  at  once  by  the  warm  imagination  of  its  ardent 
people  ;  but  though,  perhaps,  even  an  earlier  attempt  had 
been  made  to  establish  it  in  Italy,  it  was  only  in  the  year 
529,  that  Benedict  gave  a  beginning  to  the  prevailing 
organisation  of  the  monastic  bodies  of  the  west.  But  the 
exotic,  though  it  was  capable  of  enduring  this  transplan- 
tation, did  not  retain  the  vigour,  with  which  it  had  flou- 
rished in  the  place  of  its  early  growth.  '  The  monastic 
orders,'  says  Mosheim 45,  '  in  general,  abounded  with 
'  fanatics  and  profligates ;  the  latter  were  more  numerous 
'  than  the  former  in  the  western  convents,  while  in  those 
'  of  the  east  the  fanatics  were  predominant.'  In  Egypt, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  monks  were  exclusively  fanatics, 
so  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  institution  seems  to  have 
corresponded  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  the  change  of 
situation  and  circumstances. 

For  becoming  the  centre  of  this  great  hierarchy,  the 
ancient  seat  of  Roman  greatness  possessed  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  other  bishops  of  the  west  were  disposed  by 
habit  to  venerate  the  prelate  of  the  former  capital  of  the 

44  F.  Paul  on  Eccles.  Benef.,  ch.  8 ;  Mosheim,  cent.  6.  part  ii. 
ch.  2.  sect.  6,  7.  45  Mosheim,  ibid.  sec.  5. 
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western  world,  and  an  honorary  pre-eminence  had  accord- 
ingly been  allowed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  by  Cyprian,  in 
the  third  century46.  In  the  contentions  too  of  the  western 
bishops,  it  was  natural  to  look  for  the  arbitration  of  him, 
who  exercised  his  ecclesiastical  authority  where  temporal 
power  had  been  so  long  wielded ;  and  though  arbitration 
only  was  solicited,  yet  the  transition  was  easy  from  an 
acknowledged  precedency  of  rank,  and  a  freely  desired 
arbitration,  to  a  peremptory  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  superiority,  thus  arising  from  local 
circumstance,  was  favoured  by  the  tradition47,  that  Rome 
had  been  visited  by  the  apostle  Peter,  to  whom  it  was 
conceived  that  Jesus  Christ  had  granted  the  primacy  of  the 
Christian  church,  though  his  words  mean  only  that  this 
apostle  should  lay  its  foundations.  The  distinguished 
apostle  being  claimed  as  the  first  Roman  bishop,  it  was 
inferred  that  his  imagined  superiority  must  have  been 
transmitted  to  his  successors,  and  thus  that  all  the  prelates 
of  that  see  were,  by  divine  appointment,  the  vicars  of  our 
Lord. 

Other  causes,  however,  would  have  been  insufficient,  if 
political  circumstances  had  not  permitted,  and  even  enabled, 
the  Roman  pontiffs  to  acquire  a  secular  importance,  which 
gave  force  to  their  declarations  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Of  these  the  primary  one  was  the  removal  of  the  imperial 
residence  from  Rome.  It  was  only  in  the  absence  of 
a  superior  authority,  that  the  bishopric  of  the  imperial 
city  could  spread  itself  into  the  dimensions  of  a  general 
primacy  of  the  church.  A  distant  emperor  could  not 
easily  control  the  aspirings  of  the  Roman  bishop,  or  at  all 
times  even  influence  his  election ;  and,  while  the  attention 
of  the  government  was  diverted  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  affairs,  it  was  often  necessary  that  he  should  assume 
a  political  character,  and  exert  his  best  efforts  to  provide 

46  Mosheim,  cent.  3.  part  ii.  ch.  2.  sect.  2.  47  This  tradition, 

though  much  disputed,  has  been  received  by  Lardner,  who  how- 
ever concluded,  that  Peter  could  not  have  gone  to  Rome  before  the 
year  63,  or  perhaps  64,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  the 
vear  64  or  65. — Lardner's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  551.  Lond.  1788.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Peter,  whom  the  Romanists  claim  as  their  first 
pontiff,  should  alone  of  the  apostles  have  fallen  into  error  in  the 
direction  of  the  church. 
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for  the  general  safety.  This  favourable  removal  of  a 
superior  authority  occurred  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  century48,  when  Maximinian  and  Diocletian  fixed 
their  ordinary  residence  in  provincial  cities,  the  former 
at  Milan,  the  latter  at  Nicomedia. 

The  mere  removal  of  the  imperial  residence,  though 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  papal  power,  was  not 
sufficient  for  allowing  its  aggrandisement,  because  a  vigor- 
ous government  might,  even  from  Milan,  have  controlled 
the  Roman  prelate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric49, 
whose  government  was  but  a  new  modification  of  the  im- 
perial government50,  did  maintain  over  the  see  of  Rome  a 
decisive  superiority.  This  remaining  restraint  was  re- 
moved by  the  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
which  was  itself  independent  of  the  empire,  and  was  so 
confined  in  territory  as  to  leave  the  papacy  on  the  confine 
of  two  contending  sovereignties.  The  Gothic  kingdom 
had  comprehended  the  entire  peninsula,  and  was  in  truth 
but  the  Roman  government  under  a  Gothic  sovereign. 
When,  too,  the  generals  of  Justinian  had  destroyed  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths,  the  whole  peninsula  was  subjected 
to  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  establishment  of  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  at  length  gave  a  beginning  to  the  division, 
which  permitted  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence, and  afforded  a  field  for  his  policy  in  balancing51 

48  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  457.  49  This  prince  and 

his  successors  regulated  the  elections  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and 
decided  the  dissensions,  which  these  had  already  begun  to  occasion ; 
determined  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  marriages 
might  not  be  contracted ;  and  forbade  their  subjects  to  dedicate  them- 
selves, without  their  permission,  to  the  church,  or  to  the  monastic 
life. — Giannone,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  sez.  3.  50  Sigonius  has  accord- 
ingly included  the  history  of  the  Gothic  kings  in  his  history  of  the 
•western  empire.  51  This  has  been,  accordingly,  marked  by  Ma- 
chiavel  as  the  time  when  the  papal  ambition  began  to  be  indulged. 
— Hist,  of  Florence,  book  i.  The  influence  of  the  divisions  of  Italy 
appears  to  have  been  well  understood  in  the  papal  court  in  the  time 
of  Peirarch.  When,  in  a  circle  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  it  was 
considered  whether  it  would  be  useful  that  these  divisions  should 
cease,  a  great  personage,  respected  for  his  superior  understanding 
and  knowledge,  but  whom  Petrarch  has  not  named,  declared  that 
nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial,  a  sentiment  applauded  by  all 
present. — Mem.  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tome  ii.  p.  374. 
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the    contending   interests   of   the   neighbouring  govern, 
ments. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  ex- 
ercised a  two-fold  influence  in  the  commencement  of  the 
political  arrangements  of  Europe,  on  account  of  which,  the 
establishment  of  that  kingdom  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  parent — incident  of  its  modern  polity.  The  Lombard 
kingdom,  by  its  internal  arrangements,  gave  a  beginning  to 
that  system  of  feudal  administration,  which  was  adopted 
into  each  separate  government,  and  by  its  political  position 
gave  occasion  to  that  aggrandisement  of  the  papacy,  which 
was  the  powerful  instrument  for  effecting  their  mutual 
combination. 

Among  the  particulars  of  the  original  arrangements  of 
the  modern  history  of  Europe,  it  deserves  notice  that  the 
barbarian  nations,  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Suevi,  alone 
excepted,  attached  themselves  to  the  Arian  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  first  taught  in  the  philosophic 
school  of  Alexandria,  a  remarkable  example  of  the  propa- 
gation of  a  foreign  opinion.  The  Goths  in  particular82  had 
received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  before  they  entered  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  Those  of  them,  however,  who  were  established 
in  Italy,  manifested53  no  hostility  towards  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  adhered  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  ;  and  from 
them  the  Lombards  adopted54,  with  the  principles  of  Ari- 
anism,  the  mildness  of  a  very  liberal  toleration.  The 
latter  people,  indeed,  tended  rapidly  towards  the  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  at  length  became  the  religion 
of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  Grimoald,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  ninety-three  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  kingdom.  The  previous  discordancy  of  religious 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  beneficial  in  moderating  the 
growth  of  the  papacy,  for  Giannone  has  derived  from  the 
abolition  of  Arianism  in  Italy  the  riches  and  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  church.  The  principal  influence,  however,  of 
the  heretical  religion  of  the  Goths  was  manifested  in 

52  Salvian  attributes  this  to  Valens,  and  the  teachers  whom  he 
sent. — Grotii  Hist.  Gotthorum,  &c.,  proleg.  p.  30.  Amst.  1655. 
Schmidt  ascribes  it  to  Ulphilas,  who  received  this  doctrine  at  Con- 
stantinople.— Hist,  des  Allemands,  tome  i.  p.  220.  53  Giannone, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  sez.  6.  "*  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 
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France,  where  it  will  be  shown  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  giving  occasion  to  the  connexion,  formed  between  the 
government  of  that  country  and  the  see  of  Rome,  which 
was  the  original  combination  of  the  system  of  Europe. 

The  formation  of  the  republic  of  Venice  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  consequences  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy,  for55  chiefly  to  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards 
should  be  ascribed  that  resort  of  fugitives,  which  filled  with 
inhabitants  the  numerous  little  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Po,  and  thus  gave  being  to  the  important  instrument  of 
the  earlier  commerce  of  modern  Europe.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  state  of  Venice  has  been  indeed  traced  back 
to  the  invasion  of  Attila  in  the  year  452,  when  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  were  forced  to  seek  refuge 
in  these  retreats :  but56  about  seventy  years  afterwards, 
they  were  described  by  Cassiodorius,  the  minister  of  Theo- 
doric,  as  living  in  extreme  poverty,  their  subsistence 
being  derived  from  fishing,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  sea.  These  obscure 
islanders  appear  to  have  submitted  to  the  government  of 
the  Goths,  which  embraced  the  whole  peninsula,  and57 
was  supported  by  a  naval  armament  adequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coasts.  The  Lombards,  however,  who  did 
not  possess  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  confined  their  efforts  to 
the  land,  were58  forced  to  abandon  them  to  the  nominal 
protection  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  the  real  independence 
of  their  very  peculiar  situation. 

The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  the  work 
of  that  papal  power,  which  the  limitation  of  its  dominion 
had  suffered  to  become  considerable,  as  the  embryo  bursts 
the  integument,  within  which  it  had  been  formed.  That 
power  had  indeed,  even  in  the  time  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths,  acquired  so  much  consistency  and  firmness,  that59, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric.  the  Roman 
pontiff  maintained  the  superior  dignity  of  the  spiritual, 
compared  with  the  temporal  power,  to  justify  the  omission 
of  sending  a  letter  to  the  emperor  with  the  embassy  of  the 

55  Abrege  Chron.  torn.  i.  p.  160.  K  Decline  and  Fall,  &c., 

vol.  iii.  pp.  421,  422.  67  Abrege  Chron.  torn.  i.  p.  46.          58  Ibid, 

p.  222-287.         59  Hist,  des  Papes,  torn.  i.  p.  261.     Haye,  1732. 
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Gothic  prince ;  and60  another  pontiff,  in  the  same  reign, 
held  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  control,  claimed  by 
the  civil  power  over  the  elections  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
was  declared  to  be  unfounded.  The  period  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  was,  however,  that  in  which  the  papacy  began  to 
act  with  vigour  in  asserting  its  independence. 

In  a  period  so  important  to  its  subsequent  fortune,  it 
was  powerfully  aided  by  the  influence  of  individual  cha- 
racter in  the  person  of  Gregory  I.,  whose  pontificate  began 
twenty-one  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  Dragged61  from  the  cloister  by  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  this  pontiff 
displayed,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  on  the  papal  throne, 
that  mixture  of  real  piety  and  superstition,  of  genius  and 
rudeness,  of  pride  and  humility,  which  was  fitted  to  seize 
every  avenue  of  the  human  heart.  The  liturgy  of  the 
Romish  church  was  by  him62  corrected  and  improved ;  the 
attraction  of  a  more  perfect  psalmody63  was  added,  to  excite 
the  feelings  through  the  most  spiritual  of  the  senses  ;  and  a 
multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  introduced,  to  com- 
pose that  system  of64  picturesque  devotion,  which  is  so  de- 
lightful to  the  unreflecting.  Nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the 

60  This  proceeding,  which  occurred  in  the  year  502,  has  been  no- 
ticed  by  Saint-Marc,  as  probably  the  first  enterprise  of  the  spiritual 
against  the  temporal  authority. — Abrege  Chrou.  torn.  i.  p.  36. 

61  Hist,  des  Papes,  torn.  i.  p.  350,  &c.  62  A  large  portion 
of  the  collects  of  our  own  liturgy  has  been  taken  from  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory,  of  which  he  himself  says,  '  Greecorum   con- 
suetudinem  secuti  sumus,  qui  aut  veteres  nostras  reparavimus  aut 
novas    et   miles    constituimus.'  —  Shepherd's    Elucidation   of   the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  p.  271,  &c.     Lond.  1798.     Many  of 
these  occur  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  patriarch  of  Rome,  A.U. 
494,  and  some  may  be  traced  to  the  Leonian  Sacramentary  used  in  the 
Roman  church,  about  A.D.  483. — Palmer's  Oripines  Liturgicae,  vol.  i. 
p.  .313.     Oxf.  1832.             M  '  I  learn,'  says  Gibbon,  from  the  Abbe 
Dubos  (Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture,  torn.  iii.  pp.  J74, 
1 75,)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  was  confined  to  four 
modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the  Gregorian  comprised 
the  eight  modes,  or  fifteen  chords,  of  the  ancient  music.   He  observes 
that  the  connoisseurs  admire  the  preface  and  many  passages  of  the 
Gregorian  office.' — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  459,  note  70. 

64  «  Theirs  (the  public  worship  of  the  Protestants)  consists  in  a 
manner,  wholly  in  words,  ours  chiefly  in  action.' — Milner's  Letters 
on  Ireland,  p.  262.  Lond.  1808. 
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exterior  relations  of  his  church,  being65  indefatigable  in 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  papacy  and  the  general 
profession  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  extending  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity.  The  last  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  have 
been  canonised  as  saints,  he  has  been  admitted  by  every 
writer  to  have  merited  his  other  appellation  of  the  great. 
He  was  indeed  averse  from  the  study  of  the  classic  writings 
of  antiquity,  and  has  been  even  accused  of  having  caused 
several  of  them,  particularly  the  history  of  Livy,  to  be 
destroyed,  as  if  he  felt  that  classic  literature  could  not  con- 
sist with  the  intellectual  empire,  which  he  was  labouring 
to  form.  He  has,  however,  established  for  himself  a 
literary  claim  to  the  attention  of  posterity,  for  we  have 
more  of  his  writings,  than  of  any  other  pontiff. 

But  this  able  prelate,  though  he  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  papal  dominion,  was  far  from  anticipating 
the  grandeur  of  the  superstructure.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  having  in  his  time  aspired  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical monarchy,  and  arrogated  the  title  of  universal  bishop66, 
Gregory  then  struggling  for  independence,  indiscreetly 
published  his  condemnation  of  such  a  pretension,  which, 
however,  the  next  pope67,  except  one,  solicited,  and  ob- 
tained, of  the  emperor.  For  his  own  see,  he,  notwithstand- 

63  Gregory,  having  been  a  monk  before  he  became  pontiff,  was 
naturally  led  to  the  measure,  which  more  particularly  rendered  him 
the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  that  of  exempting  the  monastic 
bodies  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  subjecting  them  im- 
mediately to  the  see  of  Rome. — Hist,  des  Papes,  torn.  i.  p.  383. 
With  a  similar  tendency  he  laboured  to  establish  in  its  rigour  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  (ibid.  p.  379)  ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  this 
measure  was  reserved  for  another  Gregory,  and  a  later  age.  He 
despatched  the  monk  Augustine  to  England,  professedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  but  chiefly  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  connect  themselves  with  the  church  and  see 
of  Rome.  66  This  title  was  claimed  by  John  the  Faster,  who  like 
Gregory,  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  general  wish  in  accepting 
his  exaltation. — Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  Gregory  I.  In  opposition  to  it 
Gregory  assumed  the  denomination  of  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God.— Sigonius  de  Regno  Italiae,  p.  24.  Francofurti,  1591. 

67  Boniface  III.  solicited  and  obtained  this  very  title  from  the 
emperor  Phocas,  who  was  then  irritated  against  the  Greek  patriarch, 
because  he  had  condemned  the  design  of  putting  to  death  the  widow 
(and  daughters)  of  the  preceding  emperor.— Hist,  des  Papes,  torn.  i. 
p.  409. 
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ing  claimed  a  right  of  jurisdiction68,  to  which  every  bishop 
became  subject,  as  soon  as  he  committed  any  fault. 

A  second  Gregory,  who  was  advanced  to  the  papacy  in 
the  year  715,  actually  asserted  that  independence,  for 
which  preparation  had  been  so  well  made  by  the  first  about 
a  century  before.  The  cause  of  superstition  afforded  an 
opportunity,  at  once  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  pretension, 
and  fitted  to  procure  it  popularity.  The  worship  of  images, 
or  rather  of  pictures69,  had  been  introduced  into  the  church 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  fifth  had  been  embraced 
in  several  places,  though  not  sanctioned  by  authority.  The 
new  superstition  was  restrained  for  a  time  by  the  clamours 
of  the  Mohammedans,  then  pressing  upon  the  eastern  em- 
pire ;  and  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who  brought  with 
him  to  the  throne  the  simplicity  of  the  remote  district,  in 
which  he  had  passed  his  earlier  years,  published,  in  the 
year  726,  an  edict  prohibiting  the  practice.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  pontiff  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
emperor.  Whether  he,  or  his  successor,  Gregory  III.,  did 
formerly  excommunicate  and  depose  his  sovereign,  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  :  but  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, that  both  encouraged  the  open  and  violent  resist- 
ance of  the  Italians ;  and,  when  the  king  of  the  Lombards 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  attacking  the  im- 
perial dependencies  in  Italy,  Gregory  II.70  was  contented 
to  accept  as  a  donation  the  spoils  of  his  master. 

Though  by  this  revolt  the  connexion  of  the  papacy  and 
the  Greek  empire  was  weakened,  it  was  not  destroyed. 
The  Lombards  were,  by  their  position,  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  papal  government,  which  therefore  continued  to 

68  Du  Pin's  Eccles. Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  568.  Dublin,  1723.  69  Mos- 
heira,  cent.  4,  part  ii.  ch.  3.  sect  2  ;  cent.  5,  part  ii.  ch.  3.  sect.  2. 

70  Abrege  Chron.,  torn.  i.  p.  326.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  v. 
p.  108.  The  Liber  Pontificalis  informs  us  of  the  names  of  the  places 
so  ceded,  namely,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Sini- 
gaglia,  Jesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Castel  Sussubio,  Montefeltro, 
Acerragio,  Monte  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  Castel  San  Mariano,  Bobbio, 
Urbino,  Cagli,  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  et  Comacchio. — Anast.  Biblioth., 
p.  171.  This  donation  appears  not  to  have  been  executed. — Hist, 
des  Republiques  Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age,  par  Sismondi,  torn.  i. 
p.  134, 135.  Possession  of  certain  lands  was,  however,  given,  though 
•without  the  right  of  sovereignty. 
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cling  to  the  empire,  until  it  had  found  in  France  a  more 
distant,  and  therefore  a  safer,  protection.  With  this  view, 
in  the  year  741,  a  negotiation71  was  begun  with  the  French, 
offering,  though  in  vain,  to  Charles  Martel,  who  in  effect 
governed  that  nation,  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Twelve" 
years  afterwards  the  emperor  himself  directed  the  pope  to 
seek  in  France  that  assistance  which  he  was  unable  to 
afford ;  and  a  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  with  king 
Pepin,  by  which  that  prince  and  his  sons  were  declared 
sovereigns  of  Rome  and  its  duchy,  under  the  title  of  patri- 
cians73, and  the  donation  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
the  pentapolis,  was  stipulated  for  the  see  of  Rome74.  Pepin, 
accordingly,  invaded  Italy,  and  soon  compelled  the  Lom- 
bard prince  to  surrender  the  exarchate  and  other  districts, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  empire.  Emboldened75  by 

71  Abrege  Chron.,  torn.  i.  p,  342—344.  7Z  Ibid.,  p.  349,  &c. 

73  The  power,  which  the  French  princes  acquired  with  this  title, 
was  still  nominally  subordinate  to  the  Greek  empire ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans accordingly  continued  to  date  their  public  acts  by  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperor,  until  Charlemagne  had  established 
a  new  empire  in  the  west.  Ibid.  p.  382.  74  This  donation,  which 
was  made  in  the  year  755,  was  probably  founded  on  that  promised 
by  the  king  pf  the  Lombards,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
executed.  The  donation  of  Pepin  comprehended  the  following 
places : — Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Sinigaglia,  Jesi, 
Forlimpopoli,  Forli  with  the  castle  of  Sussubio,  Montefeltro,  Acerra- 
gio,  Monte  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  the  castle  of  Saint  Mariano  or  Marino, 
Bobbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  Comacchio,  Narni.  Anas- 
tasius,  the  librarian,  from  whom  this  enumeration  has  been  quoted, 
reports  other  anterior  donations  of  territories  besides  the  city  and 
duchy  of  Rome,  so  that  the  donation  of  Pepin  was  not  the  beginning 
of  the  secular  power  of  the  papacy,  though  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  it. — Tableau  des  Re"vol.  de  1'Europe,  torn.  i.  pp.  46,  47. 

75  Abrege  Chron.,  torn.  i.  p.  362.  It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  give 
here  some  account  of  the  triple  crown  of  the  popes,  and  of  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards,  so  often  mentioned  in  history.  The  emperor 
Anastasius,  having  invested  Clovis  of  France  with  the  dignities  of 
patrician  and  consul,  sent  him  a  crown  of  gold.  This  he  presented 
to  pope  Symmachus,  and  it  was  the  first  of  those  which  composed  the 
papal  diadem  ;  the  second  was  added  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
the  third  by  pope  John  XXII. — Abrege  Chron.  1'Hist.  et  du  Droit 
Publ.  d'l'Allemagne,  par  Pfeffel,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Paris,  1776.  M.  de 
Sade  has  referred  the  third  crown  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  John  XXII. — Mem.  pour  la  Vie  de  Petraque,  torn.  i.  p. 
259.  The  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  described  by  Saint  Marc  as  a 
crown  of  gold,  bordered  below  with  a  ring  of  iron.  It  was,  with  two 
VOL.  I.  F 
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the  powerful  protection  which  they  had  thus  secured,  the 
pontiffs  extended  their  views  to  the  recovery  of  various  pro- 
perties, which  had  been  long  possessed  by  the  Lombards. 
The  demand  was  resisted  by  their  princes,  who  were  per- 
haps unable  to  effect  the  restitution;  and  in  the  year  774 
the  contest  was  terminated  by  the  invasion  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  consequent  suppression  of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
That  monarch  indeed  took  care  to  establish  his  own  sove- 
reignty over  Rome,  and  to  retain  the  pope  in  the  situation 
of  a  subject ;  but  though  the  papacy  did  not  yet  become  an 
independent  principality,  the  reduction  of  the  Lombards 
contributed  much  to  its  aggrandisement,  by  suppressing  a 
neighbouring  and  powerful  government. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  history  of  France  during  the  first  dynasty,  or  from  the 
first  victory  of  Clovis,  or  Louis,  in  the  year  486,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pepin,  in  the  year  752. 

First  victory  of  Clovis,  in  the  year  486 — Thierry  III.,  the  first  of  the 
sluygard  kings,  king,  688 — Pepin  usurps  the  government,  as  mayor 
of  the  palace,  690 — Charles  Martel  mayor  of  the  palace,  719 — 
begins  the  feudal  system  for  France — defeats  the  Saracens,  732 
and  737— Pepin  king,  752. 

THE  history  of  Italy  having  been  traced  to  that  time,  when 
a  connexion  was  completed  between  the  ecclesiastical  power 
formed  in  that  country  and  the  monarchy  established  in 
Gaul  by  the  Franks,  it  becomes  necessary  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  this  other  power,  the  main  and  central  government 

others,  presented  to  the  church  of  Monza,  when  the  first  Lombard 
prince  had  abjured  Arianism.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Lombard 
princes  were  never  crowned. — Abrege  Chron.,  torn.  i.  pp.  178,  180 — 
1  82.  .Eneas  Sylvius  says  that  the  iron  ring  was  inserted  in  reference 
to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  who  has  represented  the  last  of  the  four 
great  monarchies  as  partly  composed  of  iron. — Hist,  de  la  Guerre  des 
Hussites,  par  Lenfant,  liv.  xxiv.  ch.  13.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
made  of  the  very  nails,  which  had  attached  our  Saviour  to  the  cross, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine.  Griffin's  remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  New  York,  1831. 
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of  that  system  of  nations,  which  it  is  proposed  to  analyse, 
as  the  connexion  with  the  papacy  was  the  primordial  rela- 
tion of  policy,  by  which  its  complicated  combinations  were 
commenced. 

The  territory  of  this  predominating  government  of  mo- 
dern Europe  has  been,  in  every  particular,  accommodated 
to  its  high  destination.  Extending  *,  before  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  recent  revolution,  about  six  hundred  British 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  five  hundred  and 
sixty  from  west  to  east,  it  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  ne- 
cessary population,  placed  as  it  was  in  the  happiest  tem- 
perature of  climate,  and,  especially  in  its  middle  region, 
distinguished  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  may,  in  gene- 
ral, be  considered  as  one  vast  plain,  the  only  mountains2, 
and  those  of  no  great  magnitude,  being  found  in  its 
southern  region ;  and  a  wide  continuity  of  surface  has  al- 
ways been  observed  to  be  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  monarchy,  such  as  could  best  maintain  the  sta- 
tion of  a  central  and  principal  government.  Communi- 
cating, on  the  one  side,  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  ocean,  while  it  was  elsewhere  bordered 
by  the  chief  countries  of  the  continent,  it  naturally  became 
involved  in  all  the  various  combinations  of  European  po- 
licy, the  want  of  a  natural  frontier,  to  separate  it  from 
Germany,  imposing  on  its  people  the  necessity  of  becoming 
a  military  nation.  Lastly,  it  was  geographically  central  in 
respect  to  those  other  countries,  which  afterwards  consti- 
tuted with  it  the  system  of  Europe,  being  situated  between 
the  treasured  refinement  of  Italy  and  the  growing  energies 
of  Britain,  between  the  complex  feudality  and  sober  in- 
dustry of  Germany,  and  the  romantic  chivalry  and  Arabian 
elegance  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  local  advantages 
of  this  country  were,  indeed,  perceived  four  centuries  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  monarchy ;  for  Agrippa3. 
when  he  was  dissuading  his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  from 
encountering  the  Roman  power,  urged  the  example  of  the 

1  Pinkerton's  Mod.  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  247.    Lond.  1802. 

2  The  influence  of  this  exception  from  the  general  conformation  of 
the  surface  of  the  French  territory  was  manifested  in  the  wars  of  the 
Cevennes,  in  which  these  mountains  sheltered  the  Protestants,  and 
preserved  them  for  the  revolution.  3  Josephi  de  Bello  Judaico, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  sect.  14. 
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submission  of  the  Gauls,  alleging  that  these  might  more 
prudently  than  any  other  nation  hazard  the  consequences 
of  a  revolt,  being  possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary 
advantages  of  nature. 

Into  this  country  the  refinement  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
very  early  introduced,  the  Phoceans4  having  removed  thi- 
ther from  Asia  Minor  at  least  five  centuries  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  or  about  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  republican  government  of  Rome. 
Having  formed  a  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
they  built  Marseilles,  and  from  it  diffused  through  the 
neighbouring  country  so  much  improvement,  that,  as  an 
ancient  historian5  has,  with  some  quaintness,  remarked, 
Gaul  seemed  rather  to  have  migrated  into  Greece,  than 
Greece  into  Gaul;  and  Cicero6  has  expressed  a  doubt, 
whether  he  should  not  prefer  the  institutions  of  the  Gauls 
to  those  of  Greece  itself.  With  Rome  they  appear  to  have 
cultivated  a  close  and  unalterable  alliance ;  and  the  Gre- 
cian settlement  was  at  length  converted  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Gaul,  which  became  distinguished  by  its 
schools,  its  elegance,  and  its  commerce. 

The  reduction  of  Gaul  was  completed  by  Julius  Caesar 
fifty-one  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  time  it  enjoyed  almost  uniform  tranquillity 
during  four  centuries  and  a  half;  so  that  its  inhabitants, 
by  disuse  of  war,  became  wholly  incapable7  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  German  nations,  which  were  eager  to 
establish  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The 
last  day  of  the  year  406 8  was  the  memorable  epoch  of  the 
final  irruptions  of  the  Germans.  On  that  day,  either 
encouraged,  or  at  least  permitted,  by  the  Roman  general, 

4  Herodotus,  Clio,  cap.  clxii.  Agathias  refers  their  expedition  to 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hydaspes.  Excerpta  ex  Agathise 
Hist,  apud  Hist.  Gotthorum,  &c.  a  Grotio.  &  Justin,  lib.  xliii. 

cap.  iv.  6  Pro  L.  Flacco.  '  Their  inferiority  had,  however, 
been  begun  before  the  wars  of  Caesar,  for  he  has  described  them  as 
having  been  formerly  able  to  send  colonies  beyond  the  Rhine,  but 
then  not  pretending  to  compare  themselves  with  the  Germans. — De 
Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxii.  In  the  time  of  Agricola,  they  had 
already  become  examples  of  cowardice. — Vit.  Agric.  cap.  xi.  The 
first  incursion  of  the  northern  tribes  is  referred  to  the  year  260. 
Hist,  des  Franfais  par  Sisniondi,  tome  i.  Paris,  1821.  8  Decline 

and  Fall,  &c,  vol.  iii.  p.  168—170. 
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they  turned  against  Gaul  the  fury  which  had  been  directed 
against  Italy,  and  never  afterwards  retreated  from  their 
conquests.  This  invasion  was  effected  by  a  mixed  multi- 
tude of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  of  which  all,  except  the  last  people,  passed 
forward  into  Spain.  In  the  year  412,  the  Visigoths  were, 
in  the  like  manner,  induced  to  abandon  Italy  for  Gaul,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  southern  provinces  ;  and,  in 
the  following  year,  the  main  body  of  the  Burgundians 
crossed  the  Rhine  from  their  settlement  near  the  Maine. 

The  Franks,  from  whom9  the  modern  name  of  the 
country  has  been  derived,  began,  in  the  year  486,  those 
conquests,  which  gave  being  to  its  monarchy.  Gaul10  was 
at  that  time  divided  between  five  distinct  sets  of  inhabi- 
tants. Of  these,  the  Franks  occupied  some  districts  in  the 
most  northern  provinces  of  modern  France,  besides  some 
others  in  the  territory  since  denominated  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  ;  but  they  were  broken  into  different  parties, 
under  independent  leaders :  the  Visigoths  possessed  the 
southern  provinces :  the  Burgundians  the  eastern :  a  con- 
federacy, named  the  Armoricans,  had  assumed  independ- 
ence in  the  west,  from  Bayonne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine : 
and  the  people  of  the  remainder  still  affected  to  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  empire.  As  the  Roman 
portion,  comprehending  only  the  cities  of  Soissons  and 
Troyes11,  was  separated  from  all  communication  with  Con- 
stantinople, the  imperial  government  in  Gaul  acted  almost 
as  an  independent  sovereignty. 

The  Franks  differed  much  in  character  from  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians,  the  only  other  Germans  which  had 
remained  in  Gaul.  These  had  been  softened  by  a  long- 
continued  intercourse  with  the  Romans.  The  Visigoths, 
it  has  been  remarked,  had  been  long  established  in  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire ;  and  the  Burgundians,  though  not 
previously  settled  within  its  limits,  had,  however,  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  situated  for  a  considerable  time  in 

9  The  name  Francia  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time 
of  the  sons  of  Clovis. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  par  Daniel, 
i.  p.  46.  Paris,  1751.  10  Hist.  Critique  de  1'Etablissement  des 

Franqais  dans  les  Gaules,  par  Henault,  tome  i.  pp.  79, 80.  Paris,  1801 . 

»  Ibid,  tome  i.  p.  257. 
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the  vicinity  of  its  frontier,  and  were  remarkable12  for  the 
attention  which  they  gave  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Such 
occupants  were  well  fitted  to  preserve  what  was  still 
valuable  in  the  country,  while  they  regenerated  that  which 
was  corrupt ;  but  for  forming  the  new  government,  which 
was  to  maintain  a  station  of  much  importance  and  diffi- 
culty, some  more  active  energy  appears  to  have  been  re- 
quired, than  had  been  furnished  by  the  character  of  either 
of  these  nations.  The  Franks  seem  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  Burgundians  and  Visi- 
goths had  blended  themselves  with  the  people,  whom  they 
had  vanquished,  and  formed  codes13  of  law  on  the  prin- 
ciples, which  they  found  established  among  them ;  but  the 
Franks,  ignorant  and  regardless  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, framed  on  Germanic  principles  their  Salic14  and 
Ripuarian  codes,  and  cherished  the  original  usages  of  their 
nation.  Like  the  Lombards  of  Italy 16,  they  appear  to  have 

12  Socrates  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  30.  1S  The  Roman  laws 

adopted  by  these  nations  were  not  taken  from  the  code  of  Justinian, 
but  chiefly  from  the  earlier  one  of  Theodosius,  with  which,  how- 
ever, were  combined  several  other  collections.  From  these  and  the 
laws  of  his  own  nation,  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  caused  a 
code  to  be  compiled,  about  the  year  506.  From  Anianus,  his  refer- 
endary or  chancellor,  by  whom  it  was  either  compiled  or  published, 
it  was  named  the  Breviarium  Aniani. — Butler's  Horae  Juridicee 
Subsecivee,  pp.  80,  81.  Lond.  1807.  The  Burgundians,  had  formed 
a  similar  combination  of  the  Roman  with  their  own  national  law 
so  nearly  as  in  the  year  500.  From  their  king  Gondebaud,  it  was 
named  la  Loi  Gombette.  It  maintained  its  authority  until  it  was 
abrogated  by  Louis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne. — Hist.  Critique  de 
Etablissem.  des  Framjais,  &c.  tome  i.  pp.  259,  295. 

14  The  subjects  of  Clovis  were  distinguished  into  Salians  and  Ri- 
puarians,  who  had  their  respective  codes.  The  Salians,  anciently  the 
Sicambri,  were  properly  a  principal  tribe,  with  which  several  others 
were  incorporated  by  Clovis.  For  these  an  improved  compilation  of 
their  ancient  usages  was  composed  by  Clovis  and  two  of  his  sons,  the 
original  of  which  had  been  framed  by  four  persons,  elected  for  that 
purpose,  before  the  conversion  of  that  prince.  The  Ripuarians,  who 
were  settled  between  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  lower  Meuse,  having 
Cologne  for  therr  capital,  came  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of 
Clovis,  and  continued  long  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  tribe.  A 
compilation  of  their  usages  was  made  by  another  son  of  Clovis,  in 
whose  district  they  were  included. — Pouvoir  Legislatif  sous  Charle- 
magne, par  M.  Bonnaire  de  Pronville,  tome  i.  pp.  12,  28.  Bruns- 
wick, 1800.  15  Laus  Francorum,  ex  antique  codice  MS.  Biblioth. 
Thuanae,  apud  du  Chesne,  tome  i.  p.  250.  Lut.  Paris,  1636. 
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been  comparatively  few,  and  to  have  compensated  their 
deficiency  of  number  by  superior  valour  and  activity.  By 
Agathias16  they  have  been  commended  for  their  modera- 
tion and  humanity  ;  other  historians  are,  however,  less 
favourable  to  their  moral  character,  and  their  orthodoxy 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  procuring  his  testimonial. 
Vopiscus,  who  wrote  early  in  the  fourth  century,  says17 
that  it  was  familiar  to  them  to  violate  their  faith  with  a 
smile ;  Salvian,  in  the  fifth  century,  alleged18  that  they  re- 
garded perjury  as  a  mode  of  speech,  not  as  a  crime ;  and 
Procopius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  charged19  them 
with  being,  beyond  other  nations,  faithless  to  their  engage- 
ments. The  levity  of  disposition,  in  which  this  disregard 
of  fidelity  originated,  took  afterwards  a  more  honourable 
and  useful  direction.  In  the  time  of  Malmesbury,  or  the 
twelfth  century,  the  French20  had  become  distinguished, 
above  the  other  nations  of  the  west,  by  the  active  exercise 
of  their  powers,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  their  manners ; 
and  this  writer  has  described  Egbert,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century,  as  having,  by  an  intercourse  with  them,  not 
only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government,  but 
also  sharpened  his  mind,  and  reformed  the  barbarism  of 
his  habits.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  vanity,  for 
which  the  modern  French  have  been  so  remarkable,  dis- 
tinguished them  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  nation,  the 
preface  of  their  Salic  code21  being  an  elaborate  eulogy  on 
the  people,  by  which  it  was  formed. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  a  doctrinal  controversy, 
originating  in  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
should  have  essentially  influenced  the  formation  of  the 
political  system  of  the  western  Europeans.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  that  philosophical  discussion,  which  had  been22 
there  introduced  into  Christianity,  it  was  maintained 
by  Arius,  that  Jesus  Christ,  though  of  a  nature  highly 

16  Excerpta  ex  Agathiae  Hist,  apud  Hist.  Gcithorum,&c.  a  Grotio, 
p.  530.  "  Vopiscus  Proc.  c.  xiii.  p.  237.  Ed.  Bip.  quoted  in 

Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  Lond.  1799 — 
1805.  18  De  Gubern.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  "  Hist.  Gotthorum,  &c.  p.  286. 

20  Malmesburiensis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  21  Pouvoir  Legislatif  sous 
Charlemag.  tome  i.  p.  17.  22  By  Origen,  who  had  attached 

himself  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato. — Mosheimde  Rebus  Christ,  ante 
Constantinum,  p.  604,  &c.  Helmstatii. 
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exalted,  was  yet  but  a  created  being,  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  Deity.  While  they,  who  considered  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity  as  far  transcending  the  very  limited 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  were  desirous  of  submitting 
themselves  implicitly  to  those  declarations  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  which  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  the  attributes  of 
the  godhead,  they,  who  had  more  confidence  in  their 
powers  of  reasoning,  found  in  the  opinion  of  Arius  a 
more  acceptable,  because  a  more  distinctly  intelligible 
doctrine.  In  this  division  of  religious  sentiment,  the 
Franks  became  the  associates,  the  other  barbarians  the 
adversaries  of  Rome.  It  was  not,  indeed,  by  any  disposi- 
tion to  abstract  reasoning,  that  the  latter  were  induced  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Arius,  nor  had  an  extraordinary  piety 
any  concern  with  the  orthodox  determination  of  the 
founders  of  the  French  monarchy,  each  nation  of  barba- 
rians embracing  that  profession  of  Christianity,  which 
happened  to  be  first  offered  to  its  acceptance.  The  Franks, 
in  their  remote  situation,  had  remained  ignorant  alike 
of  every  form  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the  first 
enterprise  of  Clovis  or  Louis  was  directed  against  the 
Roman  district  of  Gaul,  they  first  became  acquainted  with 
it  among  those  who  were  in  communion  with  Rome,  and 
consequently  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Their  prince,  too,  must  naturally  have  felt  a  wish 
to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects  ;  this 
disposition  must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  influence 
of  his  queen,  who,  though  a  Burgundian,  had  embraced 
the  faith  of  Rome23 ;  and  it  could  not  escape  his  con- 
sideration that,  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians,  there  were  great  numbers,  who  would 
be  eager  to  assist  an  orthodox  invader  against  their 
heretical  masters.  Clovis  accordingly  declared  himself  a 
Christian  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  thus  established 
a  claim  to  be  regarded  by  the  Roman  see  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  church24. 

The  first  result  of  the  connexion  thus  formed  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  was  the  assistance  which  it  afforded  in  the 

28  Abrege  de    1'Hist.  de  France,   par  Daniel,  tome  i.  p.    13. 
24  The   title  of  Most   Christian  King  was   first  bestowed   upon 
Louis  XI.,  in  the  year  1469. — Henault's  Chron.  Abridgment. 
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establishment  of  the  new  monarchy.  The  marriage  of 
Clovis25  had,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  conciliated  to 
him  the  affections  of  his  Gallic  subjects,  who,  like  his 
queen,  were  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  when  this  prince26,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle  fought 
with  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  his  new  territory, 
vowed  that,  if  victorious,  he  would  become  a  Christian, 
and  was  accordingly  baptized,  his  dominion  received  such 
augmentation,  by  the  submission  of  various  districts,  that 
it  was  extended  over  the  whole  country  included  between 
the  Rhine,  the  ocean,  the  Loire,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  The  substantial  foundation  of  his  monarchy 
was  then  laid.  It  was  brought  nearly  to  its  entire  dimen- 
sion by  the  reduction  of  the  Visigoths27  of  the  southern 
provinces,  and  by  the  ascendency  which  he  acquired  over 
the  Burgundians  of  those  of  the  east28,  in  both  which 
enterprises  he  was  assisted  by  his  religious  profession.  A 
general  desire  of  submitting  to  the  Franks29  prevailed 
among  the  subjects  of  these  nations,  and  Clovis30,  when 
he  encouraged  his  own  people  to  attack  the  Visigoths,  pro- 
claimed a  war  against  them  as  Arians. 

25  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  par  Daniel,  i.  p.  13.        26  Ibid.   p.  15,  &c. 

27  The  Visigoths  having  established  themselves  in  Aquitaine,  in 
the  year  41 '2,  founded,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
the  first  independent  sovereignty  within  the  empire.  In  the  year 
415,  Ataulphes,  or  Adolphus,  their  king,  having  married  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  led  his  people  into  Spain,  to  recover  that  country  from 
the  Vandals  for  the  empire.  They  returned  in  the  year  419,  and, 
resigning  their  Spanish  conquests,  resumed  possession  of  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  extended  from  Toulouse  to  the  ocean,  having  probably 
been  recalled  by  Honorius  to  oppose  the  Armoricans.  On  their 
re-establishment  in  Gaul  they  were  not  independent  of  the  empire, 
as  they  had  been  at  the  first  settlement;  but  the  distractions,  and,  at 
length,  the  ruin  of  the  western  empire,  afforded  them  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  extending  at  once  their  possessions  and  their  power. 
Enric,  in  the  year  475,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Nepos  a  cession 
of  all  the  country  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Loire.  On  the  east 
he  had  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  Rhone,  and  had  even  passed  that 
river  towards  its  mouth,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Durance 
and  the  Mediterranean. — Hist.  Critique  de  1'Etablissem.  &c.,  tome  i. 

S3.  64-66,  116-123.  Clovis  reduced  them  in  the  year  507.  28  The 
urgundians,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  year  413,  estab- 
Iishe4  themselves  in  Alsace  and  Franche-Comte. — Hist.  Critique 
de  1'Etablissem,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  64.  They  were  finally  reduced  by 
the  sous  of  Clovis,  in  the  year  534.  29  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xxxvi  30  Ibid.  cap. 
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The  second  result  was  the  support  which  it  eventually 
provided  for  the  papacy.  The  connexion,  begun  by  the 
religious  profession  of  Clovis,  was  afterwards  strength- 
ened by  the  prudence  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  so 
that  it  thenceforward  became  a  fixed  and  settled  prin- 
ciple of  the  mutual  policy  of  the  two  governments.  Its 
influence  is  discoverable  in  the  struggles  of  the  papacy 
and  the  German  empire,  in  which  the  see  of  Rome 
received  its  chief  temporal  support  from  the  connexion 
thus  formed  with  the  monarchy  of  France. 

The  Arian  tenets  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  produced  two  impor- 
tant results.  While  they  disposed  the  Gallic  subjects  of 
these  nations  to  favour  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  they  seem 
also,  by  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to 
have  provided  a  principle  of  religious  dissent,  which 
maintained  a  resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy. 
The  formation  of  the  system  of  Europe  appears  to  have 
required,  that  a  French  monarchy  should  be  established 
in  connexion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  also  that  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  papacy  should  be  moderated  by 
some  contrary  principle,  which  should  dispose  men  to 
support  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

Such  was  the  respect  commanded  even  by  the  wreck  of 
the  ruined  empire,  that  its  dignities  were  coveted  by  the 
barbarian  leaders,  who  were  struggling  to  gain  possession 
of  the  dependent  provinces.  Clovis  accordingly,  who, 
like  his  father  and  grandfather31  had  been  at  his  accession 
invested  with  the  rank  of  master  of  the  soldiery,  was 
gratified,  after  a  series  of  successes,  by  receiving  from  the 
emperor  the  higher  dignity  of  consul32 ;  nor  was  the 
French  monarchy  formally  independent  of  the  empire 
before  the  year  540,  when  Justinian33,  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Franks,  made  to  the  sons  of  Clovis  a  cession 
of  his  nominal  superiority. 

These  particulars  furnish  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Franks  were  effected  by  policy  equally 
as  by  arms,  and  that  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  monarchy 
is  conceived  by  those,  who  regard  it  as  the  work  of  merely 

31  Hist.  Crit  de  PEtablissem.  &c..  tome  i.  p.  239.  32  Probably 
to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy. — Ibid, 
p.  310.  33  Ibid,  tome  ii.  p.  19—23. 
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barbarous  violence.  "While  the  sword  was  vigorously 
employed,  the  political  habits  of  the  people  of  Gaul  were 
carefully  respected,  as  their  religious  zeal  was  also  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  Clovis,  first  by  his  marriage,  and  then  more 
effectually  by  his  conversion,  which  was  accompanied  by 
that  of  his  original  subjects.  The  Franks34  were  indeed 
too  few,  to  occupy  any  considerable  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory which  they  acquired;  some  districts35  also  submitted 
to  their  government  by  stipulations,  which  precluded  a 
general  seizure  of  the  land;  and  the  Salic  law36,  which 
specifies  the  distinctions  of  condition  among  the  conquered 
Romans  or  Gauls,  is  an  irrefragable  evidence  that  the 
government  of  Clovis  was,  as  much  as  possible,  erected  on 
foundations  already  existing  in  the  country.  They  appear 
moreover  to  have  established  themselves  only  in  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  their  earlier  successes37,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Loire,  which,  so  late  as  under  the  kings  of  the 
second  race38,  was  exclusively  named  Francia,  while  the 
country  on  the  southern  side  of  that  river  bore  the  appel- 
lation of  the  country  of  the  Romans. 

The  whole  series  of  .French  sovereigns  prior  to  the 
revolution  has  been  distinguished  into  three  races.  Of 
these  the  first  began  with  Clovis  in  the  year  486,  and 
ended  in  the  year  752,  having  subsisted  during  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years ;  the  second  began  with  Pepin, 
in  the  year  752,  and  ended  in  the  year  987,  having  con- 
tinued two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years ;  and  the  third 
began  with  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  year  987,  and  reached  to 
the  revolution,  having  possessed  the  government  eight 
hundred  and  five  years.  The  third  race  accordingly  occu- 

34  Clovis,  before  his  baptism,  consulted  his  people  concerning  the 
change  of  the  national  religion,  and  the  proposal  was  received  with 
a  general  acclamation  ;  yet  the  number  of  his  followers  then  baptized 
is  only  described  as  exceeding  three  thousand. — Greg.  Turon.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xxxi.  35  The  Armoricans  stipulated,  that  the  part  already 
conquered  should  belong  to  the  Franks,  the  remainder  being  reserved. 
— Hist.  Grit,  de  'lEtablissem.  tome  ii.  pp.  208,  209.  36  Ibid.  p.  53. 
The  Salic  law  even  condemned  to  greater  fine  him  who  should  have 
killed  a  noble  Roman,  than  him  who  should  have  killed  a  Frank 
of  an  ordinary  condition,  though  but  the  half  of  the  fine  imposed 
upon  him  who  should  have  killed  a  Frank  of  the  same  order. — Esprit 
des  Lois,  liv.  xxviii.  ch.  iii.  31  Hist.  Crit.  de  1'Etablissem.  tome 
ii.  pp.  59,  60.  38  Ibid. 
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pied  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  thirteen  centuries,  which 
have  constituted  the  duration  of  the  monarchy  prior  to  the 
revolution,  the  other  portion  having  been  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  first  and  the  second.  The  shorter 
duration  of  these  corresponds  to  the  relation,  which  pre- 
paratory periods  might  be  expected  to  bear  to  that,  to 
which  they  were  subordinate  and  introductory. 

The  first  race  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  had  for 
a  sufficient  object,  the  reduction  of  the  Gallic  territory 
into  the  form  of  one  military  monarchy.  In  the  imper- 
fection of  the  policy  of  the  barbarous  nations  this  was  an 
enterprise,  which  required  much  address  and  fortitude, 
and  was  practicable  only  in  very  favourable  circumstances. 
Though  Clovis  appears  to  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  qualities  necessary  for  his  station,  alternately 
exerting  the  most  determined  courage,  and  practising  the 
most  artful  management,  and,  in  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  from  the  commencement  of  his  successes,  enjoyed 
an  ample  opportunity  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
future  structure,  yet  so  little  were  the  habits  of  his  people 
adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  government,  that 
it  was  successively  divided  and  consolidated  through  four 
alternations39  nor  did  these  cease,  until  that  series  of  sove- 
reigns named  the  sluggard  kings  began,  under  which  the 
first  race  gradually  lost  their  power,  and  made  room  for 
the  elevation  of  the  second. 

The  imperfection  of  the  government  in  the  first  period 
consisted  chiefly  in  this,  that,  though  the  government 
was  one,  the  people  was  heterogeneous,  and  disunited  in 
the  most  important  of  all  respects,  that  of  laws.  Among 
the  subjects  of  Clovis  and  his  successors  we  find  four 
distinct  codes  of  law,  separating  them  into  four  distinct 
nations  in  all  the  interests  directly  affecting  individuals  ; 
the  Theodosian  code,  by  which  the  Roman  subjects  were 
regulated,  the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  observed  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  prevailing 
in  the  eastern,  and  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  of  the 

39  Even,  however,  when  it  was  thus  divided,  the  parts  were  still 
considered  as  having  some  connexion  ;  and  in  the  second  division, 
when  he  who  had  reigned  at  Paris  died,  the  three  surviving 
brothers  agreed  to  hold  that  city  in  common. 
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Franks  themselves.  The  process,  by  which  this  diversity 
was  removed,  was  the  establishment  of  the  law  of  feuds40. 
To  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  new  code 
the  two  changes  of  the  French  kings  were  successively 
instrumental,  the  decay  of  the  first  race  giving  occasion 
to  the  former,  and  that  of  the  second  affording  to  the 
nobles  an  opportunity  of  assuming  the  character  of  a 
feudal  aristocracy,  the  introduction  of  the  third  restoring 
to  the  crown  the  necessary  ascendency. 

The  partitions  of  the  government  naturally  tended  to 
increase  the  weakness,  from  which  they  arose,  as  they 
furnished  new  occasions  of  rivalry  and  dissension.  To 
such  a  degree  did  the  public  disorder  prevail  at  the  end  of 
seventy-six  years  from  the  first  enterprise  of  Clovis,  that 
during  the  thirty-five  following  years  the  history  of  France 
is  little  more  than  the  record  of  the  contentions  of  two 
able,  but  unprincipled  princesses,  Fredegonde  and  Brune- 
hault.  The  struggle  of  these  two  females  was  terminated 
in  the  year  597,  by  the  death  of  the  former ;  the  latter 
maintained  her  authority  until  the  year  613,  when  she 
was  taken  by  her  enemies,  and  perished  by  a  cruel 
execution. 

Amidst  all  this  weakness  and  disorder,  preparation  was 
gradually  made  for  bringing  forward  a  new  and  more 
vigorous  dynasty,  in  the  continually  increasing  aggran- 
disement of  an  officer,  named  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
This  officer,  who,  originally  a  superintendent  of  the  royal 
household,  seems  to  have  acquired  his  ministerial  character 
by  his  utility41  in  managing  an  insubordinate  nobility,  was 
at  first  appointed  by  the  king42,  but  in  the  decay  of  the 
royal  authority  the  nomination  passed  to  the  nobles43,  who 

40  Hist.  Grit,  de  1'Etablissem.  &c.  tome  ii.  pp.  54,  130.  131. 

41  When  Clothaire  II.   demanded  of  the  Burgundians,  whether 
they  wished  to  elect  a  new  mayor,  in  the  room  of  one  lately  deceased, 
they  unanimously  declined  to  make  the  appointment — regis  gratiam 
obnixe  petentes  cum    rege   transagere. — Fredeg.   Chron.  cap.   liv. 
Sismondi  has  derived  the  title  of  this  officer  from  the  German  mord- 
dom,  signifying  judge  of  murder.     Hist,  des  Fran9ais,  tome  i.  p. 
340.     The  Latin  derivation  seems  more  probable.        42  When  the 
mayor  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  was 'appointed,   he  received 
from  Clothaire  an  oath,  that  he  should  never  be  deprived  of  the  office. 
— Ibid.  cap.  xlii.     The  king  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  had 
the  right    of  nomination.         tt  In  the  fourth  year  of  Clovis    II. 
king  of  Burgundy,  a  mayor  was  thus  chosen. — Ibid.  cap.  Ixxxix. 
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left  to  the  crown  only  the  form  of  confirmation.  A 
favourable  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  extending  the 
encroachment.  In  the  year  644,  when  the  kingdom  was 
divided  for  the  last  time,  the  two  reigning  princes  being 
minors,  their  ministers  began  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
whole  power  of  their  respective  governments44,  and  the 
result  was,  that  Austrasia45,  or  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
Rhine,  became  a  principality  under  Pep  in,  who  was 
really  independent,  though  he  affected  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign. 

The  necessity  of  repelling  the  dangerous  incursions  of 
the  Germans,  seems  to  have  pointed  out  the  expediency 
of  forming  into  a  distinct  province,  named  Austrasia,  or 
Eastern  France,  the  territory  exposed  to  these  invasions. 
That  which  extended  from  Austrasia  to  the  Loire,  was 
denominated  Neustria,  or  New  France,  as  having  been 
more  recently  acquired.  When  the  whole  country,  Bur- 
gundy46 being  included,  was,  after  the  fourth  and  last 
partition,  again  united  under  a  single  sovereign,  he  natu- 
rally fixed  his  residence  in  Neustria,  which  was  more  con- 
siderable and  more  central,  and  comprehended  the  city  of 
Paris,  regarded  as  the  metropolis  from  the  time  of  Clovis. 
Austrasia  was,  accordingly,  left  as  a  viceroyalty,  in  which, 
freed47  from  the  presence  and  control  of  his  sovereign,  the 
governor,  was  able  to  establish  himself,  as  in  an  independent 
principality. 

Martin,  the  cousin-german  of  another  Pepin,  who  was 
grandson  of  the  former,  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
government  of  Austrasia ;  this  colleague,  however,  was 
soon  removed,  being  treacherously  slain  by  the  mayor  of 
the  other  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  Pepin  was  left  in 
the  sole  possession  of  the  government.  His  advancement 
from  this  station  to  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom 

44  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  i.  p.  186.  45  Austrasia 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Vosge, 
and,  in  the  interval  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  by  the 
frontier  of  Hainault,  on  the  side  next  lo  Champagne.— Etats  formes 
en  Europe,  par  D'Anville,  p.  64.  46  Burgundy  comprehended  the 
two  provinces  of  the  same  name,  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
Dauphiny,  with  a  part  of  Provence,  and  Savoy. — Ibid.  93. 

47  During  indeed  the  kst  six  years  of  this  reign,  Dagobert,  son  of 
Clothaire  II.,  was  king  of  Austrasia,  but  in  subordination  to  his  father, 
who  had  governed  alone  during  nineteen  years. — Sismondi,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  1—19. 
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was  easy  and  rapid.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  king,  removed  to  Austrasia,  where  Pepin 
took  them  under  his  protection :  this  conduct  naturally 
excited  the  jealousy  of  that  prince,  who  fought  a  battle, 
and  was  defeated ;  and  Pepin,  in  consequence  of  his 
victory,  usurped  the  whole  authority,  under  the  title  of 
mayor  of  the  palace. 

The  gradual  aggrandisement  of  the  second  race  of 
French  sovereigns,  in  this  preparatory  situation  of  mayor 
of  the  palace48,  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  assistance 
which  Clovis  himself  had  derived,  in  the  establishment  of 
his  power,  from  the  dignities  which  he  held  under  the 
imperial  authority.  As  the  power  of  the  first  French  sove- 
reign had  been  matured  under  the  protection  of  imperial 
offices,  so  did  that  of  the  second  race  acquire  the  vigour 
necessary  for  their  exaltation,  in  the  situation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  their  predecessors. 

The  prince,  in  whose  reign  the  advancement  of  Pepin  to 
the  general  management  of  the  government  was  effected, 
is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  France  as  the  first  of 
that  series  of  sluggard  kings,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
five  or  six  years,  the  reign-  of  one  prince  of  some  activity49, 
and  of  an  interregnum  of  five  years  more,  occupied  the 
throne  during  sixty-two  years,  if  it  could  indeed  be  said  to 
be  occupied,  when  nothing  was  known  of  the  sovereign 
except  the  name.  The  situation  of  these  royal  pageants 
has  been  curiously  described  by  Eginhard,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Charlemagne.  Nothing,  says 50  he,  was  left  to 
the  king,  except  that,  content  with  the  royal  title,  he 
should,  with  long  hair  and  beard,51  sit  on  a  throne,  receive 
ambassadors,  and  repeat  to  them  the  answers  which  he  had 
been  instructed,  or  perhaps  commanded,  to  deliver :  his 

48  Hist.  Crit.   de  1'Etablisseraent,   &c.,   tome  i.  pp.  142,   143. 

49  The  reign  of  Chilperic  II.     The  interruption  of  the  series  of  in- 
dolent and  incapable  sovereigns  seems  to  have  furnished  the  resist- 
ance, by  which  Charles   Martel  was  disciplined  to  exertion. 

50  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  sub  init.         51  These  kings  have,   accord- 
ingly, been  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  long-haired  kings.     This 
natural  ornament  was  not  permitted  to  their  subjects.— Excerpta  ex 
Agathiae  Hist,  apud  Grotium,  p.  532.     Hence  to  shave  them  was 
equivalent  to  deposition. — Henault's  Chron.  Aridgm.  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
Lond.  1762. 
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subsistence  was  furnished  to  him  at  the  discretion  of  the 
prefect  of  the  palace,  nor  had  he  any  possession  except  one 
villa  of  very  small  value  ;  and  in  his  progress  to  the  palace 
and  to  the  annual  assembly,  he  was  drawn  by  oxen,  driven 
by  a  herdsman.  Mezeray52  has  accordingly  remarked,  that 
some  do,  not  without  reason,  consider  the  first  race  of 
kings  as  terminated  at  the  commencement  of  this  series  of 
imbecility,  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  being  thenceforward  in  the  management  of 
Pepin  and  his  family. 

Pepin  conducted  the  government  with  the  wisdom  and 
vigour  belonging  to  a  rising  dynasty.  "While  he  re-esta- 
blished the  internal  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
he  chastised  by  repeated  expeditions  the  turbulence  of  its 
northern  enemies,  and  so  frequent  were  they53,  that  one 
year,  in  which  none  had  occurred,  was  distinguished  by 
that  circumstance.  In  this  manner  he  exercised  the  sove- 
reign power  during  twenty-four  years.  Having  been,  by 
the  death  of  his  two  sons,  disappointed  in  the  project  of 
transmitting  his  authority  to  one  of  his  children,  he  was 
tempted  to  venture  upon  the  extraordinary  expedient  of 
advancing  to  the  mayoralty  a  grandson,  who  was  then  an 
infant.  Such  was  the  respect54  entertained  for  the  memory 
of  Pepin,  that  the  French,  for  a  short  time  after  his  death, 
preserved  to  the  grandchild  the  dignity,  with  which  he  had 
been  invested,  and  the  king,  retired  in  a  pleasure-house, 
continued  under  the  direction  of  a  child  and  his  grand- 
mother. This  was,  however,  too  unnatural  to  be  of  long 
duration.  The  infant-mayor  was  set  aside55,  and  another 
appointed  in  his  room;  but  Charles,  an  illegitimate  son56 
of  Pepin,  having  escaped  from  a  prison,  established  him- 
self, after  a  vigorous  struggle,  in  the  dignities  which  had 
been  held  by  his  father. 

The  advancement  of  such  a  leader  was  critically  accom- 
modated to  the  exigency  of  the  state.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  his  exaltation,  he  employed  himself,  like  his 

52  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  i.  p.  347.  Paris,  1676.  ^  Abrege  de 

1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  i.  pp.  213,  214  M  Ibid.  p.  217.  Sismondi 
says  twenty-seven  years  and  a  half. — Hist,  des  Fran9ais,  ii.  p.  107. 

55  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  i.  p.  217.  56  He  is  so 

described  by  Henault.  Mably  represents  him  as  the  son  of  a  former 
•wife,  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  family  of  a  second. 
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father,  in  reducing  those  northern  barbarians57  who  pressed 
upon  the  kingdom,  and  he  protected  the  efforts  made  by 
missionaries  to  convert  them  to  a  religion,  which  would 
mitigate  their  ferocity.  There  appeared,  on  the  contrary 
side,  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  animated  by  fanaticism, 
and  inflamed  by  success.  The  Saracens  had  already  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  except  that 
mountainous  district,  in  which  was  sheltered  the  remnant 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  the  career  of  their  conquests 
they  invaded  France.  There,  however,  they  were  with- 
stood by  Charles,  surnamed  Martel,  or  the  hammer,  from 
the  irresistible  energy  of  his  military  enterprises,  and  were 
by  him  defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements,  fought  at 
Poitiers  and  Narbonne  in  the  years  732  and  737.  These 
great  victories  rescued  from  destruction98  the  young  mo- 
narchy of  France,  and  protected,  for  a  distant  period,  the 
feeble  germ  of  the  future  monarchy  of  Spain. 

At  this  time,  the  main  government  of  the  incipient 
system  of  Europe  had  been  reduced  within  very  narrow 
limits,  by  the  operation  of  that  external  compression, 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  due  formation  of  poli- 
tical society,  the  Saracens"  having  advanced  to  the  Loire, 
so  that  it  was  comprehended  between  that  river  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Lombards,  who  constituted  its  only  other 
continental  member,  were  at  the  same  time  limited  to  a 
partial  possession  of  Italy ;  and  in  England  the  Saxons 
were  struggling  with  the  disorders  of  their  numerous  little 
kingdoms,  and  continued  almost  a  century  unable  to  unite 
them  into  a  single  monarchy.  So  inconsiderable  were  the 
beginnings  of  that  great  order  of  policy,  which  afterwards 
comprehended  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  extended 
its  influence  to  every  region  of  the  earth. 

The  operation  of  this  compression  on  the  formation  of 
the  French  monarchy  appears  to  have  consisted,  at  least 
partly,  in  completing  the  incorporation  of  the  southern 
provinces.  Though  these  had  been  reduc3d  by  Clovis,  and 

w  His  German  expeditions  he  extended  to  the  "Weser  and  the 
Danube  ;  and  he  protected  the  missions  of  Boniface  and  Willebrod 
while  he  abolished  the  remaining  paganism  of  France. — Abrege  de 
PHistoire  de  France,  tome  i.  pp.  227,  228.  58  The  Saracens 

•were  then  confined  to  Languedoc.— Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1' Europe, 
tome  i.  p.  50. 
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continued  to  belong  to  the  kingdom,  so  little  were  they 
regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  France,  that  in  only  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  government  do  we  find  mention  of 
any  territory  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Loire. 
The  appointment,  then  made,  of  a  king  of  Toulouse,  was 
annulled  within  three  years ;  but  a  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
sprang  from  it,  which  became  independent,  and  usurped 
the  dominion  of  almost  all  that  country.  This  duchy  being 
overpowered  by  the  Saracens,  the  duke  was  forced  to  seek 
protection  from  Charles  Martel ;  and  upon  his  death, 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  this  conqueror  asserted 
his  authority  over  the  territory,  which  he  had  recovered. 

Its  operation  consisted,  perhaps,  also  in  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  to  Charles  Martel,  of  extending  that 
system  of  feudal  polity,  of  which,  in  France,  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  author69.  The  kings  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  nobles  by  distributing  among 
them  the  demesnes  of  the  crown ;  but  they  had  not  dis- 
covered the  expedient  of  connecting  with  their  grants  the 
specific  services,  which  constituted  a  feudal  tenure,  and, 
when  the  source  of  their  munificence  was  exhausted,  their 
influence  was  at  an  end.  The  peculiar  circumstances, 
however,  of  this  leader,  suggested  to  him  a  system  of 
feudal  vassalage.  Imprisoned  by  the  grandmother  of  the 
infant  mayor,  and  driven  by  her  violence  into  the  situation 
of  a  military  usurper,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  support  in 
the  personal  attachment  of  his  followers.  His  grants60, 
therefore,  were  not,  like  those  of  the  kings,  unaccompa- 
nied by  specific  obligations.  Those  who  received  them 
were,  on  the  contrary,  bound,  not  merely  to  military  ser- 
vices, but  also  to  a  domestic  attendance  on  his  person,  and 
were  accordingly  denominated  vassals,  an  appellation  until 
that  time  given  only  to  domestics. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  means,  by  which  Charles 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  vassals,  was  furnished  by 
the  spoils  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the 
excessive  liberality  of  their  sovereigns.  Anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  this  body,  Clovis  had  been  profuse 
in  his  grants ;  and  his  example  was  so  zealously  imitated 

i9  Observations  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  par  1'Abbe  de  Mably,  liv.  i. 
ch.  vi.  note  3.  w  Ibid. 
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by  his  successors,  that  Chilperic61,  who  reigned  fifty  years 
after  him,  lamented  that  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  transferred  to  the  clergy,  who  had  thus  become  the 
masters  of  the  state.  The  clergy,  at  the  same  time,  had 
been  corrupted  by  their  opulence,  and  were  thus  deprived 
of  their  only  protection,  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
The  opportunity  having  been  eagerly  seized  by  Charles  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  the  clergy  sought  their 
revenge62  in  a  pretended  revelation,  which  announced  his 
everlasting  perdition. 

The  system  of  vassalage,  begun  by  plundering  the 
clergy,  was  probably  extended  by  the  military  successes 
of  Charles  in  the  southern  provinces.  Wherever  his 
victories  extended,  he  naturally  intrusted  his  acquisitions 
to  persons  bound  to  him  by  obligations  similar  to  those, 
which  attached  to  him  the  service  of  his  earlier  followers ; 
and  it  is  certain63  that  the  young  duke  of  Aquitaine  was 
forced  to  take  upon  him  the  duties  of  homage  to  Charles 
and  his  children,  without  any  mention  of  a  sovereign. 
Still,  however,  the  system  was  extremely  irregular.  It 
had  been  but  commenced  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
an  enterprising  individual,  and  required  the  aid  of  a  second 
race  of  kings,  to  convert  it  into  the  organization  of  the 
constitution. 

It  is  a  curious  particularity  of  the  history  of  the  French 
government,  that  the  feudal  polity,  which  had  been  in 
Lombardy  the  work  of  an  independent  aristocracy,  dictating 
the  conditions  of  its  own  submission  to  a  sovereign,  was 
in  France  the  invention  of  an  ambitious  adventurer, 
desirous  of  securing  followers  who  should  be  devoted 
to  his  will.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that,  in  the  decline  of  the 
second  race  of  kings,  the  aristocracy  of  Francs  became  as 
independent  as  that  of  Lombardy  had  been,  and  the 
maxims  of  the  feudal  polity  of  Lombardy  became,  in 
general,  applicable  to  the  French  nobility ;  but  the  right 
of  primogeniture64,  which  was  a  part  of  the  feudal  polity 
of  France,  and  had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Italian 
system,  was  probably  derived  from  the  preceding  practice 

61  Greg.  Tur.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xlvi.  62  Fragm.  de  Rebus  Eudonis  et 
Carol!  Mart,  apud  Du  Chesne,  i.  792.  63  Renault's  Chron. 

Abridgm.  M  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p,  95. 
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of  the  government.  The  distinction  bore  an  important 
correspondence  to  the  difference  of  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  the  two  countries.  A  monarchy  required  such  a  pre- 
ference of  the  eldest  son,  whereas  an  equality  of  right 
tended  naturally  to  such  an  equalization  of  property  and 
rank,  as  was  most  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  re- 
publican governments. 

Though  the  king  of  France  had  become  a  mere  pageant 
under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  was 
at  length  so  insignificant,  that  Charles  had  suffered  the 
throne  to  be  vacant  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  an  open  usurpation  of  the 
royal  power.  The  prejudices  of  the  French  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  the  royal  family  were  yet  too  strong  for  such 
a  measure;  and  two  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  who  had 
jointly  succeeded  to  his  authority,  seem  to  have  found 
it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum,  by  placing 
another  royal  phantom  on65  the  throne  of  Clovis.  Nine 
years  afterwards  was  completed  the  revolution,  which  had 
been  begun,  in  the  advancement  of  Pepin,  fifty-two  years 
before,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  process  occupied  a  space 
of  sixty-one  years.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Martel, 
Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  elder  having  retired  into  a 
monastery  after  an  active  administration  of  five  years, 
Pepin  became,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  the  general 
governor  of  the  kingdom.  Possessing  the  whole  power 
of  the  state,  secure  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
restrained  only  by  the  presence  of  an  incapable  young 
man66,  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his  race,  he  perceived 
that  the  little  remaining  difficulty  might  be  surmounted  by 
the  assistance  of  the  church.  The  approbation  of  the 
pope  was  obtained,  and  Pepin  was  absolved  from  the  obli- 
gation of  his  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  the  general 
policy  of  the  Roman  see  to  encourage  applications  which 
favoured  its  supremacy ;  it  was  also  at  this  time  the 
urgent  interest  of  that  see  to  procure  from  France  a  sup- 

66  According  to  Sismondi  only  for  Neustria,  the  Austrasians  being 
indifferent  to  the  race  of  the  Merovingians.  Hist,  de  Francais,  tome 
ii.  p.  153.  w  The  king,  Childeric  III.,  had  a  son  named  Thierry, 
•who  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy.  The 
father  died,  four  years  after  he  had  been  deposed,  in  the  abbey  of 
Sithin,  now  Saint  Berlin.— Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 
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port  against  the  ambition  of  the  Lombards ;  and  it  even 
might  seem  reasonable  and  necessary,  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  western  Europe,  that  France  should  be  governed 
by  a  real  and  effective  sovereign,  instead  of  the  anomalous 
administration  of  mayors  acting  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  under  a  mere  shadow  of  the  regal  authority. 
Pepin  was  accordingly,  in  the  year  752,  proclaimed  king 
of  France,  under  the  sanction  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  remarked67, 
that  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  new 
dynasty  of  France  constitute  the  link  of  ancient  and 
modern,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  important 
to  the  present  purpose  to  remark  also,  that  the  connexion, 
thereby  formed,  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
combination  of  the  modern  polity  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as 
it  combined  the  interest  of  a  see  which,  by  its  ecclesias- 
tical influence,  contributed  so  much,  first  to  the  coherence, 
and  afterwards  to  the  equilibrium,  of  the  European  system, 
with  those  of  a  government,  which  has  been  its  principal 
member.  The  French  monarchy,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
sought  this  connexion  through  a  succession  of  ages,  as  in 
the  material  world  various  substances  become  united  by 
what  is  termed  in  philosophy  their  elective  affinity ;  it  was 
begun  in  the  orthodox  conversion  of  Clovis,  it  was  ren- 
dered closer  by  the  advancement  of  Pepin  to  the  throne, 
and  became  yet  more  intimate  by  the  policy  and  the 
imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  history  of  France  during  the  second  dynasty,  or  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pepin,  in  the  year  752,  to  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  year  987. 

Pepin  king  in  the  year  752 — Charles,  afterwards  Charlemagne,  sole 
king  of  France  in  771 — The  imperial  dignity  restored  in  the 
advancement  of  Charlemagne,  800 — The  Normans  begin  their 
ravages,  842 — Feudal  polity  of  France  improved  by  Charles  the 

67  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  118. 
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laid,  877 — Germany  and  Italy  finally  separated  from  France, 
888 — Normans  established  in  France,  912 — An  Italian  emperor 
elected,  915. 

THE  period  of  the  history  of  France  comprehended  in 
this  chapter,  presents  to  us  the  interesting  view  of  a  new 
empire  established  in  Europe  by  Charlemagne ;  of  its 
subsequent  distribution  into  separate  governments  ;  of  the 
completion  of  the  feudal  polity  of  France;  and  of  the 
decay  and  suppression  of  the  reigning  family,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  dynasty.  This  is  a  view  rather  of  the 
beginning  of  the  system  of  Europe,  than  of  the  separate 
government  of  France,  which  may  more  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  commenced  with  the  third  race  of  its 
sovereigns.  Some  preparation,  indeed,  was  previously 
made  for  the  construction  of  this  very  important  govern- 
ment. The  foundation  of  a  military  constitution  had 
been  laid  by  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Franks,  under  the 
first  dynasty  of  tho  French  sovereigns ;  and  Charles 
Martel  had  erected  a  system  of  vassalage,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  nobles  was  more  closely  combined  with  that 
of  a  chief.  But  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  belonged  rather 
to  Europe  in  general,  than  to  his  own  particular  country, 
and  in  the  hi^rory  of  his  descendants  we  discover  for  the 
latter,  only  the  weakness,  which  permitted  the  formation 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy. 

The  irregularity  of  the  appointment  of  Pepin,  the  last 
king  of  the  former  race  being  still  alive,  naturally  con- 
nected him  with  that  ecclesiastical  power,  by  which  only 
it  could  be  sanctioned.  The  policy  of  Clovis  had  sug- 
gested a  junction  with  the  ecclesiastics :  that  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  as  the  second  race  has  been  deno- 
minated from  the  illustrious  Charlemagne,  dictated  an 
alliance  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  reign  of  Pepin,  which  occupfed  seventeen  years 
and  a  half,  was  a  fit  prelude  of  that  of  his  greater  son, 
being  employed  in  a  series  of  vigorous  exertions  to 
restrain  the  violences  of  the  barbarous  Saxons,  to  protect 
the  papal  see  against  the  threatening  power  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  crown  over  the 
southern  provinces  of  France1.  Its  vigour  was  tempered 

1  The  principality  of  Aquitaine,  comprehending  the  provinces 
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with  moderation,  and  directed  by  wisdom.  No  blood 
was  shed  either  to  establish,  or  support  the  authority 
of  this  prince2,  nor  was  France  during  his  reign  agitated 
by  any  insurrection ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  of  his  prudence,  that  it  became  customary  to 
commend  a  man  for  this  quality  by  comparing  him  to 
Pepin.  But  wise  and  vigorous  as  he  was,  he  was  yet 
only  the  precursor  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  accordingly 
he  was,  with  strict  propriety,  characterised  on  his  tomb 
but  as  the  father  of  Charlemagne3. 

After  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman ;  but  the 
latter  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  Charles,  after- 
wards named  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  great,  became 
in  the  year  771  the  sole  king  of  France.  From  this  time 
he  reigned  forty-three  years,  an  illustrious  and  interesting 
period  of  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  The  empire 
established  by  this  extraordinary  man,  in  a  reign  com- 
prehending almost  the  half  of  a  century,  was  the  first 
imperfect  form  of  that  political  system,  the  arrangement 
of  which  it  is  proposed  -to  analyse.  Spreading  over  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  it  contained  within  its  bounda- 
ries much  of  the  system  afterwards  constituted4,  and 
from  its  central  territory  the  neighbouring  countries  re- 
ceived the  principles  of  much  of  their  policy  and  of  their 
refinement6. 

Though  the  three  years  in  which  Charles  held,  with  his 
brother,  a  divided  sway,  were  necessarily  less  distinguished 

beyond  the  Loire,  was  by  Pepin  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  one  hundred  and  forty,  or,  as  Daniel 
reckons,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  after  its  separation. — 
Abrege  de  1'Hist.,  &c.,  tome  i.  pp.  282,  283.  2  Ibid.,  p.  284. 
3  Renault's  Chron.  Abrigm.  4  He  possessed  all  Gaul ;  in 
Spain,  the  county  of  Barcelona ;  Italy,  to  Benevento  ;  all  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  Hungary.  The  limits  of  his  empire 
were,  therefore,  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ebro;  on  the 
south,  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  north,  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Eyder ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Raab  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia. — 
Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  39.  5  The  feudal  polity,  the  habits  of  chivalry, 
the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  the  romances  of  the  trouveurs,  and 
the  general  elegance  of  modern  manners.  The  Lombards  had  pre- 
ceded the  French  in  establishing  a  feudal  polity,  and  had  furnished 
the  code  by  which  the  system  continued  to  be  regulated ;  but  the 
other  nations  of  the  west  received  it  from  the  latter,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
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than  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  they  were  not  unimpor- 
tant to  the  subsequent  measures  of  his  government. 
Encouraged  by  the  partition  of  the  kingdom6,  Aquitaine, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  Pepin,  revolted  from  Charles  ; 
but  the  event  served  only  to  manifest  the  vigour  of  the 
young  prince,  and  to  dispose  the  king  of  the  Lombards  to 
solicit  his  alliance,  which  was  strengthened  by  a  marriage 
solemnised  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lombard 
monarch.  Some  unknown  disgust,  however,  caused  this 
princess  to  be  divorced  in  the  following  year,  as  another 
had  been  dismissed  to  make  room  for  her  advancement, 
and  the  marriage,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  cemented 
the  alliance  of  the  two  sovereigns,  thus  ended  in  their 
mutual  alienation.  As  the  widow  of  Carloman  had  before 
fled  with  her  infant  son  to  Lombardy  for  protection,  the 
French  king  was  already  disposed  to  regard  with  jealousy 
the  power  of  his  Italian  neighbour ;  and  the  repudiation 
of  the  princess  tended  to  widen  the  breach,  which  had 
been  merely  covered  over  by  a  political  union.  Charle- 
magne was,  by  both  occurrences,  prepared  for  listening  to 
the  overtures  soon  afterwards  made  to  him  by  the  pope, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  protector  against  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Lombards. 

Of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Mably  has  observed7, 
that  it  produced  only  a  transitory  good ;  and  that  if  this 
prince  had  been  born  two  centuries  sooner,  or  four  cen- 
turies later,  his  government  would  probably  have  been 
permanently  beneficial.  But  Charlemagne  should  be  re- 
garded rather  as  the  father  of  European  policy,  than  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  particular  country.  In  this  larger 
view  we  shall  perceive  abundant  reason  for  concluding, 
that  the  time  of  his  existence  was  accurately  accommo- 
dated to  the  part  which  he  had  to  perform,  for,  though 
France  cannot  ascribe  to  his  interposition  much  of  the 
institutions  of  her  own  particular  government,  yet  the 
student  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe  will  find,  that 
almost  all  his  inquiries  lead  him  back  to  the  empire 
created  by  this  justly  celebrated  man. 

The  interior  administration  of  this  prince  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  vehement  controversy.  Mably,  in  his  anxiety 

6  AbrSge"  de  1'Hist.  &c.,  tome  i.  pp.  287,  288.  7  Observ.  sur 

1'Hist.  de  France,  lir.  ii.  ch.  ill. 
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to  procure  for  his  own  notions  of  political  reformation  the 
sanction  of  so  great  a  name,  has  described  him  as  having 
introduced  into  the  French  government  the  principal  insti- 
tutions8, which  afterwards  characterised  the  English  policy, 
by  establishing  a  regular  representation  of  the  third 
estate,  constituting  a  house  of  commons  distinct  from  the 
assemblies  of  the  other  orders,  and  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature,  that  they  might 
be  conducted  with  freedom.  This  description  has  been 
ably  and  successfully  opposed  by  M.  Bonnaire  de  Pron- 
ville9  as  neither  justified  by  the  existing  records  of  that 
age,  nor  indeed  consistent  with  the  circumstances,  in 
which  Charlemagne  was  placed.  We  may  therefore  dis- 
miss, as  the  fanciful  illusion  of  a  political  speculator, 
much  of  what  the  former  has  gravely  detailed ;  but  still 
enough  remains  to  magnify  the  character  of  Charlemagne, 
as  much  indeed  as  can  be  conceived  to  have  been  attainable 
and  salutary.  "We  see  this  prince,  repressing,  with  a 
vigorous  arm,  the  turbulence  of  the  various  orders  of  an 
agitated  state,  forcing  them  into  a  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a  public  authority,  issuing  his  injunctions  for 
their  better  regulation,  and,  so  far  as  his  very  difficult 
circumstances  would  permit,  animating  the  nation  with 
a  feeling  of  a  common  interest,  to  be  prosecuted  with  col- 
lective deliberation.  If  the  radiation  of  his  splendour  be 
removed  by  the  telescope  of  historical  criticism,  his 
character,  though  less  considerable  than  to  the  common 
eye,  will  still  be  regarded  as  of  the  very  first  magnitude. 

That  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Charlemagne,  which 
most  occupied  his  exertions,  was  the  Saxon  war,  which 
lasted,  almost  without  interruption,  during  thirty-three 
years.  This  is  the  part  of  his  conduct,  to  which  we  are 
least  disposed  to  give  our  commendation.  It  was  a  war 
with  barbarians,  and  the  victory  was  at  length  achieved 
by  means,  which  shock  every  feeling  of  humanity10.  But 

8  Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  ii.  ch.  ii.  9  Pouvoir 
Legislatif  sous  Charlemagne.  10  Among  the  severities  of  Charle- 
magne was  the  very  curious  institution  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  of 
Westphalia,  an  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  which  certainly  subsisted 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  yet  longer 
in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Dortmund  was  its  principal  seat,  and 
from  it  other  courts  were  extended  over  all  Germany.  The  German 
princes  found  it  necessary  to  affiliate  themselves  to  the  judges  of  Don- 
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it  is  fair  to  consider  that  this  prince  did  not  exercise  such 
violences  in  any  of  his  other  contests,  and  should  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have  been,  in  this  case,  prompted  by 
a  persuasion,  that  moderation  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  his  country.  Whether,  however,  Char- 
lemagne be  justified  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  northern 
war  was  eminently  beneficial  to  the  system  of  Europe,  as 
it  gave  to  the  French  the  combination  of  a  people,  as  it 
protected  France  from  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  and 
as  it  cleared  away  the  impediments,  which  then  in  Ger- 
many obstructed  the  formation  of  a  civilised  government. 
Nor,  though  the  peaceable  character  of  the  gospel  was 
outraged  by  military  conversions,  should  this  violence  be 
attributed  even  to  an  erroneous  conception  of  Christianity, 
for  Charlemagne  did  not  employ  violence  simply  to  make 
the  Saxons  Christians,  but  he  caused  them  to  profess 
Christianity,  that  they  might  learn  to  be  peaceful  subjects. 
The  violence  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his 
dominion,  while  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced 
among  them  as  the  discipline  of  peace. 

An  important  operation  of  this  long  and  violent  Ger- 
man war,  as  a  military  diversion,  has  been  noticed  by  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  ".  If  such  a  prince  had 
been  at  liberty  to  direct  all  his  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of 
Italy,  we  must  suppose  that  he  would  have  established  an 
entire  ascendency  over  that  country.  He  who,  though 
embarrassed  by  this  protracted  and  bloody  struggle,  was 
able  to  suppress  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  would 
have  been  able,  if  he  had  not  been  so  occupied,  to  reduce 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  place  the  Roman  pontiff  him- 
self in  a  real  subjection.  Instead,  then,  of  an  alliance 
formed  between  the  papacy  and  the  primary  government 
of  the  west,  creating  a  reciprocal  dependence,  that  govern- 

mund,  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  the  right  of  holding  secret  courts 
of  justice  within  their  own  territories,  or  to  procure  letters  patent  of 
exemption.  The  national  diet  long  struggled  in  vain  to  abolish,  or 
to  reform  this  jurisdiction.  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1535,  only 
condemned  the  abuses  of  these  courts,  without  venturing  to  suppress 
them.  At  length,  in  the  year  1650,  the  great  elector,  Frederick 
William,  effected  their  formal  abolition  at  Herforden,  though  they 
still  continued  to  exist  in  some  places.  —  Mr.  Coxe's  Letter  on  the 
Secret  Tribunals  of  Westphalia,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. u  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  145. 
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ment  would  probably  have  overborne  the  papacy  by  a 
disproportioned  protection,  and  the  original  combination 
of  the  incipient  system  of  policy  would  have  been  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed  in  the  very  crisis,  in  which  it  should 
have  been  formed. 

In  774,  the  third  year  of  his  single  government,  Charle- 
magne, invited  into  Italy  by  the  pope,  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  The  donation  of  Pepin  was, 
on  this  occasion,  confirmed,  while  the  government  of 
Lombardy  was  assumed  by  the  French  monarch.  Lom- 
bardy  he  claimed  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest ;  but, 
though  the  pope  acknowledged  his  superiority,  and  Rome, 
with  the  territories  ceded  to  the  pope,  submitted  to  his 
jurisdiction,  his  authority  was  in  these  places  professedly 
subordinate  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperor,  to 
whom  they  had  belonged.  In  this  situation  the  Italian 
dominion  of  Charlemagne  remained  during  twenty-six 
years.  In  the  year  800,  the  pontiff,  in  gratitude  for  pro- 
tection recently  received  from  him  against  the  nephew 
and  the  favourite  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  secure  a  continuance  of  that  assistance,  which  the 
increasing  weakness  of  the  Greek  empire  disqualified  it 
for  affording,  caused  the  people  of  Rome  to  demand  him  for 
their  emperor,  and  did  public  homage  to  him  in  this 
character.  The  solemnity  conferred  no  real  power  upon 
Charlemagne,  who  had  already  exercised  as  much  authority 
as  he  afterwards  possessed ;  but  it  was  followed  by  im- 
portant consequences,  as  it  furnished  to  the  Roman  pontiffs 
a  pretension  to  the  privilege  of  bestowing  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  west,  which  was  conceived  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  and  had  actually,  in  this 
first  instance  of  its  re-establishment,  been  conferred  by 
the  agency  of  the  pope. 

Charlemagne  was,  however,  a  political,  not  a  bigoted, 
auxiliary  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  appears12,  that  he 
but  very  imperfectly  executed  the  cession  even  of  a  ter- 
ritory, for  recovering  which  from  the  Lombards  he  had 
been  invited  into  Italy ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  whether 
he  ever  actually  made  that  formal  donation,  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  historians.  The  great  bishoprics13, 

12  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'ltalie,  i.  400—422.          13  Malmesb., 
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too,  which  he  established  in  his  new  dominion  of  Ger- 
many, and  which  afterwards  became  so  many  principalities, 
were  the  work  of  a  sagacious  conqueror,  anxious  to  secure 
the  stability  of  his  acquisitions  by  bestowing  influence  on 
an  order  of  men,  whose  habits  were  formed  to  obedience, 
and  whose  ecclesiastical  censures  might  best  restrain  the 
laity.  The  same  principle  also  directed  his  conduct  in 
France,  though,  as  he  was  there  less  apprehensive  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  it  did  not  prompt  him  to  aggrandise 
the  clergy  in  that  country,  so  much  as  in  Germany.  The 
prelates  were  accordingly  joined  with  the  nobles  in  the 
royal  legations,  which  were  sent  into  the  provinces,  and 
all  the  limitations  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn.  It  was  likewise  ordained,  that  the 
clergy  should  not  be  required  to  appear  before  any  other 
judges  than  their  bishops,  and  that  all  persons  under  the 
protection  of  the  clergy  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege ; 
that  the  counts,  the  inferior  judges,  and  the  people,  should 
obey  the  bishops  with  respect ;  and  that  the  signioral 
jurisdictions,  possessed  by  the  churches,  should  be  com- 
petent to  the  trial  and  the  punishment  of  every  crime. 
But  he  firmly  opposed  the  worship  of  images  u,  which  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  in  his  time  zealously  introducing  from 
Constantinople  into  western  Europe,  first  employing  some 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  compose  a  treatise  reprobating  the 
practice,  and  afterwards  assembling  at  Frankfort  a  numerous 
council,  in  which  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  treatise 
was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  the  worship  of  images  unani- 
mously condemned ;  and  though  he  had  himself  accepted 
from  the  pontiff  the  imperial  dignity,  yet,  when  in  his 
advanced  age  he  judged  it  expedient  to  associate  his  son 
Louis  with  himself,  he  directed15  the  young  prince  to  take 
the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  place  it  on  his  own  head,  to 
signify  that  he  held  it  only  from  God. 

A  very  important  measure  of  his  legislation,  was  that 
in  the  year  788,  he  ordained16  the  first  secular  law  for 

lib.  v.  de  Rebus  Gestis  Regum  Angliae.  u  Decline  and  Fall,  &c., 

vol.  v.  p.  131.  15  Ibid.  p.  146.  16  Selden's  Hist,  of  Tithes, 

ch.  v.  &  vi.  This  writer  considers  the  practice  as  having  been  begun 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  arbitrary  contri- 
butions of  the  church  had  begun  to  prove  deficient ;  these,  however, 
appear  to  have  originally  exceeded  a  tenth,  since  Cyprian  says,  in  a 
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enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy,  which  had 
before  been  chiefly  a  voluntary  contribution,  not  having 
been  mentioned  in  any  council  before  the  council  assem- 
bled at  Mascon,  in  the  year  586.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  speculative  reformers  of  the  present  age, 
it  is  certain  that  the  founder  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west  adopted  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  giving  to 
the  clergy  an  establishment,  which  might  elude  rapacity, 
and  maintain  their  subsistence.  Great  possessions  of 
land  would  have  been  more  tempting  to  the  avidity  of 
rapacious  barons,  and  the  clergy  were  frequently  compelled 
to  submit  to  such  spoliation;  but  a  legal  demand  of  a 
rated  portion  of  the  produce  was,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  as  the  impropriation  of  tithes 17 
was  not  a  very  obvious  arrangement,  nor  could  the  nature 
of  such  a  title  be  easily  forgotten. 

The  most  splendid  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne was  his  intercourse  with  the  sovereign  of  Persia, 
Haroun  al  Raschid.  An  embassy  of  the  caliph,  who  was 
then  master  of  Jerusalem,  conveyed18  to  the  western 
emperor,  in  the  year  802,  the  property  of  that  city,  for  the 
protection  of  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  frequented; 
and,  though19  the  gift  was  resumed  by  his  successor  the 
caliph  Al  Mamon,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  prepared 
the  way  for  the  memorable  expeditions,  undertaken  three 
centuries  afterwards  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land. 

The  literature  of  Charlemagne  must  have  been  very 
imperfect,  since  Eginhard20  has  informed  us  that  his 

passage  quoted  by  Selden,  at  nunc  nee  decimas  damus.  The  canon 
of  the  council  of  Mascon  describes  the  payment  of  tithes  as  prac- 
tised longis  temporibus.  "  Though  Charles  Martel  had  plundered 
the  French  church  of  much  of  its  lands,  and  the  same  thing  appears 
to  have  been  done  even  more  anciently,  no  instance  of  any  infoedation 
of  tithes  occurs  in  the  history  of  about  the  three  centuries  following 
his  time. — Selden,  ch.  vi.  18  Vita  Caroli  Magni  per  Eginhardum, 

i.  99,  and  Annales  Francorum,  p.  19 ;  apud  Du  Chesne,  tome  ii. 

ndependently  of  the  esteem,  which  he  entertained  for  Charle- 
magne, he  regarded  him  as  the  enemy  of  his  enemies,  the  Moors 
of  Spain.  Hist,  des  Fran$ais  par  Sismondi,  tome  ii.  p.  408. 

19  Abrege"  de  1'Hist.  d'ltalie,  tome  i.  p.  463.  20  Vita  Caroli 
Magni.  The  same  writer,  however,  has  also  informed  us  that  Char- 
lemagne employed  himself  in  forming  a  grammar  of  the  language, 
and  in  collecting  the  ancient  poems  of  Germany ;  and  Theganus, 
De  GestLs  Ludovici  Pii,  cap.  vi.,  assures  us,  that  on  the  day  preceding 
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attempts  in  writing,  being  late,  were  very  unsuccessful ; 
but  his  vigorous  mind  sought  information  in  the  society 
of  learned  men,  and  he  laboured  to  provide  for  his  sub- 
jects the  opportunities  of  instruction,  by  establishing 
schools,  and  procuring  the  publication  of  useful  treatises. 
Muratori  informs  us21  that  about  the  year  780,  when  two 
learned  Irishmen  were  reported  to  have  landed  in  France 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  Charlemagne  sent  for  them, 
and  stationed  them  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions, 
ordering  one  to  reside  in  France,  and  creating  the  other 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  saint  Augustin^  in  Italy.  The 
restoration  of  learning  in  France  was,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly, as  the  same  writer  has  remarked,  the  work  of 
Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  whom  Charlemagne  chose  as  his 
own  preceptor,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  a  literary 
society,  which  he  formed  in  his  palace.  Each  member  of 
this  society,  the  original  academy  of  modern  Europe22, 
assumed  a  particular  appellation,  Charlemagne,  who 
esteemed  himself  honoured  in  being  a  member,  adopting 
that  of  David.  Henault  tells  us  ^  that  the  fourth  century, 
or  that  which  preceded  the  first  race  of  kings,  had  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  learned  men  in  France,  than 
had  before  flourished  in  that  part  of  Europe,  but  that 
learning  had  declined  there  from  that  time  until  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne.  So  successful,  however,  were  the  efforts 
of  this  prince,  that  the  learned  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  the  ninth  century,  have  been  classed  by  Muratori  with 
those  of  Greece,  and  declared  to  have  been  much  superior 
to  those  of  Italy. 

Of  the  whole  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  or  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  sixty-tAvo,  including  the  two 

his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  four  gospels, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Greeks  and  Syrians. — Apud  Du  Chesne, 
tome  ii.  It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  in  his  preparations  to  wage 
war  with  the  Avars,  he  laboured  to  form  a  communication  by  a  canal 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  If  this  enterprise  had  been 
successful,  it  might  have  changed  the  history  of  Germany.  It  failed, 
however,  though  the  canal  would  have  been  but  two  leagues  long, 
being  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and  super- 
stitious fears.  Some  traces  of  it  are  still  apparent  in  Suabia. — Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  145.  note.  21  Antiq.  Medii  ^Evi,  tome  iii.  dis. 
xliii.  p.  814.  Mediol.  1 738,  &c.  22  Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 
vol.  i.  p.  52.  23  Ibid  p.  8. 
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reigns  of  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  were  employed  in 
building  up  the  new  empire  of  the  west.  The  remainder, 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years,  a  number  nearly 
three  times  greater,  were  occupied  with  its  decay  and  down- 
fall. It  is  necessary  to  show  that  some  important  opera- 
tions, which  were  essential  to  the  general  formation  of  the 
system,  required  this  remarkable  interruption  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement. 

The  two  series  of  princes,  by  which  the  Capetian  sove- 
reigns were  preceded,  appear,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
to  have  had  their  distinct  functions  in  preparing  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  government,  the  kings  of  the  first  race 
beginning  the  work  by  establishing  one  military  monarchy, 
and  those  of  the  second  proceeding  in  it  by  forming  a 
feudal  nobility.  This  latter  operation  was  particularly  the 
function  of  the  degenerate  successors  of  Charlemagne,  their 
incapacity  permitting  the  kingdom  to  be  cantoned  into  the 
petty  domains  of  an  almost  independent  aristocracy.  Charles 
Martel  had  found  it  necessary  to  his  usurpation  to  begin 
the  system  of  feudal  dependence,  which  was  extended  in 
the  vigorous  administrations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne ; 
but  the  feudal  policy  was  not  matured  until  the  nobility 
had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  holding  their  sovereign  at 
defiance,  and  had  thus  been  enabled  to  annex  feudal  rights 
to  feudal  dependence.  In  this  long  period  of  weakness, 
therefore,  while  the  government  seemed  to  be  sinking  into 
dissolution,  it  was  internally  generating  a  new  power,  which 
the  elevation  of  a  third  race  of  kings  combined  with  the 
monarchy. 

The  same  period  of  decay  was  not  less  auxiliary  to  the 
development  of  the  general  system,  first  in  giving  occasion 
to  the  separation  of  the  German  and  Italian  governments, 
together  with  the  imperial  title,  from  the  French  crown, 
and  then  in  permitting  the  establishment  of  a  great  Nor- 
man settlement  within  the  territory  of  France.  Out  of 
these  two  processes  it  will  appear  that  the  two  main  rela- 
tions of  the  incipient  system  were  generated,  the  one 
giving  being  to  the  important  relation  of  the  German 
empire  and  the  papacy,  the  other  to  that  of  the  two  leading 
governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  considerable  government  could  not  be  subjected  to 
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changes  so  essentially  affecting  its  dignity  and  power,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  suffering,  from  whatever  cause,  a  pro- 
tracted debility. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Charlemagne,  his  son  Louis, 
was  surnamed  the  debonnaire,  the  real  import  of  which 
epithet  may  be  collected  from  an  anecdote24  recorded  by 
Pasquier,  that  Henry  III.  used  frequently  to  say,  that  one 
could  not  offend  him  more  than  by  giving  him  this  title,  as 
implying  stupidity.  Louis,  indeed,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  had  acted  with  becoming  spirit ;  but  when  he  was 
no  longer  animated  and  directed  by  the  same  presiding 
genius,  he  betrayed  an  entire  insufficiency.  Anxious  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,  he  yet  mistook  the 
littleness  of  petty  reforms  for  a  salutary  attention  to  the 
general  good;  he  was  sincerely  zealous  in  his  religious 
principles,  but,  by  an  ill-judged  penance  for  an  action24 
authorised  by  the  legislative  assembly,  he  dishonoured  the 
majesty  of  the  crown ;  and  the  facility  of  his  temper  in- 
duced him  to  make  frequent  partitions  of  his  dominions 
among  his  sons,  and  at  length  to  exasperate  the  elder 
brothers  by  the  provision  allotted  to  the  son  of  his  second 
wife26.  The  reign  of  such  a  prince  was  naturally  turbu- 
lent. Twice  was  he  dethroned  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons, 
and  as  often  restored  by  their  disunion,  the  passive  sport 
of  factions,  which  his  weakness  had  suffered  to  be  formed, 
and  to  become  powerful. 

His  son  Charles,  surnamed  the  bald,  was  driven,  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  make  concessions  to  the 
nobles,  which  invested  them  with  all  the  rights  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy.  Pressed  by  the  wasting  incursions  of  the 
Normans,  which  were  begun  in  the  year  842,  or  two  years 
after  his  accession,  he  summoned  an  assembly27,  and  find- 
ing that  only  the  prelates  gave  their  attendance,  he  labour- 
ed to  attach  the  nobles  to  his  service  by  conferring  new 
benefits.  Charlemagne  had  renounced  the  power  of  arbi- 

M  Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm.,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  25  The  condemna- 
tion of  Bernard,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  king  of  Italy. 

26  It  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that,  in  his  zeal  for  aggrandising 
the  clergy,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  by  issuing  an  ordinance,  directing  that  the  bishops  should  be 
nominated  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  each  diocese,  without  reference 
to  the  crown  or  to  the  papacy.  Hist,  des  Fra^ais,  tome  ii.  p.  454. 

87  Observ.  eur.  1'HUt.  de  France,  liv.  ii.  ch.  v. 
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trarily  resuming  the  benefices  held  of  the  crown 28,  but  had 
not  permitted  them  to  become  hereditary.  Louis,  yielding 
to  necessity,  had  alienated  for  ever  some  of  his  benefices. 
Charles  consented  to  render  all  hereditary,  and  even  al- 
lowed the  possessors,  in  failure  of  children,  to  bequeath 
them  to  any  of  their  relatives.  Not  having  anything  more 
to  bestow,  he  in  the  year  877  completed  the  feudal  powers 
of  the  nobles  by  also  rendering  the  office  of  count  heredi- 
tary. This  last  concession,  which  it  would  have  been 
dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  to  withhold,  deprived  the 
crown  of  that  military  support,  which  some  counts  had 
tmtil  this  time  continued  to  afford  it ;  and  the  great  feudal 
proprietors,  being  thus  freed  from  every  control,  became 
thenceforward  the  arbitrary  sovereigns  of  their  respective 
vassals. 

The  same  weakness,  which  had  permitted  the  nobles  to 
become  independent,  suffered  the  bishops  also  to  arrogate  a 
power  not  consistent  with  the  royal  authority.  Their 
aggrandisement  had  been  much  promoted  by  the  mistaken 
piety,  with  which  Louis  the  debonnaire  had  submitted  to 
degrading  humiliations ;  ^but  Charles  the  bald29  expressly 
acknowledged  that  he  held  hisv  crown  from  them,  and 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  appear  before  them  when  he 
should  be  required.  He  endeavoured  to  extend  the  papal 
authority  over  the  Gallican  church30,  but  in  this  attempt  he 
was  firmly  and  successfully  resisted. 

The  two  reigns  of  Louis  the  debonnaire  and  Charles  the 
laid,  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  thus  suffered  to  sink 
into  decay,  occupied  sixty-three  years,  considerably  more 
than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  reigns  of 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  The  remaining  hundred 
and  ten  comprised  nine  reigns,  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
capable sovereigns,  interrupted  only  by  the  usurpation  of 
the  gallant  Eudes,  which  just  served  to  restrain  within  due 
bounds  the  formidable  progress  of  the  Norman  invaders  of 
France31. 

28  Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  ii.  ch.  iii. — v.  M  Abrege 
Chron.  parMezeray,  tome  ii.  p.  98.  30  Ibid.  p.  128.  3I  Eudes, 
count  of  Paris,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  year  888,  for  his 
gallant  defence  of  that  city,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Norman.s, 
During  his  reign -of  ten  years,  it  was  also  twice  unsuccessfully  invested 
by  the  same  people. — Abrege  de  1'Hist.de  la  France,  tome  ii.186, 192. 
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With  this  single  and  necessary  exception,  created  by  the 
occasion,  these  princes  exhibited  a  deplorable  succession 
of  imbecility,  during  almost  the  whole  of  which  the  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  wage  war  among  themselves32,  without 
regard  to  any  claim  of  royal  dominion.  It  was  terminated 
in  the  year  987,  when  Hugh  Capet,  the  son  of  a  noble,  who 
had  twice  disposed  of  the  crown  among  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne,  usurped  it  for  himself,  and  began  the  third 
race  of  the  kings  of  France.  So  spoiled  at  this  time  was 
the  crown  of  all  the  means  of  influence,  that  it  was  reduced 
to  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Laon  and  some  royal  resi- 
dences33. The  usurpation  was  therefore  even  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the'  monarchy,  for  it  required  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  some  great  aristocratic 
interest,  which  could  be  effected  only  by  the  advancement 
of  some  powerful  noble  to  the  throne. 

The  adaptation  of  this  train  of  insufficient  princes  re- 
ceived a  very  remarkable  illustration  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  princes  at  the  same  time  ruling  in 
Germany.  That  country,  having  been  recently  reclaimed 
from  barbarism,  required  to  be  formed  into  a  regular  go- 
vernment by  the  energy  of  its  rulers.  It  was  accordingly, 
with  two  short  interruptions,  governed  by  a  series  of  men 
distinguished  by  ability,  a-t  the  very  time  when  the  govern- 
ment of  France  exhibited  such  an  extraordinary  series  of 
imbecility.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  as  Mably  has  remarked34, 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  had 
excited  a  spirit  of  union  among  the  nobles  of  Germany,  for 
the  ravages  of  the  Normans  should,  in  France,  have  exer- 
cised a  similar  influence.  We  must  therefore,  conclude 
that  two  distinct  sets  of  agents  have  been  introduced  into 
the  two  countries,  accommodated  to  their  respective  func- 
tions by  qualities  directly  contrasted. 

Louis  the  Germanic,  a  son  of  Louis  the  debonnaire,  was 
the  first  prince  who  ruled  Germany  as  a  separate  state. 
Louis  the  debonnaire  had,  in  his  life-time,  divided  his  domi- 
nions among  his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Louis  the  Germanic, 
and  Charles  the  bald;  they  quarrelled  immediately  after 

32  From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  simple,  or  during  almost  a  century 
before  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet. — Abregede  PHist.de  la  France,  tome  ii. 
p.  223.  33  Ibid.  p.  258.  34  Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  vi. 
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his  decease,  and  in  the  year  843  a  division  of  the  empire 
was  formerly  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun35.  Ger- 
many was,  indeed,  again  united  to  France  under  the  son  of 
Louis ;  but  when,  after  the  deposition  of  this  prince,  the 
empire  became  divided  into  five  principalities,  the  Ger- 

35  Lothaire,  the  eldest,  had  the  imperial  dignity,  with  the  pro- 
vinces situated  between  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps  ;  Louis  had  all  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine, 
together  with  the  cantons  of  Mentz,  Spire,  and  Worms ;  Charles  the 
bald  had  all  that  part  of  France  which  extended  from  the  Scheldt,  the 
Meuse,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone,  to  the  Pyrenees,  together  with  the 
Spanish  march,  composed  of  the  county  of  Barcelona,  and  the  other 
countries  conquered  by  Charlemagne  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Charles 
has  been  pronounced,  by  Koch,  the  first  king  of  France,  properly  so 
named,  the  government  having  been  before  this  partition  Francic  or 
German,  but  the  influence  of  the  Gauls  from  this  time  prevailing  in 
it.  The  Roman,  or  Romance  language,  which  generated  the  modern 
French,  became  accordingly,  from  this  time,  the  language  of  the  court. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  fat,  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic, 
three  new  states,  besides  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  arose  out  of  the  decay  of  the  French  empire. 

The  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  took  its  name  from  Lothaire  II., 
younger  son  of  Lothaire  I.,  being  contracted  from  Lotharii  regnum, 
comprehended  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse, 
and  the  Scheldt,  known  since  by  the  names  of  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
Treves,  Cologne,  Juliers,  Liege,  and  the  Netherlands.  This  territory 
had  been  assigned  to  Lothaire  II.,  in  the  year  855,  when  Louis  be- 
came separately  king  ol  Italy.  After  some  fluctuation  between  France 
and  Germany,  it  became  permanently  united  to  the  latter  about  the 
year  923. 

The  kingdom  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy  was  created  in  the  year  879, 
by  a  noble  named  Boson,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Charles  the 
bald.  It  comprehended  Tranche  Comte,  Macon.  Chalons-Sur-Saone, 
Lyons,  Vienne,  Usez,  with  their  dependencies  in  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, and  a  part  of  Savoy.  The  example  of  Boson  was,  in  the  year 
888,  followed  by  Rodolph,  governor  of  Transjurane  Burgundy,  con- 
nected through  a  female  line  with  the  family  of  Charlemagne.  His 
kingdom  comprehended  Swisserland  to  the  river  Russ,  the  Vallais, 
and  a  part  of  Savoy.  The  two  kingdoms  were  united  towards  the 
year  930,  since  which  time  the  united  kingdom  has  been  variously 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  of  Vienne,  of  Aries,  and  of 
Provence.  From  the  time  of  the  grandson  of  the  prince,  in  whose 
reign  the  two  kingdoms  were  united,  the  territory  was  bounded  by  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Russ,  and  the  Alps,  the  possessions 
lying  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  having  been  lost. 

Navarre,  with  Aragon,  became  a  kingdom  in  the  year  858,  Barce- 
lona, alone  of  the  three  provinces  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  continuing  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  France. — Tableau  des 
Revol.  de  1'Europe,  torne  i.  p.  66—73. 
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mans,  attached  to  the  family  of  Louis,  chose  for  their  sove- 
reign his  illegitimate  grandson  Arnold,  and  maintained 
from  that  time,  the  year  888,  a  separate  government,  the 
increasing  weakness  of  the  French  government  securing 
them  from  all  molestation. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  France  had  ever  been  hut 
slight  and  the  separation  was  therefore  easily  effected. 
By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Italy,  with  certain  provinces  of 
France,  had  been  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  for 
Lothaire,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  debonnuire. 
This  prince  having,  in  the  year  855,  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, Louis  his  son  became  king  of  Italy  exclusively  of 
those  other  provinces.  After  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  875,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  became  again  united 
with  France,  as  he  had  left  no  male  issue.  It  was  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  succession,  assigned  suc- 
cessively to  two  German  princes  of  the  family  of  Charle- 
magne, and  then  again  united  to  the  French  monarchy ; 
and  it  was  finally  separated  in  the  year  888,  when  it  be- 
came evident  to  the  Italians,  that36,  in  the  declining  state  of 
France,  no  protection  could  be  hoped  from  the  interposi- 
tion of  that  country,  for  the  defence  of  their  own  against 
the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Saracens. 

The  imperial  dignity  had  never  been  formally  connected 
with  the  crown  of  France.  Charlemagne  had  wished  to 
effect  this  union,  but  was  resisted  by  the  independent  spirit, 
of  his  own  nobles,  who  saw  in  the  proposed  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  sovereign  only  a  splendid  degradation  of 
themselves37.  The  opposition  of  the  French  nobles  pre- 
served the  system  of  Europe.  As  the  title  of  emperor, 
however  little  it  bestowed  of  real  strength,  constituted  a 
very  peculiar  relation  with  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  evident 
that  the  entire  system  would  have  been  disturbed,  and  its 
fortune  wholly  changed,  if  France  had  retained  that  dignity, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  transferred  to  Germany.  The 
agitation,  which  this  relation  eventually  produced,  might 
assist  the  functions  of  a  secondary  government ;  but,  if  the 
central  state  had  been  exposed  to  its  influence,  the  result 
must  have  been  the  general  weakness  of  the  whole  system, 
not  the  peculiarly  modified  action  of  one  of  its  members. 

36  Giannone,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sez.  9.  37  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v. 
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The  imperial  dignity  accordingly,  when,  in  connexion  with 
the  Italian  kingdom,  it  had  fluctuated  some  time  between 
France  and  Italy,  was  finally  detached  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  country,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  latter, 
in  the  year  888,  the  Italians  having  resolved,  that  they 
would  henceforth  acknowledge  only  Italian  emperors.  The 
new  plan  was,  however,  renounced  in  the  year  962,  in 
favour  of  Otho  king  of  Germany,  having  been  found  to  in- 
volve the  Italians  in  domestic  contention. 

While  the  weakness  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
suffered  the  distant  members  of  his  empire  to  be  severed 
from  the  trunk,  it  also  permitted  a  nearer  mutilation  in  the 
real,  though  not  nominal,  independence  of  a  Norman  settle- 
ment formed  within  the  territory  of  France.  The  depreda- 
tions of  the  Normans  had  been  begun  even  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  who  guarded  his  domi- 
nions against  them  with  the  most  active  vigilance.  After 
his  death  their  incursions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  year  842s8,  or  two  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  bald,  that  they  commenced  those  deplor- 
able ravages,  which  ended  in  extorting  for  them  the  cession 
of  a  French  province.  In  the  year  896  appeared  Hrolfr, 
or  Hollo39,  who,  in  the  year  912,  became  the  founder  of 
the  Norman  duchy,  for  which  he  was  bound  only  to  the 
ceremony  of  homage,  while  he  held  the  lordship  of  Brittany 
as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  Normans40  were 
then  at  length  disposed  to  abandon  their  predatory  habits, 
the  country  having  been  so  ravaged,  that  it  was  even  dif- 
ficult to  procure  subsistence,  and  a  spirit  of  resistance 
having  arisen  amidst  the  independence  of  the  lords  of 
France. 

These  Normans  appear  to  have  been  established  in 
France  just  at  the  time,  when  they  might  best  acquire  there 
those  habits  of  feudal  government,  which,  after  a  century 
and  a  half,  they  carried  into  England.  The  feudal  regula- 
tions, however,  which  they  thus  received,  were  improved 
under  the  influence  of  their  own  particular  circumstances, 
and  formed  into  a  regular  system  of  government.  A  con- 
quering chieftain  would  know  how  to  repress  the  turbulence 

38  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  83.  39  Ibid.  1 99,  206. 
Henault,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  40  Hist,  des  Fransais,  tome  iii.  pp.  337.  338. 
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of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  assert  his  authority  over  his 
vassals ;  and  the  exposed  condition  of  a  settlement  formed 
within  the  territory  of  another  government,  would  oblige 
its  successive  leaders  to  the  continued  observance  of  the 
same  energetic  policy.  The  local  situation  of  the  duchy, 
which  was  adjacent  to  the  southern  shore  of  England,  was 
not  less  fitted  for  transferring  to  that  country  the  political 
combinations,  which  it  was  so  well  circumstanced  for  com- 
pleting. The  Norman  settlement41  was  at  the  same  time 
to  France  itself  a  source  of  renovated  vigour  and  improve- 
ment. They  not  only  communicated  to  the  degenerate 
nation  their  own  military  and  adventurous  spirit,  but  adopt- 
ing, probably  through  the  teaching  of  the  clergy,  the  rude 
dialect  of  the  country,  they  gave  to  it  so  much  regularity, 
that  after  a  century  they  employed  it  in  framing  a  code  of 
laws,  and  in  composing  romances  of  chivalry. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  history  reviewed  in  this 
chapter,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  weakness,  that  it  has  become  a  question  to  explain 
how  the  monarchy  had  existed  so  long.  Amidst  a  series 
of  civil  commotions,  continued  through  so  long  a  period, 
while  the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  changed,  the  name  of 
the  royal  authority  was  still  treated  with  respect,  though 
the  great  nobles  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  abolishing  it 
at  their  pleasure.  The  continuance  of  the  monarchy  in 
circumstances  so  adverse  has  been,  byMably43,  ascribed  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  Carlovingian  sovereigns,  taking  away 
from  the  French  nobles  every  motive,  which  might  have 
impelled  them  to  renounce  their  allegiance.  M.  de  Pron- 
ville43,  however,  appears  to  have  assigned  the  true  and 
adequate  cause,  in  ascribing  it  to  the  great  power  of  the 
clergy,  which  had,  as  he  remarks,  exercised  a  similar  in- 
fluence in  the  former  period  of  decay,  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  This,  which  was 
long  the  principle  of  combination  among  the  several 
powers  of  Europe,  may  naturally  have  been  the  conserva- 
tive principle  in  the  original  government  of  the  system,  in 
which  it  had  itself  grown  out  of  the  weakness  of  those 
princes. 

41  Hist,  de  Francois,  tome  iii.  pp.  334,  335.  42  Observ.  sur 

1'Hisl.  de  France,  liv.  ii.  ch.  v.  H3  Pouvoir  Legislatif  sous  Charle- 
magne, tome  i.  p.  159. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Hugh  Capet  in  the  year  987,  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
states  general,  in  the  year  1303. 

Change  of  policy  in  regard  to  Rome — The  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Louis  IX. — Peculiar  bearing  of  the  long  reign  of  Philip  I. — Influ- 
ences of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  upon  the  government  of 
France — Crusades  begun — Institution  of  civil  corporations — Influ- 
ence of  the  divorce  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Louis  the  young — Aggran- 
disement of  the  crown  begun  by  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
provinces — First  standing  forces — Provinces  voluntarily  ceded  to 
the  English  by  Louis  IX. — Reforms  of  this  prince — Nobility  be- 
stowed by  patent,  and  lawyers  employed  in  the  administration — 
States  general  assembled — Four  supports  of  the  feudal  system — 
how  overthrown — The  inquisition  established  in  France. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  third  dynasty  of  France,  the 
monarchical  part  of  the  government  was  most  seasonably 
reinforced  by  the  accession  of  strength  which  the  founder 
of  that  dynasty  brought*  to  its  relief.  Hugh  Capet1,  as 
count  of  Paris  and  duke  of  France  and  of  Orleans,  was 
invested  with  very  considerable  power  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  it  could  be  most  effectual  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  Various  circumstances  had  favoured 
the  advancement  of  this  chieftain  to  the  throne  of  his 
country2.  The  unexpected  death  of  Louis  V.,  who  left  no 
posterity ;  the  aversion  entertained  by  the  French  for  his 
uncle  Charles,  because  he  had  consented  to  hold  the  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Germany ; 
the  odiousness  of  the  character  of  the  queen,  who  had  ill 
agreed  with  her  husband,  and  has  even  been  suspected  of 
having  occasioned  his  death ;  and  the  affection  conceived 
for  Hugh  Capet  himself,  who  had  by  his  valour  and  pru- 
dence conciliated  'the  general  good  will  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns ;  all  concurred  to  procure  for  his  elevation 
the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility.  Charles. 

1  Hist,  des  Franqais,  tome  iv.  p.  40.  The  duchy  of  France  com- 
prehended all  the  country  situated  between  the  Seine  and  the  Meuse. 
Ibid.,  tome  Ui.  p.  391.  '-  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  it 

pp.  273,  '274. 
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indeed,  maintained  his  pretension ;  but  his  death,  which 
occurred  about  five  years  afterwards,  left  the  new  sove- 
reign3 in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Hugh  Capet,  and  his  son  and  successor  Robert,  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  solicitous  to  secure  the  recent 
acquisition  of  the  crown  by  the  same  expedient,  which  had 
already  been  employed  with  success  by  the  founders  of  the 
two  preceding  dynasties.  The  former4  accordingly  gave 
up  to  the  church  all  the  abbies  which  he  held,  restored  to 
the  clergy  and  the  monasteries  the  right  of  election,  and, 
by  his  example,  induced  the  lords  to  make  similar  sacri- 
fices. The  latter  manifested  his  piety  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  He  rebuilt  old  churches5,  erected  new, 
and  caused  numbers  of  poor  persons  to  be  supplied  with 
food  in  all  the  cities  of  his  kingdom ;  he  kept  more  than 
two  hundred  poor  in  his  own  house,  whom  he  led  every 
where  with  him,  and  even  sufFered  to  place  themselves 
under  his  table ;  and  he  delighted  in  singing  in  the  choir, 
and  in  composing  words  or  music  for  the  religious  service 
of  the  church.  It  deserves  attention,  that  in  this  instance, 
as  in  that  of  the  advancement  of  the  Carlovingian  family, 
the  clergy  had  been  previously  impoverished  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  preclude  that  enormous  aggrandisement,  which 
would  else  have  been  the  result  of  the  repeated  adoption 
of  the  same  policy.  Before  the  exaltation  of  Pepin  the 
church  had  been  pillaged  by  Charles  Martel,  to  provide 
bribes  for  his  military  followers ;  and  before  that  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  depredations  of  the  feudal  lords,  in  the  anarchy 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Carlovingian  period,  had  again 
corrected  the  excesses  of  the  royal  liberality. 

A  remarkable  distinction  may,  however,  be  observed  in 
regard  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  support  of  the  clergy 
was  courted  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  third  race,  compared 
with  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty.  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne had  connected  themselves  closely  with  the  see  of 
Rome ;  but  the  princes  of  the  third  race,  while  they  were 
careful  to  conciliate  the  clergy  of  France,  were  vigilant  in 
guarding  themselves  against  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy. 

3  He,  however,  left  two  infant  sons,  nor  was  his  posterity  extinct 
until  the  year  1248.  Hist  des  Francjais,  tome  iv.  p.  SO.  4  Abregti 
Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  ii.  pp.  366,  367.  5  Ibid.,  p.  412. 
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Accordingly  Hugh  Capet6,  though  forced  to  submit  to  the 
restoration  of  an  archbishop  of  Rheims,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  deposed  for  adhering  to  his  competitor,  yet 
could  never  be  induced  by  the  papal  legate  to  release  him 
from  confinement;  Louis  IX.  too,  who,  for  his  extraordi- 
nary piety,  has  been  distinguished  as  a  saint,  not  only 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  pontiff7,  but  even 
refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom,  when  constrained 
to  retire  from  Italy ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  more  powerful  opposition  to 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  papacy8,  that  Philip  the 
fair  assembled  the  first  convention  of  the  states  general  of 
France.  The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  were  fur- 
ther secured  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  ordained  by  Louis 
IX.,  in  the  year  1268,  while  he  was  engaged  in  making 
preparations  for  a  second  crusade.  They  were  finally  set- 
tled by  the  concordat,  which  Francis  I.  concluded  with  the 
Roman  see  in  the  year  1515,  gaining  for  the  crown  the 
right  of  presenting  to  the  greater  benefices,  which,  by  the 
pragmatic  sanction  of  Louis  IX.,  had  been  ordained  to  be 
elective. 

For  understanding  the  bearing  of  this  change  of  policy, 
in  regard  to  the  church,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  France 
at  this  time  stood  in  a  different  position.  The  empire 
established  by  Charlemagne  was  the  foundation  rather  of 
the  general  system  of  Europe,  than  of  the  monarchy  of 
France.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  France  should, 
in  the  time  of  that  prince,  be  connected  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  because  this  connexion  was  the  original  principle  of 
the  combination  of  the  system  to  be  afterwards  formed ; 
but  when  Germany  and  Italy  had  both  been  separated 
from  France,  and  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  perma- 

6  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  280.  7  Ibid.,  tome  iii. 
pp.  154,  155.  8  Boniface  VIII.  had  summoned  by  a  bull  the 

bishops  of  France  and  the  doctors  of  law  to  attend  him  at  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  in  regard  to  the  means  of  extending  reli- 
gion, of  preserving  ecclesiastical  liberty,  of  reforming  the  kingdom, 
of  correcting  the  excesses  of  the  king,  and  of  establishing  a  good 
government  in  the  state.  The  archdeacon  of  Narbonne,  who  bore 
this  bull,  admonished  the  king,  that  he,  as  well  as  all  other  princes, 
was  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  he  held  from  the  pope  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  his  kingdom. — Ibid.,  pp.  261,  262. 
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nentiy  transferred  to  the  crown  of  the  former  of  these 
countries,  it  was  expedient  that  France,  as  the  main  and 
central  government  of  the  system,  should  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  a  connexion,  which 
would  have  occasioned  to  it  disturbance  and  weakness. 

Henry  I.,  who  was  the  third  of  the  Capetian  princes, 
appears  to  have  followed  in  the  path  marked  out  by  his 
predecessors,  carefully  conciliating  that  attachment  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  which  was  so  desirable  in  managing  a  feudal 
nobility.  In  this  latter  respect  he  adopted  a  very  remark- 
able precaution,  sending  even  to  Russia  for  a  consort9, 
that  he  might  be  sure  to  avoid  the  vexatious  embarrass- 
ments of  relationship,  which  had  involved  his  predecessor 
in  a  contention  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  may  indeed  be  remarked  generally  of  the  reigns  com- 
prehended within  the  present  chapter,  that  all,  except  one, 
were  adapted,  however  variously,  to  the  work  of  consoli- 
dating and  enlarging  the  royal  authority.  That  one  was 
the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1060, 
and  ended  in  the  year  1108,  extending  through  the  space 
of  forty-eight  years.  It  has  been  observed  of  this  prince10, 
that  his  reign  is  famous  for  great  events,  in  which  he  had 
no  share,  and  that  he  appeared  to  his  subjects  the  more 
contemptible,  as  that  century  was  fruitful  in  heroes.  In 
the  hands  of  such  a  sovereign  the  royal  authority  could 
not  fail  to  be  weakened,  especially  as  his  reign  was  of  so 
long  duration ;  and  it  is  a  curious  inquiry  to  examine, 
what  account  can  be  given  of  this  very  protracted  inter- 
ruption of  the  general  progress  of  the  government. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England,  effected  six  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  seems 
to  furnish  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  That  the  great 
vassal  of  the  French  crown  should  be  at  liberty  to  accom- 
plish this  important  enterprise,  which  would  raise  him  to 
an  equality  with  his  former  lord,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
growing  vigour  of  the  royal  authority  in  France  should  be 
relaxed  for  a  considerable  period.  Accordingly,  of  a  reign 
of  forty-eight  years,  thirteen  years  were  passed  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  remainder  was  embarrassed  by  the  censures 

s  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  ii.  p.  469.  10  Renault's 

Chron.  Abridgm..  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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of  the  pope,  which  the  king  incurred  by  an  adulterous 
marriage  u  ;  and,  even  though  these  circumstances  had  not 
obstructed  the  exertions  of  Philip,  yet  his  love  of  pleasure 
would  have  disqualified  him  for  opposing  any  resistance  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  During 
the  minority,  indeed,  the  government  was  ably  adminis- 
tered by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  been  named 
regent  by  the  preceding  king ;  but  it  is  observable  that 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Baldwin  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  another  to  Tosti,  brother  of  king  Harold, 
so  that  while  his  connexion  with  the  one  son-in-law  dis- 
posed him  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  between  the 
duke  and  his  sovereign12,  his  connexion  with  the  other  in- 
duced him  to  favour  the  ambition  of  Tosti13,  which  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  Harold,  and  contributed  to  his 
ruin. 

What  influence  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  exer- 
cised upon  the  government  of  England,  shall  be  considered 
in  another  part  of  this  work.  That  it  eventually  favoured 
the  advancement  of  the  royal  power  in  France  may  be 
easily  explained.  Had  ihe  dukes  of  Normandy  continued 
to  be  merely  the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  France,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  overthrow  the  Capetian  dynasty, 
as  this  had  set  aside  the  posterity  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  power  of  the  crown  must, 
as  in  the  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet,  have  been  much 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  so  considerable  a  lordship. 
But  by  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  Normandy,  with 
its  appendages,  became  a  foreign  and  hostile  territory ; 
those  provinces,  therefore,  when  recovered  by  France,  be- 
came a  military  acquisition,  instead  of  a  domestic  union ; 
and  the  monarchy  of  France  was  enabled  to  establish  itself 
in  them  with  a  more  sovereign  authority  than  it  could 

11  With  Bertrade,  wife  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  while  his  queen 
Bertha  was  still  living.  12  The  king  promised  the  duke  the  inves- 
titure of  the  duchy  for  his  son  Robert,  if  his  enterprise  should  be 
successful. — Abrege  de  1'H ist.de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  307.  13  He 
permitted  Tosti  to  employ  in  his  expedition  all  the  ships  in  the  ports 
of  Flanders.— Ibid.  p.  306.  When  Tosti  had  failed  in  his  attempt, 
he  instigated  the  king  of  Norway  to  the  invasion  which  contributed 
so  much  to  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. — Rapin'a  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139.  London,  1732. 
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have  acquired  if  they  had  been  simply  united  to  the  crown, 
with  all  their  feudal  combinations  unimpaired. 

Another  great  event,  which  Philip  regarded  as  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator,  was  the  commencement  of  those  memo- 
rable expeditions u,  which,  by  uniting  the  west  against  the 
east,  gave  a  grand  impulse  to  the  improvement  of  Europe. 
In  these  expeditions,  France,  the  most  considerable  coun- 
try of  the  incipient  system,  had  a  principal  share ;  but 
they  arose  from  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  age,  and 
required  not  the  example  and  influence  of  kings,  until  the 
first  fervour  of  enthusiasm  had  been  exhausted. 

When  such  a  reign,  protracted  to  almost  the  half  of  a 
century,  had  allowed  a  sufficient  time  for  the  settlement 
of  the  new  government  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
had  also  permitted  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  break  forth 
into  the  extravagant  enterprise  of  the  crusade,  without 
involving  the  government,  the  royal  authority  began  again 
to  make  a  regular  progress  in  France,  and  the  conduct  of 
every  prince,  in  the  remainder  of  the  period  comprehended 
within  this  chapter,  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  this 
single  end. 

Louis  the  gross,  who  succeeded  Philip  I.,  exerted  him- 
self with  much  effect  in  repressing  the  lawless  independence 
of  his  feudal  vassals,  though  embarrassed  by  the  power 
and  policy  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  contemporary. 
Before  this  reign,  the  kingdom  had  been  one  general  scene 
of  violence15,  the  lords  all  occupying  castles,  from  which 
they  sallied  out  on  the  highways  to  rob  the  defenceless 
travellers  and  common  people.  Louis  gave  a  beginning 
to  a  more  orderly  system  of  administration,  partly  by  com- 
bating the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  yet  more 
effectually  by  the  important  institution  of  civil  corpora- 
tions16, which  furnished  the  commons  with  a  political 

14  The  first  crusade  was  arranged  by  the  council  of  Clermont, 
assembled  in  the  year  1095,  and  was  actually  undertaken  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  15  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  iii.  p.  46. 

16  Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iii.  ch.  vii.  Sismondi  how- 
ever  attributes  the  first  formation  of  these  corporations  to  the 
gradually  increasing  importance  of  the  citizens,  and  has  specified 
that  of  Mans  as  established  in  the  year  1070,  or  thirty-eight  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  gross.  Hist, 
des  Franc,  ais,  tome  iv.  p.  417,  &c.  He  has  further  stated  that  Louis 
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strength,  enabling  them  to  oppose  and  balance  the  power 
of  the  nobles.  His  son,  Louis  the  young11,  pursued  a 
similar  course  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign ;  and,  though 
in  the  earlier  part  he  was  long  absent  in  a  crusade,  yet  the 
wise  and  vigorous  government  of  the  abbe"  Suger,  who  had 
been  nominated  regent,  maintained  the  public  order.  One 
act,  indeed,  of  this  prince  contributed  much  to  weaken  the 
kingdom,  and  to  strengthen  the  rival  state,  his  divorce  of 
his  queen  Eleanor,  by  whose  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
heir  of  the  crown  of  England18,  extensive  territories  in 
the  southern  part  of  France  were  added  to  the  provinces 
of  that  country,  already  held  by  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ment. Even  this,  however,  was  indirectly  conducive  to 
the  ultimate  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  authority  of 
France 19,  as  it  completed  that  external  compression,  which 
combined  and  invigorated  the  efforts  of  the  sovereign. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1180,  Philip,  surnamed  the  august, 
ascended  the  throne  of  France,  and  from  this  time  the 
royal  authority  made  rapid  advances  to  the  reduction  of 
the  great  feudal  lordships.  The  kings,  says  Boulainvil- 
liers20,  beginning  with  this  prince,  though  of  different 
^characters,  all  tended  to  the  same  point.  Philip  the  august, 
ambitious  and  crafty,  ruined  the  great  fiefs ;  saint  Louis, 

had  granted  charters  only  to  eight  communities ;  that  these  had 
solicited  them  because  their  immediate  lords  were  not  able  to  pro- 
tect them,  or  because  they  were  subject  to  a  divided  jurisdiction ; 
that  he  had  done  this  for  money,  not  through  policy ;  and  that 
similar  charters  were  at  the  same  time  granted  by  the  great  vassals. 
Ibid,  tome  v.  pp.  120 — 132.  The  effect  however  was  the  same, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin.  17  Abrege  Chron.  par 
Mezeray,  tome  iii.  p.  90.  18  Guienne  and  Poitou  were,  by  this 
marriage,  added  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine. — 
Henry's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  v.  p.  3.  London,  1788.  The 
divorce  had  been  granted  on  the  plea  of  kindred,  at  the  desire  of 
Eleanor,  perhaps  of  both  parties.  The  consanguinity  is  stated  to 
have  consisted  in  this,  that  the  wife  of  Hugh  Capet  was  sister  of  the 
grandfather  of  Eleanor.  Hist,  des  Franqais,  tome  v.  p.  379. 

19  Henry,  says  Daniel,  came  to  France  to  pay  that  homage  which 
must  have  made  him  tremble  who  received  it;  the  provinces  for 
which  it  was  offered,  and  of  which  the  king  of  England  was  sovereign 
in  every  respect,  except  this  ceremony,  forming  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom.— Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  409.  20  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Parliaments  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  Lond. 
1739; 
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influenced  by  the  clergy,  gave  to  the  lowest  clerks  a  judi- 
cial rank,  which  exalted  them  above  the  greatest  lords ; 
and  Philip  the  fair,  avaricious  and  disregarding  the  church, 
introduced  the  commons  into  the  public  councils. 

Before  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus'*1,  the  kings  of 
France  had  been  less  powerful  than  some  of  their  own 
subjects ;  but  his  recovery  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Poitou,  effected  in  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years,  began  the  re-establishment  of  the  predominance  of 
the  crown.  Nor  were  his  acquisitions  confined  to  these 
conquests,  since  by  policy  he  became  possessed  of  the 
countries  of  Auvergne,  Artois,  and  Picardy,  and  of  many 
districts  in  Berri.  He  took  care  also  to  procure  for  him- 
self the  support  of  a  permanent  body  of  forces,  in  imitation 
of  Henry  II.  of  England 22 ;  and  he  contrived  to  induce  the 
clergy  to  furnish  the  means  of  supporting  it 23,  by  refusing 
to  protect  them  against  the  violences  of  the  lords  except  by 
entreaty,  as  they  had  pleaded  that  they  could  assist  him 
only  with  their  prayers. 

Louis  VIII.,  the  son  of  this  Philip,  prosecuted  in  a  short 
reign  of  three  years,  the  military  successes  of  his  father ; 
and  in  his  reign,  as  Mably u  has  remarked,  the  French 
began  to  suspect,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  in  the  state 
one  great  power,  which  should  move,  control,  and  govern, 
with  the  same  spirit,  all  its  several  parts.  He  made  ac- 
cordingly some  general  regulations  ;  but  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed to  assume  the  rank  and  tone  of  a  legislator,  which  would 
have  been  offensive  to  his  subjects,  and  his  ordinances  are 
only  treaties  of  confederation,  concluded  with  the  prelates 
and  nobles  of  his  court. 

Saint  Louis  then  succeeded,  and  in  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years,  beginning  in  the  year  1226,  very  considerably  aug- 
mented the  ascendency  of  the  royal  authority.  This  reign 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  moral  senti- 
ment in  political  government,  since,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  mih'tary  spirit,  or  political  vigour,  yet 
his  characteristical  peculiarities  were  extraordinary  piety, 
integrity,  and  moderation.  His  piety  however,  though  it 

21  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  ii    p.  533.  --  Ibid., 

p.  434.  s3  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  iii.  p.  182. 

24  Observ.  8ur.  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  ii. 
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disposed  him  to  treat  the  clergy  with  much  respect,  and 
engaged  him  in  two  crusades,  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
encroachments  of  papal  ambition,  which  he  not  only  repelled 
from  his  own  dominions 25,  but  refused  to  support  against 
the  German  emperor.  His  integrity  was  so  unquestioned, 
that  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  of  England  and  the 
barons  of  that  country  was  submitted  to  his  arbitration,  and 
the  English  monarch 26,  deeply  sensible  of  the  fairness  of 
his  conduct,  was,  from  that  time,  accustomed  to  call  him 
father ;  the  barons  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  refused  to  acquiesce.  To  his  moderation  it  must  be 
attributed,  that  in  the  year  1259,  he  restored  to  England 
several  districts  z\  which  had  been  recovered  by  the  two 
preceding  princes.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  by 
these  cessions,  he  appears  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  triumphs  of  the  rival  country ;  but,  since  the 
temporary  triumphs  of  England  were  themselves  prepara- 
tory to  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  authority  in  France,  the 
conduct  of  Louis,  though  not  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
present  policy,  was,  in  its  remoter  consequences,  conducive 
to  the  very  end,  which  a  politician  might  have  proposed  to 
attain.  The  cession  of  Louis  had,  in  truth,  an  operation 
similar  to  that  of  the  divorce  of  the  queen  of  Louis  the 

25  When  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reconcile  pope  Innocent 
IV.  with  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  pope,  compelled  to  retire  from 
Italy,  designed  to  seek  refuge  in  France  ;  but  he  refused  his  consent, 
and  the  pope  was  forced  to  remain  at  Lyons,  which  was  nominally 
held  of  the  emperor,  but  was  really  ruled  by  its  archbishop. — Abrege 
de  1'Hist.,  tome  iii.  p.  43.  He  also  published  in  the  year  1269  the 
ordinance  named  the  pragmatic  sanction,  for  securing  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.  M  Ibid.,  p.  156.  27  Limosin, 

Querci,  and  Perigord ;  and  also  Agen,  with  its  district,  and  a 
part  of  Xaintonge  beyond  the  Charente,  if,  after  the  death  of 
the  count  and  countess  of  Poictiers,  they  should  revert  to  the 
crown. — Ibid.,  p.  118.  The  English  at  that  time  possessed  in 
France  only  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  some  other  places  in  Gascony. 
— Ibid.  p.  I'M.  Gaillard  has  quoted  from  Joinville  a  passage,  which 
proves  that  Daniel  erred  in  ascribing  to  a  scrrple  of  conscience,  a 
cession,  which  had  been  prompted  only  by  a  principle  of  conciliation. 
— Hist,  de  ia  Rivalite  de  la  France  et  de  1'Angleterre,  tome  ii.  p. 
394.  Paris,  1771.  In  the  preceding  year  the  king  of  France  had,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  moderation,  settled  the  common  boundary  with 
Spain,  which  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  intermixture  of 
feudal  pretensions.  Of  France  the  lordship  of  Montpellier  alone  re- 
mained to  the  king  of  Aragon.  Hist,  des  Fran9ais,t<>me  vii.  PP-  40 — 4'2. 
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young,  as  it  served  to  renew  that  predominance  of  the  Eng- 
lish power,  which  was  instrumental  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  French  government.  Of  the  wise  moderation  of  this 
prince  it  is  the  noblest  eulogy,  that,  in  succeeding  reigns, 
the  nobility  and  people  M,  when  discontented  with  the  ad- 
ministration, demanded  only  that  abuses  should  be  reformed 
agreeably  to  the  practices  of  the  reign  of  saint  Louis. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  began  with  a  minority,  as  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The 
government,  however,  did  not,  on  that  account,  suffer  any 
relaxation,  being  ably  conducted  by  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince,  who  continued  to  possess  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  her  son  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  her  reign.  The  regency  of  a  female  so 
eminently  gifted  as  the  mother  of  saint  Louis,  was,  indeed, 
a  suitable  introduction  to  a  reign  of  moral  moderation. 
Her  sex,  however,  had  a  direct  concern  with  the  success  of 
her  own  measures,  since  it  was  by  the  gallantry  of  one  of 
the  lords,  that  she  was,  on  one  occasion,  enabled  to  discon- 
cert the  designs  of  the  confederated  nobles29.  When  she 
died,  the  king  had  established  himself  so  firmly  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  chiefly  by  his  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine 30,  that  he  could  venture  to  act  more  openly  than  his 
predecessor,  as  the  legislator  of  France.  This  advantage 
he  secured  by  the  most  prudent  management,  proscribing 
in  the  beginning  only  the  most  acknowledged  abuses 31,  and 
resigning  to  the  lords  the  fines  exacted  for  offences  com- 
mitted within  their  lands  ;  and  he  was  powerfully  aided  by 
the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  abolishing  the  reign  of 
violence.  Among  his  other  reforms,  he  prohibited,  though 
ineffectually,  the  private  wars 32,  which  the  nobles  had  re- 
garded as  a  privilege  of  their  rank,  ever  since  the  decay  of 
the  second  race  of  kings  had  enfeebled  the  sovereign  au- 
thority :  he  also  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  trial  by  wit- 
nesses in  the  place  of  the  judicial  combat 33,  prohibiting 

28  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  iii.  p.  154.  29  Abrege 

Chron.  par  Mazeray,  tome  iii.  p.  378.  Sismondi,  however,  attributes 
to  policy,  that  the  queen  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  count  of 
Champagne.  Hist,  des  Francais,  tome  vii.  p.  '29.  M  Abrege  de 
1'Hist.  de  France,  tome  iii.  p.  113.  3I  Observ.  sur.  1'Hist.  de 
France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  ii.  3J  Abrege  de  1'Hist.  de  France,  iii.  p.  112. 

33  The  practice  of  judicial  combats  appears  to  have  been,  origin- 
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the  latter  in  all  places  within  his  immediate  jurisdiction, 
but  without  attempting  to  constrain  the  nobles  to  imitate 
him  in  a  measure  so  foreign  from  the  usages  of  his  time. 
This  other  reform,  while  it  suppressed  a  practice  of  barbar- 
ous violence,  was  directly  auxiliary  to  the  extension  of  the 
royal  authority,  for  the  trial  by  witnesses  was  accompanied 
by  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
king34,  in  correspondence  to  the  appellatory  proceedings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  judicatures.  The  power  of  the  lords  was, 
at  the  same  time,  diminished  by  an  ordinance35,  which  con- 
verted into  distinct  and  independent  baronies  the  portions 
detached  from  the  ancient  fiefs  in  favour  of  the  younger 
members  of  families. 

ally,  a  usage  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Germany,  to  have  been 
abolished  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  a  recent  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  afterwards  to  have  been  resumed  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  legal  investigations.  The  half  civilised  nations  of  Europe, 
unable  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  evidence,  and  accustomed  to 
assent  to  legendary  accounts  of  miracles,  alleged  to  have  been 
wrought  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  were  well  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  divine  providence  would  interpose  for  the  determination  of 
their  contests,  especially  as  the  appeal  was  made  in  a  manner,  which 
gratified  ferocity.  To  this  mode  of  decision,  accordingly,  was  a 
question  of  law,  concerning  the  right  of  legal  representation  in  fami- 
lies, submitted  in  Germany  in  the  tenth  century ;  and,  which  was  yet 
more  extravagant,  the  choice  between  two  liturgies  was,  in  the 
eleventh,  referred  to  it  in  Spain. — Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  sect. 
1.  and  note  22.  Mably  has  remarked,  that,,  though  it  could  not  fail 
to  appear,  that  guilt  was  sometimes  triumphant,  yet  they  contrived  to 
save  the  honour  of  providence,  by  imputing  the  irregularity  to  the  im- 
piety of  the  combatant,  in  relying  more  on  his  own  prowess,  than  on 
the  protection  of  the  Virgin  and  saint  George,  or  to  some  ancient  and 
secret  offence,  which  then  received  the  just  retribution  of  heaven. — 
Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

Philip  the  fair,  in  the  year  1305,  prohibited  the  judicial  combat  in 
civil  causes. — Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm.  The  combat  of  the  year 
1547,  mentioned  by  Robertson  as  the  last  instance  of  the  judicial 
combat  fought  in  France,  seems  to  have  been  the  transition  to  the 
modern  duel ;  for,  though  it  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  court, 
it  is  described  by  Henault  as  occasioned  by  a  private  quarrel  about  the 
amours  of  the  combatants.  In  the  year  1602,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
Henry  IV.,  against  the  new  practice  of  duelling ;  other  edicts  were 
published  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  the  practice  has  been  much 
restrained  by  the  royal  authority.  Under  our  government,  all  ques- 
tions concerning  it  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  juries,  and  must, 
therefore,  follow  the  course  of  public  opinion.  3l  Observ.  sur 

1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iii.  ch.  vii.  31  Ibid.  liv.  iv.  ch.  i. 

TOL.  I.  I 
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In  the  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Philip  III.,  the  feudal 
nobility  were  doubly  disparaged,  first  by  a  grant  of  no- 
bility made  by  letters  patent  to  a  goldsmith36 ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  introducing  into  the  royal  court,  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  a  class  of  persons  inferior  to  those  with 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  filled.  The  new  formalities, 
requisite  in  the  appeals,  which  had  been  introduced  on  the 
abolition  of  judicial  combats37,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
that  persons  should  be  admitted,  qualified  for  conducting 
legal  proceedings.  The  ignorance  of  the  nobles  had  before 
given  an  ascendency  to  the  clergy ;  at  this  time  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  inferior  order  of  persons,  especially  devoted  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  undermined  the  importance  of 
the  latter.  As  t}ie  lawyers  now  introduced  read  only  the 
bible  and  the  code  of  Justinian38,  they  applied  to  the  Ca- 
petian  princes  all  which  is  said  of  David  in  the  one,  and 
of  the  imperial  power  in  the  other;  and  they  were  so 
eager  to  aggrandise  the  crown,  to  which  they  were  in- 
debted  for  their  appointment,  that  Louis  X.  was  forced  to 
moderate  their  zeal. 

At  length  Philip  the  fair,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  'year  1285,  destroyed  the  forms  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, by  convening  the  first  assembly  of  the  states  general 
of  France.  In  a  feudal  government  the  great  council  pro- 
perly consisted  of  the  vassals,  who  held  their  fiefs  directly 
from  the  sovereign ;  and  if  any  communities  were  per- 
mitted to  send  representatives,  they  should  be  those  only 
which  were  included  within  the  royal  demesnes.  When, 
therefore,  this  prince  assembled  a  council  composed  of  all 
the  orders  of  the  state,  and  comprehending  representatives 
of  all  the  incorporated  towns  of  the  kingdom,  he  infringed 
the  essential  principle  of  a  feudal  government,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  entire  abolition ;  it  was  thence- 
forward supported  only  by  the  power  of  the  great  lords, 
which  was  afterwards  crushed  by  Louis  XL,  and  finally 
destroyed  in  the  administration  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 
Louis  IX.  had,  in  some  degree,  made  preparation  for  this 
decisive  measure  of  Philip  IV.,  having,  in  his  anxiety  to 

36  Henault's  Chr.  Abr.,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  3'  Obs.  sur  1'Hist.  de 

France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  ii.  38  Ibid.     Mably  says  that  Louis  IX.  had 

caused  this  code  to  be  translated. 
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obtain  minute  information  concerning  the  interests  of  his 
subjects59,  summoned  to  his  court  persons  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  several  communities,  or  civil  cor- 
porations ;  but  the  persons  summoned  by  Louis  were 
named  by  himself,  whereas  the  deputies  sent  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Philip  were  elected  by  the  several  towns,  which 
they  represented. 

The  convention  of  this  first  assembly  of  the  states  ge- 
neral arose  out  of  ihe  various  difficulties,  in  which  the 
king  was  involved,  the  primary  cause  of  which40  appears 
to  have  been  the  expensiveness  of  a  war,  which  he  waged 
against  the  Flemings,  who  struggled  for  independence. 
The  king  was  much  distressed  by  the  consequences  of  a 
series  of  violent  alterations  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  which 
Mably41  has  attributed  to  a  profound  policy,  but  which  we 
may  more  reasonably  ascribe  to  an  impatient  desire  of 
escaping  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  especially  as  the 
crusades  had  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  money42;  and  his 
embarrassment  was  aggravated  by  a  violent  contention  with 
the  most  aspiring  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Boniface  VIII. , 
occasioned  by  an  attempt-to  procure  relief  for  his  necessi- 
ties in  levying  a  tenth  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy43.  In 
these  difficulties  it  became  necessary  to  call  together  an 
assembly  composed  of  all  the  orders  of  the  state.  The 
states  general  accordingly  met44,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 

39  Boulainvilliers,  on  the  Anc.  Parl.  of  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  218, 
219.  The  representatives  of  the  third  estate  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  bailiffs,  who  were,  in  that  reign,  first  established  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  having  been  before  confined  to  the  royal  demesnes. — 
Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  i.  40  Hist,  des  Fran$ais, 
tome  ix.  pp.  150, 156.  41  Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

42  Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm.,  i.  p.  218.  '  43  Philip,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Edward  I.  of  England,  levied  this  tenth.  The  pope 
issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  furnish  money  to  princes, 
•without  the  consent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  answered  by 
an  ordinance  of  Philip,  forbidding  the  people  of  France  to  convey 
money  or  bullion  out  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  Boniface  advanced  the  extravagant  pretension  of  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  stated  in  note  8.  44  History  does  not  fur- 
nish any  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 
—  Observ.  sur  1'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  iv.  ch.  iii.  Boulainvilliers, 
however,  mentions,  that  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  of 
mid-lent ;  that  the  states  assembled  daily  until  the  Tuesday  in  the 
holy  week ;  and  that  the  third  estate  communicated  their  sentiments 

I  2 
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year  1303,  and  supported  the  king  in  his  struggle  with  the 
pontiff,  devising  for  this  purpose  the  expedient  of  appealing 
from  the  papal  authority  to  a  future  council. 

The  feudal  government  of  France,  which  had  its  begin- 
ning under  the  second  race  of  kings,  and  was  matured 
under  the  earlier  princes  of  the  third,  was  in  this  manner 
destroyed,  in  its  most  essential  character,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nor  did  its  relation 
to  the  policy  of  Europe  require  a  longer  continuance.  Its 
operation  appears  to  have  consisted  in  constituting  an 
order  of  nobles,  capable  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  mixed  government  of  more  modern  times  ;  and,  when 
such  an  order  had  been  formed  amidst  the  anarchy  of  the 
feudal  ages,  the  progressive  improvement  of  society  re- 
quired, that  it  should  be  reduced  into  a  subordination  to 
the  general  welfare.  In  France  this  reduction  was  effected 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  of  which  the 
English  wars  furnished  the  principal  occasion.  In  the 
more  favoured  government  of  England  we  discover  the 
same  result,  arising  from  the  increased  importance  of  the 
commons,  which  was  also  favoured  by  the  same  wars. 
Nor  will  it  appear  surprising  that  the  struggles  of  the  two 
countries  should  in  the  one  have  aggrandised  the  crown, 
and  in  the  other  have  favoured  the  importance  of  the 
people,  when  it  shall  have  been  considered  that  they  bore 
opposite  characters  in  regard  to  France  and  England,  being 
domestic  and  successful  in  regard  to  the  former,  and  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  foreign  and  terminating  in  discomfi- 
ture and  loss. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings45,  the 
sovereignty,  which  the  lords  had  usurped  in  their  de- 
mesnes, had  become  the  most  insupportable  tyranny,  each 
demesne  being  an  actual  prison  to  its  inhabitants.  The 

by  a  petition,  which  they  presented  kneeling. — Hist,  of  the  Anc. 
Parl.  of  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  227.  Meieray  mentions  the  appeal 
to  a  council,  founded  on  the  allegation  of  various  crimes,  imputed  to 
the  pontiff. — Abrege  Chron.,  torn.  iii.  p.  530.  Sismondi  has  described 
the  meetiug  as  held  simply  on  account  of  the  contention  with  the 
pope,  and  as  having  lasted  only  a  single  day.  Hist,  des  Francais, 
tome  ix.  pp.  83,  89.  45  The  following  account  of  the  growth  and 
decline  of  the  feudal  government  of  France  has  been  chiefly  abridged 
from  the  Observations  of  Mably,  book  iii.  &  iv. 
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disorders  of  the  time  had  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of 
slaves ;  but  even  those  who  were  considered  as  free,  were 
in  a  situation  little  preferable  to  slavery.  These  pretended 
freemen  could  not  marry  without  purchasing  permission ; 
they  could  not,  in  failure  of  children  inhabiting  the  fief, 
dispose  of  their  goods,  either  by  will  or  by  deed,  their 
lord  being  their  heir ;  they  were  oppressed  by  harassing 
and  humiliating  duties,  and  by  ruinous  contributions  ;  and 
were  continually  exposed  to  some  fine  or  arbitrary  tax,  or 
to  the  entire  confiscation  of  their  property.  This  tyranny 
drove  the  richer  freemen  into  towns,  where  they  hoped  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  but  the  counts,  having 
converted  their  hereditary  governments  into  sovereign 
principalities,  exercised  upon  the  inhabitants  of  towns  op- 
pressions similar  to  those,  which  the  other  lords  inflicted 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  extended 
and  enforced  the  subordination  of  the  feudal  duties,  which 
had  been  acknowledged  only  by  lords  of  an  inferior  class. 
Other  causes  co-operated  with  the  power,  which  the  new 
king  personally  possessed*.  The  wars  waged  between  su- 
periors and  their  vassals  were  terminated  by  treaties,  which, 
however  violated,  must  yet  have  served  to  establish  some 
kind  of  adjustment  of  their  mutual  pretensions :  and  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  adopted  successively  in  different  con- 
tests, began  to  be  considered  as  founded  upon  principles 
of  general  obligation.  The  new  enfeoffments,  which  the 
lords  found  necessary  to  their  power,  contributed  still 
more  directly  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  duties  of  a  vassal. 
When  they  could  not  any  longer  bestow  grants  of  lands, 
they  conferred,  as  a  fief,  every  post  or  profit  in  their  dis- 
posal, and  even  gave  pensions,  on  the  condition  of  feudal 
services ;  and  these  new  fiefs,  being  bestowed  by  special 
contracts,  in  which  the  obligations  imposed  were  clearly 
and  unequivocally  expressed,  the  emoluments  also  being  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  was  easy  to  withdraw  them  from 
negligent  or  refractory  vassals,  the  duties,  which  they 
created,  were  discharged  with  attention  and  punctuality; 
Such  examples  would  necessarily  influence  the  fiefs  of  an 
older  origin,  and  different  nature,  the  French  forgetting 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  them  and  the  others, 
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and  the  duties  of  the  new  enfeoffments  gradually  becoming 
the  general  usage  of  the  feudal  government.  The  very 
irregularity,  indeed,  of  the  feudal  system  of  France  occa- 
sioned a  more  attentive  observance  of  reciprocal  duties 
than  we  might  expect  to  discover.  Every  lord,  except 
those  of  the  lowest  order,  was  at  once  a  superior  and  a 
vassal ;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  that  the  occupier  of  a  fief 
should  swear  fidelity  to  the  same  person,  from  whom  he 
himself  received  a  similar  oath  in  right  of  some  other 
benefice.  The  Capetian  kings  themselves  held  various 
fiefs  in  the  lordships  of  their  vassals,  for  which  they  per- 
formed homage,  and  were  bound  to  feudal  services.  These 
reciprocal  connexions  necessarily  induced  sentiments  of 
equal  right,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  a  more  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence, 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  formed. 

This  irregular  and  unsettled  government  was  maintained 
by  four  causes  :  1.  the  absolute  authority  exercised  by  the 
lords  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  2.  the  independence  of  the  feudal  judicatures  of 
the  nobles;  3.  the  right  of  waging  war ;  and  4.  the  balance 
formed  by  the  territorial  power  of  the  principal  lords. 

The  first  of  these  four  supports  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment was  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  partly  by  the 
incorporation  of  towns,  partly  by  the  prevailing  practice 
of  enfranchising  slaves.  The  mutual  depredations  of  the 
lords  having  become  a  sort  of  signioral  right,  all  parties 
were  at  length  exhausted  by  private  wars,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  means  of 
reparation.  In  this  situation  of  the  country,  Louis  the 
gross,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1108,  being 
hindered  by  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  from  affording  adequate 
protection  to  his  demesnes^  which  were  not  more  respected 
than  those  of  other  lords,  determined  to  enable  his  fol- 
lowers to  protect  themselves,  and  with  this  view  instituted 
communities,  or  civil  corporations.  The  example  was 
eagerly  imitated  by  the  lords,  who  discovered,  in  the  sale 
of  corporate  privileges,  an  easy  method  of  recruiting  their 
wasted  finances  ;  and  many  towns  ventured  to  assume  the 
exercise  of  corporate  powers,  without  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  charters,  soon  proceeding  to  plead  prescrip- 
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tion  against  the  claim  of  their  superiors.  As  the  authority 
of  the  feudal  lords  was  destroyed  in  the  towns  by  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  corporations,  it  was  reduced  in  the  country 
by  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves.  The  clergy  were  zealous 
in  recommending  the  manumission  of  slaves,  as  a  most 
charitable  and  meritorious  action ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
became,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  custom  in  France  to  en- 
franchise by  will  a  certain  number  of  slaves46,  proportioned 
to  the  quality  of  the  testator.  No  public  ordinance, 
however,  was  issued  there  for  this  purpose  before  that  of 
Louis  X.,  issued  in  the  year  1315,  for  the  general  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves  of  the  royal  demesnes. 

These  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  lords 
were  assisted  by  the  increase  of  authority  of  the  crown. 
The  kings,  solicited  by  some  of  the  incorporated  commu- 
nities to  protect  them  against  the  violences  of  the  lords, 
granted  the  same  protection  unsolicited  to  others,  and  at 
length  proceeded  to  the  claim  of  comprehending  under 
their  authority  any  individuals,  to  whom  letters  of  protec- 
tion had  been  issued. 

The  right  of  judicature,~exercised  by  the  lords  over  their 
vassals,  was  undermined  principally  by  the  influence  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  time,  their 
tribunals  assumed  the  cognisance  of  every  transaction  in 
society :  of  all  accusations  relating  to  faith,  marriage, 
sacrilege,  simony,  sorcery,  concubinage,  and  usury ;  of  all 
legal  proceedings  involving  widows,  orphans,  or  clerks,  the 
last  denomination  including  all  the  inferior  servants  of  the 
church ;  of  all  questions  respecting  wills,  as  the  last  acts 
of  those  who  had  undergone  the  judgment  of  heaven ;  of 
all  concerns  of  pilgrims  and  crusaders,  as  placed  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  church ;  of  every  transaction  of 
a  sinful  nature,  and  all  injustice  was  sinful ;  and,  lastly, 
of  all  cases  of  perjury,  and,  consequently,  of  every  obliga- 
tion sanctioned  by  am  oath. 

The  change,  begun  by  the  encroachments  of  clerical 
jurisdiction,  was  completed  by  the  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  crown ;  and,  if  the  ecclesiastical  had  not  been  re- 
pressed by  the  royal  authority,  it  would  have  tended  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  France  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
46  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  iii.  p.  319. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  the  French 
clergy  were  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  as  the  mere 
delegates  of  its  sovereign  dominion.  The  violent  conten- 
tions however,  in  which  that  court  was  soon  after  engaged 
with  the  German  empire,  compelled  the  popes  to  observe 
a  considerable  degree  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France ;  the  clergy  of  that  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  judged  it  expedient  to  seek  protection  from  the  crown 
against  the  papal  exactions ;  and  at  length  the  pontiffs, 
being  necessitated  to  place  themselves  under  the  same  pro- 
tection47, united  themselves  with  the  French  kings,  and 
6ven  granted  them  permission  to  levy  the  tenths  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy.  This  body  thus  became  subject 
to  two  masters,  between  whom  it  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power ;  and  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  clergy,  when  it  had  performed  the  useful  duty  of 
superseding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  judicatures, 
yielded  in  its  turn  to  the  ascendency  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
parliament. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  race,  and  under  the  earlier 
princes  of  the  third,  there  was  no  general  legislative  as- 
sembly ;  but  those  lords,  who  had  any  common  concerns, 
held  congresses,  named  parliaments,  at  which  they  invited 
their  neighbours  and  friends  to  assist.  These  congresses, 
however,  did  not  properly  become  a  part  of  the  political 
constitution  of  France,  until,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  they  became  confounded  with  the  king's 
court  of  justice,  to  which  the  name  parliament  began  at 
that  time  to  be  applied.  The  opportunity  of  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  justice  was  taken  for  as-y 
sembling  the  congresses  of  the  nobles,  and  the  name  of 
these  occasional  meetings  began  to  be  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  court  of  justice,  as  a  more  regular  and  solemn 
assembly.  The  congresses  of  the  nobles,  being  gradually 

*r  In  the  twelfth  century  five  popes  sheltered  themselves  in  France : 
Pascal  II.  in  the  year  1106,  Gelasius  IV.  in  the  year  1118,  Innocent 
II.  in  the  year  1130,  Eugenius  in  the  year  1147,  and  Alexander  III. 
in  the  year  1161 ;  and,  besides  these,  Calixtus  II.  resided  in  that 
country  some  time  after  his  election,  which  had  been  made  at  Clugny, 
in  the  year  1119. — Abrege"  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  iii.  p.  248.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  the  papal  residence  was  established,  during 
seventy  years,  at  Avignon. 
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identified  with  the  court  of  the  king,  ceased  to  have  any 
purpose  of  political  regulation  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  IX.,  from  which  time  they  served  only  to 
add  authority  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

The  right  of  waging  war  was  first  shaken  by  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  and  afterwards  by  the  establishment  of 
civil  corporations.  So  early  as  in  the  year  990 48,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  to  set 
some  limits  to  the  violence  and  frequency  of  private  wars, 
and  a  council  was  assembled  four  years  afterwards,  at 
Limoges,  for  the  same  purpose.  Other  councils  also  issued 
their  decrees  against  the  practice ;  but  it  could  be  checked 
only  by  the  authority  of  a  writing,  which,  in  the  year  1032, 
a  bishop  of  Aquitaine  pretended  to  have  received  from  an 
angel,  enjoining  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the  next 
seven  years,  and  in  subsequent  times  the  observance  of  the 
truce  of  God,  or  an  interruption  of  warfare  during  the 
seasons  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  greater  festivals  of  the 
church,  and  in  each  week  between  the  evening  of  Thursday 
and  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  Monday.  If  the  clergy, 
in  devising  this  salutary  imposture,  were  influenced  by  a 
wordly  desire  of  protecting  their  lands,  this  at  least  proves 
the  advantage  of  their  temporal  aggrandisement,  which, 
in  a  period  of  disorder  and  violence,  interested  in  the  pub- 
lic welfare  a  numerous  body  of  men,  whose  principles  and 
habits  were  most  favourable  to  peace.  The  incorporated 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  were  not  less  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  their  forces  were  consequently  em- 
ployed in  protecting  industry,  and  in  maintaining  the  secu- 
rity of  the  roads.  The  barons,  too,  especially  those  of  an 
inferior  order,  no  longer  finding  defenceless  towns,  which 
it  was  easy  to  plunder,  were  deprived  of  the  inducements 
\o  hostility,  presented  by  the  hope  of  pillage.  It  is  accord- 
ingly probable  that  it  was  this  change  of  circumstances, 
which  caused  the  possessors  of  the  inferior  fiefs,  instead 
of  resorting  to  violence  on  the  denial  of  justice,  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  appealing  to  a  paramount  lord,  in  which  they 
were  followed  by  those  who  wished  to  degrade  the  juris- 
H8  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  note  21. 
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diction  of  their  immediate  superiors,  until  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VIII.,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1223, 
it  became  the  general  custom  of  the  kingdom. 

The  augmentation  of  the  royal  power  was  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  preceding,  most  efficacious  in  repressing  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  feudal  system.  Louis  IX.  laboured  to 
abolish  private  war,  with  all  the  zeal  which  religion  and 
the  love  of  order  could  inspire.  He  was,  however,  forced 
to  content  himself  with  requiring,  that  forty  days  should 
be  suffered  to  elapse,  before  satisfaction  for  an  injury 
should  be  sought.  Philip  the  fair  was  able  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, as  the  royal  authority  was,  in  his  time,  more  consider- 
able. In  the  year  1296,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops  and 
barons  of  Languedoc,  he  enjoined  that  private  wars  should 
not,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  waged  on  any  account 
whatsoever.  The  northern  provinces  were,  however,  less 
peaceably  disposed,  and,  accordingly,  when  the  states  gene- 
ral, in  the  year  1356,  solicited  the  king  to  issue  a  general 
ordinance  on  this  subject,  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
duration  of  the  public  war,  in  which  the  nation  was  at  that 
time  engaged. 

The  balance  formed  by  the  power  of  the  principal  fiefs 
received  a  shock  by  the  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  throne,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  power,  which  he 
possessed  in  right  of  his  hereditary  lordships,  but  yet 
more  on  account  of  the  connexion  formed  between  these 
lordships  and  the  royal  court.  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  government,  the  court  of  the  king  should 
have  been  composed  only  of  the  great  vassals,  who  held 
immediately  of  the  crown  ;  but  Hugh  Capet  was  also  duke 
of  France,  (or  of  the  Isle  of  France,)  and  count  of  Paris 
and  Orleans,  and  the  very  different  orders  of  vassals,  who 
held  of  him  under  these  very  different  titles,  were  gradually 
confounded  by  his  successors,  and  admitted  indiscriminately 
to  the  royal  court.  The  pride  of  the  genuine  vassals  of 
the  court  induced  them  to  withhold  an  attendance,  which 
they  then  considered  as  degrading,  whereby  they  left  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  royal  measures  to  men  naturally 
impelled  to  humble  their  superiority,  while  themselves  re- 
nounced the  opportunities  of  meeting  together,  and  cor 
f erring  on  their  common  interests.  The  influence  of  thik 
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change  of  the  royal  council  was  also  powerfully  assisted 
by  the  successes,  which  Philip  Augustus  gained  over  the 
king  of  England,  whom  Mably  has  happily  denominated 
the  tribune  of  the  fiefs  of  France.  After  these  successes, 
there  was  no  longer  a  balance  of  strength  between  the 
king  and  each  of  his  great  vassals,  though,  by  their  union, 
they  might  still  be  formidable.  Philip  too,  being  rich, 
was  able  to  maintain  in  his  service  a  body  of  regular  forces, 
which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  feudal  chief- 
tains. His  reign  accordingly  announced  an  approaching 
revolution,  though  the  time  of  its  arrival  was  yet  distant. 

When  Philip  the  fair  convened  the  states  general,  the 
foundations  of  the  feudal  government  were  already  de- 
stroyed. The  four  great  fiefs  of  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
Flanders,  and  Brittany,  still  continued  to  exist,  but  the 
feudal  independence  had  been  suppressed  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  four  supports,  by  which  the 
system  had  been  maintained,  were  all  overthrown. 

In  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  the  religious  dissensions  of 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  France,  were  terminated  by 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  court  of  Inquisition,  ef- 
fected in  the  year  1233.  These  provinces  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  been  agitated  by  various  sectaries,  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
pope  accordingly  sent  into  them  his  legates  in  the  year 
1206,  and  after  a  long  course  of  extreme  severities  consti- 
tuted this  dread  tribunal,  which,  that  it  might  be  indepen- 
dent even  of  the  bishops,  he  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Dominican  friars.  To  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  reform 
the  use  of  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  had  been 
before  most  strictly  prohibited  by  a  council  assembled  at 
Toulouse  in  the  year  1229.  In  this  manner  was  cemented 
the  connexion  formed  with  the  papacy  by  the  earlier  sove- 
reigns of  France. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  history  of  northern  Italy  from  the  reduction  of  the 
Lombards,  in  the  year  774,  to  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
manent connexion  of  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  with  the  crown  of  Germany,  in  the  year  962. 

t 

Imperial  dignity  of  the  west  restored  for  Charlemagne,  in  the  year 
800— Sicily  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  827— Italy,  about  833 — 
Sicily  conquered  by  them,  851 — Italy  separated  from  France,  888 
— The  imperial  dignity  transferred  to  an  Italian  Prince,  891 — 
The  Hungarians  begin  to  invade  Italy,  900 — The  imperial  dignity 
suspended  from  924 — transferred  permanently  to  Germany,  in  the 
person  of  Otho  I.,  962. 

THE  Lombards,  it  has  "been  already  remarked,  did  not, 
like  their  predecessors  the  Ostrogoths,  acquire  the  entire 
possession  of  Italy,  the  divisions,  which,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  establishment  in  that  country,  distracted 
their  government,  having  embarrassed  and  restrained  the 
progress  of  their  arms.  The  Grecian  emperors,  accord- 
ingly, preserved  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  various  districts 
of  Italy,  to  different  periods,  and,  in  some  of  them,  to 
times  subsequent  to  the  suppression  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom :  over  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to  the  year  752, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards  ;  over  the  duchy 
of  Rome,  to  the  year  800,  when  a  new  western  empire  was 
created  by  the  pontiff ;  and  over  certain  of  the  southern 
provinces  even  to  the  year  1139,  when  they  were  reduced 
by  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily.  The  Lombards  indeed, 
even  before  they  acquired  the  exarchate,  and  though  they 
never  became  masters  of  the  Roman  duchy,  extended  their 
conquests  towards  the  south,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  great  duchy  of  Benevento,  which  comprehended 
nine  of  the  twelve  provinces1  afterwards  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  This  dukedom  was,  however,  too 
powerful,  and  also  too  distant  from  Pavia,  the  Lombard 
capital,  to  be  retained  in  much  subordination  by  the  Lom- 

1  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  Contado  di  Molise,  the  Hither  Abruzzo, 
Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Basilicata,  the  Hither  Calabria,  and  both 
the  principalities. — Giannone,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
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bard  monarchy ;  it  therefore  formed  a  distinct  principality, 
acknowledging  a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  crown, 
but  acting  a  separate  part  in  the  political  combinations  of 
Italy. 

Before  the  Lombards  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne, 
three  of  their  thirty-six  dukes  had  raised  themselves  to  a 
superior  and  commanding  importance,  those  of  Friuli, 
Spoleto,  and  Benevento.  Many  of  the  original  dukedoms 
had  been  suffered  to  become  extinct2,  as  it  was  the  natural 
policy  of  the  kings  to  desire  the  suppression  of  the  rivals 
of  their  authority ;  but  the  peculiar  importance  of  the 
situations  of  these  three  rendered  their  preservation  and 
aggrandisement  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  king- 
dom, that  of  Friuli  guarding  the  entrance  into  Italy,  that 
of  Spoleto  being  conveniently  situated  in  the  centre  for 
resisting  the  Greek  garrison  of  Ravenna  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  that  of  Benevento  being,  in  the  like  manner, 
commodiously  posted  for  observing  the  southern  provinces. 
Of  these  three  great  dukedoms,  that  of  Friuli  was  soon 
vanquished  by  Charlemagne  ;  that  of  Spoleto,  awed  by  his 
successes,  was  induced  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  but 
that  of  Benevento  was  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  an 
effectual  resistance  to  his  power.  The  Italian  dominion  of 
Charlemagne,  accordingly,  included  none  of  those  coun- 
tries3, of  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  afterwards 
composed.  Of  those  countries,  which  it  did  include,  he 
confirmed  to  the  papal  see  the  donation  formerly  made  by 
his  father  Pepin4,  but  never  fully  executed,  comprehending 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  pentapolis.  Over  these 
and  the  duchy  of  Rome  he  retained  a  right  of  sovereignty ; 
but  the  other  provinces  he  reduced  more  immediately  under 
his  own  authority,  giving  to  them  the  name  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

In  the  government  of  this  kingdom  Charlemagne  intro- 
duced an  important  innovation.  The  legislative  assem- 

2  Giannone,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  3  Ibid.,  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  *  Sis- 
mondi  has  remarked,  that,  though  the  donations  of  Pepin,  Charle- 
magne, and  Louis  the  debonnaire,  were  never  executed,  these  very 
princes  enriched  the  see  of  Rome  with  the  possession  and  profits  of  a 
part  of  the  exarchate  and  of  the  pentapolis,  so  that  the  pope  became 
the  first  and  most  powerful  baron  of  Rome. — Hist,  des  Republiquea 
Italiennes,  tome  i.  pp.  135.  136. 
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blies  of  the  Lombards  had  been  composed  only  of  the 
barons5 ;  but  Charlemagne,  agreeably  to  the  practice  already 
established  in  France,  convened  the  bishops  and  abbots 
with  the  barons,  and  thereby  instituted  another  order  of 
legislators.  We  shall  shortly  perceive  that  this  policy, 
so  naturally  suggested  to  the  conqueror,  not  only  by  the 
practice  of  his  own  country,  but  also  by  his  new  connexion 
with  the  papal  see,  was  an  efficient  principle  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  which  the  towns  of  Italy  were  afterwards  ren- 
dered independent  of  their  noble  masters. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  of  Italy,  that  which  suppressed 
the  Lombards,  says  Denina6  was  the  least  turbulent  and 
bloody,  no  nation  having  ever  been  more  rapidly  over- 
powered. Their  own  divisions  and  the  cabals  of  the  pope, 
had  paralysed  their  strength,  and  a  single  campaign  placed 
Charlemagne  on  their  throne.  Every  thing  passed,  says 
this  writer,  as  if  the  Lombard  succession  had  been  quietly 
transmitted  to  another  sovereign  of  the  same  nation.  And 
yet,  easy  and  sudden  as  was  the  transition  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  from  its  former  to  its  new  government,  it  consti- 
tuted the  grand  crisis  of  the  relation,  which  was  not  long 
afterwards  formed  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular 
authorities  of  the  west.  The  attachment  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  became,  from  that  time,  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  former  reciprocally 
sought  to  conciliate  the  latter,  by  restoring,  in  his  favour, 
the  dignity  of  western  emperor.  That  dignity  was  not 
originally  placed  in  the  position,  in  which  it  became  op- 
posed to  the  papacy.  The  French  government  was  not 
that,  on  which  the  papacy  could  try  its  strength  with 
advantage,  but  it  served  to  give  a  beginning  to  an  arrange- 
ment, which,  when  transferred  to  Germany,  produced  im- 
portant results,  that  country  being,  by  its  lax  and  feeble 
combination,  best  fitted  to  feel  the  whole  violence  of  the 
papal  power. 

When  Ravenna  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Grecian 
exarchs7,  its  bishops  endeavoured  to  withdraw  themselves 

5  Giannone,  lib.  vi.,  introd.  6  Revolutions  d'ltalie,  tome  ii.  pp. 
3*26,  327.  7  The  emperor  Honorius  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
Ravenna,  in  the  year  404,  which  example  had  been  followed  by  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Italy.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  begun  by 
Narsea,  in  the  year  554,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 
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from  the  papal  authority,  pleading  the  dignity  of  the  new 
capital  of  the  west,  as  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  metropolis  of  the  eastern 
empire.  In  the  very  year  however  preceding  that,  in  which 
Pepin  was  invited  into  Italy  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Ravenna, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  situation8,  for  which  it 
had  been  selected,  fell,  at  last,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Lombards  ;  but,  during  the  brief  remainder  of  their  power, 
it  continued  to  be  a  distinct  territory.  The  French  king, 
therefore,  though,  in  his  new  character  of  patrician  of 
Rome9,  he  professed  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror, had  a  right  to  consider  the  territory  of  Ravenna  as 
devoted  to  himself  by  conquest,  and,  consequently,  placed 
at  his  disposal,  to  be  transferred  to  the  papacy,  so  far  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  plans  of  his  policy.  The 
establishment  then  of  this  latter  capital  of  the  west,  instead 
of  raising  up  a  rival  prelate,  who  should  supplant  the 
bishop  of  the  ancient  metropolis,  but  prepared  the  original 
means  of  his  secular  aggrandisement. 

The  restoration  of  the  imperial  dignity  of  the  west  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  papacy.  Such  was  the 
weakness  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  time  of  Pepin,  that 
its  sovereign  declared  himself  unable  to  protect  the  pontiff10, 
and  directed  him  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  French  king. 
The  more  effectual  aid  of  Charlemagne  wholly  removed 
the  danger  by  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Lombards  ; 
but  so  much  reverence  was  still  entertained  for  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  that  even  this  prince  was  contented  to 
act  as  patrician,  or  lieutenant  of  the  empire.  An  occasion 
however  alone  was  wanted  for  placing  the  new  protector 
of  Rome  in  that  ostensible  independence,  which  belonged 
to  the  real  greatness  of  his  power ;  and  such  an  occasion 
was  furnished  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Romans,  in  which 

8  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles,  was  a  deep 
and  impassable  morass,  and  Ravenna  was  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  an  artificial  causeway. — Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  rii.  p. 
190.  9  The  Romans  continued  to  date  the  acts  of  their  govern- 
ment by  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  until  Char- 
lemagne received  the  imperial  crown. — Abregre  Chron.  de  1'Hist. 
d'ltalie,  tom.i.  p.  382.  "  u^.  tomei.  p.  349. 
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the  pontiff,  Leo  III.,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  In  this  emergency  the  pontiff  felt,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  his  personal  safety  to  attach  more  strongly  to 
his  interest  the  great  monarch  of  the  west ;  the  unprece- 
dented situation  of  the  eastern  empire,  then  governed  by 
a  female,  Irene  the  widow  of  the  late  emperor,  had  also 
destroyed  among  the  people  of  Rome  the  last  habits  of 
submission  to  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  and  it  was 
moreover  an  important  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
papacy  to  assume  the  right  of  creating  an  emperor  of  the 
west,  which  too  would  make  preparation  for  claiming,  at  a 
future  time,  some  superiority  even  over  his  sovereign  dignity. 
The  imperial  dignity  was  accordingly  restored  in  the  year 
800,  when  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  removal  of  Augustulus.  In  this  manner  was 
concluded  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  French  monarch 
acquired  no  new  power,  for  he  was  already  the  actual 
sovereign,  but  by  which  was  established  a  most  important 
relation  between  the  papacy  and  the  great  western  monarchy. 
For  a  name  a  powerful  sovereign11  consented  to  receive 
from  the  pontiff  an  investiture  of  the  power,  which  he 
already  possessed,  and  thus  unconsciously  provided  the 
subject  of  the  future  struggle  of  the  papal  and  imperial 
authority. 

The  government  of  France,  however,  except  during  the 
decay  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  was  too  compact  and 
strong  to  be  much  affected  by  the  power  of  the  pontiffs  ; 
as  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  not  have  been  affected  by 
their  power,  it  would  have  been  too  weak  to  be  the  central 
government  of  the  European  system.  A  different  and  a 
less  closely  compacted  government  was  therefore  to  expe- 
rience the  influence,  which  the  imperial  dignity  should 
convey  from  the  papal  see ;  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  by  detaching  that  dignity  from  the  govern- 

11  It  was  thought  politic,  or  decent,  that  he  should  appear  to  have 
been  taken  by  surprise,  that  less  offence  might  be  given  to  the  im- 
perial court  of  Constantinople,  and  therefore  Eginhard  was  directed 
to  publish  the  story.  But  that  he  had  aspired  anxiously  to  this  dig- 
nity appears  plainly  from  his  practice  of  prefixing  to  his  grants  of 
favour  to  churches,  made  during  the  life  of  the  predecessor  of  Leo  III., 
an  expression  of  his  hope,  that  he  might  thus  be  raised  au  comble  de  la 
puissance imperiale. — Abrege  Chron.  del'Hist.  d'ltalie,  tomei.  p.  444. 
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ment,  which  alone  had  been  adequate  to  its  restoration, 
furnished  the  favourable  opportunity  of  transferring  it  to 
this  other,  upon  which  it  might  be  productive  of  important 
effects. 

The  whole  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years, 
which  intervened  between  the  restoration  of  the  western 
empire  and  the  commencement  of  the  permanent  con- 
nexion of  the  imperial  dignity  with  the  German  crown, 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  parts,  that  dignity  having 
been  held  by  a  series  of  French  princes  during  eighty- 
eight  years,  and  being  afterwards  held  successively  by  two 
Italians,  though  of  the  remaining  seventy-four,  the  con- 
cluding thirty-eight,  or  more  than  the  half,  constituted  one 
long  interval  of  suspension.  The  year  888,  in  which 
Charles  the  fat  of  France  was  deposed,  became  the  epoch 
of  the  separation  of  Italy,  as  of  Germany,  from  the  trunk 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Of  the  French  emperors,  there  was  one,  Louis  II.,  who 
possessed  no  other  dominions  than  those  which  belonged 
to  the  dignities  of  emperor  and  king  of  Italy ;  and  it  I? 
observable  that  a  resident,  and  active  sovereign  was  in 
his  time  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the  peninsula. 
In  the  contentions,  by  which  the  southern  region  of  that 
country  was  agitated,  the  Saracens,  Avho  from  Africa12  had 
established  themselves  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 

12  The  Saracens  of  Africa  began  the  conquest  of  Sicily  in  the 
year  827,  and  completed  it  in  the  year  851. — Sismondi,  tomei.  p.  35. 
They  began  from  Sicily  to  infest  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the  year  833, 
and  availing  themselves  of  a  war  between  the  princes  of  Benevento 
and  Salerno,  established  themselves  in  Calabria  in  the  year  839. — 
Ibid.,  p.  36.  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  i.  p.  483.  The  Saracens  of  Spain, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  established  themselves 
in  a  place  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  named  Freinet,  on  the  coast  of 
Provence,  from  which  they  harrassed  the  northern  regions  of  Italy, 
beginning  their  incursions  in  the  year  906.  Hugh,  king  of  Italy, 
overpowered  them,  and  in  the  year  942,  distributed  them  through  the 
mountains  separating  Germany  from  Italy,  that  they  might  hinder 
Berenger,  his  competitor  for  the  throne,  from  bringing  German  troops 
against  him.  They  continued  their  ravages  from  their  new  station. — 
Abrege  Chron.,  ibid.,  et  tome  ii.  pp.  500,  654,  702.  These,  having 
returned  to  Freinet,  were  exterminated  by  the  count  of  Provence,  in 
the  year  972.  The  Saracens  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  were  over- 
powered by  the  Normans  in  the  following  century. — Ibid.,  tome  ii. 
pp.  848,  850. 
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were  invited  to  the  assistance  of  the  one  party13,  while 
those  of  Spain  were  opposed  to  them  by  the  other.  When 
these  fierce  invaders  had  heen  thus  introduced  into  the 
country,  the  valour  and  activity  of  Louis  II.  were  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  restraining  their  progress,  which 
might  else  have  extended  over  Italy,  and  have  destroyed 
the  very  germ  of  the  policy  of  Europe.  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  also  most  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
that  northern  portion  of  Italy,  which  was  subject  to  his 
authority.  All  prospered,  says  Denina14,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  to  the  Alps,  nor  was  any  part  of  Europe  more 
peaceable,  or  better  governed,  than  Lombardy.  The  same 
writer15  has  also  remarked,  that  the  personal  character  of 
Louis,  and  that  of  his  queen  Angilberge,  to  whom  he  con- 
fided much  of  his  authority,  formed  a  combination  aus- 
picious to  the  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  haughty  and 
imperious  disposition  of  the  empress  serving  to  correct  the 
influence  of  the  too  mild  and  easy  disposition  of  her  hus- 
band, and  thereby  maintaining  the  majesty  of  the  throne, 
and  infusing  vigour  into  the  government. 

This  emperor  and  the  two  preceding  had  followed  their 
great  ancestor,  Charlemagne,  in  the  regular  succession  of 
hereditary  right,  and  the  interposition  of  the  pope  in  their 
elections  had  accordingly  been  confined  to  a  mere  cere- 
monial ;  but,  as  Louis  II.  left  no  male  issue,  the  imperial 
dignity,  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  became  the  subject  of 
a  competition,  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assuming 
and  exercising  some  authority.  The  two  claimants  were 
Charles  the  bald  of  France  and  his  brother  Louis  of  Ger- 
many. The  former,  as  being  the  elder,  had  the  preferable 
claim ;  but  so  strong  was  the  adverse  party,  the  pretension 
of  Louis  being  supported  by  the  widow  of  the  late  em- 
peror, and  recommended  by  his  own  superior  qualities, 
that  he  became  indebted  for  his  succession  to  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  see.  To  the  pontiff  the  king  of  France  must 
have  appeared  a  less  dangerous  sovereign  than  the  king  of 
Germany.  The  dominions  of  Louis,  extending  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic16,  formed  a  dangerous  vicinage  to 

13  Giannone,  lib.  vii.  introd.  sez.  1.  u  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  ii. 
p.  407.  15  Ibid.,  p.  406.  16  Ibid.,  p.  399,  &c.  St.  Marc, 

however,  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  money  the  interposition  of  the 
pontiff. — Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  558. 
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Italy,  while  those  of  Charles  were  remote,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  mountainous  region  :  Louis  also  had  become 
connected  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  the  eternal  enemy  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  being  naturally  led  to  this  alliance  by 
their  common  hostility  to  the  Slavian  nations  of  the  north ; 
and  the  very  strength  of  the  party,  which  supported  this 
prince,  must  have  contributed  to  determine  the  pope  to  in- 
terest himself  in  favour  of  his  competitor,  who  would  feel 
that  his  success  was  the  result  of  that  interposition. 

The  succession  of  Charles  the  bald,  who  became  emperor 
in  the  year  875,  was  thus  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  imperial  dignity,  as  the  competition  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Louis  II., 
afforded  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Italians.  The  example  of  the  pontiff  was 
imitated  by  the  bishops  and  lords  of  Lombardy,  in  for- 
mally electing  Charles  to  be  king  of  Italy.  The  pontiff1^ 
to  maintain  his  pretension  to  the  right  of  choosing  the  em- 
peror, began,  at  this  time,  the  practice  of  numbering  the 
years  of  the  reigns  of  those  princes  from  the  days  on  which 
they  received  the  papal  consecration.  Four  Italian  dukes 
also,  those  of  Spoleto,  Friuli,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  more  in- 
dependent, and  a  few  years  afterwards  two  of  them  aspired 
to  the  empire. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed  from  the  advancement  of  Charles 
the  bald  to  the  commencement  of  the  time,  in  which  Italian 
princes  aspired  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  a  period  of 
weakness  and  decay,  in  which  the  imperial  dignity  was 
escaping  from  the  grasp  of  its  earlier  possessors.  Short 
as  that  interval  was,  it  comprehended  the  reigns  of  two 
emperors,  Charles  the  bald  and  his  nephew  Charles  the  fat, 
together  with  an  interregnum  of  about  three  years.  Charles 
the  bald,  entirely  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  usurp  what 
he  could  of  the  succession  of  his  brother,  Louis  of  Ger- 
many, gave  little  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  Italian 
crowns,  and  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  left  the  empire 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  new  contention.  The  imperial  dig- 
nity then  remained  vacant  about  three  years,  and  was 
afterwards  feebly  held  during  seven  by  Charles  the  fat. 
17  Giannone,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1 . 
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The  latter,  driven  from  his  throne  by  his  nephew  Arnold18, 
and  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  soliciting  from  the 
usurper  the  means  of  his  subsistence,  expired  with  the 
name,  but  without  the  power,  of  an  emperor. 

The  government  of  the  French  emperors,  which  was 
then  brought  to  its  termination,  had  been  generally  very 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  northern  Italy.  All  that 
part,  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Italy19,  and  indeed 
all  that  was  situated  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Alps,  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Its  local 
situation  was  specially  advantageous.  The  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Germany,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  territories  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Lombards, 
which  afterwards  composed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  served 
as  bulwarks  to  defend  that  interesting  region  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Normans,  Slavians,  and  Saracens,  who,  in 
the  ninth  century,  spread  desolation  through  the  west.  But 
though  the  northern  region  of  Italy  enjoyed  this  extraordinary 
tranquillity,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  military  spirit,  which 
had  been  revived  among  the  Italians,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Lombards20,  was  afterwards  yet  more  strongly 
excited  by  the  French,  who  led  them  into  other  countries. 
Charlemagne  led  them  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Fontenay,  fought  in  the  year  841 
by  the  emperor  Lothaire,  against  his  two  brothers,  Charles 
the  bald  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  loss  of  forty  thousand 
men  was  sustained  by  Lothaire,  whose  army  was  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  troops  of  Lombardy.  Nor  was  the 
literature  of  Italy  neglected  by  this  government  of  foreign 
princes,  since  we  find  an  edict  of  the  year  829,  particulari- 
sing nine  cities21,  in  which  schools  should  be  established. 

In  the  southern  region  of  Italy,  a  revolution  occurred 
within  this  period,  which  appears  to  have  had  an  inter- 
esting relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
country.     The  great  principality  of  Benevento,  which  had  , 
been  strong  enough  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French22, 

18  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  596.  15  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  ii. 

pp.  429,  430.  20  Ibid.,  p.  439—441.  21  The  nine  cities  were 
Pavia,  Ivree,  Turin,  Cremona,  Florence,  Fermo,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
and  Cividal-di-Friuli. — Abrege  Chron.,  tome  i.  p.  475.  22  Charle- 
magne, indeed,  in  the  year  787,  reduced  the  prince  of  Benevento  to 
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was  dismembered  in  the  year  851,  Salerno  being  then  de- 
tached from  it,  and  formed  into  a  separate  government. 
Speaking  of  this  dismemberment,  Denina  has  observed23, 
that  if  the  principality  of  Benevento  had  remained  unim- 
paired, it  would  have  served  Italy  as  a  point  of  support, 
resting  on  which  that  government  might  have  withstood  its 
enemies,  and  maintained  its  prosperity.  In  this  view  the 
dismemberment  of  that  great  duchy  may  be  regarded  as  a 
calamity ;  but,  in  a  larger  consideration  of  policy,  it  may, 
perhaps,  appear  a  part  of  a  beneficial  combination.  To  the 
several  destinations  of  Italy,  all  so  important  to  the  forma- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  European  system,  it  seems  to 
have  been  indispensable,  that  no  secular  principality  should 
acquire  a  predominant  sway  in  that  country,  for  it  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  independence  of  the  papacy,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  crushed  all  the  principles  of 
activity,  political,  commercial,  and  literary,  which  were 
afterwards  cherished  in  the  Italian  republics.  The  great 
power  of  the  principality  of  Benevento  had  balanced,  dur- 
ing seventy-seven  years,  the  ascendency  acquired  by  the 
royal  family  of  France  in  northern  Italy ;  and,  though  the 
vigour  of  the  French  government  of  northern  Italy  con- 
tinued to  subsist  twenty -four  years  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  Benevento,  the  exception  serves  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  its  preceding  power,  since  in  that  interval 
the  emperor  Louis  II.24  had  nearly  succeeded  in  possessing 
himself  of  the  whole  country.  Nor  was  this  temporary 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  Italy  without  its  utility,  since 
it  appears  to  have  allowed  to  Louis,  the  first  resident  em- 
peror, a  favourable  opportunity  for  opposing  a  sufficient 
resistance  to  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  the  southern 
provinces.  Two  years  after  the  attempt  of  Louis,  Charles 
the  bald  became  emperor,  from  which  event  the  decline  of 
the  French  princes  commenced ;  and,  if  Benevento  had 

acknowledge  himself  his  vassal ;  but  the  submission  was  slight,  and 
in  the  year  812,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enter  into  a  similar  stipu- 
lation.— Ibid.,  p.  412 — 459.  In  the  year  873,  the  principality,  from 
which  Salerno  and  Capua  had  been  detached,  submitted  itself  to  the 
Greek  empire,  and  ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. — Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  544.  ^  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  ii.  p.  387. 
24  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  554. 
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been  at  that  time  powerful,  it  would  itself  have  preponder- 
ated in  the  political  balance. 

Charles  the  fat  concluded  the  series  of  French  emperors. 
He  had  been  deposed  by  his  transalpine  subjects  for  noto- 
rious incapacity;  but  the  Italians25,  not  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction,  continued  to  consider  him  as 
their  emperor,  probably,  indeed,  not  being  solicitous  to  see 
much  energy  displayed  by  their  sovereign.  There  was 
then  no  legitimate  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  male 
line,  except  Charles  the  simple,  who  had  been  a  second 
time  excluded  from  the  succession  under  the  pretence  of 
his  youth,  Arnold,  the  illegitimate  nephew  of  Charlemagne, 
having  been  chosen  as  their  sovereign  by  the  Germans, 
while  the  French  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris.  The  Ita- 
lians availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented 
for  bringing  the  imperial  dignity  home  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and,  after  a  domestic  struggle  of  three  years,  Guy  duke 
of  Spoleto  was  invested  with  it  by  the  pope,  Berenger  duke 
of  Friuli  being  king  of  Italy.  And  here,  says  Muratori26, 
began  a  period,  in  which  innumerable  calamities  deluged 
Germany  and  France,  but  more  especially  Italy,  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  an  enviable 
peace.  In  the  last-mentioned  country,  he  adds,  ignorance 
and  barbarism  continually  increased ;  a  general  corruption 
of  manners  prevailed,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  also 
among  the  ecclesiastics ;  the  age  became  an  age  of  iron, 
and  the  country  a  public  market  of  vices  and  calamities. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  period  of  much  barbarism  and  misery, 
because  it  was  one  of  those  eventful  periods  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  in  which  present  happiness  is  sacrificed  to  re- 
mote, but  important  advantages. 

The  great  duchy  of  Benevento  having  been  reduced  by 
the  dismemberment  of  Salerno  and  Capua,  there  remained 
only  three  princes  of  Italy,  who  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
superiority.  These  were  Berenger  duke  of  Friuli,  Guy 
duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adelbert  duke,  or  marquess,  of  Tus- 
cany, of  whom  Berenger  and  Guy  were  by  females  descended 
from  Charlemagne.  Adelbert  being  contented  to  remain 
master  of  Tuscany,  and  to  favour  the  efforts  of  the  others 

25  Abrege*  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  600.  26  Annali  d'ltalia,  tome  v. 

pp.  179,  180.     Monaco,  1762,  &c. 
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for  rescuing  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  Guy 
and  Berenger  formed  an  agreement,  by  which  it  was  deter- 
mined between  them,  that  the  latter  should  be  created  king 
of  Italy,  and  that  he  should  cede  to  the  former  his  prefer- 
able pretension  to  the  crown  of  France.  Berenger  was, 
accordingly,  elected  king  of  Italy,  though  not  appointed 
emperor ;  but  Guy,  having  been  forced  to  abandon  his 
pretension  to  the  French  crown,  returned  to  Italy,  and, 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  his  former  station,  determined  to 
contest  .with  Berenger  the  dominion  of  northern  Italy. 
Berenger,  alarmed  at  this  competition,  sought  to  strengthen 
himself  by  submitting  to  Arnold  of  Germany,  and  consent- 
ing to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  his  vassal.  Guy,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  support  of  the  pope,  and,  having 
assembled  some  bishops,  caused  himself  also  to  be  elected 
king,  so  that  there  Avere  two  kings  of  Italy,  the  one  a  vassal 
of  the  king  of  Germany,  the  other  the  creature  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff. 

It  is,  accordingly,  to  the  year  889  that  Saint  Marc27  has 
referred  the  commencement  of  the  great  division  of  the 
Ghibelins  and  Guelfs,  the  former  of  whom  were  attached 
to  the  interest  of  the  German  emperors,  the  latter  to  that 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  though  these  appellations  were  not 
adopted  until  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
they  were  borrowed  from  the  parties  which  divided  the 
Germans.  The  struggle  of  Italian  parties,  which  was  thus 
begun,  shall  hereafter  be  shown  to  have  been  the  original 
principle  of  independence  to  the  numerous  republics  of 
Italy,  which  was  productive  of  effects  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  system  of  Europe,  animating  the  enterprise  of  com- 
merce, arousing  the  dormant  spirit  of  literature,  and  prompt- 
ing the  first  efforts  for  arranging  the  combinations  of  politi- 
cal equilibrium. 

In  this  contention  for  the  crown  of  Italy  there  was  yet  no 
consideration  of  the  imperial  dignity,  which  remained  un- 
occupied. The  Italian  kingdom  had  been  wholly  distinct 
in  its  origin,  having  been  founded  by  the  Lombards  before 
the  restoration  of  the  western  empire.  When  the  imperial 
dignity  was  restored  for  Charlemagne,  the  two  sovereign- 
ties became  united,  though  with  distinct  authorities,  the 
27  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  pp.  610,  612. 
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imperial  crown  bestowing  the  sovereignty  of  the  papal  do- 
minions, and  that  of  Italy  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  In  the  year  877  these  dignities  were  separated, 
Carloman  of  Germany  being  elected  king  of  Italy,  while  the 
imperial  dignity  continued  vacant,  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  pope  ;  nor  were  they  re-united  until  the  year 
881,  when  Charles  the  fat,  who  already  possessed  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  received  the  crown  of  the  empire.  The  depo- 
sition of  this  prince  was  followed  by  the  contention,  which 
has  been  just  described. 

Guy,  who,  in  the  year  889,  had  been  elected  king  of 
Italy  by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  was,  in  the  year  891, 
created  emperor.  Berenger,  however,  continued  to  hold 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  not  united  to  the 
empire  until  the  year  916 28,  when  he  was  himself  advanced 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  death  of  Berenger,  who  was 
assassinated  in  the  year  924,  was  followed  by  a  suspension 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  continued  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  restored  in 
favour  of  Otho,  king  of  Germany.  The  kingdom  of  Italy, 
however,  had,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Berenger,  been 
wrested  from  him  by  a  conspiracy,  and  continued  to  exist 
without  interruption. 

In  these  agitations,  the  general  policy  of  the  Roman  see 
had  been  to  prefer  a  distant  to  a  neighbouring  emperor29, 
and  to  endeavour  to  suppress  altogether  a  sovereignty, 
which  began  to  be  found  inconvenient  to  its  growing  inde- 
pendence. It  was  on  a  former  principle  that  a  French 
emperor  had  been  preferred  to  a  German^  and  then  a  Ger- 
man was  thought  more  eligible  than  an  Italian  ;  the  latter 
was  reduced  to  practice  in  the  long  suspension,  in  which 
the  imperial  dignity  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  abrogated. 
When  the  calamities  of  Italy  in  general,  and  of  Rome  in 
particular,  rendered  it  at  length  necessary  to  submit  to  a  so- 
vereign capable  of  maintaining  tranquillity,  recourse  was 

28  With  Guy  was,  in  the  year  892,  associated  in  the  imperial 
dignity  his  son  Lambert,  who  succeeded  him.  With  Lambert  was, 
in  the  year  896,  associated  Arnold  of  Germany,  who,  at  the  death  of 
Lambert,  in  the  year  898,  remained  sole  emperor.  Arnold  died  in 
the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  of  Befgundy  in  the  year 
901.  Berenger  succeeded  in  the  year  916.  29  Abr^ge  Chron., 

tome  ii.  pp.  628,  6b'0. 
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had  to  the  former  principle  of  preferring  the  distant 
authority. 

The  earlier  half  of  the  tenth  century  was  the  period  of 
the  agony  of  the  fortunes  of  Italy.  A  new  and  barbarous 
enemy  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  that  northern  region  of 
the  peninsula,  which  had  been  guarded  successively  by  the 
Goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the  French.  In  the  year  900 30, 
began  the  ravages  of  the  Hungarians,  whose  incursions 
were  frequently  repeated  from  that  time  to  the  year  947,  in 
the  middle  of  which  interval  they  even  took  and  burned 
Pavia31,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  influence  of 
these  ravages  in  developing  the  energies  of  Italy,  has,  how- 
ever, been  pointed  out  by  the  historian  of  the  Italian 
republics32,  who  has  remarked  that  they  created  a  necessity 
for  surrounding  the  cities  with  walls,  which,  while  they  pro- 
tected them  against  the  barbarians,  enabled  them  also  to 
withstand  the  power  of  their  own  nobles. 

If  any  moderate  degree  of  tranquillity  could  have  been 
maintained  at  this  time  in  northern  Italy,  the  great  princi- 
palities would  have  stifled  the  republican  energies  of  that 
interesting  country,  and  would,  probably,  have  given  being 
to  a  domestic  sovereignty,  irreconcileable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  papacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  period 
of  so  great  calamity,  the  see  of  Rome  had  been  governed 
with  as  much  ability,  as  when  the  foundations  of  its  great- 
ness were  laid  by  Gregory  and  Leo,  that  see  perhaps  would 
itself  have  become  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and 
its  ecclesiastical  would  have  been  merged  in  its  political 
character.  So  desirous  were  the  pontiffs  of  avoiding  the 
control  of  a  superior,  that,  during  almost  thirty-nine  years, 
they  suffered  the  imperial  dignity  to  continue  vacant ;  nor 
was  it  at  length  bestowed  upon  the  German  sovereign, 
until  his  protection  had  become  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  papacy.  The  character,  however,  of  the  pontiffs  of 
this  xmhappy  period  secured  them  from  any  such  conse- 
quence of  successful  ambition.  Even  the  historians  of 
their  own  church  describe  them  as  monsters  ,  rather  than 

80  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  644—675.  31  Tableau  des  Revol. 
de  1'Europe,  tome  i.  p.  99.  32  Sismondi,  tome  i.  p.  89.  Permission 
was  granted  by  Berenger,  king  of  Italy,  in  the  year  909. — Abrege 
Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  656.  •"  Mosheim,  cent.  x.  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 
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men,  and  represent  the  see  of  Rome  itself  as  the  spoil  of 
profligate  women,  who  disposed  of  it  at  their  pleasure. 

The  development  of  the  energies  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
system  of  Europe,  was,  after  the  long  suspension  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  essentially  assisted  by  its  restoration  in 
favour  of  Otho  I.,  the  sovereign  of  Germany,  in  connexion 
with  a  grant  of  the  crown  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  To  this 
measure  the  Italians  could  not  have  been  reconciled,  if  it 
had  not  been  practically  proved,  that  their  own  jealousies 
and  competitions  would  not  permit  the  existence  of  a 
domestic  government.  That  experiment,  however,  having 
failed,  and  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince  having  become 
necessary,  they  were  contented  to  purchase  protection  by 
a  double  submission  to  the  German  sovereign,  as  chief  of 
the  empire,  and  as  king  of  Italy.  A  special  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  had  facilitated  this  important 
revolution. 

Adelaide34,  the  youthful  widow  of  Lothaire  II.  a  king  of 
Italy,  was,  by  her  riches,  an  object  of  interested  courtship, 
as,  by  her  beauty  and  her  virtues,  she  was  well  qualified 
for  attracting  popular  regard.  Berenger  II.,  by  whom  her 
husband  had  been  succeded,  was,  probably,  desirous  of 
procuring  for  his  son  an  alliance  so  desirable,  but  disap- 
pointed by  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  connect  herself  with 
the  son  of  a  man,  suspected  of  having  made  room  for  his 
own  advancement  by  causing  the  death  of  her  consort. 
In  this  manner  has  been  explained  the  brutal  violence  of 
Berenger,  who  plundered  Adelaide  of  her  possessions,  and 
even  of  her  personal  ornaments,  treated  her  person  with 
extreme  barbarity,  and  confined  her  in  a  tower,  on  the 
border  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  From  this  prison  she  effected 
her  escape,  in  a  manner  which  resembles  romance,  rather 
than  real  history  K ;  she  was  then  protected  for  some  time 

'  To  a  philosophic  eye,'  says  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  1,55,  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their  virtues.'  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less  dangerous  to  such  philosophy, 
as  he  unfortunately  appears  to  have  embraced ;  but  even  genuine 
philosophy  might  conclude,  that,  in  an  ignorant  and  corrupted  period, 
a  series  of  able  and  exemplary  pontiffs,  if  such  could  then  have 
been  advanced  to  the  papacy,  would  almost  necessarily  have  given 
an  undue  ascendency  to  the  Roman  see.  31  Abrege  Chron., 

tome    ii.  p.  707,   &c.          35  A   priest    contrived   that  she  should 
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by  a  chieftain,  who  had  built  a  strong  castle  on  an  insulated 
rock,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Otho  of  Germany, 
who  had  been  called  to  her  assistance,  and  four  years 
before  had  become  a  widower.  These  events  occurred  in 
the  year  951.  The  German  sovereign,  at  this  time,  aspired 
to  the  royal  and  imperial  dignities  of  Italy,  in  right  of  this 
marriage,  but  he  soon  discovered,  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  arrived  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  the  Roman 
see  being  then  subjected  by  a  chief36,  who  did  not  choose 
to  subject  himself  to  a  superior,  and  the  intrigues  of  Beren- 
ger  among  his  family  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  Italian 
kingdom,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself.  Berenger 
II.,  however,  submitted  to  perform  homage  to  Otho  upon 
his  restoration.  In  this  situation  affairs  remained  until  the 
year  960,  when  the  bishops  and  lords  of  Italy,  wearied  by 
the  oppressions  of  Berenger,  confederated  with  the  pope, 
who  was  likewise  aggrieved,  not  only  by  the  continued 
detention  of  the  exarchate  and  pentapolis,  which  had  been 
usurped  by  his  predecessor,  but  also  by  frequent  incursions 
made  into  the  Roman  duchy.  The  confederates  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  retaining  the  son  of  Berenger  on 
the  throne,  if  the  father,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated, 
would  have  consented  to  abdicate  ;  but  this  proposal  was 
defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  mother.  The  pope, 
indeed,  soon  repented  of  the  advancement  of  Otho,  and 
caballed  with  the  son  of  Berenger  for  his  restoration  ;  his 
repentance,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  procure 

escape  from  her  prison  through  a  secret  passage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower,  and  then  disguised  herself  and  her  attendant  in  male 
attire,  after  which  a  fishing  boat  conveyed  the  three  to  a  forest 
bordering  the  lake,  where  they  subsisted  some  time  on  fish, 
given  by  a  fisherman  to  the  priest,  through  charity.  Adelaide,  at 
length,  sent  the  priest  to  communicate  her  condition  to  the  bishop  of 
Reggio,  who,  being  unable  to  protect  her,  recommended  her  to  a 
chieftain,  who  had  built  a  strong  castle  on  some  land  belonging  to 
the  see,  which  he  held  as  a  fief.  36  That  chief  was  Alberic,  the 
son  of  the  infamous  Marozia,  who  was  the  mother,  grandmother, 
and  great  grandmother,  of  three  popes.  The  Romans,  weary  of  her 
tyranny,  made  Alberic  their  sovereign,  with  the  titles  of  patrician 
and  consul,  in  the  year  932.  He  remained  master  of  Rome  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  954.  His  son  Octavian 
then,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  possessed  himself  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  two  years  afterwards  usurped  the  papacy. — Abrege  Chron.,  pp. 
694,  713. 
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his  own  deposition,  and  thus  to  enable  the  former  to  assume 
more  authority  than  before  over  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and 
even  to  assert  a  right  of  controlling  by  a  negative  the 
elections  of  the  pontiffs. 

Otho,  it  has  been  remarked,  had  become  a  widower  a 
short  time  before  he  was  invited  to  the  aid  of  the  fair  widow 
of  Italy,  and  was  thus  at  liberty  to  form  a  connexion, 
which  produced  effects  so  important.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  government  were  just  then, 
for  the  first  time,  such  as  permitted  an  effectual  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  Italy.  The  German  monarch  had  been 
occupied  by  other  wars  during  about  fifteen  years  of  his 
reign,  and  was  just  then  at  full  liberty  to  try  his  power  in 
this  tempting  field  of  ambition,  when  Italy  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  seeking  his  protection. 

Thus  was,  at  length,  formed  between  Italy  and  Germany 
in  the  year  962  a  connexion,  which,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  shall  be  shown  to  have  been  the  generative  principle 
of  the  European  system.  Originally  formed  between  Italy 
and  France  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  French  sove- 
reigns, it  was  dissolved  in  the  temporary  decay  of  that 
government,  and,  after  some  time,  formed  anew  with  Ger- 
many, a  country,  by  the  looseness  of  its  political  combina- 
tions, better  fitted  to  permit  its  natural  operation.  Of  this 
combination  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  concluded  in  the 
year  1648,  may  be  considered  as  the  accomplishment,  so 
that  the  process  of  its  operation  occupied  the  long  interval 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  federative  policy  of  Europe  received  its  primary  ad- 
justment. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  Italy  were  the 
ravages  of  the  Saracens,  to  which  it  was  subjected  from 
about  the  year  833,  or  about  sixty-seven  years  before  the 
incursions  of  the  Hungarians.  While  these  contributed 
to  swell  the  general  mass  of  calamity,  which,  in  that  period, 
overwhelmed  Italy,  they  had  a  special  operation  in  giving 
a  military  character  to  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  In  the  year  91637,  the  pontiff  John  II.  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  to  crush  these  infidel  spoilers,  who 
had  extended  their  devastations  even  to  the  Roman  duchy, 
37  Abreg£  Cliron.,  tome  ii.  pp.  664,  666. 
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and,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tions which  he  had  concerted,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  united  forces.  The  expedition  was  so  completely 
successful,  that  the  enemy  was  said  to  have  been  wholly 
destroyed,  and  the  pontiff  returned  to  Rome,  says  Saint- 
Marc,  with  a  glory,  which  is  not  that  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish 
has  been  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  occasion,  which  con- 
verted the  peaceable  proselytism  of  Mohammed  into  a 
daring  enterprise  of  military  ambition.  The  ravages  of 
the  Saracen  invaders  of  Italy  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
similar  influence  in  changing  the  character  of  the  papacy  ; 
and  those  celebrated  expeditions,  which  directed  against 
Asia  the  united  forces  of  Christendom,  seem  thus  to  have 
been  but  the  reactions  of  an  impulse  originally  given  by 
the  fanaticism  of  Arabia. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  history  of  northern  Italy,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
permanent  connection  of  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  with  the  crown  of  Germany,  in  the  year  962,  to  the 
commencement  of  Italian  independence,  by  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, in  the  year  1183. 

Otho  I.  emperor  in  the  year  962 — Beginning  of  Italian  independence, 
1002 — Insurrection  of  the  commons  of  Italy,  1035 — Feudal  system 
of  Italy  completed,  1037 — Predominance  of  the  German  emperor 
over  the  papacy,  1046 — Normans  of  southern  Italy  received  into 
vassalage  by  the  Roman  see,  1054 — Gregory  VII.  pope,  1073 — 
condemns  investitures,  1075 — deposes  the  emperor  Henry  IV., 
1076 — Donation  of  the  marchioness  Matilda  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
1077 — Concordat  of  Pope  Calixtus  II. — Invasion  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.,  1156 — League  of  Lombardy,  1164 — Peace  of  Con- 
stance, 1183. 

THE  preceding  chapter  contained  a  review  of  the  causes, 
which  operated  in  forming  the  permanent  connection  of  the 
imperial  dignity  and  kingdom  of  Italy  with  the  crown  of 
Germany1 ;  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  to  trace  the 

1  The  empire,  strictly  considered,  comprehended,    at  this  time, 
only  the  duchy  of  Rome,  the  exarchate  having  been  annexed  to  the 
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operation  of  that  connection  on  the  state  of  northern  Italy, 
its  influence  on  the  political  interests  of  Germany  being  re- 
served for  future  consideration.  The  operation  now  to  be  ex- 
amined will  appear  to  have  consisted,  partly  in  favouring  the 
independence  of  the  numerous  states  of  northern  Italy,  and 
partly  in  favouring  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  each 
of  which  would  have  been  overborne  and  suppressed  by  an 
Italian  sovereign,  but  was  animated  and  encouraged  by  the 
embarrassed  and  ineffectual  struggles  of  a  German  emperor. 
It  is  remarkable  that  republican  liberty,  though  at  length 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  was  primarily  established  in  its  southern  region, 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
communications  of  commerce.  The  southern  countries, 
favoured  by  their  ambiguous  situation  on  the  frontier  of  the 
two  empires  of  the  east  and  west,  and  by  the  commercial 
advantages  of  this  position,  were  enabled  to  present  in- 
stances of  republican  government,  while  those  of  the  north 
were  yet  comprehended  under  the  Italian  kingdom  and  the 
dominion  of  the  emperor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  sunk 
under  the  ascendency  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Naples,  just 
about  the  same  time  in  which  the  imperial  authority  was 
ruined  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  these  became  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  free  communities.  Southern  Italy,  ac- 
cordingly, displayed  the  example  of  liberty,  which  was 
imitated  in  the  north ;  northern  Italy  however,  the  field  of 
contention  for  the  pontiff  and  the  German  monarch,  was 
that  in  which  the  most  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  of 
independence  might  be  exerted.  The  latter  region  also 
was  the  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  which  the  principles  of 
transmitted  improvement  had  been  best  protected,  and 
could  therefore  be  best  developed  by  the  fostering  influence 
of  freedom,  as  it  was  likewise  that,  from  which  its  fruits 
could  be  most  directly  communicated  to  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

.  The  whole  of  Italy  had  suffered  so  grievously  from  the 
various  disorders  of  the  period  preceding  the  advancement 
of  Otho  to  the  imperial  dignity,  that  some  interval  of  tran- 

kingdom  of  Italy  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  connection  formed  with  the 
crown  of  Germany,  the  imperial  dignity  insensibly  became  con- 
founded with  the  Italian  kingdom. 
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quillity  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  enabling  it  to 
undergo  new  agitations.  Such  an  interval  was  accordingly 
afforded  by  the  vigorous  government  of  this  able  prince. 
His  authority  was  firmly  established  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  in 
the  very  commencement  of  his  imperial  dignity,  and  was 
soon  extended  almost  to  the  extremity  of  Italy2 ;  and,  as 
he  survived  his  elevation  eleven  years,  a  sufficient  time  was 
allowed  for  introducing  a  considerable  degree  of  order  in 
the  place  of  the  confusion,  which  had  so  long  prevailed. 
But  the  main  operation  of  the  government  of  Otho  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  imposing  a  restraint,  which  excited 
against  his  successors  the  reaction  of  the  Italian  states,  as 
a  century  afterwards,  the  predominant  sway  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  called  forth  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  Gregory  VII.  It  is  probable,  that  in  any  case 
a  resistance  would  have  been  soon  exerted  against  a  foreign 
sovereign ;  but  the  ordinary  jealousy  of  the  Italians  must 
have  been  inflamed  by  the  experience  of  a  vigorous  and 
efficient  exercise  of  the  imperial  power.  We  accordingly 
find,  that3  even  from  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  Othos 
may  be  discovered  tendencies  towards  the  establishment  of 
independence  in  northern  Italy,  and  its  actual  commence- 
ment may  be  distinctly  marked  at  the  death  of  the  third 
prince  of  the  name,  who  was  the  second  successor  in  his 
united  dignities  of  king  of  Italy  and  emperor. 

The  three  Othos,  all  brave  and  virtuous,  exalted  the 
name,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their  new  territories. 
But  the  second  of  these  princes  was,  during  eight  of  the 
ten  years  of  his  reign,  so  occupied  by  the  domestic  dis- 
turbances of  Germany,  and  by  a  war  with  the  king  of 
France  for  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine,  that  an  ample  op- 
portunity was  afforded  for  beginning  those  intrigues,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  terminated  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  of  Lombardy.  Otho  III.  being  only 
three  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  a  long  minority 
ensued  most  favourable  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  then 
arising  in  Italy.  In  this  interval,  Cincio4,  or  Crescentius, 
who  had  begun  an  insurrection  at  Rome  against  the  pa- 
pacy in  the  year  974,  was,  with  the  title  of  consul,  master 

2  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iii.  p.  120 — 123.  3  Sigoiiii  de  Regno 

lUlise,  an.  973.  4  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p.  880—896. 
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of  that  city,  and  held  the  pontiff  in  such  subjection,  that 
the  latter  urgently  solicited  the  German  monarch  to  come 
to  his  relief.  Otho  accordingly  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
year  996,  and  two  years  afterwards  caused  Crescentius  to 
be  put  to  death.  But  neither  the  death  of  this  dema- 
gogue8, nor  the  successive  elections  of  two  pontiffs  attached 
to  the  imperial  interest,  could  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Rome.  New  disturbances  arose  in  that  city,  and  also  in 
others,  which  already  were  beginning  to  assume  a  repub- 
lican government,  insomuch  that  Otho  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  third  expedition  into  Italy,  in  which  he  died, 
as  is  supposed,  by  poison,  received  from  the  widow  of 
Crescentius.  This  prince,  dying  without  issue,  closed  the 
hereditary  succession  of  emperors,  and  left  in  the  competi- 
tions of  an  elective  throne,  a  yet  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  progressive  development  of  Italian  politics. 

The  death  of  the  last  of  the  Othos,  which  occurred  in 
the  second  year  of  the  eleventh  century,  introduced  an  age 
rendered  memorable,  as  Muratori  has  observed6,  by  a  very 
remarkable  revolution  in  the  government  and  manners  of 
Italy,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  struggle  between  the 
papacy  and  the  empire.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
destiny  of  this  interesting  country,  to  furnish  from  its 
internal  agitations  that  principle  of  activity,  which  might 
spread  over  the  whole  of  western  Europe  the  combination 
of  a  complicated  policy,  the  industry  of  manufacturing  in- 
genuity, the  elegance  of  the  arts  of  imagination,  a  taste 
for  the  literature  of  antiquity,  and  the  ambition  of  emulating 
the  classic  models  in  a  modern  language.  The  contentions 
of  ancient  Greece  had  diffused  over  the  world  the  first 
energies  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  and  those 
of  modern  Italy  restored  the  intellectual  and  moral  activity 
of  Europe,  which  had  been  lost  in  degeneracy  and  bar- 
barism. 

While  Germany  was  distracted  by  the  competition  of 
rival  candidates  for  the  throne  of  that  country7,  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  an  Italian  noble,  Ardoino, 
marquess  of  Ivrea,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king  of 

5  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iii.  p.  149,  &c.  6  Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo 
vi.  p.  1.  7  Abrege  Ckron.,  tome  ii.  pp.  934,  936.  Revol.  d'ltalie, 
tome  iii.  p.  163. 
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Italy.  The  miseries  of  a  resident  tyranny  soon  produced 
a  repetition  of  their  former  effect,  and  a  party  was  soon 
collected  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  new  German 
sovereign  Henry  II.  The  coarseness  of  the  German  man- 
ners however,  proving  not  less  offensive  to  the  people  of 
Italy  than  the  more  refined  oppression  of  their  countryman, 
the  Italians,  disgusted  and  alienated  by  both,  were  naturally 
impelled  to  seek  in  independence  the  only  remaining  expe- 
dient of  relief.  At  the  death  of  Henry,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1024,  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been 
fostered  in  the  contention  of  the  rival  princes,  was  unequi- 
vocally manifested,  so  that  the  emperor  Conrad8,  who 
succeeded  him,  found  himself  compelled  to  suffer  all  the 
states  of  Lombardy  to  wage  war  without  consulting  him, 
and  without  committing  their  forces  to  the  command  of 
any  of  his  officers.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  always  occupied 
in  prosecuting  their  ancient  plan  of  independence9,  were 
careful  to  foment  all  the  discontents  of  the  people. 

The  formation  of  the  republics  of  Lombardy  was  imme  - 
diately  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  nobility.  That  order 
had  begun  to  be  considerable10  when  Charles  the  bald  of 
France  aspired  to  the  Italian  crown,  because  the  kingdom 
then  became  visibly  elective,  and  every  election  furnished 
an  opportunity  of  extorting  some  new  concession.  When 
at  length  Lombardy  became  divided  between  two  parties, 
each  having  a  king  at  its  head,  the  liberty  of  the  great 
vassals  was  carried  to  licentiousness.  It  even  became  a 
maxim  of  Italian  policy,  that  two  kings  should  always  be 
elected,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  each  to  the  other,  and 
thereby  retaining  both  in  a  state  of  mediocrity  and  weak- 
ness ;  and  a  similar  policy  impelled  the  nobles  so  frequently 
to  invite  the  kings  of  Germany  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown,  as  they  hoped,  from  the  long  absences  of  these 
monarchs,  still  more  favourable  occasions  for  enlarging 
and  establishing  their  own  authority.  Two  causes,  how- 
ever, operated  to  reduce  and  ruin  this  inordinate  power. 

One  of  these  causes  was  a  result  of  the  very  policy,  by 
which  the  nobles  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  authority, 

8  Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo  vi.  p.  74.  9  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  ii.  p. 
1018.  ">  Reyol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iii.,  liv.  ix.  ch.  11. 

VOL    I.  L 
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for  the  sovereigns,  whom  they  supported,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  thereby  finding  an  opportunity  of  aggrandising 
themselves,  became  lavish  of  the  distinctions  of  nobility, 
that  they  might  thus  increase  the  number  of  their  own 
adherents.  Marquisates  and  counties  were  accordingly  mul- 
tiplied without  end,  and  the  territories  attached  to  the 
ancient  dignities  were  dismembered  to  supply  new  digni- 
ties for  the  new  appointments u.  The  feudal  system  of 
Italy  was,  however,  completed  in  the  year  1037  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.12,  which  secured  even 
to  rear- vassals  the  possession  of  their  fiefs,  and  rendered 
those  fiefs  hereditary,  not  only  to  sons,  but  also  to  grand- 
sons and  to  brothers. 

But  that,  which  principally  worked  the  downfal  of  the 
great  duchies  and  marquisates,  and  weakened  the  sovereign 
equally  with  his  vassals,  was  the  prodigious  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastics13.  Even  after  the  failure  of  the 
French  line  of  kings  of  Italy,  the  donations  presented  to 
the  churches  and  monasteries  were  immense.  Nor  did 
these  donations  increase  the  power  of  the  clergy  merely 
by  the  general  influence  accompanying  wealth  and  splen- 
dour, but  also  conferred  a  direct  authority  over  a  multitude 
of  peasants,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands, 
which  they  conveyed,  an  authority  confirmed  by  the  privi- 
leges, which  the  bishops  and  abbots  obtained  of  the  kings. 
The  progressive  increase  of  these  possessions  was  favoured 
by  causes  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  for  they  were  not,  like 
the  fiefs  of  the  nobles,  exposed  to  dismemberment  from 
the  competition  of  rival  candidates,  nor  were  they,  like 
them,  liable  to  be  shared  among  the  children  of  the  last 
possessors.  The  clergy  moreover  advanced  by  the  same 
path  to  the  same  object.  Adding  continually,  by  this 

11  It  is  true,  that  even  in  the  ninth  century  fiefs  were   already 
hereditary,  but  the  contrary  usage  prevailed  under  the  successors  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors. — Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iii.,  liv.  ix.  ch.  11. 

12  It  was  ordained,  1.  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
fiefs,  except  by  a  judgment  of  their  peers  :  2.  That  grandsons  should 
succeed  in  failure  of  sons,  and  brothers  in  failure  of  direct  heirs  :  3. 
That  the  lord  should  not  alienate  a  fief  without  the  consent  of  the 
vassal.     These  regulations  related  only  to  the  fiefs  of  Italy. — Abrege 
Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'Allemagne,  par  Pfeflel,  tome  i.  p.  187. 

13  Revol  d'ltalie,  tome  iii.  p.  175. 
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uniformity  of  conduct,  to  the  respect  naturally  connected 
with  their  sacred  functions,  and  to  the  importance  insepa- 
rable from  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  learning  of  the 
age,  the  new  privileges,  which  their  greater  command  of 
money  enabled  them  to  purchase  of  the  kings,  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishops  became  at  length  the  chief,  and  almost 
the  only  governors,  of  the  cities,  in  the  place  of  the  counts, 
who  before  had  possessed  the  administration.  This  progress 
was  so  rapid,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Ardoino,  an  Italian,  and  Henry  II.  of  Germany  con- 
tended for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  government  had 
become  properly  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy. 

This  great  power  of  the  clergy,  however,  contained 
within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  destruction14,  and, 
when  it  had  been  instrumental  in  depressing  the  lay 
nobility,  necessarily  yielded  in  its  turn  to  the  ascendency 
of  republican  government.  Their  aggrandisement,  by 
detaching  them  from  their  sacred  functions,  enfeebled  those 
sentiments  of  respect  and  confidence,  which  had  given 
them  influence  and  importance ;  and  the  nobles,  already 
jealous  of  their  usurpations,  were  yet  more  exasperated  at 
seeing  them  bestowing  on  their  relatives  the  various  offices 
of  their  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  people  and  the  nobles 
accordingly  became  united  against  the  temporal  power  of 
the  bishops,  which  they  never  ceased  to  attack,  to  dis- 
member, and  to  weaken,  and  which,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  they  wholly  annihilated. 

The  decisive  impulse  of  this  republican  revolution  was 
given  by  the  papacy,  in  its  great  struggle  with  the  imperial 
dignity  of  the  German  sovereigns.  This  it  was,  which 
supported  in  every  district  an  independent  party,  and,  at 
length  ruining  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  left  the  cities 
of  Italy  free  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  schemes  of  their  ambition.  The  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  were  first  entirely  developed  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Then  was  first  proposed  to  the  Christian  world  the 
audacious  claim  of  universal  dominion,  not  merely  in 
spiritual,  but  also  in  temporal  concerns  ;  and  so  well  con- 
trived was  the  agency,  by  which  it  was  maintained,  that 
even  at  this  day,  after  all  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 

14  Revol.  d'ltalie,  p.  182. 
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century,  it  seems  to  require  only  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  displaying  itself  with  all  its  original  boldness.  Nor 
did  Gregory  VII. 15  argue  inconclusively  from  spiritual  to 
temporal  dominion,  since  the  interests  of  the  present  life 
are  truly  important  only  in  their  relation  to  a  future  state. 
The  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  been  much  aug- 
mented since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  then  well 
prepared  for  the  struggle.  However  insecure  was  their 
domestic  authority  in  Rome,  their  dominion  over  the  church 
was  improved  and  extended  by  various  occurrences,  because 
their  power  was  founded,  not  on  human  strength,  but  on 
human  opinion.  The  advancement  of  Charles  the  bald  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  in  the  year  876,  which  was  effected 
by  the  influence  of  the  pontiff,  was  the  first  remarkable 
occasion  of  aggrandisement,  the  succeeding  pontiffs  having 
by  him,  in  return,  been  authorised  to  receive  consecration16, 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  a  privi- 
lege retained  until  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Othos. 
The  contentions,  which  arose  in  the  decline  of  the  family 
of  Charlemagne,  were  yet  more  auspicious  to  their  ambi- 
tion, and  their  power  accordingly  made  a  continual  progress. 
The  papal  power  was  indeed  repressed  and  controlled  by 
the  ascendency  of  Otho ;  but  this  ascendency,  created  by 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  German  monarch,  soon  yielded 
to  the  embarrassing  relation  of  the  empire  and  the  papacy, 
especially  as  the  pontiffs  had  been  careful  to  provide  a 
number  of  pretensions,  ready  for  every  opportunity  pre- 
senting a  prospect  of  success.  These  pretensions  were  all 
recorded  in  the  fabricated  decretals17,  which  were  ascribed 

15  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  iii.  pp.  715,  716.  The  abbe  Fleury 
has  remarked,  that  the  argument  proves  too  much,  for,  according 
to  it,  there  should  be  no  other  than  ecclesiastical  judges  or  gover- 
nors.— Ibid.  Sound  logic  would  have  taught  him,  that  the  argu- 
ment, which  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  16  Mosheim's 
Eccles.  Hist.,  cent.  ix.  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  17  These  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Riculphus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  who  died  in  the  year 
814.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  he  brought  them  from  Spain, 
since  the  collection  bears  the  name  of  Isidorus  ;  but,  as  various  pas- 
sages have  been  taken'  from  the  proceedings  of  councils,  and  the 
writings  of  several  persons,  subsequent  to  his  time,  the  compilation 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  Isidorus,  who  died  in  the  year  636. 
Some  part,  indeed,  of  the  collection  must  have  been  added,  after  the 
death  of  Kiculphus  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  Benedict,  a  deacon  of 
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to  the  popes  of  the  first  four  centuries,  but  had  really  been 
forged  and  published  in  the  ninth.  The  human  under- 
standing had,  indeed,  even  in  that  age  of  ignorance,  resisted 
a  fiction  so  manifest ;  the  pontiffs,  however,  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  credit,  and  at  length  found  in  their 
establishment  an  ample  basis  for  all  their  usurpations. 

The  power  of  opinion,  great  as  it  was,  might  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  violent  contest,  in  which  the  papacy 
was  engaged,  if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  a  temporal 
auxiliary.  Such  an  aid  was,  however,  seasonably  provided 
in  Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany18,  who  attached  her- 
self to  the  see  of  Rome  with  the  ardour  of  a  devotee,  and 

the  church  of  Mentz,  who  made  a  collection  of  canons,  by  the  order 
of  the  successor  of  Riculphus,  completed  these  decretals.  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the  French  bishops,  resisted  them  as 
destitute  of  authority.  They  were,  however,  adopted  and  maintained 
by  the  court  of  Rome  so  strenuously,  that  they  were  at  length  prac- 
tically established,  though  always  questioned  by  the  learned. — 
Dupin's  Hist,  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  583.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  they  had  been  composed  by  the  popes  preceding  the 
year  335. — Hist,  des  Allemands,  par  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  249. 

18  Beatrice,  the  mother  of  Matilda,  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  France.  She  married  Boniface,  duke  and  marquess  of 
Tuscany,  probably  in  the  year  1036.  Boniface  died  in  the  year 
1052,  and  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  Beatrice  married  God- 
frey, duke  of  Lorraine,  who  retired  into  Italy  in  resentment  of  a 
•wrong  suffered  from  the  emperor,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1069.  He  had,  however,  been  but  administrator  and  co-regent 
of  the  estates  of  Beatrice,  as  was  also  his  son  Godfrey,  who  married 
her  daughter  Matilda.  Beatrice  and  the  husband  of  Matilda  both 
died  in  the  year  1076,  so  that  Matilda  remained  sole  possessor  of  the 
estates  of  her  family.  In  the  year  1077,  she  made  a  donation  of 
them  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  she  died  in  the  year  1115.  Her  Ita- 
lian possessions  comprehended  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and  a  part  of 
Lombardy.  The  emperor,  to  whom  her  fiefs  devolved,  claimed  the 
whole,  and  long  continued  to  possess  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1200, 
agreeably  to  a  will  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  found  after  a  victory 
gained  by  the  pope  and  his  allies  over  the  marquess  of  Ancona,  the 
Roman  see  obtained  possession  of  considerable  demesnes.  The  will 
directed  that  the  marquess  should  receive  from  the  pope  the  investi- 
ture of  the  duchy  of  Ravenna,  of  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  of  the 
county  of  Bertinoso,  and  of  Argelata  and  Medisina,  in  the  Bolog- 
nese ;  and  that  Montefiascone,  with  all  the  country  from  Monte- 
Paile  to  Ceperano,  should  be  given  to  the  pope.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  Matilda,  having  granted  her  possessions  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  received  them  again  by  investiture. — Abrege  Chron.,  torn.  iv. 
p.  1198,  etc.  and  1278,  etc. 
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finally  bequeathed  to  it  those  possessions,  which  after- 
wards received  the  name  of  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter. 
Animated  against  the  German  court  by  a  sense  of  private 
wrong19,  Matilda  appears  to  have  been  also  actuated  by  a 
sincerity  of  zeal,  which  even  exceeded  that  of  the  pontiff, 
whose  cause  she  had  embraced20.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
temporal  support,  which  the  Roman  see  received  in  this 
trying  emergency.  The  sovereignty  formed  about  this 
time  by  the  Normans,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy, 
though  at  first  regarded  by  that  see  with  apprehension  and 
alienation,  was  soon  discovered  to  offer  a  useful  asylum 
against  the  fury  of  the  emperor,  and,  in  the  exchange  of 
ecclesiastical  for  secular  protection,  was  even  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  the  rank  of  a  feudal  dependency  of  the 
papacy21. 

The  Italians,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II., 
which  happened  in  the  year  1024,  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  German  sovereignty ;  but,  having 
failed  in  two  attempts  to  induce  a  French  prince  to  accept 
a  dignity  so  precarious  and  unsatisfactory22,  they  at  length, 
after  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  acquiesced  in  the 
advancement  of  Conrad  II.,  who  had  been  recently  elected 
king  of  Germany.  Though  the  reign  of  this  emperor 
lasted  twelve  years,  the  wars,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wage  in  Germany  and  France,  did  not  suffer  him  to  pass 
much  of  that  time  in  Italy.  The  ninth  year  of  bis  reign,  or 
the  year  1035,  was,  accordingly,  the  epoch  of  the  insur- 

19  At  the  death  of  duke  Godfrey,  Henry  IV.  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  the  marquisate  of  Ferrara.  Abrege 
Chron.,  tome  iii  p.  698.  20  When  Werner,  bishop  of  Strasburgh,  who 
had  been  cited  to  Rome  on  a  charge  of  simony,  and  had  been  already 
punished  for  his  offence,  passed  through  the  territories  of  Matilda  and 
her  mother  Beatrice,  they  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  though  Gre- 
gory had  admitted  him  to  penitence,  and  had  then  sent  him  to  Milan  ; 
and  they  complained  to  Gregory,  not  only  that  he  had  absolved 
Werner  with  too  much  facility,  but  also  that  he  had  relaxed  much  of 
his  former  severity  in  his  conduct  towards  the  bishops  of  Lombardy. 
—Ibid.,  p.  638.  21  In  the  year  1054,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  IX., 
who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  these  Normans,  concluded  this 
agreement.  Ibid.,  p.  208.  22  The  crown  of  the  empire  was  first 

offered  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  for  himself  or  his  son,  and  then,  in 
the  like  manner,  to  the  duke  of  Aquitaine. — Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  1022 — 
1024. 
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rection  of  the  commons  of  Italy  against  the  lords23.  Des- 
titute of  the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  the  rear- vassals 
of  Milan  declared  that  they  would  seek  in  their  own 
courage  protection  against  the  oppression  of  their  lords, 
who  had  generally  exacted  services  beyond  the  duties  of 
their  fiefs ;  and  their  bold  example  was  a  signal  of  resist- 
ance to  all  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Italy. 

Conrad  II.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Germany  by 
his  son,  Henry  III.,  who  was  detained  six  years  in  that 
country,  before  he  could  visit  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  crown  of  the  empire.  These  protracted  ab- 
sences appear  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Italians,  Henry 
having  been  not  only  admitted  to  the  imperial  dignity 
without  opposition,  but  even  permitted  to  act  with  au- 
thority before  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation.  He  was 
favoured  indeed  by  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  Roman 
see24,  at  that  time  reduced  to  extreme  indigence  by  the 
depredations,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed,  and  degraded 
by  the  competitions  of  three  rival  pontiffs,  all  pronounced 
by  a  council  to  have  been  simoniacal  intruders.  In  such 
circumstances,  even  before  iris  coronation,  Henry  convened 
the  council25,  by  which  the  competitors  were  deposed;  he 
then  procured  the  election  of  a  German  bishop,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Clement  II. ;  and  he  was  immediately 
crowned  as  emperor  by  the  new  pontiff  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. A  council  was  soon  afterwards  assembled,  which 
rendered  the  appointment  of  future  pontiffs  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  emperors26;  and  Henry  was  able  to  render 
this  regulation  operative  in  three  successive  instances27,  in 
each  of  which  a  German  prelate  was  advanced  to  the 
papacy. 

This  predominant  sway  of  the  German  monarch  was 
however  a  forced  state  of  things,  serving  only  to  prepare 
the  occasion  of  the  violent  contention,  which  soon  arose 
between  the  papal  and  the  imperial  pov  er.  The  spring 

23  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  iii.  p.  46.  u  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi. 

pp.  J35,  136.  25  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  iii.  pp.  120—122.  2«  Ibid. 
]i.  124.  The  alleged  occasion  of  this  decree  was  the  practice,  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  of  selling  their  suffrages  in  the 
papal  elections. — Ibid.,  p.  122.  27  In  the  instances  of  Damasus  II., 
Leo  IX.,  and  Victor  II. 
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was,  by  special  circumstances,  strongly  compressed,  so 
that  it  recoiled  with  more  expansive  energy,  as  soon  as 
that  compression  had  been  removed.  It  was  removed  in 
circumstances  most  fitted  to  allow  its  entire  effect  to  the 
re-action,  the  premature  death  of  the  emperor  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  long  minority  of  his  son. 

The  following  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  the  memorable 
period  of  the  struggle  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  au- 
thorities, which  was  waged,  indeed,  in  every  state  of  west- 
ern Europe,  but  was  more  particularly  directed  against  the 
German  emperors,  because  they  were  closely  connected 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  German  government  too,  in 
which  the  crown,  with  great  apparent  dignity,  had  little 
real  power,  and  the  formidable  principality  of  Saxony  was 
opposed  to  the  sovereign28,  was,  more  than  any  other,  ca- 
pable of  being  shaken  by  the  aggressions  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  contest  with  these  princes  therefore  was  chiefly 
manifested,  for  the  instruction  of  the  world  and  of  pos- 
terity, how  far  the  claim  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  may  be 
carried,  when  the  human  mind  has  once  permitted  itself  to 
be  subdued. 

Henry  IV.,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  scarcely  six 
years  old ;  a  long  minority,  therefore,  began  his  reign  over 
his  Italian  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  been  crowned  king 
conjointly  with  his  father,  and  afforded  a  most  advan- 
tageous opportunity  for  preparing  the  aggressions,  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  encountered.  Muratori29  has  accord- 
ingly noticed  this  minority,  as  the  very  crisis  of  the  most 
horrible  convulsions  both  of  Italy  and  Germany,  but  par- 
ticularly of  a  revolution,  which  changed  by  degrees  the 
entire  face  of  the  former  country.  Nor  was  the  oppor- 
tunity confined  to  the  weakness  generally  attending  a  mi- 
nority, for  in  the  second  year  of  it  began  those  domestic 
dissensions  of  Germany,  which,  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
were  matured  by  the  papal  influence  into  the  alarming  re- 
volt of  the  Saxons,  and  constituted  an  effectual  diversion 
of  the  power  of  the  emperor. 

28  The  revolt  of  the  Saxons  originated  from  the  change  of  the 
reigning  family  of  Germany,  the  Saxon  dynasty  having  ended  in  the 
year  1024  with  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  minority  of  Henry  IV., 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1056,  tempted  the  first 
efforts  of  rebellion.— Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  202.  29  Annali  d'ltalia, 

tomo  vi.  p.  176. 
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Gregory  VII.,  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who  maintained 
this  desperate  conflict,  was  a  champion  in  every  respect 
qualified  to  wage  the  battle  of  the  Roman  see.  Unim- 
peachable in  his  morals,  for  the  accusations  of  his  enemies 
do  not  appear  to  have  deserved  any  serious  regard30;  re- 
spectable for  his  literary  attainments,  though  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  professed  scholar  ;  and  insensible  to 
all  the  privations  and  sufferings,  to  which,  in  his  great 
struggle,  he  became  exposed  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely persuaded,  that  his  insatiable  thirst  of  dominion 
was  the  genuine  dictate  of  religious  zeal,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  express 
declaration,  was  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  even  para- 
mount to  all  other  kingdoms.  So  entirely  was  the  soul  of 
Gregory  engrossed  by  a  persuasion  of  the  justness  of  his 
views31,  that  he  boldly  ventured  to  denounce  present  pros- 
perity and  adversity32  as  the  sanctions  of  his  government, 
a  denunciation,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  most  unequi- 
vocally falsified. 

As  the  means  of  maintaining  this  struggle  for  dominion, 
he  laboured  to  enforce  the-  celibacy  of  the  clergy33,  and  the 

30  A  history  of  the  life  of  Gregory  VII.  was  produced  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Worms,   by  Henry,  in  the  year  1076 ;  and  on  account 
of  the  heinous  crimes  ascribed  to  him  in  it,  his  election  was  declared 
void. — Abrege  Chron.,  tome  hi.  p.  699,  &c.     No  credit,  however,  is 
given  to  the  narrative. — Ibid.,  et  Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  ii.  p.  471, 
472.     The  leading  accusation  is  a  charge  of  magical  practices. 

31  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  his  suifra- 
gans,  and  the  other  bishops  of  northern  Italy,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  legates  into  Germany,  and  denounced  against  those, 
who  should  resist  their  authority,  that  he  bound  them  by  the  apostolic 
power,  not  only  as  to  the  soul,  but  also  as  to  the  body,  and  as  to  all  the 
prosperity  of  this  life,  and  that  he  took  victory  from  their  arms.     And 
among  the  ordinances  of  a  council,  convened  at   Rome  in  the  year 
1080,  he  supplicated  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  that  they  would 
make  all  the  world  perceive,  that  if  they  were  able  to  bind  and  loose  in 
heaven,  they  could  on  earth  give  to,  and  take  away  from  each,  accord- 
ing to  his  merits,  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  duchies,  marquis- 
ales,  counties,  and  the  possessions  of  all  men. — Abrege  Chron.,  tome 
iii.  pp.  752-779.       32  In  a  sermon,  he  expressly  promised  a  victory  to 
Rodolph,  the  rival  of  Henry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  predicted  the 
death  of  Henry.    The  latter  part  of  his  unfortunate  prophesies  he 
explained  away  by  referring  it  to  the  soul  of  that  prince. — Hisi. 
des   Papes,   tome  ii.    p.  475.  33  The    first  regulation   made 
in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  appears  in  the  canons  of 
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belief  of  transubstantiation34.  These  indeed  were  the 
true  engines  of  the  papal  greatness.  If  he  could  tear  the 
clergy  from  the  social  ties  of  life,  he  was  sure  to  find  them 
willing  agents  of  his  ambition,  for  the  human  mind  must 

the  council  of  Ancyra,  convened  about  the  year  308,  when  it 
was  ordained,  that  those  deacons,  who  had  not  at  their  ordina- 
tion declared  a  wish  of  marrying,  should  be  set  aside  from  their 
ministry,  if  they  should  afterwards  engage  in  matrimony. — Summa 
Cone,  et  Pont.,  per  Caranzam,  p.  42.  Salmanticae,  1551.  At 
the  council  of  Neocsesarea,  convened  a  little  before  that  of  Nice, 
it  was  determined  that,  if  a  priest  should  marry,  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  rank,  but  those  who  were  already  married,  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  unless  convicted  of  adultery. — Ibid., 
pp.  49,  50.  That  the  clergy  should  separate  from  their  wives,  was  first 
proposed  at  the  council  of  Nice,  assembled  in  the  year  325,  but 
being  strenuously  resisted  by  Paphnutius,  a  confessor  of  great  repu- 
tation, who  was  himself  unmarried,  and  distinguished  for  chastity, 
the  measure  was  rejected. — Socratis  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 
Pope  Syricns,  in  the  year  385,  issued  a  declaration,  by  which  it  was 
earnestly  recommended. — Carranza,  p.  125.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  it  was  attacked,  with  other  superstitions,  by  Vigi- 
lantius,  who  was,  however,  overpowered  by  Jerome. — Mosh.,  cent 
v.  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  The  exhortation  of  Syricus  was,  about  the  year 
405,  converted  by  Innocent  I.  into  a  peremptory  order. — Carranza, 
p.  160.  But  though  many  councils  added  their  authority  to  that  of 
the  papacy,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  seems  to  have  been  first  effec- 
tually enforced  by  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
Greek  church,  a  council  was  assembled  in  the  year  692,  by  which  the 
clergy  in  general  were  prohibited  from  marrying,  and  the  bishops  were 
even  required  to  separate  from  their  wives,  but  the  inferior  clergy  were 
permitted  to  live  with  the  wives,  whom  they  had  previously  married. 
34  This  doctrine  was  first  proposed  in  the  year  831,  by  Pascasius 
Radbert,  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot,  of  Corbey.  In  the  year 
845  an  improved  edition  of  his  treatise,  which  was  presented  to 
Charles  the  bald,  gave  occasion  to  a  violent  controversy,  Charles 
having  directed  that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  should  be  prepared  by  Bertrams,  or  Ratramn,  and  by  Johannes 
Scotus,  whose  statements  were  adverse  to  the  notion  of  Radbert. — 
Mosh.  cent.  ix.  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  19-21.  Radbert,  however,  only 
outstripped  his  age  a  little  in  the  progress  of  absurdity.  The  doctrine 
possessed  recommendations  too  powerful  to  be  neglected,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  clergy,  and  of  wonder  to  the  laity ;  and  accordingly, 
when  Berenger  of  Tours  began,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  Bertramn  and  Scotus,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  repeated  retractations,  the  last  proceeding  being 
that  of  Gregory  VII.  It  is  indeed,  questionable,  whether  Gregory 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  private  opinion,  nor  was  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  declared  to  be  that  of  the  church,  or  even  the 
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create  for  itself  an  interest  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  if 
he  could  subdue  the  understanding  to  the  admission  of  the 
great  priest- exalting  doctrine,  he  was  sure  to  find  the  laity 
prompt  in  acknowledging  his  pretensions.  His  plan,  there- 
fore, though  he  died  in  exile35,  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  successful.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
indeed,  could  not  be  fully  established  before  the  last  age 
of  the  ignorance  of  Europe,  of  which  it  was  the  genuine 
production;  but  he  did  succeed  in  enforcing  celibacy36, 
and  if  the  claim  of  supremacy  was  afterwards  compromised, 
it  had,  at  least,  shaken  the  German  government  to  its 
foundation,  and  wrested  from  it  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Nor  were  the  plans  of  this  extraordinary  man  limited  to 

name  adopted,  before  the  year  1215. — Ibid.,  cent.  xi.  part  ii.  ch.  iii. 
sect.  13.  &c.,  and  cent.  xiii.  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  2.     Whether  this 
doctrine  was  also  maintained  by  the  Greek  church  became,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  subject  of  a  vehement 
controversy,  which  arose  in  France  from  another  between  the  Roman 
catholics  and  protestants,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  faith  of 
Rome.     Mosheim  seems  disposed  to  admit,  that  a  certain  vague  and 
obscure  notion  of  this  kind  did  prevail  in   several   of  the   Greek 
churches,  during  many  ages ;  "and  it  appears  that,  though  the  term 
fiiTovffid>9is,  which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  term  transubstantiatio, 
was  not  anciently  used  in  the   Greek  church,  yet  perafoXr)  and 
HtTaaToi\fiii>ai£  were  used,  though,  as  is  alleged,  only  in  a  metapho- 
rical application. — Monumens  Authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Grecs, 
&c.,  par  J.  Aymon.    Haye,  1708.    It  is  certain,  that  in  the  council  of 
Florence,  convened  in  the  year  1439,  this  doctrine  was  one  of  the 
five  articles,  which  were  the  subjects  of  controversy  with  the  Greeks, 
when  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  union  of  the  two  churches. 
The  others  were  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son, 
equally  as  from  the  Father  ;  purgatory  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacrament. — Carranza,  p.  618. 
35  At  Salerno,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  protection  of  Robert 
duke  of  Puglia.         36  Bayle  has  remarked  (art.  Gregory  VII.)  that 
the  popes  have  found  it  incomparably  more  difficult  to  bring  the 
clergy  of  the  northern  countries  under  the  law  of  celibacy,  than  those 
of  the  south.     He   explains  this  difference  by  supposing  that  the 
northern  clergy  were  more  attached  to  marriage,   as  being  more 
chaste.     Perhaps  -the  true  solution  may  be  found  in  the  consideration, 
that  monastic  celibacy  was  the  product  of  a  southern  region.     It 
seems  that  a  warm  climate  tends  to  produce  a  mystical  abstraction 
of  mind,  as  well  as  to  inflame  the  sensual  appetite,  and  thus  to  coun- 
teract, in  some  degree,  by  affecting  the  imagination,  the  mischievous 
effects  which  it  may  produce,  as  it  acts  upon  the  corporeal  frame  ; 
a  curious  instance  of  moral  compensation. 
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the  government,  with  which  his  see  was  connected,  or  to 
those  two  principal  engines  of  his  ambition,  but  also  com- 
prehended almost  every  state  in  Europe,  and  every  expe- 
dient of  authority.  France,  England,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Sardinia37,  all  received 
demands  of  obedience  from  the  see  of  Rome,  though  with 
very  various  success.  The  great  enterprise  of  the  crusades, 
that  triumph  of  superstitious  zeal,  appears  to  have  been 
projected  by  Gregory  VII.38,  twenty-two  years  before  it 
was  actually  undertaken  ;  and  by  this  pontiff  was  issued 
the  first  of  those  prohibitions  of  performing  the  service  of 
the  church  in  the  language  understood  by  the  people, 
which  were  so  effectual  to  ensure  their  ignorance  and  sub- 
mission39. His  papacy,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1073, 
and  ended  in  the  year  1085,  was,  therefore,  the  important 
period,  in  which  the  see  of  Rome  put  forth  its  energies  ; 
and  so  well  devised  were  the  maxims*,  by  which  his  con- 
duct was  regulated,  that  an  office  corresponding  to  them 
was  introduced  into  the  churches  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century41,  and  was  published  for 
the  general  use  of  the  church  by  the  order  of  Benedict 
XIII.,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  the  year  1724. 

Hildebrand  did  not  enter  upon  his  pontificate  without 
a  series  of  precursors42,  beginning  in  the  year  1048,  each 
of  whom  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels ; 
and  twenty-five  years43  before  the  commencement  of  his 
own  pontificate,  he  suggested  the  measure  of  re-electing 
at  Rome  a  pope  already  elected  at  Worms.  Henry  IV. 
was  indeed  permitted,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  to 

37  Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  ii.  p.  479.  William  the  Conqueror  ap- 
pears to  have  resisted  with  most  firmness,  though  he  consented  to 
pay  the  contribution  named  Peter  s  pence,  38  Abrege  Chron., 
tome  iii.  p.  614,  &c.  39  This  prohibition  was  issued  to  the  Bohe- 
mians.— Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  ii.  pp.  476,  477.  40  These  maxims 
are  comprehended  in  twenty-seven  sentences,  which  Mosheim  con- 
sidered as  fairly  representing  his  principles,  though  they  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  extracted  from  his  epistles  by  some  mean  author. — 
Eccles.  Hist.,  cent.  xi.  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  Hist, 
des  Papes,  tome  ii.  p.  482.  41  Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  ii.  p.  491. 

42  He  seems  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  ihe  papal  govern- 
ment, from  the  year  1048  to  his  own  election  in  the  year  1073,  in 
which  time  eight  pontiffs  succeeded. — Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo  vi.  p.  '208. 

43  Leo  IX.— Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  ii.,  p.  338. 
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choose  for  the  papacy  the  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Nicholas  II. ;  but  this  very  pontiff  signalized  the  com- 
mencement of  his  papacy  by  a  decree,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  declaration  of  hostility  between  the  church 
and  the  empire.  This  decree44  enjoined  that,  when  the 
papal  see  should  be  vacant,  the  cardinal-bishops  should 
secretly  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a  pontiff,  who  should 
afterwards  be  proposed  for  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  people ;  and  that  so  long  as  proper 
candidates  could  be  found  among  the  clergy  of  Rome, 
they  should  be  preferred  to  those  of  foreign  churches.  A 
clause  was  annexed,  reserving  the  rights  conceded  to 
Henry  IV.,  but  intimating  that  those  rights  were  confined 
to  his  own  person,  as  derived  from  a  particular  concession. 
The  death  of  Nicholas  occurred  soon  afterwards,  Henry, 
or  rather  his  mother  Agnes,  who  held  the  regency,  named 
to  the  papacy  the  bishop  of  Parma,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Honorius  II.  ;  but  the  new  party,  animated  by 
Hildebrand45,  had  already  elected  another  pontiff,  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  The  latter,  who  sur- 
vived his  rival,  was  succeeded  by  Hildebrand,  who  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 

Hildebrand,  though  he  had  recently  instigated  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope  in  disregard  of  the  imperial  right  of  nomina- 
tion, was  careful46  to  procure  for  himself  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor,  probably  because  he  feared  that  the  want 
of  it  might  be  alleged  to  invalidate  the  daring  measures, 
which  he  meditated.  When  this  had  been  obtained,  he  at 
once  ceased  to  dissemble,  and  boldly  manifested  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed47,  of  withdrawing  the  clergy  from  the 
authority  of  secular  princes,  of  rendering  the  empire  in 
particular  dependent  on  the  see  of  Rome,  of  subjecting  all 
governments  in  general  to  the  priesthood,  and  of  esta- 

44  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  iii.  pp.  278,  280.         45  Ibid.,  p.  552. 

46  According  to  Sismondi  a  deputation  had  been  sent  on  the  occa- 
sion to  the  imperial  court,  but  the  bishop  so  deputed  returned  to 
Rome,  because  the  regent  had  during  a  week  neglected  to  give  him 
audience.  Hist,  des  Fran9ais.  tome  iv.  p.  326.  47  Hist.  d'Alle- 

magne  par  Pfeflel,  tome  i.  p  213.  The  dominion  of  Spain  he  began 
to  claim  even  before  his  consecration. — Abrege  Chron.  tome  iii. 
p.  536. 
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blishing  at  Rome48  a  perpetual  synod  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  immediate  subject  of  contention  with  Henry  IV. 
was  the  famous  question  of  investitures,  or  of  the  power 
exercised  by  secular  princes  of  admitting  the  superior 
clergy  to  the  temporal  possessions  annexed  to  their  bene- 
fices. All  such  investitures  were,  for  the  first  time49,  in 
the  year  1075,  condemned  by  Gregory  as  simoniacal ;  and 
Henry  was  required  to  vindicate  his  conduct  at  Rome 
before  a  council  assembled  by  the  pope.  The  requisition 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  in  two  national  synods50, 
the  one  convened  at  Worms,  the  other  at  Pavia,  Gregory 
was  declared  to  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  see,  for 
having  presumed  to  constitute  himself  the  judge  of  his 
sovereign,  and  also  for  various  other  offences.  Gregory, 
not  intimidated  by  this  bold  proceeding,  hurled  against 
Henry  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  not  content 
with  this  most  extraordinary,  and  almost  unprecedented 
measure51,  he  proceeded52  to  the  confessedly  unexampled 
extravagance  of  deposing  the  emperor  from  his  govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  exhorting  the  princes  of 
the  former  country  to  elect  another  sovereign53  in  con- 

48  As  the  pope  maintained  that  no  bishop  could  be  canonically  ap- 
pointed except  by  his  authority,  this  was  a  struggle  for  his  own  power. 
— Abrege  Chron.,  tome  iii.  p.  460.  49  Annali  d' Italia,  tomo  vi. 

p.  241.  ^  As  the  father  of  Henry  IV.  had  disposed  of  three  popes, 
he  might  naturally  expect  to  dispose  of  one. — Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  88. 

51  Ambrose  had  publicly  represented  to  Theodosius,  that  being 
guilty  of  innocent  blood,  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary, 
nor  participate  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  until  he  should  have 
performed  penance  for  his  sin ;  but  he  did  not  excommunicate  the 
prince  by  a  judicial  sentence.  Augustine  had  even  declared,  that  it 
was  not  expedient  that  princes  should  be  excommunicated. — Abrege 
Chron.,  tome  iii.  pp.  714,  715.  Gregory  V.,  however,  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  Robert  king  of  France,  for  his  marriage  with  his 
kinswoman  Bertha,  for  which  he  had  not  procured  a  dispensation. — 
Renault,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  52  This  sentence  was  issued  in  the  year 
1076.  Two  years  before  he  had,  indeed,  issued  a  conditional  sen- 
tence of  the  same  kind  against  Philip  I.  of  France,  but  it  was  disre- 
garded by  that  prince,  and  was  followed  by  no  consequences. — Abrege 
Chron.  tome  iii.  p.  628.  M  He  directed  that  they  should  report  to 
him  the  person  whom  they  should  choose,  and  his  character,  that  he 
might  confirm  the  election,  so  that  it  might  be  executed  with  apos- 
tolic authority. — Ibid.  p.  718. 
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junction  with  the  papal  see.  In  this  great  struggle  the 
imperial  dignity  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  Rome. 
Henry,  when  he  had  submitted  to  the  most  abject  humilia- 
tions54 and  experienced  all  the  disturbance,  which  the 
papal  intrigues  could  excite  against  his  authority,  sunk  at 
last  under  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  and  abdicated  the 
empire. 

The  contest  did  not  end  with  the  ruin  of  Henry  IV.,  for, 
though  his  son  Henry  V.  had  availed  himself  of  the  power 
of  the  church  to  expel  him  from  the  throne,  yet,  when  he 
was  himself  seated  on  it,  he  adopted  the  same  sentiments, 
and  maintained  the  same  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of 
Rome.  At  length,  in  the  year  1122,  it  was  compromised 
by  the  concordat  of  pope  Calixtus  II.55  By  this  convention 
the  emperor  renounced  the  power  of  nominating  to  bene- 
fices, re-establishing  the  ancient  form  of  canonical  elec- 
tions ;  and  the  pope  on  his  part  consented,  that  these 
elections  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who  should  have  the  right  of  deciding  in  doubtful  cases ; 
that,  instead  of  the  ancient  form  of  investiture  by  the  cross 
and  ring,  bishops,  and  all"  other  beneficiaries  immediately 
subject  to  the  emperor,  should  be  invested  with  their  tem- 
poralities by  the  sceptre ;  and  that  all  such  beneficiaries 
should  be  obliged  to  render  to  the  emperor  all  the  services 
connected  with  their  fiefs.  Schmidt,  in  his  history  of  Ger- 
many, has  made  an  observation  in  regard  to  the  elections 
stipulated  by  this  concordat,  which  exhibits  a  remarkable 
example  of  an  unforeseen  result.  We  may  easily  suppose, 
says  the  historian56,  that  Charles  V.  would  not  have  named 
to  bishoprics  persons  maintaining  a  doctrine  proscribed  by 
his  edicts ;  but  this  pontiff,  in  his  struggle  for  power,  had 
established  elections  of  the  bishops,  which,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  centuries,  afforded  opportunities  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  higher  stations  of  the  church  of  Germany 
the  proselytes  of  the  Reformation. 

The  troubles  excited  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  long 

51  Three  successive  days  he  remained  alone,  barefooted,  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  an  inclement  winter,  and  without  nourishment,  waiting 
to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  pontiff. — Abrege  Chron.  tome  Hi. 
p.  727.  55  Ibid.  pp.  1093,  10S4.  *«  Hist,  des  Allemands 

tume  iii.  p.  272 
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reign  of  Henry  IV.57,  presented  an  occasion,  of  which 
many  cities  of  Lombardy58  eagerly  availed  themselves  for 
asserting  their  independence.  Milan,  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne59,  the  first  of  these  cities,  was  their  leader  in 
this  revolution.  Naturally  jealous  of  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Pavia,  the  capital  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Lombards,  and  rendered  yet  more  adverse  by  the  conten- 
tion for  the  crown  of  Italy,  between  Henry  II.  of  Germany 
and  an  Italian  prince,  in  which  they  had  attached  them- 
selves to  opposite  parties,  it  had  already  waged  war  with 
its  rival,  as  if  it  had  been  wholly  free  from  the  control  of  a 
superior  authority,  and,  though  it  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  had  at  length 
adopted  a  republican  form  of  interior  administration,  in 
which  it  was  followed  by  many  other  cities.  The  very 
name  of  the  Italian  kingdom  indeed  was  suppressed  in  the 
year  109960,  when  Henry,  son  and  successor  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.,  was  declared  king  of  the  Romans,  instead  of 
being  named  king  of  Italy. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  at- 
tained to  a  state  of  independence61,  when  they  became 
engaged  in  mutual  contentions,  and  the  history  of  their 
country  a  confused  assemblage  of  petty  hostilities.  This 
is  unhappily  the  general  tendency  of  human  nature.  The 
desire  of  independence  is  commonly  but  the  struggle  of 

57  As  a  German  sovereign  he  had  reigned  the  half  of  a  century 
but  he  possessed  the  imperial  dignity  only  twenty-two  years,  having 
obtained  it  from  Guibert  the  anti-pope,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
elected,  -when  he  had  driven  Gregory  VII.  from  Rome. — Abrege 
Chron.,  tome  iii.  p.  819.  58  Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo  vi.  pp.  353, 

354.  59  Revol.  d' Italic,  tome  iii.  pp.  381,  382.     Abrege  Chron. 

tome  ii.  p.  968.    Annali  d'ltalia,  ubi  supra.  60  Abrege  Chron., 

tome  iii.  p.  877.  Sisionius  has  represented  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as 
formally  terminated  in  the  year  1286,  when  the  emperor  sold  his  re- 
maining pretensions.  But  Muratori  discredits  his  authority,  as  not 
sufficiently  ancient,  and  even  considers  this  passage  as  one  of  many, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  genuine  history. — Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo 
vii.  p.  465.  Maximilian  I.,  in  the  year  1508,  ordained  that  his  suc- 
cessors should  be  entitled  emperors  elect  immediately  after  they  had 
been  consecrated  as  kings  of  Germany.  Since  that  time  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans  has  belonged  to  the  eventual  successor,  elected 
during  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to  the  reigning  prince  in  the  short 
interval  between  his  election  and  his  coronation. — Pfeffel,  tome  i 
p.  259.  61  Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo  vi.  p.  419. 
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ambition,  which  first  aspires  to  be  equal,  and  then  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  becoming  superior.  Nor  does  the  his- 
tory of  the  little  states  of  Italy  differ  in  any  other  respect 
from  the  general  history  of  the  world,  than  in  relating  efforts 
of  ambition  exerted  in  a  narrower  compass,  and  by  com- 
munities so  inconsiderable  that  the  passions  of  individuals 
were  personally  excited.  But,  however  irksome  must  be 
the  details  of  this  hostility,  it  was  yet  the  active  fermenta- 
tion, out  of  which  were  produced  the  best  principles  of 
modern  improvement.  The  wars  of  larger  nations  effect 
the  forcible  compressions,  by  which  the  great  masses  of 
mankind  are  held  together  in  society  ;  those  of  petty  com- 
munities, in  which  the  energies  of  individuals  are  most 
stimulated,  because  every  individual  possesses  a  relative 
importance,  serve  also  to  develope  the  principles  of  human 
refinement,  by  which  the  larger  societies  are  afterwards  im- 
proved. The  contentions  of  the  little  nations  of  Greece 
drew  forth  into  action  all  the  various  powers  of  the  human 
genius,  to  be  adopted  into  the  magnificence  of  imperial 
Rome,  and  diffused  throughout  the  world  in  compensation 
of  her  conquering  ambition. 

All  at  this  time  wanted,  for  completing  the  revolution  of 
northern  Italy,  was  that  the  powers  assumed  by  its  states 
should  be  guaranteed  by  an  express  stipulation.  This  was 
soon  supplied  in  the  progress  of  the  political  interests  of 
that  country.  The  process,  by  which  it  was  effected,  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parts,  the  earlier  part  of  which  per- 
mitted their  liberties  to  acquire  consistency  and  strength, 
and  the  latter  provoked  them,  by  a  sudden  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  empire,  to  efforts  which  terminated  in  a 
formal  acknowledgement  of  their  freedom. 

Henry  V.,  who  concluded  the  concordat  with  the  pontiff, 
was,  during  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  reign62,  occu- 
pied by  the  disturbances,  which  continued  to  agitate  Ger- 
many not  lees  than  before,  and,  after  an  interregnum  of 
eight  years,  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  dignity  by 
Lothaire  II.,  who  held  it  only  four.  The  reign  of  Lothaire, 
short  as  it  was,  presented  indeed  some  interruption  to  the 
completion  of  Italian  liberty,  as,  in  two  incursions,  he  sub- 
dued with  rapidity  almost  the  whole  peninsula63 ;  but  it 

62  Abrege  Chron.,  tomeiv.p.  1096.  «  Ibid.  pp.  1138,  &c. 
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will  be  shown,  in  a  following  chapter,  that  this  momentary 
obstruction  had  a  relation  to  another  operation,  which  was 
then  beginning,  the  formation  of  a  connection  between  the 
German  empire  and  the  sovereignty  recently  erected  in 
southern  Italy M :  and  its  immediate  influence  was,  in  its 
consequence,  favourable  to  the  independence  of  the  northern 
provinces,  for  the  Sicilian  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  danger- 
ous inroad,  employed  himself  in  exciting  disturbances  in 
Germany,  which  effectually  disabled  Conrad  III.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lothaire  on  the  German  throne,  for  ever  visiting 
Italy  to  receive  the  crown  of  the  empire.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  which  followed  that  of 
Conrad,  the  invasion  occurred,  which  provoked  the  exer- 
tions of  the  northern  republics  of  Italy,  and  ended  in  the 
recognition  of  their  liberties. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  of  thirty-two  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  concordat  of  Henry  V.  and  the 
first  expedition  of  Frederic  I.,  the  whole  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  interregnum  of  the  empire,  except  only 
the  three,  in  which  Italy  was  overrun  by  Lothaire  II.,  the 
imperial  dignity  being  actually  vacant  during  all  except  six. 
The  northern  states  of  Italy  were  accordingly  during  this 
time  abandoned  almost  wholly  to  themselves ;  their  in- 
dependence consequently  became  by  degrees  more  and 
more  firmly  established ;  and  they  were  at  length  prepared 
for  the  crisis,  which  rendered  it  complete  and  secure. 

The  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Frederic  I.,  which  was 
in  its  consequences  thus  decisive  of  the  fortune  of  northern 
Italy,  was  furnished  by  the  ambition  of  the  Milanese.  As 
Milan  had  been  the  first  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  in  as- 
serting its  independence65,  so  was  it  that  which  first  at- 
tempted to  subjugate  the  surrounding  cities.  Some  of 
these,  as  Lodi  and  Como,  were  reduced  to  absolute  servi- 
tude ;  others,  as  Pavia  and  Cremona,  were  harassed  by  the 
continual  attacks  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  all  were  justly 
filled  with  alarm  and  apprehension.  It  was  particularly  in 
the  reign  of  that  Conrad,  who,  though  possessed  of  the 
German  crown,  could  never  find  leisure  for  obtaining  the 

64  This  connection  was  formed  in  the  year  1186,  by  the  marriage 
of  Henry,  son  of  Frederic  I.,  with  Constantia,  heiress  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  65  Re  vol.  d' Italic,  tome  iii.  pp.  381,  382. 
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crown  of  the  empire,  that  the  people  of  Milan  indulged 
their  ambition  to  the  greatest  excess.  This  prince,  whom 
they  had  supported  in  a  contest  with  his  predecessor,  was 
so  sensible  of  their  power,  that  he  carefully  avoided  every 
interference  with  their  plans  of  aggrandisement,  being 
already  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  disturbances  of  Ger- 
many. But  Frederic,  a  prince  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
character,  having  ascended  the  throne  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, availed  himself  of  the  general  alarm  excited 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Milanese,  to  establish  in  even  more 
than  its  former  authority  the  dominion  of  the  empire. 
Combining  in  his  own  person  the  rival  pretensions  of  two 
great  families68,  which  had  distracted  Germany,  he  was 
enabled  to  exercise  a  degree  of  power,  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  not  dared  to  hazard,  and  the  solicitations  of  some 
cities  and  many  individuals  of  Italy,  aggrieved  by  the  usur- 
pations and  tyranny  of  Milan,  afforded  an  opportunity  as 
favourable,  as  an  ambitious  emperor  could  desire. 

Frederic,  having  entered  Italy  about  two  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  Germany,  immediately  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Milanese  ;  but,  being  desirous 
of  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
whence  however  he  was  soon  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
army  into  Germany,  that  he  might  save  it  from  the  ravages 
of  the  climate.  Three  years  afterwards  he  undertook  a 
second  expedition  into  Italy,  and,  having  been  joined  by 
the  forces  of  many  cities,  began  the  siege  of  Milan  with  an 
army  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  men.  That  city, 
having  been  forced  to  submit  on  a  capitulation,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  which  was  that  certain  royalties  should  be 
transferred  to  the  emperor,  Frederic  soon  afterwards  as- 
sembled an  Italian  diet,  to  which  were  summoned  four 
celebrated  professors  of  the  civil  law67,  at  that  time  taught 

66  He  was  by  his  father  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelins,  and  by  his 
mother  nephew  to  him,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Guelfs. — Abrege 
Chron.,  tome  iii.  p.  385.  67  Bulgaro,  Martino  Gossia,  Jacopo, 

and  Ugone,  all  four  scholars  of  Irnerio,  who  first  taught  law  at  Bo- 
logna. Frederic,  riding  one  day  between  Bulgaro  and  Martino  Gossia, 
demanded  of  them,  whether  he  was  by  right  master  of  the  world. 
Bulgaro  replied  that  he  was  not  master  in  regard  to  property,  but 
Martino  insisted  that  in  this  respect  also  he  was  master.  The  emperor 
then  alighting,  presented  Martino  with  his  horse  ;  whereupon  Bulgaro 
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in  Bologna ;  and  there  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  it 
was  solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  emperor  might  justly 
claim  all  the  regalities  without  exception. 

So  much  success  might  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  ambi- 
tion; but  Frederic  could  not  be  contented  without  the 
total  humiliation  of  the  Milanese,  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  render  an  example  of  terror  to  their  country- 
men68. In  disregard  of  the  capitulation69,  he  took  from 
them  other  territories,  besides  those  which  they  were  bound 
to  relinquish.  He  then  required  of  them  to  suppress  their 
consulate,  and  to  create  a  new  magistrate,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  podesta,  though  the  consuls  had  been  allowed 
by  the  capitulation,  subject  however  to  the  condition  of 
receiving  from  the  emperor  a  confirmation  of  their  appoint- 
ment. At  length,  irritated  by  their  resistance,  or  impatient 
of  longer  forbearance,  he  declared  the  people  of  Milan  to 
be  enemies  of  his  crown.  The  war  was  accordingly  re- 
newed, and  the  total  destruction  of  this  considerable  city 
having  been  effected  in  the  year  1162,  every  thing  yielded 
to  Frederic,  whose  authority  was  completely  established 
from  the  Alps  to  Rome. 

All  this  success,  however,  but  afforded  an  example  of 
that  re-action,  which  prevails  in  the  political,  as  in  the 
physical  world,  and  has  so  frequently  frustrated  the  enter- 
prises of  a  grasping  ambition,  for  the  extraordinary  aggran- 
disement of  the  imperial  power  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  independence  of  those  very  states,  which  were  at 
this  time  reduced  to  submission.  Two  years  only  after- 
wards the  cities  of  Lombardy  70,  galled  by  the  oppressions 
of  the  imperial  ministers,  and  remembering  with  regret 
the  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  began  to 
confederate  for  their  mutual  protection,  and  after  two  years 
more,  though  they  still  professed  to  retain  their  fidelity  to 
the  emperor,  they  ventured  to  rebuild  the  city,  which  he 
had  so  recently  caused  to  be  destroyed.  A  war  ensued, 

said,  Amisi  equum,  quia  dixi  ffiquum,  quod  non  fuitaequura. — Annali 
d'ltalia,  tomo  vi.  pp.  533,  534.  The  imperial  title  was  supposed  by 
both  to  have  conveyed  to  the  German  sovereigns  all  the  pretensions 
of  the  ancient  emperors.  68  Frederic  dated  several  diplomas 

from  the  destruction  of  Milan. — Abrege  Chron.,  tome  v.  p.  252. 
69  Ibid.,  p.  196—198.        ~'°  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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which  was  not  concluded  until  ten  years  had  expired, 
though,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  it  had 
languished  during  six  years  of  that  time 71 ;  a  signal  victory 
was  then  gained  by  the  confederated  cities72,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  truce  was  concluded  for  six  years  ;  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  in  the  year  118373,  was 
arranged  at  Constance  a  final  pacification,  by  which  the 
Italian  cities  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their 
former  privileges,  nothing  being  reserved  to  the  emperor 
except  a  mere  sovereignty  and  some  rights  of  inconsiderable 
importance. 

The  state  of  these  cities  at  this  time  may  be  collected 
from  a  report,  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  made 
by  the  bishop  of  Frisinghen 74,  uncle  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric. They  were  described  as  having,  in  manners  and 
language,  recovered  much  of  the  politeness  of  the  ancient 
Romans  ;  as  so  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  that  they  would 
submit  to  be  governed  only  by  consuls  annually  elected 
from  all  the  different  orders  of  the  citizens  ;  as  having  so 
effectually  overpowered  the  nobility,  that  they  compelled 
the  nobles  to  reside  within  their  walls,  and  to  become  sub- 
ject to  their  judicatures ;  as  having,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  writer,  who  saw  nothing  similar  in  his  own  country, 
admitted  into  their  militias  artists  of  every,  even  the 
lowest  description ;  and  as  having,  by  this  liberal  encou- 
ragement of  industrious  ingenuity,  become  much  more 
rich  and  powerful  than  those  of  other  countries.  The 
contentions  of  communities  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to 
elicit  principles  of  activity,  fitted  to  improve  the  social 
state  of  man,  and  to  exalt  the  powers  of  his  genius. 

The  crusades,  which  were  begun  in  1096,  and  were 
terminated  in  the  year  1291 75,  were,  during  nearly  the  half 
of  their  period,  contemporary  to  the  events,  which  have 

71  Abrege  Chron.,  pp.  312-352.  72  These  were  Milan,  Brescia, 
Placentia,  Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Trivigi,  Mantua, 
Faenza,  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Lodi,  Novara,  Vercelli, 
and  that  of  the  marquess  Obizzon  Malaspina.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pavia,  Cremona,  Como,  Tortona,  Asti,  Alba,  Genoa,  and  Alexan- 
dria, adhered  to  the  emperor. — Annali  d'ltalia,  tomo  vii.  p.  48. 

73  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  v.  pp.  402,  404.  74  Annali  d'ltalia, 
tomo  vi.  p.  510.  75  In  that  year  the  Christians  lost  Ptolemaia,  or 
Acre,  their  last  possession  in  the  east. 
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been  considered  in  this  chapter.  But,  though  the  great 
spring  of  these  extraordinary  and  interesting  expeditions 
was  the  ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  Italy 
was  scarcely  affected  by  them,  except  as  they  opened  new 
facilities  for  its  commerce,  the  Italians  having  been  led  into 
the  east  scarcely  by  any  other  motive  than  a  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise76.  The  prevailing  manners  of  Italy 
were  those  of  cities,  not  of  a  chivalrous  nobility  ;  and  com- 
mercial, not  chivalrous  enterprise,  was  the  favourite  object. 
In  this  view,  however,  the  crusades  were  curiously  con- 
nected with  the  events,  which  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
chapter,  for  we  may  observe  the  independence  of  the 
northern  states  of  Italy  preparing  itself  for  the  valuable 
opportunities  of  traffic  presented  by  these  memorable  ex- 
peditions, the  commencement  of  the  distracted  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  having  preceded  the  first  of  them 
just  forty  years. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  history  of  northern  Italy,  from  the  peace  of  Constance, 
concluded  in  the  year  1 1 83,  to  the  establishment  of  the  papal 
see  in  Avignon,  in  the  year  1309. 

Republican  confederation  of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1 198 — Origin  of 
the  parties  of  the  Ghibelins  and  the  Guelfs — The  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies  united  with  Germany,  1194 — Innocent  III.,  pope  in 
1198 — Struggle  with  the  papacy  renewed — The  imperial  party 
in  Italy  ruined,  1250 — The  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  detached 
from  Germany,  and  connected  with  France,  1265 — The  island  of 
Sicily  detached  from  the  Italian  territory  of  the  Sicilian  crown, 
and  connected  with  Spain,  1282 — Papacy  established  at  Avignon, 
1308 — Three  successive  sets  of  republics  in  Italy— The  liberties 
of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to  yield  to  usurpation,  1209— 
destroyed  throughout  almost  the  whole  country  soon  after  1250 — 
Two  causes  of  this  revolution — Origin  of  political  clubs — Extreme 
democracy  of  Florence — Its  popular  government  commenced,  1250, 
and  completed  1282 — Mercantile  corporations  begun  there,  1266 

76  Essai  sur  1'Influence  des  Croisades,  par  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  p.  39. 
Paris,  1808. 
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— Imperfection  of  the  republics  of  Italy — Origin  of  Venice,  452 
— Venice  contrasted  with  Genoa. — Ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the 
papacy  perfected  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  elected  1198. 

BY  the  peace  of  Constance,  the  states  of  Lombardy  were 
formed  in  a  federative  republic,  of  which  the  German 
sovereign  was  the  president.  In  the  period  reviewed  in 
the  present  chapter,  that  confederacy  lost  its  combination, 
and  the  several  states,  not  of  Lombardy  alone,  but  also  of 
Tuscany  *,  assumed  an  entire  independence.  This  was  the 
great  issue  of  the  fortunes  of  modern  Italy.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  little  communities,  in  close  vicinity, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  excitement,  which  their  reci- 
procal action  could  produce,  were  at  length  developed  all 
those  principles  of  social  activity,  which  had  been  preserved 
in  this  interesting  country  for  the  restoration  of  human 
refinement.  When  this  important  process  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  powers  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  exhausted. 
Its  turbulent  democracies  first  submitted  to  various  usur- 
pers, its  arts  and  its  literature  soon  afterwards  fled  away 
to  embellish  the  other  countries  of  the  west2 ,  and  the  com- 
plex combinations  of  its  diplomacy,  which  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  federative  relations  of  Europe,  degenerated  at 
length  into  the  intrigues  of  cunning  imbecility. 

Frederic  I.  reigned  only  seven  years  after  he  had  been 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Constance.  In  this 
remainder  of  his  reign  preparation  was  made  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  independence  of  the  Italian  states,  by 
effecting,  in  the  year  1186,  a  marriage  between  Henry  VI., 
the  son  of  that  prince,  and  Constantia,  the  heiress  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily3,  which,  as  it  tended  to  combine  the 
powers  of  Germany  and  Sicily,  tended  also  to  excite  an 
alarm  for  the  liberty  of  Italy.  The  marriage  was,  indeed, 
so  vehemently  resisted  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  even 
suspended  from  their  functions  the  prelates  who  had  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony*. 

1  Tuscany,  originally  a  district  of  Lombardy,  appears  to  have 
become  a  distinct  province,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  demarca- 
tion made  by  the  Apennines.  2  One  art  only  appears  to  have 
remained  to  the  Italians  in  exclusive  excellence,  that  of  vocal  music,  the 
Germans  claiming  the  pre-eminence  in  instrumental  harmony.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  gift  of  climate.  3  To  this  kingdom  be- 

li>nged  the  Italian  territory,  which  afterwards  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  4  Abrege  Chrou.,  tome  v.  pp.  412,  414. 
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Henry  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  five  years  after 
his  marriage;  but,  though  the  Sicilian  throne  had  become 
vacant  within  that  interval,  and  his  queen  had  become 
entitled  to  claim  the  inheritance,  the  connection  did  not 
then,  nor  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  produce  its 
effect.  A  powerful  party  among  the  Sicilians  was  adverse 
to  the  accession  of  a  German  sovereign,  and  Tancred5,  an 
illegitimate,  or  at  least  an  unacknowledged  member  of  the 
royal  family,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Tancred  having 
died  at  the  close  of  three  years,  Henry  soon  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  three  years,  during  which 
this  prince  held  the  Sicilian  government,  were  employed  in 
exercising  severities,  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  security 
of  his  person  and  authority,  though  offensive  to  the  patri- 
otic feelings  even  of  his  queen6;  and  he  was  followed  on 
the  throne  of  Germany  by  two  successive  princes,  neither 
of  whom  had  any  pretension  to  the  crown  of  Sicily7.  It 
was  not,  then,  until  Frederic  II.,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Constantia,  had,  in  the  year  1212,  become  sovereign  of 
Germany,  that  the  dreaded  combination  of  the  two  govern- 
ments was  truly  realised.  Constantia  had  died  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  Frederic,  whom  she  had 
prudently  left  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman  see, 
was  constituted  king  of  Sicily  at  the  early  age  of  five  years, 
while  every  effort  was  exerted  by  the  pontiff8,  to  advance 
another  family  to  the  united  thrones  of  Germany  and  the 
empire. 

The  suspension  of  this  important  combination  was  favour- 
able to  the  progress  of  Italian  liberty,  as  it  allowed  a  con- 
siderable interval,  in  which  the  states  of  Lombardy  could 
secure  and  enlarge  the  advantages,  which  they  had  pro- 
cured, and  those  of  Tuscany  found  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  similar  association,  and  aspiring  to  similar  privileges. 
Henry  VI.,  in  particular,  embarrassed  at  first  by  the  oppo- 
sition9, which  he  encountered  in  prosecuting  his  pretension 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  occupied,  not  only 
with  his  acquisition  of  that  kingdom,  but  also  with  his 

5  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  v.  p.  420.  6  Ibid.  pp.  452,  458. 

7  Philip,  another  son  of  Frederic  I.,  and  Otho  IV.,  a  prince  of  a 
different  family,  who  had  been  supported  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  as 
having  no  shadow  of  pretension  to  the  Sicilian  crown.  8  Ibid.  p. 

460.  9  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iv.  pp.  2,  3. 
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claim  of  the  inheritance  of  the  countess  Matilda,  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  a  general  rupture  with  republics,  which  had 
proved  so  formidable  adversaries  to  his  father.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  induced  to  decline  all  hostilities  with  these 
states.  To  preserve  the  shadow  of  authority,  which  still 
remained  to  him,  he  leagued  himself  sometimes  with  one, 
sometimes  with  another,  against  those  especially,  which 
endeavoured  to  deprive  of  their  castles  the  nobles  attached 
to  the  imperial  interest.  But  these  very  wars  were  eventu- 
ally destructive  of  the  authority,  which  he  laboured  to 
maintain,  for  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  services  of 
those,  which  assisted  him,  by  respecting  their  newly  ac- 
quired franchises,  and  by  permitting  them  to  aggrandise 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  less  powerful,  and  these 
changing  hostilities  caused  all  to  feel  in  their  turns,  that, 
however  the  emperor  might  be  induced  by  policy  to  affect 
occasionally  to  be  a  friend  to  each,  he  was  in  reality  the 
common  enemy  of  all.  Nor  was  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
though  apparently  not  so  favourable  to  the  growing  liberty 
of  Tuscany10,  as  to  that  of  Lombardy,  less  auspicious  in  its 
not  distant  consequences. ~  All  the  towns  of  Tuscany,  ex- 
cept Pisa,  not  only  remained  subject  to  the  officers  of  the 
emperor,  but  were  in  general  more  tyrannically  governed 
than  before,  especially  when  the  Germans  had  reduced  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy ;  these  oppressions  however, 
agreeably  to  the  general  law  of  political  re-action,  served 
but  as  an  excitement  to  resistance,  and,  when  at  the  death 
of  Henry  the  connection  of  Germany  with  the  new  acquisi- 
tions had  been  interrupted,  the  Tuscans  became  the  more 
eager  to  imitate  the  successful  example  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  by  confederating  for  the  support  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  his  son  Frederic,  whom  he 
had  previously  caused  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Romans, 
had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  four  years,  and  his  mino- 
rity afforded  an  occasion  so  favourable  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  papacy,  that  he  did  not  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Germany  until  fifteen  years  had  elapsed,  in  which  interval 
it  had  been  occupied  by  two  successive  princes.  The 
former  of  these  was  Philip,  the  uncle  of  the  young  Frederic, 
10  Revol.  d'ltalie,  toine  iv.  pp.  6,  7. 
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who  was  first  appointed  regent,  and  soon  afterwards,  when 
the  pontiff  had  endeavoured  to  procure  the  election  of  a 
prince  of  a  different  and  less  formidable  family,  invested 
with  the  sovereign  power.  This  prince,  being  wholly 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  his  competitor,  was  not  able 
to  give  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  could  not 
even  present  himself  to  claim  the  crown  of  the  empire. 
Otho  IV.,  the  other  of  these  two  German  sovereigns,  was 
in  the  second  year  of  his  possession  of  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many invested  by  the  pontiff  with  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
but,  as  he  immediately  afterwards  retracted  the  promises11, 
which  he  had  made  at  his  coronation,  his  three  remaining 
years  were  employed  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  a 
party  excited  against  him  in  Germany  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rome,  so  that  the  Italian  republics  did  not  experience  any 
restraint  from  the  restoration  of  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
The  people  of  Italy,  taking  no  interest  in  the  contentions 
for  the  crown  of  Germany,  sought  only  to  establish  and  to 
enjoy  their  own  independence ;  and  the  cities  of  Tuscany 
in  particular,  imitating  the  example  of  those  of  Lombardy12, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  formed  in  the  year 
1198,  another  republican  confederacy. 

Frederic  II.,  at  length,  in  the  year  1212,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Germany,  and  held  it  during  an  agitated  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years.  Though  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  to  separate  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  that 
of  Germany,  the  defection  of  Otho  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  a  rival  powerful  enough  to  supersede  him,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  Germans  were  directed  to  the  young  king 
of  Sicily.  The  pontiff  endeavoured  to  guard  himself 
against  the  consequences  of  this  hazardous  measure  by  vari- 
ous stipulations 13,  to  all  of  which  Frederic  agreed,  though 
one  of  them  prescribed,  that  he  should  transfer  the  crown 

11  He  had  sworn  to  resign  the  possessions  of  the  countess  Matilda, 
to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  property  of  deceased  prelates,  and  to 
make  no  attempt  against  the  young  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  who  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  pope. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  332. 

12  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  v.  p.  456.         13  Besides  resigning  the  allo- 
dial possessions  of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  renouncing  his  claim  to 
the  property  of  deceased  prelates,  he  re-established  the  right  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  been  abrogated  by  his  father, 
the  emperor  Henry  VI. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  338. 
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of  Sicily  to  his  eldest  son,  then  however  only  nine  years 
old;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  he  would  at  all  have  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  papal  see,  if  Gregory  IX.,  a  pontiff 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  famous  Hildebrand,  had  not 
been  placed  at  its  head.  Impatient  of  his  delay  in  under- 
dertaking  a  crusade14,  in  which  he  had  promised  to  engage, 
the  pontiff  launched  against  him  the  dreaded  anathema  of 
Rome  ;  the  emperor  at  last  actually  embarked  in  the  ex- 
pedition, but,  having  sailed  without  obtaining  absolution, 
was  followed  to  the  east  by  the  papal  interdict ;  and,  though 
a  reconciliation  was  afterwards  effected,  yet  the  jealousy  of 
Gregory  again  broke  out,  and  the  contention  was  renewed 
with  augmented  violence.  Innocent  IV.,  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  Frederic,  succeded  to  the  papacy  ;  but,  as  the 
emperor  had  foreseen15,  the  spirit  of  the  court  prevailed 
over  the  sentiment  of  the  individual,  the  same  unrelenting 
animosity  continued  to  be  displayed,  and  Frederic  was,  just 
before  his  death,  compelled  to  exertions,  which  almost 
overpowered  his  antagonist18. 

The  situation  of  the  papal  see  was  indeed  sufficiently 
alarming17  to  prompt  this  persevering  violence  of  opposi- 
tion, for  the  emperor,  while  he  ruled  Germany  without  a 
rival,  resided  almost  constantly  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where 
he  continued  to  hold  the  government,  and  exercised  a  more 
commanding  authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  republics  of 
Italy  maintained  their  independence  against  his  preten- 
sions with  considerable  firmness.  Acquainted  with  the 
severities,  which  he  had  practised  in  his  government  of 
Sicily18,  and  probably  instigated  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
they  resolved  to  resist  his  attempts,  and  for  this  purpose 
renewed,  in  the  year  1225,  the  confederacy  of  Lombardy. 
But  when  he  had  returned  from  the  crusade19,  by  which 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  see  of  Rome, 

u  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  347,  &c.  15  Hist,  des  Repub.  Ital.,  tome 
iii.  p.  53.  This  pontiff  introduced  the  red  hats  of  the  cardinals. — 
R<§vol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iv.  p.  110.  16  The  pope,  not  thinking  himself 
safe,  even  at  Lyons,  whither  he  had  retired,  meditated  to  remove  to 
Bourdeaux,  and  had  demanded  of  the  king  of  England  an  asylum  in 
that  country. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  364.  17  Hist,  des  Repub.  Ital., 
tome  iii.  pp.  3,  4,  18  Annali  d' Italia,  tomo  vii.  p.  239. 

19  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  526,  &c. 
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he  at  length  almost  effected  their  entire  reduction,  so  that 
they  humbly  solicited  to  be  received  into  submission.  The 
haughty  severity  of  the  emperor,  however,  determined 
them  to  persevere  in  their  struggle  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  thus  preserved  the  independence  of  Italy. 

In  the  mutual  contentions  of  the  Italian  states,  the  ad- 
verse parties  sought  assistance  and  support  from  the  two 
great  interests  of  the  papacy  and  the  German  monarchy, 
which  were  necessarily  in  constant  opposition.  This  was 
the  natural  operation  of  the  relation,  which  the  imperial 
dignity  had  established  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
ill-arranged  connexion  generated  irreconcileable  preten- 
sions ;  the  rival  potentates  were  accordingly  committed 
in  a  perpetual  hostility ;  and  the  inferior  states  found  in 
their  contention  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing their  own  independence.  As  the  connexion  exer- 
cised similar  influences  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  German  served  equally  for  the  Italian 
parties ;  and  the  names  of  Ghibelin  and  Guelf 20,  of  which 
the  former  designated  the  partisan,  and  the  latter  the 
adversary  of  the  imperial  power,  served  in  the  other  case 
to  characterise  reciprocally  the  adversary  and  the  partisan 
of  the  papal  pretensions.  The  reign  of  Frederic  II.  was 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  open  contention  of  these  two 
powers,  which,  almost  a  century  and  a  half  before  his 
reign,  had  been  begun  by  pope  Gregory  VII.21  The  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  exerted  on  both  sides  to  obtain  a 
decisive  superiority,  and  the  emperor  seemed  at  length  to 
have  success  within  his  grasp,  when  death  at  once  blasted 

20  These  became  names  of  parties  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1141, 
at  an  engagement  fought  between  Welf,  or  Guelf,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany ;  the  former  having  given  his  own  name 
as  the  word  of  battle,  and  the  latter  that  of  Waiblingen,  a  small  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburgh,  which  had  been  the  chief  place  of  the 
patrimonial  domains  of  the  imperial  house  of  Franconia,  and  then 
belonged  to  the  brother  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  commander  of 
his  armies.  The  two  names  became  attached  to  the  respective  adhe- 
rents of  the  duke  and  the  sovereign ;  they  were  afterwards  employed 
to  designate  the  two  parties  of  the  disaffected  and  the  royalists ;  and 
•were  at  length  adopted  by  the  Italians,  to  distinguish  the  adversaries 
and  the  supporters  of  the  imperial  authority. — Pfetfel,  tome  i.  pp.  276, 
277.  21  Gregory  VII.  began  his  papacy  in  the  year  1073,  and  Fre- 
deric II.  obtained  the  crown  of  Germany  in  the  year  1212. 
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his  prospect,  and  nothing  remained  from  his  exertions, 
except  a  ruinous  exhaustion  of  the  energies,  by  which  they 
had  been  sustained. 

The  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  almost  equally  shaken 
in  Germany  and  in  Italy  by  the  mighty  struggle  of  this 
important  reign.  With  Frederic  II.  was  concluded  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire22,  and  from  his  time  the  foreign 
dependencies  ceased  to  treat  it  with  respect  ;  in  Italy  also 
the  authority  of  the  emperors  may  be  considered  as  ruined 
in  the  year  1250,  which  was  the  year  of  his  death.  The 
German  denomination  of  the  Ghibelin  party23  was  indeed 
retained  in  Italy  under  domestic  leaders,  the  first  of  which, 
Eccelino  da  Romano,  had  originally  attached  himself  to  the 
emperor,  but  when  the  affairs  of  the  monarch  began  to  de- 
cline, laboured  to  consolidate  his  own  power,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Frederic  was  master  of  five  of  the 
cities  of  Lombardy24.  In  his  government,  which  lasted 
thirty-four  years,  he  exhibited  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  tyranny  and  address,  outraging  his  subjects  in  ge- 
neral by  his  cruelty,  but  attaching  to  his  support  the  chiefs 
of  his  party  with  unparalleled  dexterity.  By  one  of  these 
chiefs,  Palavicino25,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  power,  and  the 
Ghibelin,  or  rather  the  anti-papal,  party  was  long  main- 
tained. 

The  balance  of  the  Italian  parties  was  in  this  manner 
preserved,  so  long  as  the  weight  of  the  Guelf  or  papal  in- 
terest required  a  counterpoise  among  the  states  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  great  support  of  that  other  party  was,  how- 
ever, at  length,  withdrawn  by  the  removal  of  the  papacy, 
and  Italy  was  abandoned  to  the  struggles  of  its  numerous 
states,  then  exercised  in  contention.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
had  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire26.  There,  however,  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  their 
encroachments  was  cherished;  and  it  has  been  remarked27, 
that  the  ascendency  either  of  the  Guelfs  or  Ghibelins  was 


22  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  365.  »  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iv.  p.  139— 

144.  ^  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Feltre,  and  Belluno.—  Hist,  des 
Repub.  Ital.,  tome  hi.  p.  199.  M  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  iv.  p.  149. 

26  Hist,  des  Repub.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  pp.  166,  167.  »  Revol. 

d'ltalie,  tome  iv.  p.  153. 
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alike  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  pope,  for  when  the 
Guelf  or  popular  party  obtained  the  ascendency  at  Rome, 
the  pope  was  not  more  respected  than  the  nobles.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  while  the  Roman  pontiffs,  by  the  force  of 
opinion,  were  able  to  cause  sovereigns  to  tremble  on  their 
thrones,  they  were  not  masters  of  the  city,  which  was  their 
proper  residence.  During  more  than  a  century  they  had 
even  been  compelled  to  establish  their  residence  without 
the  Roman  city28,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1305,  the  pa- 
pacy was,  by  a  combination  of  causes,  removed  from  Italy 
into  France,  where,  and  at  Avignon,  it  remained  about 
seventy-one  years. 

In  this  interval  of  fifty-five  years,  intervening  between 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  removal  of  the  papacy, 
the  Roman  see  had  very  early  attained  its  great  object  in 
the  struggle,  the  dissolution  of  the  dangerous  connexion  of 
the  Sicilian  kingdom  with  the  German  empire,  which 
threatened  it  not  only  with  a  power  encompassing  its  little 
territory,  but  also  with  the  continued  residence  of  the 
emperor  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  Innocent  IV.,  who 
had  been  forced  by  Frederic  II.  to  seek  safety  in  Lyons29, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  death  of  that  prince,  for  annexing  to  his  see 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily30.  Disappointed  in  this  primary 
project  of  ambition,  he  then  conceived  the  design  of  as- 
signing it  to  some  prince  as  a  fief  of  the  church.  Alex- 
ander IV.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  to  accomplish  the 
latter  scheme,  negotiated  with  the  two  courts  of  France 
and  England.  It  was  effected  by  Clement  IV.,  who,  in  the 
year  1265,  concluded  an  arrangement  in  favour  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  clogged  with  conditions  so  burdensome31,  that 

28  In  Anagni,  Perugio,  Viterbo,  Assisi,  and  other  adjacent  cities. 
Innocent  IV.,  in  the  year  J254,  was  ordered  by  the  Romans  to  return 
to  Rome.— Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  p.  170.  29  This  city 
was  comprehended  within  the  empire,  and  was  the  only  territory, 
which  it  possessed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone ; 
but  the  archbishop  and  chapter  enjoyed  the  power  of  the  count  of 
Lyons. — Etat  de  la  France,  tome  ii.  p.  364.  Lond.  1727.  Lyons 
was  taken  from  the  archbishop  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1309. — 
Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm.  *°  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii. 

pp.  128 — 145.        31  1.  That  in  failure  of  the  descendants  of  Charles, 
the  crown  should  revert  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  2.  that  it  should  not  be 
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they  rendered  the  new  sovereign  but  the  vassal  of  the 
Roman  see. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  remedy  was  itself  a  subject  of 
apprehension,  for  the  new  dynasty  became  formidable  to 
that  very  see,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  had  been 
established.  This  danger  also  was  removed,  and  the  safety 
of  the  papacy  secured,  in  the  year  1282,  when  the  island 
of  Sicily  was  detached  from  the  Italian  territory  of  the 
Sicilian  crown,  and  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  under 
a  Spanish  sovereign. 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  should  naturally  have  ter- 
minated the  agitations  of  the  Roman  see,  the  imperial 
power  having  been  long  before  driven  out  of  the  field, 
Sicily  and  its  Italian  provinces  having  been  separated  from 
the  German  empire,  and  the  division  of  these  territories 
having  even  precluded  any  danger  from  this  other  quarter. 
But  to  the  free  action  of  the  system  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics it  was  important  that  the  pontiff,  equally  as  his  ad- 
versary the  emperor,  should  be  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and 
that  these  republics  should  thus  be  abandoned  to  them- 
selves. 

This  important  movement  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  French 
family  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  to  have  been  also 
much  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  individual  charac- 
ters. Its  primary  cause  was  doubtless  the  appointment  of 
cardinals  made  by  pope  Celestin  V.32,  in  the  year  1294. 
This  weak  old  man,  who  had  been  a  hermit,  named  at  the 
desire  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples  twelve  new  cardinals,  not 
one  of  whom  had  been  born  within  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
but  three  were  natives  of  the  Sicilies,  and  seven  were 
Frenchmen.  In  less  than  the  space  of  six  months  Celestin 
discovered  how  unfit  he  was  for  his  exaltation,  and  re- 
signed his  dignity,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Boni- 

compatible  with  that  of  the  empire,  or  with  the  dominion  of  Lom- 
bardy  or  Tuscany ;  3.  that  a  white  palfrey,  and  eight  thousand  ounces 
of  gold,  should  be  given  annually  as  a  tribute ;  4.  that  three  hundred 
horsemen  should  be  maintained  three  months  in  every  year  for  the 
service  of  the  church ;  5.  that  Benevento  and  its  territory  should  be 
ceded  to  the  Roman  see ;  and  6.  that  all  ecclesiastical  immunities 
should  be  preserved. — Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  p.  355. 
33  Ibid,  tome  iv.  p.  80. 
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face  VIII.  With  all  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  Hilde- 
brand,  but  without  his  ability,  Boniface,  who  had  ascended 
the  papal  throne  at  the  age  of  seventy- seven,  prepared  to 
assert  his  claim  to  be  respected  as  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Caesars33,  and  the  real  emperor  of  the  west.  In  the 
course,  however,  of  his  fantastic  enterprises  he  encoun- 
tered Philip  the  fair  of  France,  a  prince  not  at  all  disposed 
to  be  intimidated  by  his  pretensions34;  the  states  general 
of  that  kingdom,  then  for  the  first  time  assembled,  sup- 
ported the  resistance  of  their  sovereign,  though  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appealing  to  a  future  pope,  and  a 
future  council ;  and  the  extreme  vexation  of  the  pontiff, 
occasioned  not  merely  by  the  disappointment  of  his  am- 
bitious hopes,  but  also  by  the  attempts  of  the  emissaries  of 
Philip  to  secure  his  person,  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
about  nine  years  after  his  elevation.  As  it  had  before  been 
an  object  of  the  court  of  Naples,  so  was  it  from  this  time 
the  policy  of  the  French  government,  to  acquire  the  con- 
trol of  the  papacy;  and  this  was  effected,  after  a  short 
intervening  pontificate,  by  the  advancement  of  a  French 
prelate,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  This  pon- 
tiff, who  had  been  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  never  visited 
Italy,  but  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Lyons,  and  in 
the  year  1308  established  his  residence  at  Avignon36. 

33  When  Albert  of  Austria  had  vanquished  and  slain  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  and  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans 
in  his  place,  the  old  pontiff  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  placing 
a  crown  on  his  own  head,  and  grasping  a  sword,  exclaimed,  '  I  am 
Caesar,  I  am  emperor,  I  will  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire.' — Hist, 
des  Repub.  ItaL,  torn,  iv,  pp.  135,  136.  3*  He  even  dispatched  an 
emissary  to  Anagni,  where  Boniface  resided,  apparently  with  the  de- 
sign of  causing  him  to  be  assassinated.  The  emissary  and  his  party, 
awed  by  the  pontiff,  shrunk  from  the  attempt ;  but  he  died  soon  after- 
wards in  a  frenzy  occasioned  by  the  outrage. — Ibid.,  pp.  146 — 150. 

35  The  territories  of  the  count  of  Toulouse  had  been  seized  for 
heresy,  a  crusade  having  been  undertaken  against  him  by  the  French 
government.  While  the  greater  part  of  these  estates  was  acquired  by 
the  crown  of  France,  the  county  of  Venaissin  was  assigned  to  the 
pope,  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  In  the  year  1234  the  county  was  re- 
stored to  the  count  of  Toulouse,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France ;  but  at  the  end  of  forty  years  it  was  again  ceded 
to  the  pope  by  the  king 'of  France,  as  inheritor  of  the  rights  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse. — Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  pp.  270,  271. 
Avignon,  though  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Venaissin,  belonged 
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From  this  time  the  chief  bishop  of  the  western  church 
continued  to  exhibit  an  example  of  non-residence  until  the 
year  1377,  a  period  which  has  been  denominated  the 
seventy  years  captivity. 

The  successive  removal  of  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff 
from  the  scene  of  those  Italian  struggles,  which  they  had 
served  to  excite  and  to  maintain,  but  would  at  tjiis  time 
have  obstructed,  may  perhaps  be  justly  compared  to  the 
fall  of  the  flower-leaves  of  a  plant,  which  inclose  the  seed- 
vessel  until  the  seed  is  formed  and  matured.  Now  that 
we  have  followed  thus  far  this  curious  process  of  political 
vegetation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  back,  and  to  trace 
from  its  original  the  seminal  principle  of  civic  freedom, 
which  was  in  this  manner  gradually  disclosed. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  republican  consti- 
tutions  of  the  municipal  communities  of  the  ancient  empire 
had  been  revived  by  Majorian  within  the  last  twenty  years 
of  its  existence36,  as  if  before  its  dissolution  preparation 
were  then  made  for  the  resuscitation  of  this  organic  prin- 
ciple of  its  original  frame.  „  The  object  of  its  restoration 
appears  to  have  been  an  improved  collection  of  the  tri- 
butes, which  had  been  before  intrusted  to  extraordinary 
commissions ;  but  the  effect  must  have  been  to  preserve 
and  to  transmit  to  other  ages  the  institutions  of  liberty. 
Long  indeed  did  the  principle  of  freedom  lie  dormant  and 
inactive,  overwhelmed  by  the  successive  violences,  to  which 
the  towns  of  Italy  were  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the 
memorable  suppression  of  the  western  empire ;  but  at 
length  it  was  once  again  brought  into  action,  and  it  is  a 
fact  particularly  deserving  observation,  that  the  first  re- 
vival of  this  germ  of  freedom  was  the  work  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  that  series  of  barbarian  depredation,  by 
which  it  had  seemed  to  be  crushed  in  irrecoverable  ruin. 

"When  the  two  successive  establishments  of  the  Goths 
and  Lombards  had  prepared  the  Italian  peninsula  for  the 
arrangements,  of  which  it  afterwards  became  the  scene, 

to  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  and  was  in  the  year  1348  sold  by  queen 
Joanna  to  pope  Clement  VI.,  as  she  then  wanted  money  for  recover- 
ing her  dominions  in  Italy. — Tableau  des  Rev.  de  1'Europe,  tome  i. 
pp.  270,  271.  Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm.  x  Decline  and  Fall, 
&c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  456. 
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other  barbarians,  more  rude  and  fierce  in  their  habits,  at- 
tacked the  rising  governments,  and  waged  against  them, 
during  the  half  of  a  century37,  a  war  of  predatory  hostility 
from  both  extremities  of  Italy.  The  wild  tribes  of  Hungary 
spread  their  barbarous  warfare  chiefly  from  that  northern 
district,  by  which  Italy  communicated  with  their  country38 ; 
and  in  the  south  more  especially  was  the  peninsula  devas- 
tated by  tribes  of  Saracens,  who,  being  far  inferior  in  civili- 
sation to  others  of  the  same  people39,  were  not  unsuitable 
associates  of  the  Hungarian  ravagers.  Both  classes  of  these 
invaders  were  composed  of  a  light  and  irregular  cavalry, 
incapable  of  making  an  effectual  assault  upon  a  town  pro- 
tected by  a  wall.  The  necessary  influence  of  such  a  war- 
fare was  to  cause  the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  the  Italian 
towns40,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in 
their  dislike  of  such  residences  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  was  as  necessarily  productive  of  a  consciousness  of 
strength  and  importance,  which  disposed  them  to  aspire 
to  independence. 

The  history  of  modern  Italy  exhibits  a  very  remarkable 
succession  of  republican  governments,  as  if,  except  in 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  that  species  of  polity 
were  incapable  of  a  long- continued  duration,  and  it  were 
necessary  to  provide  a  series  of  such  governments,  that  the 
influence  of  popular  combinations  might  be  transmitted 
from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  Three  distinct  sets  of 
republics,  flourishing  in  successive  periods,  are  accordingly 
observable,  those  of  the  southern  provinces,  those  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  those  of  Tuscany,  the  last  of  which  especially 
furnished  those  active  principles  of  social  improvement, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  entire  succession. 

While   Lombardy   and    Tuscany  were   subject   to  the 

37  The  Hungarians  first  entered  Italy  in  the  year  900,  and  for  the 
last  time  in  the  year  947.     The  Saracens  had  entered  Italy  first  about 
the  year  833,  and  were  finally  reduced  only  by  the  Normans,  who 
established  themselves  in  the  southern  provinces  in  the  year  1017. 

38  They  invaded  Italy  from  Pannonia,  having  originally  issued  from 
the  country  lying  northward  from  the  Caspian    Sea. — Tableau  des 
Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  i.  pp.  87 — 89.        39  These  Saracens  were  a 
military  colony  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  civilised  subjects  of  the  caliphs. — Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  torn.  i. 
p.  39.  «  Ibid,  et  p.  382. 
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dominion  of  the  western  emperors,  or  of  the  kings  of  Italy, 
the  cities  of  the  southern  provinces  were  placed  in  the  same 
favourable  situation  for  vindicating  their  liberties,  which 
was  afterwards  the  fortune  of  those  of  the  northern,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage.  As  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Lombards  had  not  been  extended  in  the  south 
beyond  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces remaining  subject  to  the  declining  government  of 
Constantinople,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  situated  on 
the  confine  of  the  two  dominions,  and  at  the  same  time 
abandoned  in  a  great  degree  to  their  own  exertions  for  their 
protection.  The  Grecian  emperor,  unable  to  provide^  for 
their  security  by  his  own  power,  found  it  necessary  to  relax 
his  pretensions41,  and  to  suffer  their  municipal  institutions, 
which  had  never  been  entirely  abrogated,  to  resume  their 
authority.  The  spirit  of  independence,  thus  originally  ex- 
cited, was  brought  into  action  in  the  controversy  about  the 
worship  of  images,  which,  as  it  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
independence  of  the  papacy,  was  also  the  occasion  of  the 
first  efforts  of  resistance  in.  those  communities  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Constantinople42.  They  continued  to  admit 
the  duke,  who  was  sent  from  that  court,  but,  as  it  had  been 
necessary  to  tolerate  among  them  the  favourite  superstition, 
the  republican  spirit  was  encouraged  and  confirmed. 

An  avowed  independence  was  first  assumed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Amalfi43.  This  city,  which  had  been  a  dependency 
of  Naples,  was  reduced  by  the  Lombards  of  Benevento,  and, 
having  in  the  year  839  availed  itself  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  throwing  off  that  subjection,  became  from  this 
time  a  free  community,  and  manifested  the  influence  of 
liberty  in  an  extraordinary  and  memorable  activity.  This, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  progenitor  of  the  republics 
of  modern  Italy,  has  generally  obtained  the  credit  of  be- 
queathing to  the  rest  of  Europe  three  important  legacies, 
the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass44,  which  opened  the 

41  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  224.        *2  Ibid.  pp.  231,  232. 

43  Ibid.  pp.  248 — 251.  **  The  attractive  power  of  the  magnet 

•was  known  to  the  ancients.  Its  polarity  is  believed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  twelfth  century,  though  said  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  in  a  treatise  concerning  stones,  which  is  no  longer  extant, 
and  perhaps  never  existed.  The  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Chinese,  from  whom  Marco  Paulo,  the 
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navigation  of  the  ocean,  the  discovery  of  the  lost  Pandects 
of  Justinian45,  which  revived  the  knowledge  of  jurispru- 

Venetian  traveller,  is  supposed  to  have  brought  it  to  Europe  in  the 
year  1260.  This  opinion,  however,  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  Chinese  navigation  in  that  early  period, 
Sumatra  and  islands  near  to  China  not  having  been  discovered.  It 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  mentioned,  under  the  name  mariniere, 
by  Guyot  de  Provins,  in  a  French  poem,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry,  who  lived  towards 
the  year  1200,  has  spoken  expressly  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  his 
history  of  Jerusalem.  Brunette  Latini,  a  Florentine,  in  a  French 
work  named  Tresor,  has  described  the  compass  as  used  in  France  in 
his  time,  or  before  the  year  1294,  in  which  he  died.  These  authori- 
ties refer  the  compass,  however  imperfect  in  its  construction,  to  the 
time  of  the  earlier  voyagers  of  the  crusaders,  which  followed  closely 
after  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet.  The  chronicle  of 
France  accordingly  intimates  the  use  of  the  compass,  under  the  name 
marinette,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  of  these  expeditions  under- 
taken by  Louis  IX. ;  and  Hugues  de  Bercy,  a  contemporary  of  that 
prince,  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  then  well  known  in  that  coun- 
try. For  these  reasons  the  credit  of  the  invention  must  be  denied  to 
Flavio  de  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  who  is  commonly  said 
to  have  constructed  the  first  compass  about  the  year  1302,  on  account 
of  which  the  province  of  Principato,  in  which  he  was  born,  bears  one 
of  these  instruments  for  its  arms.  It  appears  probable  that  the  citizen 
of  Amain  only  invented  a  method  of  suspending  the  compass,  so  that 
it  should  preserve  a  horizontal  position,  instead  of  setting  the  needle 
to  float  in  water,  which  was  the  contrivance  of  the  French  mariniere. 
The  fleur-de-lys  of  the  compass  confirms  the  French  original  of  this 
most  important  instrument — Encyclop.,  art.  Boussole.  Dissert,  sur. 
1'Origine  de  la  Boussole,  par  M.  Dom-Alb.  Aguni.  Paris,  1805. 
Chamber's  Diet.,  art.  Compass.  Mr.  Davis  has  lately  remarked  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  that  in  a  dictionary  published  in  the  reign  of 
Kang-hi,  (not  the  imperial  work  which  goes  by  his  name)  it  is  stated, 
that  under  the  the  Tsin  dynasty  (previous  to  A.D.  419)  ships  were 
steered  to  the  south  by  the  magnet  •,  and  contends  for  the  originality 
of  their  compass,  partly  because  they  refer  the  needle  to  the  south, 
partly  because  they  have  combined  with  it  their  most  ancient  astrolo- 
gical notions.  The  Chinese,  etc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  234,  235.  45  Amain 
was  taken  by  the  Pisans  in  the  year  1135,  and  the  famous  copy  of  the 
Pandects  is  said  to  have  been  found  there  on  this  occasion.  The  story 
however  has  been  questioned  both  by  Muratori  and  by  Tiraboschi. 
It  was  first  mentioned  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Amain,  the  earlier  chronicles,  both  of  the  Pisans  and  of  the 
countries  adjacent  to  Amalfi,  which  speak  of  the  pilgrimage  of  that 
city,  being  silent  in  regard  to  a  prize,  which  should  have  excited  con- 
siderable interest.  It  is  undisputed  that  the  Pisans  have  during  many 
ages  possessed  the  most  ancient  copy  now  existing.  In  France  how- 
ever Ives  de  Chartres,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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dence,  and  a  code  of  maritime  regulations46,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  ordinances  of  the  extended  and  compli- 
cated system  of  modern  commerce.  The  last  however  is 
the  only  one  now  generally  admitted  by  historians,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  people  of  Amalfi  can  only  have  improved 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  rendered  it  more  commodious, 
and  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  rests  on  very 
questionable  authority. 

History  has  recorded  but  few  particulars  of  these  early 
republics  of  southern  Italy,  for  they  existed  in  a  period  of 
barbarism  and  confusion,  which  has  allowed  scarcely  more  to 
reach  our  knowledge47,  than  an  indistinct  memorial  of  their 
population,  their  commerce,  and  their  opulence.  After  a 
lapse  of  three  ages  they  were  attacked  by  the  Normans^ 
who  erased  their  names  from  the  list  of  nations48,  and  we 
find  them  now  but  in  the  obsolete  records  of  obscure  and 
almost  forgotten  times,  where  notwithstanding  they  must 
be  for  ever  interesting,  as  they  fill  up  the  genealogy  of 
freedom. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  the  commercial  activity  of  the  republics  of  Campania, 
was  communicated  by  the  combined  influences  of  commerce 
and  example  to  the  cities  of  northern  Italy,  among  which 
accordingly  Pisa49  and  Genoa  were  the  first  which  shook 

tury,  has  spoken  of  a  copy  of  that  work  ;  and  Muralori  has  shown,  that 
the  work  existed  in  Italy  in  the  eighth,  before  which  time  that  country 
had  suffered  its  chief  depredations. — Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie,  par  Gin- 
guene,  tome  i.  pp.  154 — 157.  Paris,  1811.  The  laws  of  Justinian 
were  published  in  the  three  works  named  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and 
the  Institutes,  between  the  beginning  of  the  year  528  and  the  close  of 
533,  to  which  the  Novels  were  subsequently  added.  There  was  an 
earlier  code  of  Roman  law  digested  by  the  order  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  who  died  in  the  year  438.  46  These  laws  acquired  the 
same  authority  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  been  anciently  pos- 
sessed there  by  those  of  Rhodes,  and  which  two  ages  afterwards  was 
allowed  on  the  ocean  to  those  of  Oleron. — Hist,  des  Repub.  ItaL, 
tome  i.  p.  251 .  47  Ibid.  ^  Amalfi  was  reduced  by  Roger,  the  first 
king  of  Sicily,  immediately  after  he  had  been  crowned  in  the  year 
1130;  Capua  in  the  year  1137;  and  Naples  in  the  following  year. 
While  Amalfi  was  sinking  under  the  increasing  power  of  the  Normans, 
some  of  the  citizens  laid  in  Palestine  the  foundation  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  which  afterwards  inherited  its  maritime  power,  and  became 
the  depository  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Europe. — Ibid.,  pp.  293 — 307. 
49  Venice  was  never  subject  to  that  empire. 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  western  empire.  Commerce  had  already 
given  importance  to  these  two  cities,  and  Pisa,  which  was 
not,  like  Genoa,  separated  by  a  wild  tract  of  mountains  from 
the  adjacent  country,  appears  to  have  attained  to  consider- 
able power  so  early  as50  in  the  year  871,  whereas  the  latter 
became  adequate  to  its  own  protection  only  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  tenth  century51.  About  the  latter  time  these 
two  trading  cities  began  to  assert  their  independence. 
Pisa62  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  Amain  and 
Naples  had  lost,  and,  favoured  by  the  advantages  of  its  in- 
ternal communication  with  the  rich  plain  of  the  Arno,  long 
maintained  a  superiority  over  its  more  northern  rival,  to 
which  however  it  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield53.  The 
struggle  between  these  two  republics  was  the  discipline, 
by  which  Genoa  was  formed  to  be  an  antagonist  worthy  of 
the  great  republic  of  the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  afterwards 
contested  the  prize  of  maritime  supremacy. 

Pisa  and  Genoa,  which  caught  from  the  republics  of 
Campania  the  example  of  independence,  were  respectively 
connected  with  the  two  great  provinces  of  northern  Italy, 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy  ;  but  they  flourished  in  a  contrary 
order,  Pisa  having  at  first  maintained  a  superiority  over 
Genoa,  but  Tuscany  having,  on  the  contrary,  been  later 
than  Lombardy  in  attaining  to  liberty.  Pisa  appears  to 
have  been  raised  to  an  earlier  eminence  by  her  easier  com- 
munication with  a  fertile  country,  Genoa  to  have  ultimately 
triumphed  in  the  struggle  of  rivalry  by  the  advantage  of 
local  security,  and  the  necessity  of  commercial  exertion 
even  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Genoese, 
pressed  closely  on  the  one  side  by  a  rugged  tract  of  barren 
mountains54,  and  bordered  on  the  other  by  a  sea  destitute  of 
fish,  possessed  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their  power  a 
secure  and  capacious  harbour. 

As  the  liberty  of  southern  Italy  had  been  generated 
amidst  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  Lombards  of  Bene- 

50  In  that  year  the  prince  of  Salerno,  when  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens, intrusted  the  defence  of  a  part  of  the  walls  of  that  city  to  a  body 
of  two  thousand  Tuscans,  who  were  then  in  it.  These  must  have  been 
Pisans.— Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  338,  note.  5I  Ibid., 

p.  343.  w  Ibid.,  p.  296.  M  Ibid.,  p.  357.  M  Hist,  des 
Republ.  Ital.,  p.  342. 
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vento  and  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards  of  the  two 
empires,  so  was  the  liberty  of  the  north  favoured  by  that 
other  contention  of  the  western  empire  and  the  papacy. 
The  latter,  as  it  was  maintained  with  much  more  vigorous 
exertions,  was  fitted  to  excite  a  more  energetic  spirit  of 
freedom. 

When  the  imperial  dignity  was  connected  with  the 
government  of  France,  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  were 
not  prepared  for  any  effort  of  independence,  and,  when  it 
was  enjoyed  by  Italian  princes,  it  pressed  upon  the  cities 
with  too  near  an  authority  ;  but,  when  it  became  attached 
to  the  crown  of  Germany,  the  cities  had  acquired  impor- 
tance, and  the  government  was  remote,  so  that  both  cir- 
cumstances then  concurred  to  give  a  beginning  to  liberty. 
We  accordingly  find,  that  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the 
German  emperors  was  distinguished  by  concessions,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republican  constitutions  of  nor- 
thern Italy.  Otho  I.,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  the  year  962 55,  was  sensible  that  the 
stability  of  his  Italian  dominion  could  be  secured  only  by 
placing  it  on  a  basis  of  freedom,  and  therefore,  encouraged 
the  citizens  of  every  city  to  form  for  themselves  a  munici- 
pal government,  by  which  they  should  control  the  power 
of  their  count.  The  counts,  who  were  often  also  bishops, 
were  almost  all  Italians.  The  emperor,  therefore,  could 
place  little  dependence  on  their  attachment,  and  it  was 
obviously  his  policy  to  create  among  the  citizens  a  new 
power,  by  which  they  might  be  restrained.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  trust  entirely  to  this  policy,  for  he  committed  the 
most  important  fiefs  to  Germans,  or  at  least  to  Italians 
who  had  given  him  proofs  of  their  fidelity ;  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  ancient  feudatories  necessarily  shook  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  enabled  the  cities  to 
maintain  the  struggle  of  their  independence  with  greater 
advantage. 

So  long  as  the  family  of  Otho  possessed  the  thrones  of 
Germany  and  the  empire,  the  cities  of  Italy  manifested  no 
disposition  to  assert  a  more  complete  enfranchisement. 
Twenty-five  of  the  forty  years,  during  which  that  dynasty 
possessed  the  imperial  dignity,  being  passed56  by  those 

55  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  p.  94,  etc.         56  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  102,  etc. 
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princes  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  states  of  that  country 
unavoidably  assumed  the  regulation  of  their  own  concerns, 
and  the  cities  began  practically  to  enjoy  a  municipal  inde- 
pendence, with  which  they  were  contented.  In  the  year 
1002,  the  extinction  of  that  family  gave  occasion  to  a  civil 
war,  in  which  they  found  an  opportunity  of  making  trial 
of  their  strength,  and  ascertaining  that  they  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  a  foreign  protector.  The  succession  of  another 
dynasty  on  the  thrones  of  Germany  and  the  empire  accord- 
ingly presented  the  sovereign,  not  as  the  protector,  but  as 
the  adversary  of  the  liberty  of  the  cities.  The  Italians, 
considering  themselves  as  discharged  from  their  connexion 
with  the  German  monarchy  by  the  extinction  of  the  family 
of  the  Othos,  chose  Ardoino  marquess  of  Ivree  to  be  king 
of  Lombardy  ;  and  the  new  dynasty  of  Germany,  regard- 
ing this  defection  as  a  rebellion,  resolved  to  chastise  the 
revolters,  who  were  accordingly  constrained  to  employ 
against  them  the  force,  which  liberty  had  supplied. 

Here  began  the  general  struggle  of  the  cities  of  northern 
Italy.  Pisa  and  Genoa  had  been  free  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  Venice  had  never  been  subject 
to  the  Avestern  empire,  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  its 
existence,  had  enjoyed  a  real  independence  of  that  of  the 
east,  though  some  appearance  of  subordination  continued 
to  be  exhibited57  to  the  year  1123  ;  but  in  the  other  cities 
of  northern  Italy  the  effort  to  assert  their  independence 
only  began  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 
In  that  century,  however,  as  in  the  preceding58,  the  north 
of  Italy  had  scarcely  an  historian ;  and  we  are  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  knowing,  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  cities  of  that  country  were  in  possession  of  freedom. 
This  freedom  was  not  indeed,  even  then,  formally  main- 
tained, for  at  the  peace  of  Constance,  concluded  but  seven- 
teen years  before  the  termination  of  that  century,  the 
emperor  was  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  confedera- 

67  The  multiplied  relations  of  the  Venetians  with  the  crusades 
gave  occasion  to  misunderstandings  between  them  and  the  Greeks; 
and  hence,  though  they  had  hitherto  left  it  undecided,  whether  they 
were  the  allies  or  the  vassals  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  in  this  year 
renounced  the  deference,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  observe. 
—Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  363.  Abrege  Chron.,  tome  iv.  p. 
1102.  »  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  379. 
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tion,  by  which,  he  had  been  reduced  to  conditions ;  but  the 
Lombard  republics 59  may  be  considered  as  legally  recog- 
nised by  that  treaty,  though  in  professed  subordination  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  empire. 

To  the  Tuscan  cities  the  scheme  of  independence  was 
first  suggested  in  the  year  119760  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  who 
had  aggrieved  them  by  some  extraordinary  exactions.  The 
pontiff  could  not  then  venture  to  assert  the  claims  which 
he  derived  from  the  countess  Matilda,  but  contented  him- 
self with  strengthening  the  Guelf  or  papal  party,  by 
declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  liberty  of  Tuscany. 

The  republics  of  Lombardy,  long  before  they  attained  to 
independence,  had  begun  to  manifest  the  vices  of  their 
popular  constitution.  During  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.61  they  had  silently  established  their  municipal 
government,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  or  almost  eighty  years  before  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, it  became  apparent,  that  they  were  not  less  in- 
fluenced than  princes  by  the  love  of  conquest.  To  these 
wars  succeeded  others  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles, 
by  which  the  former  speedily  became  subject  to  masters. 
The  marquisate  of  Trevisa 62,  afterwards  one  of  the  conti- 
nental states  of  the  Venetian  territory,  was  the  source 
from  which  the  usurpation  of  chieftains  began  to  spread 
itself  over  the  liberty  of  the  north  of  Italy.  In  Trevisa 
alone  of  all  the  northern  districts  were  the  hills  interspersed 
among  the  cities,  so  that  the  nobles,  who  posted  themselves 
on  them,  were  everywhere  present  to  overawe  and  control 
the  freedom  of  the  citizens,  whereas  in  other  districts  the 
xiobles,  remote  from  the  cities,  contented  themselves  with 
maintaining  the  independence  of  their  little  principalities. 
The  citizens,  however,  by  degrees  were  induced  to  resign 
their  freedom  throughout  almost  all  Lombardy  ra,  to  various 
chieftains,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Two  causes  appear  to  have  co-operated  to  change  the 
form  of  government  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  violence 
of  domestic  feuds,  and  the  change  of  military  discipline. 
Such  was  the  violence  of  the  passions  of  the  people  M,  that 

59  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.,  tome  ii.  p.  246.        «°  Ibid.,  p.  313,  etc. 
61  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  2.        <«  Ibid.,  p.  281-283.        **  Ibid.,  p.  255. 
•*  Ibid.,  p.  256. 
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the  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  considered  as 
almost  the  only  object  of  government,  especially  as  the 
multiplicity  of  distinct  communities  greatly  facilitated  the 
escape  of  criminals.  On  this  account  extraordinary  powers 
were  vested  in  the  magistrates,  and  the  path  of  ambition 
was  opened  to  their  view.  The  general  violence  was  in- 
flamed  at  once  by  the  contention  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lins,  and  by  the  feud  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians. 
In  this  latter  strife,  as  the  nobles  were  united  by  the  nume- 
rous and  widely  extended  connexions  of  considerable 
families,  the  plebeians 65  sought  in  voluntary  associations 
that  political  strength,  which  they  could  not  derive  from 
domestic  alliances,  and  thus  gave  a  beginning  to  those 
political  clubs,  which  have  performed  no  unimportant  part  in 
our  own  government,  and  have  exercised  a  momentous  in- 
fluence on  the  revolution  »f  France.  The  change  of  mili- 
tary discipline  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
armour  of  greater  weight.  When  the  nobles  had  inured 
themselves  to  support  this  extraordinary  burthen w,  while 
the  citizens  were  daily  addicting  themselves  more  and  more 
to  the  very  different  practices  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, the  whole  military  force  was  at  once  transferred  to 
the  former.  The  citizens  accordingly,  being  unable  to 
protect  themselves 67,  began  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  hire  for  their  defence  bodies  of  military 
adventurers,  probably  composed  at  first  of  emigrants  and 
exiles  ;  and  it  was  an  unavoidable  consequence,  that  repub- 
lics of  traders,  estranged  from  all  the  habits  of  a  military 
life,  should  soon  be  mastered  by  the  leaders,  to  whom  they 
had  committed  the  dangerous  charge  of  their  protection. 

65  Gilds  or  clubs  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  friendly  associations  for  mutual  assistance  in  regard  to 
various  pecuniary  exigencies,  combined  with  much  conviviality. — 
Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iv.  ch.  10.     The  modern 
British  clubs  have  united  the  political  with  the  social  character. 

66  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  become  so  great,  that  a  horseman, 
when  he  had  been  overthrown,  was  unable  to  rise  again. — Hist,  des 
Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  p.  266.         67  Ibid.,  pp.  269-27].     The  prac- 
tice prevailed  among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  as  among  those 
of  modern  Italy  ;  but  the  candottieri  of  ancient  Greece  do  not  appear 
to  have  discovered   the  policy,  which  among  the  more  commercial 
Italians,  at  length   rendered  battles  little  more  than  the  play  of 
children. 
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The  violence  of  party  took  from  the  people  the  jealousy  of 
freedom,  and  the  military  revolution  took  from  them  the 
power,  by  which  it  might  be  maintained. 

The  pre-eminence,  which  Milan  possessed  among  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  was  in  Tuscany  enjoyed  by  Florence, 
which,  however,  far  better  merited  the  distinction  by  the 
memorable  services  rendered  to  policy,  literature,  and  art. 
In  the  latter  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  indulged  to  the 
utmost  excess,  since  not  only,  as  in  other  cities 68,  the  nobles 
were  excluded  from  the  capacity  of  discharging  civil 
offices,  but  they  were  even  in  some  degree  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  even  annual 
elections  of  the  executive  council  were  considered  as  re- 
turning at  much  too  distant  intervals,  and  six  times  in  every 
year  its  twelve  members  were  supplied  by  election.  Such 
a  system  was  eminently  fitted  to  bring  into  activity  all  the 
powers  of  every  individual,  for  every  mind  must  have  been 
perpetually  exercised  about  its  ever  recurring  competitions, 
and  every  citizen  must  have  felt,  that  as  he  possessed  the 
power  of  frequently  infhrencing  the  public  measures,  almost 
every  one  might  expect  at  some  time  to  be  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  government.  This  extreme  democracy 69  is 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  territory,  which,  though  not 
mountainous,  was  hilly,  and,  therefore,  did  not  allow  the 
same  facility  to  the  operations  of  the  cavalry  of  the  nobles, 
as  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Though  however  Dante,  who 
had  suffered  by  exile 70,  has  described  Florence  as  a  city, 
in  which  what  had  been  determined  in  October,  subsisted 
with  considerable  difficulty  until  the  middle  of  November, 
the  external  policy  of  the  state  appears  to  have  been  main- 
tained with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency. This  was  the  result  of  its  political  situation, 
which  rendered  the  support  of  the  Guelf  party  necessary 
to  its  independence. 

68  By  the  Ordinamenti  delta  Giustizia,  established  in  the  year  1292, 
thirty-seven  of  the  noblest  families  of  Florence  were  excluded  for 
ever  from  the  chief  magistracy,  and  common  report  was  declared  to 
be  a  sufficient  proof  of  any  crime  against  any  individual  of  the 
number ;  and  the  magistracy  was  empowered  to  add  to  this  list  any 
other  family,  which  should  imitate  their  conduct. — Hist,  des  Republ. 
Ital.,  tome  iv.  pp.  65,  66.  «9  Ibid.,  tome  iii.  pp.  285,  286. 

70  II  Purgatorio,  canto  vi. 
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Florence  first  attracts  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
modern  history  in  the  year  121571,  when  a  feud,  casually 
excited  by  a  dissension  of  a  merely  domestic  nature 72,  was 
begun,  which  continued  to  rage  during  thirty-three  years. 
The  expulsion  and  restoration  of  an  entire  faction  in  the 
issue  of  this  contention,  compelled  the  republic  to  assume 
the  principal  concern  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  In  the  year 
1250,  the  government  assumed  a  popular  form.  Amidst 
the  tumult  of  sedition  a  constitution  was  framed 73,  which 
gave  to  the  people  a  consciousness  of  strength :  they  im- 
mediately sought  to  draw  all  Tuscany  into  the  party  of  the 
Guelfs,  to  which  themselves  were  attached ;  and  during 
ten  years,  one  of  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  year  of  victories,  they  performed  the  most  splendid 
achievements.  In  the  year  1282  74,the  government  received 
the  form,  which  it  bore  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been  charac- 
terised as  the  heroic  age  of  modern  Italy 75.  Dante,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  1265,  placed  in  the  year  1300  his 
supposed  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  has  described 
himself  as  encountering  there  the  generation  preceding  his 
own,  as  the  objects  of  his  commendation,  or  his  blame. 
This  then  is  the  period,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  poet  of  Italy.  The  student  of  history 
must  therefore  feel  that,  in  approaching  it,  he  is  going  to 
tread  no  ordinary  ground,  and,  dazzled  by  the  splendours  of 
poetry^  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  an  importance, 
which  it  does  not  possess.  The  thirteenth  century,  though 
ennobled  by  the  genius  of  the  poet,  was  not  the  age,  in 

71  Hist,  des  Re'publ.  Ital.,  tome  ii.  p.  341.  72  A  young  man,  of 
a  family  attached  to  the  Guelfs,  had  engaged  to  marry  a  young 
woman,  of  a  family  connected  with  the  Ghibelins,  but  by  the  artifice 
of  the  mother  of  another  young  woman,  was  induced  to  violate  this 
engagement,  and  marry  the  daughter. — Ibid.,  pp.  345-347 ;  tome  iii. 
pp.  174,  175.  73  Ibid.,  p.  178,  &c.  '*  Ibid.,  tome  iv.  pp.  53-55. 
The  government  had  been  intrusted  to  fourteen  persons,  of  whom 
eight  were  Guelfs,  and  six  Ghibelins ;  but  it  being  perceived  that 
this  council  was  too  numerous  for  unanimity,  and  that,  by  its  very 
composition,  it  was  subject  to  the  agitations  of  party,  and  the  people 
also  being  offended  by  the  admission  of  gentlemen  into  it,  a  new  council 
of  six  was  formed  exclusively  of  citizens,  obliged  to  lodge  and  eat  toge- 
ther, during  the  two  months  of  their  presidency,  and  not  permitted  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  palace.  75  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  248. 
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which  Florence  rendered  its  distinguished  services  to 
modern  Europe,  for  it  was  but  in  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury, that  this  republic  commenced  its  career  of  activity. 
Yet,  even  within  the  period  now  -considered,  a  political 
combination  appears  to  have  been  devised  by  the  Floren- 
tines, which  has  exercised  an  important  influence  in  modern 
states.  As  a  jealousy  of  the  nobles  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  their  popular  constitution,  and  the  inferior 
orders  were  composed  of  persons  engaged  in  various  occu- 
pations of  commerce  and  manufacture,  it  was  an  obvious 
policy  to  unite  into  associations,  invested  with  political 
privileges,  the  several  descriptions  of  the  citizens76,  and 
accordingly  in  the  year  1266  seven  corporations  were 
formed,  each  of  which  had  its  own  civil  and  military 
officers.  Mercantile  corporations  therefore,  with  all  their 
various  rights  and  authorities,  even  to  the  dominion  of  the 
vast  empire  of  India,  may  trace  their  formation  to  the 
industry  and  liberty  of  the  Florentine  republic.  Milan, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  nobles,  originated 
popular  clubs  ;  but  Florence,  much  more  engaged  in  com- 
mercial industry,  gave  being  to  the  more  regular  organisa- 
tion of  societies  of  traders  and  artisans. 

The  Italian  republics  may  be  thought  to  possess  a  just 
claim  to  the  merit  of  having  originated  that  great  improve- 
ment of  modern  government,  the  introduction  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  the  people,  and  acting  in  their  place. 
But  the  representative  policy  of  modern  states  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  the  Gothic  or  German,  than  to  the  Italian 
system.  The  mode  of  election  belonging  to  the  former 
was  more  popular  than  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  in  all 

76  Twelve  corporations  were  thus  formed  ;  but  the  right  of  having 
consuls,  captains,  and  a  standard,  was  at  first  confined  to  the  seven 
denominated  the  greater,  which  were,  1.  the  lawyers;  2.  merchants, 
trading  in  foreign  cloths ;  3.  bankers ;  4.  manufacturers  of  wool ; 
5.  physicians ;  6.  manufacturers  of  silk  and  mercers ;  and,  7.  fur- 
riers. The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  1.  retailers  of  cloths ;  2. 
butchers ;  3.  shoemakers ;  4.  masons  and  carpenters ;  and  5.  farriers 
and  locksmiths. — Ibid.,  tome  iii'.  p.  374.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had 
gilds  constituted  for  managing  concerns  of  commerce ;  but  these, 
like  the  others  mentioned  in  note  65,  appear  to  have  been  associa- 
tions of  individuals  for  their  mutual  accommodation,  without  any 
political  character  or  privileges.  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iv. 
ch.  10. 
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which  it  was  intrusted  either  to  the  magistrates77,  to  a 
small  number  of  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose,  or  even 
to  the  decision  of  lots,  it  being  in  truth  among  the  latter 
a  contrivance  rather  for  the  distribution  of  power  among 
various  claimants,  than  for  the  representation  of  various 
portions  of  the  people.  The  Italian  republics  indeed  were 
not  exercised  in  the  business  of  legislation78,  and  their 
constitutions  accordingly  present  no  valuable  example  of 
deliberative  assemblies.  From  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
ancient  empire,  the  Italians  had  contracted  habits  of  sub- 
mission to  legal  authority ;  the  consideration  of  law  was 
therefore  abandoned  to  professional  lawyers,  instead  of 
being  submitted  to  deliberative  assemblies ;  and  the  due 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  was  the  chief  object  pro- 
posed in  the  constitution  of  their  governments.  Distracted 
moreover  by  the  domestic  dissensions  of  their  different 
orders,  and  by  the  external  contentions  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  Italy,  they  were  necessarily  incapable  of  forming 
models  of  wise  administration,  though  admirably  fitted  for 
that,  which  appears  to  have  been  their  special  destination, 
the  strong  excitement  of  the  active  principles  of  society. 

In  this  review  of  the  Italian  republics,  Venice  has  not 
been  considered,  because  that  government  was  wholly  ab- 
stracted from  the  interior  concerns  of  Italy,  until  the  period 
at  this  time  considered  had  been  terminated.  The  Vene- 
tian republic  possessed  indeed  a  character  wholly  peculiar, 
being  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  stability  from  the 
agitated  and  transitory  communities  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Formed  from  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
Rome,  and  subsisting  unconquered79  to  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  our  own  age,  it  alone  has  connected  the  present 
time  with  antiquity  *°,  and  thus  united  the  two  periods  of 
human  improvement.  As  it  was  distinct  in  its  character, 
so  was  it  separate  in  its  history,  being  long  engrossed  by 
foreign  enterprises  of  commerce  or  history,  so  that  it  was 
rather  an  external  organ,  than  an  immediate  member  of 
the  combinations  of  Italy. 

"  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  pp.  291,  292.  78  Ibid., 
tome  i.  p.  355.  79  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  the  year  1797, 
when  the  government  had  subsisted  during  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.  w  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  310. 
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The  local  circumstances,  which  afforded  an  asylum  to 
those,  who  fled  from  the  ravages  of  Attila,  gave  being  to 
Venice  in  the  year  452 81,  and  seem  also  to  have  determined, 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  operation,  the  aristocratic  constitution 
of  government,  which  so  much  contributed  to  its  stability. 
Though  there  were  nobles  among  the  Venetians82,  they 
could  not,  as  in  the  other  states,  assume  at  once  an  offen- 
sive superiority,  because,  amidst  the  lagunes,  there  was  not 
room  for  the  cavalry,  by  which  alone  their  superiority  was 
maintained  over  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  The  original 
nobles  of  the  Venetian  state  were  therefore  moderate  and 
cautious  through  a  consciousness  of  weakness ;  the  original 
government  was  accordingly  permitted  to  assume  a  form 
of  even  democratic  equality  without  opposition  from  the 
nobility  ;  and  when  the  external  dangers  of  the  state  had 
created  a  necessity  of  conjoining  with  the  democracy  the 
controlling  power  of  a  duke,  or  doge,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  nobles,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  advances,  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  authority  for  the  incongruous  combination. 
A  doge  was  constituted  in,  the  year  69 7 83,  when  the  state 
was  at  once  harassed  by  internal  dissension,  and  pressed 
from  without  by  the  Slavians  of  Dalmatia,  and  by  the 
Lombards.  The  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  doge  were 
begun  in  the  year  1032  ^  when  two  counsellors  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  In  the  year  1172,  a  council  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  annually  elected,  was 
constituted:  this  body  soon  usurped  the  nomination  of 
those  electors,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  renewed,  all  other 
nominations  having  been  referred  to  it ;  and  at  length  in 
the  year  1315,  the  elections  were  abrogated  by  a  formal 
decree,  which  closed  the  council  against  all  new  families. 

81  Some  refer  the  commencement  of  Venice  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Visigoths,  in  the  year  421.  Sagorninus,  the  most  ancient  historian 
of  Venice,  refers  it  to  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  in  the  year  568. — 
Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  i.  p.  '242,  note  1.  Both, 
probably,  contributed.  82  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  pp. 
286-294.  8S  Ibid.,  p.  323.  The  annual  ceremony  of  espousing 
the  Adriatic  was  introduced  in  the  year  1167,  when  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Alexander  HI.,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Venice,  added  to 
his  spiritual  benedictions  a  grant  of  the  dominion  of  that  sea,  which 
he  gave  to  the  doge  as  a  spouse. — Pfeflel,  tome  i.  p.  302. 

81  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  p.  287,  etc. 
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To  this  aristocracy,  or  oligarchy,  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  reconciled  by  the  strictly  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  in  which  respect  it  was  especially  important,  that 
the  chancellor  was  always  selected  from  the  commons. 
The  government  of  Venice  thus  began  with  democracy, 
and  proceeded  through  a  mixture  of  monarchy  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, while  the  other  governments  of  Italy  began  with 
an  ill- combined  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and 
therefore  naturally  ended  in  monarchy. 

The  Venetians,  considering  themselves  as  Romans85, 
shrunk  from  all  communication  with  the  invaders  of  Italy, 
and  continued,  even  to  the  year  1123,  to  cherish  a  con- 
nexion with  the  surviving  empire  of  the  east.  They  were 
accordingly  estranged  from  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
peninsula,  until  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  political  importance,  the  first  struggle,  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  being  with  the  Slavians,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Justin,  had  established  themselves  in  DaU 
matia.  The  Slavians  of  that  neighbouring  territory,  hav- 
ing adopted  the  maritime  and  piratical  habits  of  the  ancient 
Illyrians,  grievously  molested  the  commerce  of  the  Vene- 
tians. The  latter,  however,  though  they  had  fled  by  land, 
had  learned  to  encounter  danger  on  the  sea.  They  boldly 
attacked  their  antagonists,  and  pursued  them  into  their  re- 
treats ;  and  the  final  result  of  a  protracted  contest  was 
that  the  little  republic  of  the  lagunes  became  the  mistress 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  in  the  year 
997s6,  at  which  time  Pisa  and  Genoa  were  beginning  to 
assert  their  independence. 

Very  different  was  the  tranquil  history  of  Venice  from 
the  agitated  and  changing  fortunes  of  its  rival  Genoa ;  and 
the  revolution87,  which  established  the  aristocracy  of  the 
former,  was  even  effected  about  the  same  time,  in  which  a 
contrary  revolution  established  at  Genoa  the  power  of  a 
prince.  We  can  however  discover  a  peculiarity  of  func- 
tion, which  separates  the  case  of  the  former  from  all  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  latter  government.  Genoa  appears  to 
have  been  but  a  subordinate  and  occasional  instrument, 
first  for  exciting  and  disciplining  the  emulation  of  Venice, 

85  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  pp.  325,  326.  M  Ibid.,  pp. 

333—337,  338.        87  Ibid.,  p.  329. 
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as  it  had  itself  been  excited  and  disciplined  by  the  rivalry 
of  Pisa,  and  then  for  transferring  the  industry  of  Italy  to 
some  of  the  more  western  countries  of  Europe  by  the  very 
agitations,  by  which  its  own  power  was  exhausted  and 
mined.  Venice,  on  the  contrary,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  continent,  was  permanently, 
and  to  an  important  degree,  instrumental  to  the  general 
system,  though  its  importance  was  diminished  in  later  ages, 
as  that  system  became  more  extended,  and  furnished  with 
new  and  different  organs. 

For  the  completion,  as  it  seems,  of  the  republican  sys- 
tem of  Italy,  the  papacy  was  withdrawn  from  that  country, 
and  established  in  France  during  a  very  long  period.  But 
before  this  important  removal  was  effected,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal dominion  of  the  papacy  had  been  completed,  Innocent 
III.,  who  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne  in  the  year  1198, 
having  perfected  the  labours  of  Gregory  VII.  This  pontiff 
first  formally  ordained,  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  should  be  maintained  by  the  church88 ;  he  first  estab- 
lished the  tremendous  tribunal  of  the  inquisition89 ;  and 

86  In  the  second  council  of  Lateran,  convened  in  the  year  12]  5. 

89  In  the  year  1204,  when  the  numerous  sects  of  separatists  from 
the  church  of  Rome  had  caused  alarm,  legates  extraordinary  were 
despatched  by  Innocent  III.,  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
where  these  sects  chiefly  prevailed,  with  full  authority  to  extirpate 
heresy,  even  by  capital  punishment.  The  regular  tribunal  was  es- 
tablished there  in  the  year  1233,  by  Gregory  IX.,  who  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  the  Dominican  friars.  The  inquisition  appears  to 
have  been  suppressed  in  France,  when  it  had  suppressed  the  heresies, 
on  account  of  which  it  had  been  introduced.  It  was  introduced  into 
Germany  about  the  year  1231,  but  the  violence  of  the  inquisitor  ex- 
cited such  indignation,  that  after  three  years  it  was  abolished,  and 
could  never  be  restored, — Schmidt,  tome  iv.  pp.  263 — 265.  In  Italy, 
the  region  of  the  papacy,  it  naturally  received  an  establishment, 
though  even  there  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  Neapolitans, 
alarmed  at  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  administered  in  Spain,  and 
by  the  Venetians  was  admitted  only  on  the  condition,  that  its  pro- 
ceedings should  be  subjected  to  the  cognisance  of  lay  commissioners. 
— Giannone,  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  5.  Hist.de  Republ.  de  Venise,  par 
Laugier,  tome  iii.  p.  249,  &c.  Paris  1758.  Spain  was  its  peculiar 
country,  the  animosity  entertained  against  the  conquered  Moors, 
having  there  given  to  it  peculiar  activity  and  violence.  In  that 
country  accordingly,  an  auto-da-fe  was  perpetrated  so  lately,  as  in  the 
year  1783. — Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  Dubl. 
1792.  It  was  in  the  year  1543  re-established  at  Rome  with  autho- 
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the  mendicant  orders  of  the  friars90,  then  newly  constituted, 
were  taken  under  his  protection,  as  a  description  of  forces 
best  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  time.  The  darkness  of 
barbarism  had  then  begun  to  be  a  little  dissipated  by  the 
returning  rays  of  civilisation,  and  the  moral  feelings  of 
men  began  to  be  offended  by  the  enormity  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  some  effica- 
cious measures  for  repelling  the  aggressions,  with  which 
the  papacy  was  menaced,  and  the  measures  of  Innocent 
were  well  adapted  to  the  crisis.  To  resist  the  alarming 
progress  of  reason,  those  who  adhered  to  the  church,  were 
bound  in  the  spell  of  a  doctrine,  which  sets  reason  at  de- 
fiance ;  the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  at  the  same 
time  subjected  to  a  jurisdiction,  which  disregarded  all  rules 
of  justice  j  and  a  host  of  mendicants  was  encouraged  to 
oppose  its  spurious  self-denial  to  the  simple  austerity  of 
the  separatists.  The  interior  authority  of  the  clergy  was 
also  effectually  maintained  by  the  first  ordinance  enjoining 
auricular  confession  as  a  positive  duty91.  The  Roman 
satirist92  had  long  before  perceived  the  use,  which  might 
be  made  of  such  a  curiosity ;  and  the  papacy,  from  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.,  has  enjoyed  all  its  advantage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  history  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  570, 
to  the  death  of  Charles  II,  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1308. 

Lombardy  conquered  by  the  French  in  the  year  774 — Sicily  invaded 
by  the  Saracens,  827 — Southern  Italy  invaded  by  them,  833 — 
Duchy  of  Benevento  dismembered,  851 — Normans  established  in 
Italy,  1029 — Connexion  formed  with  them  by  the  see  of  Rome, 
1053 — Sicily  conquered  by  the  Normans,  and  the  Greeks  expelled 

rity  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  suppress  the  protestant  religion  in  Italy, 
•which  required  all  its  activity  and  violence  during  twenty  years. 
M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  pp.  229—233.  Edinb. 
and  Lond.,  1833.  Inquisitors  had  however  been  constituted,  with 
the  power  even  of  capital  punishment,  by  the  Theodosian  code,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  382.  w  Mosheim,  cent,  xiii.,  part  ii.  ch.  3. 

91  Ibid.        m  Scire  volunt  secreta  dom&s  atque  inde  timeri. — Juv., 
sat  hi.  113. 
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from  Italy,  1090 — Norman  dynasty  of  the  two  Sicilies  begun, 
1130— Southern  republics  suppressed,  1138 — German  dynasty  be- 
gun, 1194 — Innocent  III.  pope,  1198 — The  kingdom  transferred 
to  a  French  prince,  1266 — Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the  kingdom  divi- 
ded into  two,  that  of  Naples  remaining  to  the  French  prince,  and 
that  of  Sicily  being  possessed  by  a  prince  of  Spain,  1282. 

A  VEKY  superficial  acquaintance  with  modern  history  is 
sufficient  to  inform  us,  that  these  countries  have  ever  been 
of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  we  are  therefore  but 
slightly  tempted  to  inquire  into  the  transactions,  of  which 
they  have  been  the  theatre.  This  very  consideration  how- 
ever, in  the  philosophical  view  of  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope here  proposed,  renders  the  political  changes  of  such 
countries  deserving  of  examination,  inasmuch  as  these 
changes,  not  possessing  a  primary  importance,  may  be 
found  to  be  more  simply  relative  to  other  parts  of  a  gene- 
ral system.  The  very  inferiority  of  the  subject  of  our  in- 
quiry may  thus  constitute  it  one  of  those  links  of  the  po- 
litical system,  which  afford  the  best  specimens  of  the  theory 
of  historical  combination.  ,. 

Though  the  territories  now  under  consideration  have  in 
modern  history  been  much  connected,  they  are  very  dissi- 
milar, one  portion  being  continental,  and  the  other  an  is- 
land of  considerable  magnitude.  Of  Sicily  it  was  prophe- 
tically remarked  by  the  king  of  Epirus1,  that  it  was  a  fit 
field  of  contention  for  the  earlier  struggles  of  Rome  and 
Carthage.  In  modern  times  its  insular  character  seems  to 
have  exercised  yet  more  appropriate  functions.  Sufficiently 
spacious  for  containing  a  considerable  society2,  but  not 
large  enough  to  entitle  it  to  claim  a  permanent  place  to 
itself  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  this  island  has 
served  in  various  periods  to  shelter  the  powers,  which  acted 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Italy.  During  two  centuries  and  a  half  it  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Saracens,  from  which  their  incursions  were  ex- 
tended over  the  adjacent  peninsula ;  in  this  island  was 
formed  by  Roger  the  Norman  a  monarchy,  which  was 
afterwards  enlarged  into  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies* ; 

1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pyrrhus.  2  Sicily  extends  about  170  Brit- 
ish miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth. — Pinkerton's  Mod.  Geo., 
voL  i.  p.  638.  3  The  kingdom  having  been  founded  by  Roger, 
•who  first  established  himself  in  the  island,  the  name  of  the  island 

o  2 
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here  too  was  first  established  by  Peter  of  Aragon  a  Spanish 
sovereignty,  which  was  likewise  spread  over  the  same  con.- 
tinental  provinces  ;  and  here  at  length,  in  the  revolutionary 
war  now  happily  concluded,  was  protected  for  a  period  of 
returning  tranquillity  the  exiled  royalty  of  Naples.  The 
continental  provinces  on  the  other  hand,  though  of  more 
ample  dimensions4,  and  therefore  naturally  becoming  the 
seat  of  any  common  government,  were  exposed  to  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  central  Italy  by  the  entire  want  of  a 
protecting  frontier,  and  were  thus  of  necessity  involved  in 
the  political  relations  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula. 

The  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  year  570,  was  the  epoch  of  the  division  of  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  with  the  latter  part  of  which 
division  Sicily  was  connected.  The  whole  of  these  countries 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Goths ;  and  when  Narses,  the 
general  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Justinian,  had  overpowered 
that  people,  they  were  all  alike  subjected  to  the  Greek  em- 
pire :  but,  the  Lombards  having  been  unable  to  complete 
their  reduction,  the  maritime  cities  of  the  southern  provinces, 
together  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  continued  to  be  dependent 
on  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

This  division  of  the  Italian  provinces  has  been  already 
represented  as  having  permitted  the  papacy  to  emerge  from 
the  subordinate  situation,  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied, 
being  enabled  by  its  position  between  the  two  rival  powers 
to  work  out  its  own  independence.  The  duchy  of  Benevento 
indeed,  which  comprehended  nine  of  the  twelve  southern 
provinces  of  the  peninsula5,  was  possessed  by  Lombards,  so 
that  this  people  encompassed  the  residence  of  the  pontiff. 
That  duchy  however  long  continued  separate  from  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  reduced  by 
the  Lombard  monarch,  it  was  this  very  combination,  so 
alarming  to  the  Roman  see,  which  drove  the  pontiff  to  seek 
protection  from  the  sovereigns  of  France,  and  thus  to  give 
being  to  the  original  and  fundamental  combination  of  the 
European  system.  The  duchy  was,  after  a  long  resistance, 

appears  to  have  been  on  that  account  applied  also  to  the  continental 
provinces.         4  The  continental  provinces  exceed  300  British  miles 
in  length,  and  extend  100  in  breadth.  Pinkerton,  ubi  supra. 
8  Giannone,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
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again,  reduced  by  Charlemagne,  but  the  conquest  was  so 
imperfectly  effected,  that  it  still  served  to  cover  the  more 
southern  provinces,  which  remained  in  a  nominal  subjection 
to  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  real  inde- 
pendence. 

From  the  combination  thus  formed  with  the  French  go- 
vernment a  considerable  tune  elapsed,  in  which  the  decay 
of  that  government  abandoned  Italy  to  its  own  internal 
agitations,  and  the  German  monarchy  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  preparing  itself  for  the  great  encounter  with  the 
see  of  Rome.  In  this  long  interval  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy,  with  Sicily,  were  subjected  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
whose  violences  appear  to  have  been  instrumental  to  the 
progress  of  Italian  policy  and  improvement. 

The  Saracens  invaded  Sicily  from  Africa  in  the  year  827, 
and  from  this  island  proceeded  in  the  year  833  to  ravage 
the  adjacent  countries  of  the  peninsula.  These  invaders 
were,  in  the  year  8396,  established  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory, and,  in  the  year  851,  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  adjacent  island,  except"  a  few  fortresses,  which  were 
retained  by  the  Greeks  to  the  conclusion  of  the  century. 
The  influence  of  the  violences,  to  which  the  Italians  were 
exposed  in  this  hostile  vicinage,  in  conjunction  with  the 
contemporary  ravages  of  the  Huns,  has  been  represented 
as  consisting  in  creating  a  necessity  of  surrounding  the  cities 
with  fortifications,  which,  by  inspiring  a  sentiment  of  strength 
and  security,  disposed  them  to  assert  political  independence. 
Another  influence  of  their  violences  also  operated  in  giving 
occasion  to  the  dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  the  great 
duchy  of  Benevento.  The  people  of  that  duchy7,  harassed 
during  twelve  years  by  the  Saracens,  were  forced  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  Louis  II.,  who  at  that  time  possessed  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  or  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  interposition  of  this  prince,  however  effectual  in 
driving  away  the  Saracens  to  their  own  settlement  at  Bari, 
was  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  duchy.  Louis  proceeded 
to  exercise  his  power  in  appeasing  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  Beneventans,  and  in  the  year  851  divided  the  duchy 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  retained  the  name  of  Bene- 

6  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  pp.  35,  36.  7  Giannone,  lib.  v. 
intr.  sez.  i. 
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vento,  while  the  other  was  named  the  principality  of  Salerno. 
The  Count  of  Capua  soon  revolted  against  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  and  afterwards  the  princes  of  Benevento  and  Sa- 
lerno, and  the  counts  of  Capua,  divided  their  respective  ter- 
ritories among  their  sons,  all  of  whom  struggled  to  establish 
their  independence. 

Denina,  with  the  feeling  natural  to  an  Italian,  has  la- 
mented the  destruction  of  this  great  principality8,  because, 
if  it  had  been  preserved  when  the  family  of  Charlemagne 
declined,  it  might  have  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  afforded  protection  to  the  southern 
provinces.  A  little  consideration  will  however  discover, 
that  the  actual  situation  of  these  provinces,  though  disas- 
trous to  themselves,  was  accommodated  to  the  political  ba- 
lance of  the  peninsula.  In  the  weakness  of  the  descendants 
of  Charlemagne  no  countervailing  power  was  required  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  neither  was  it  afterwards  necessary,  when 
the  Italian  princes  were  contending  for  the  succession  of 
the  crown  of  Italy  and  the  imperial  dignity.  When  indeed 
the  Italians  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  bestow  these 
distinctions  upon  Otho  I.  of  Germany,  the  power  of  that 
prince  required  a  counterpoise,  which  was  accordingly  pro- 
vided in  the  temporary  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  emperor  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  so  effectually, 
that  the  Greeks  of  Italy  were  strong  enough  to  give  to  the 
second  Otho  a  decisive  defeat. 

The  temporary  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  new  series  of  German  emperors,  which  prompted 
those  of  Constantinople  to  make  extraordinary  exertions, 
in  opposing  their  progress  in  Italy.  When  it  had  served 
to  restrain  that  progress,  it  was  speedily  ruined  by  the 
haughtiness  and  negligence  of  the  Greeks9,  and  room  was 
thus  made  for  the  formation  of  the  Norman  monarchy.  That 
it  should  have  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Normans, 
was  surely  advantageous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  general  system 
of  Europe.  The  degraded  slaves  of  the  eastern  empire 
would  have  been  the  very  worst  materials  for  constituting 
a  new  government  in  western  Europe,  whereas  the  Nor- 
mans brought  with  them  the  principles  and  habits  of  the 

8  Rdvol.  d'ltalie,  tome  ii.  p.  387.         9  Giannone,  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii. 
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feudal  polity,  which  involved  a  rude  kind  of  independence 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  congenial  to  the  governments 
of  the  west. 

Though  almost  the  whole  of  the  time,  which  intervened 
between  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saracens  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Normans,  was  a  period  of  political  weak- 
ness, it  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  immediate  and  pre- 
sent improvement.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in 
this  period  southern  Italy  was  ennobled  by  those  earlier 
republics,  which  presented  the  example  of  liberty  to  the 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  It  may  now  be  added, 
that  the  same  connections  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Sara- 
cens, from  which  the  distractions  of  this  country  originated, 
formed  a  twofold  communication  of  principles  of  refine- 
ment, which  gave  to  these  unhappy  provinces  their  pre- 
cedency in  commercial  activity,  and  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  in  those  times  the 
only  Christian  states  which  had  fleets  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean10; and  the  last  of  these  cities,  outstripping  the  others 
in  the  career  of  industry,  began  to  possess  itself  of  the 
valuable  traffic  of  the  east :  and  while  Salerno n,  having 
acquired  from  the  Saracens  the  knowledge  of  medicine, 
became  the  earliest  school  of  medical  science  among  Chris- 
tians, the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino12  was  distinguished 
for  its  attention  to  various  kinds  of  literature,  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Saracens,  and  to  the  classical  learning  of  the 
Greeks.- 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans,  however  consider- 
able in  its  consequences,  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
an  event  merely  contingent.  About  the  year  100213  some 
pilgrims  of  that  nation,  in  their  progress  to  Jerusalem, 
landed  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Arriving  at  a  time,  when  this 
country  was  distracted  by  internal  wars,  the  hardy  strangers 
were  soon  distinguished  as  powerful  auxiliaries.  Fifteen 
years  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  another  party,  the  leader 

10  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  pp.  648,  650.  u  Giannone 

lib.  x.  cap.  xi.  sez.  3.  r-  Ibid.,  sez.  2.  This  author  remarks,  that 
the  differences  between  the  emperors  of  the  west  and  the  popes,  and 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  incited  men  to  apply  their 
minds  to  study.  The  monastery  of  Cassino  had  been  built  by  Benedict 
in  the  year  529. — Ibid.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  sez.  4.  13  Revol.  d'ltalie, 
tome  iii.  p.  259. 
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of  which  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Normandy, 
having  killed  a  chieftain,  who  had  boasted  of  the  seduction 
of  his  daughter  ;  a  devout  desire  of  performing  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mount  Gargano  was  assigned  as  the  motive  of  their 
voyage,  but  it  was  probably  a  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  reports  sent  by  the  earlier  adventurers.  These,  like  the 
former,  engaged  as  auxiliaries  in  the  contentions  of  the 
southern  provinces,  and  at  length  obtained  a  fixed  esta- 
blishment in  a  post  between  Naples  and  Capua.  This  little 
establishment  encouraging  other  adventurers,  a  third  mi- 
gration was  about  the  year  1035  conducted  to  the  same 
country,  by  ten  sons  of  Tancred  a  Norman  count,  from 
whom  descended  the  conquerors  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The 
Greek  court  afforded  the  occasion  of  the  conquest,  having 
first  employed  the  Normans  as  auxiliaries  for  recovering 
Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  and  having  then  treated  them 
with  neglect,  while  the  absence  of  the  Greek  troops,  with- 
drawn from  the  continent  for  the  Sicilian  war,  favoured 
their  efforts  in  Italy. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  at  first  jealous  of  the  power 
of  the  Normans,  as  they  had  before  been  apprehensive  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  Lombards,  and  accordingly  were 
desirous  of  restraining  their  progress.  But  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, that  their  respective  interests  might  be  best  pro- 
moted by  co-operation;  and  it  appears  indeed  that  the 
Norman  principality  was  a  state  raised  up  at  the  very  crisis, 
in  which  its  support  had  become  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  papacy.  Leo  IX. u,  not  content  with  having  formed 
a  league  of  the  two  empires  against  the  Norman  adven- 
turers, led  in  person  an  army  against  them  in  the  year 
1053.  Having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
treated  by  his  conquerors  with  the  most  devout  veneration. 
The  pontiff  in  return  absolved  them  from  the  censures, 
which  he  had  previously  pronounced  against  them,  and 
assumed  the  right  of  granting  to  their  leader  the  investi- 
ture of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and  of  all  which  he  might  be 
able  to  conquer  in  Sicily,  as  of  fiefs  depending  on  the  see 
of  Rome15.  The  Normans,  while  they  treated  the  pontiff 

w  Hist,  des  Rep.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  274.  15  The  kingdom  of 

Naples  continued  to  be  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  consequence 
of  this  investiture,  which  the  Normans  willingly  accepted,  that  they 
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with  extreme  respect16,  were  careful  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  advantages  of  their  victory.  The  jealousy  of  the 
papal  see  was  therefore  still  excited,  but  the  embarrassing 
circumstances  of  the  papacy  compelled  the  pontiffs  to  be 
passive  spectators  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  new  prin- 
cipality, until  at  length,  in  the  year  1059 17,  Nicholas  II., 
unable  to  collect  an  army  like  Leo,  attacked  his  Norman 
neighbours  with  the  censures  of  the  church.  This  pro- 
ceeding caused  the  Norman  chieftain  to  court  the  friend- 
ship of  the  pontiff,  as  necessary  to  the  security  and  exten- 
sion of  his  power,  and  Nicholas  on  the  other  hand  was 
easily  persuaded  to  accept  that  of  the  duke,  as  the  only 
auxiliary  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  support  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest  with  the  German  emperor  on  the  famous 
question  of  investitures.  The  form  of  the  oath,  by  which 
the  Norman  duke  confirmed  his  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  deserves  attention  for  the  impiety,  with  which  the 
name  of  Peter  is  ranked  with  that  of  God.  He  described 
himself  as  '  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria  by  the  favour  of 
'  God  and  saint  Peter,  and  with  the  assistance  of  each  the 
*  future  duke  of  Sicily.'  The  appointment  simply  of  God 
would  have  been  understood  to  imply  independence,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  join  an  associate  in  the  work. 

Though  the  Normans  were  engaged  in  war  with  both 
empires,  they  prosecuted  their  enterprises  with  scarcely  any 
opposition  from  either18,  the  imperial  power  of  the  west 
being  enfeebled  by  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  or  occupied 
by  the  hostility  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  that  of  the  east  being 
violently  assailed  by  the  Turks.  The  Italian  possessions 
of  the  Greeks  were  accordingly,  in  the  year  1061,  reduced 
to  a  few  towns  and  castles  in  the  adjacent  extremity  of 
Italy ;  and,  while  the  Norman  duke  himself  pursued  his 
successes  in  Puglia  and  Calabria,  his  brother  determined  to 
wrest  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the  Saracens.  The  Sara- 
cen government  of  that  island  was  then  ripe  for  destruction. 

might  have  a  sanction  for  their  conquests. — Hist,  des  R6p.  Ital., 
tome  i.  p.  278.  Sicily  however  became  independent  of  the  Roman 
see,  when  Peter  of  Aragon,  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  dispossessed 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  protected  by  the  pope — Giannone,  lib. 
xxvi.  cap.  ii.  16  Ibid.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  iii.  iv.  "  Ibid.,  lib.  x. 

introd.  18  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  pp.  280,  281. 
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Twenty-six  years  before  the  Norman  invasion19  it  had  been 
so  torn  by  dissension,  that  it  became  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  principalities  almost  wholly  independent ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment had  proceeded  so  far,  that  each  town  was  the  seat 
of  a  prince  or  emir.  It  was  a  natural  result  of  these  dis- 
sensions, that  one  of  the  emirs  came  to  Reggio  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  the  Normans  against  his  adversary,  and 
thus  facilitated  their  descent.  So  inconsiderable  however 
was  the  number  of  the  invaders,  and,  so  imperfect  their 
subordination,  that  twenty-nine  years  elapsed  before  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  was  completed.  In  the  same  interval  of 
time  the  Norman  duke  had  also  accomplished  the  expulsion 
of  the  Greeks  from  Italy,  and  had  reduced  the  Lombard 
princes,  who  governed  the  divided  remains  of  the  great 
duchy  of  Benevento.  Thus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Normans  in  the  two  Sicilies  perfected  in  the  year  1080,  or 
fourteen  years  after  the  main  body  of  the  same  enterprising 
people  had  effected  the  conquest  of  England. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily 
were  in  this  manner  reduced  by  the  Normans,  Sicily  being 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Puglia;  and  when  it  shall 
have  been  considered,  that  the  memorable  struggle  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  with  the  imperial  power  had  begun  four  years 
before  that  event,  it  wUl  be  seen  how  well  it  was  adjusted 
in  time  to  the  exigency  of  the  church.  The  support  of 
the  Normans  was  not  required  in  the  commencement  of 
that  struggle,  for  a  rebellion  of  the  Saxons  was  the  instru- 
ment of  papal  aggression,  and  sufficiently  occupied  for  a 
time  the  attention  of  the  emperor ;  but  when  that  prince 
had  prevailed  against  the  pontiff,  and  had  even  possessed 
himself  of  Rome,  then  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  so- 
licit the  aid  of  the  Norman  duke  for  his  deliverance, 
and  to  retire  for  safety  into  the  territory  of  his  protector. 
This  crisis  of  the  papacy20  occurred  in  the  year  1084,  or 

19  Hist,  des  Re"publ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  p.  281—285.  «>  Ibid.,  p. 

196.  The  Normans  on  this  occasion  committed  great  destruction, 
and  from  that  time  the  ancient  city  has  remained  almost  deserted, 
the  population  having  been  removed  beyond  the  Capitol  into  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  pope  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  the 
following  year,— Ibid.  p.  197. 
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four  years  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  successes 
of  the  Normans.  Nor  was  Gregory  the  only  pontiff,  who 
found  a  convenient  support  in  the  aid  of  these  Normans, 
for  when  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry  IV.  renewed  the 
contention  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  pontiffs,  Paschal  II. 
and  Calixtus  II.,  found  the  Norman  princes  ever  ready 
to  assist  them. 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  great  contest,  which  was 
compromised  in  the  year  1122,  by  the  concordat  of  Ca- 
lixtus II.,  the  support  of  such  a  power  as  that  of  the  Nor- 
mans ceased  to  be  necessary  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and 
even  after  some  time  the  southern  government  became 
connected  with  Germany,  and  appeared  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  that  very  see,  which  it  had  so  seasonably  pro- 
tected. The  internal  situation  and  external  relations  of 
the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  this  period  are  now 
to  be  considered,  that  it  may  be  seen,  whether  it  continued 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  was 
placed,  so  as  to  discharge  the  functions  of  its  subordinate 
character. 

Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke,  who  first  united 
into  one  dominion  the  Greek  provinces  of  Puglia  and  Ca- 
labria, and  the  Lombard  principalities  of  Benevento,  soon 
manifested  what  a  disturbing  influence  would  be  exercised 
by  a  powerful  government  in  this  part  of  the  system  of 
Europe.  Having  been  successful  in  his  enterprises  against 
the  Greeks  in  Italy,  he  was  naturally  prompted  to  seek  a 
further  gratification  of  his  ambition  by  attacking  them  in 
their  own  country.  In  the  very  following  year21,  therefore, 
he  passed  the  sea,  and  having  invested  Durazzo,  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who  had  come  to  its 
relief.  He  was  then,  indeed,  recalled  to  Italy  by  a  rebel- 
lion, and  was  afterwards  occupied  some  time  in  protecting 
Gregory  VII.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  freed  from 
these  engagements,  he  resumed  his  enterprise,  but  died  in 
Cephalonia,  when  he  was  beginning  his  operations.  Such 
must  naturally  have  been  the  direction  of  the  efforts  of  any 
vigorous  government,  placed  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  weak- 
ness and  decay  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  restoration  of  Greece 
was  no  part  of  the  new  system  of  Europe,  it  was  necessary 
21  Hist,  des  Republ.  Hal.,  tome  i.  pp.  287,  288. 
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that  the  neighbouring  government  of  the  two  Sicilies  should 
be  incapable  of  indulging  the  propensity.  The  project  of 
Robert  Guiscard  was  accordingly  arrested,  first  by  the  dis- 
orders of  Italy,  and  then  by  his  death.  The  valour  of  the 
Normans  was  afterwards  diverted  to  Palestine,  where22  it 
furnished  themes  for  the  genius  of  the  epic  poet  of  Italy ; 
and  the  government,  except  during  the  short  interval  ne- 
cessary for  the  formation  of  the  monarchy,  then  sunk  into 
a  debility,  which  rendered  it  an  inoffensive  neighbour  of 
the  weakness  of  Greece. 

The  grandson  of  Robert  Guiscard23  having  died  without 
issue  in  the  year  1127,  the  whole  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Normans,  which  had  been  previously  divided,  was  inherited 
by  Roger  II.  great  count  of  Sicily,  the  son  of  a  count  of 
the  same  name,  who  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
island.  Inflamed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  grandeur,  he 
became  ambitious  of  a  higher  title  than  that  of  duke,  to 
which  he  had  thus  succeeded  M,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  papal  schism,  to  procure  from 
the  antipope,  whom  he  supported  for  this  purpose,  a  grant 
of  the  royal  dignity.  He  was  not,  however,  content  with 
the  mere  title  of  a  king,  but  laboured  to  extend  and  secure 
his  power  among  his  Italian  subjects.  Amalfi25  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  him  the  privileges,  which  it  had  continued 
to  enjoy  under  the  Norman  government :  the  barons,  who 
had  maintained  an  almost  complete  independence,  were 
successively  compelled  to  submission ;  and  Naples,  the  last 
of  the  republics  of  southern  Italy,  was  subdued  in  the 
year  1138,  after  a  most  determined  resistance.  Repub- 
lican independence  was  thus  abandoned  to  the  northern 
Italians,  and  the  new  monarchy  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  structure. 

22  Boemond  and  Tancred,  celebrated  by  Tasso,  were  the  son  and 
nephew  of  Robert  Guiscard.  Boemond  was  a  son  of  Robert  by  a  mar- 
riage, the  dissolution  of  which  reduced  him  to  bastardy. — Hist.  des. 
Repub.  Ital.  tome  i.  p.  289.  M  Ibid.,  p.  290.  u  The  title  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  Innocent  II.,  in  the  year  1139,  when  he  had  taken  that  pon- 
tiff prisoner. — Giannone,  lib.  xi.  cap.  3.  By  a  concordat  concluded 
with  pope  Urban  II.,  in  the  year  1097,  Roger  had  obtained  for  him- 
self and  his  successors  the  quality  of  born  legate  of  the  holy  see,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of 
Sicily.— Tableau  des  Revol.  de  1'Europe,  tome  i.  p.  124,  note  2. 

28  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  i.  pp.  295-308. 
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The  Norman  dynasty  of  the  Sicilian  government,  which 
had  been  begun  in  the  year  1 130,  subsisted  to  the  year  1 194, 
or  sixty-four  years,  being  then  succeeded  by  Henry  VI.  of 
Germany,  who  had  married  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  the 
third  of  the  Norman  princes.  Twenty-four  years  of  that 
interval  had  been  occupied  by  the  active  reign  of  the 
founder.  The  forty  following  years  composed  a  period  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  impotency  of  the  government,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  accession  of  Frederic,  the  son  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1197,  it  was  dis- 
tracted by  struggles  for  succeeding  to  the  throne,  left 
vacant  by  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  reigning  family. 

The  claim  of  succession  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  acquired 
by  the  marriage  of  Constantia,  appears  to  have  borne  an 
important  relation  to  the  interests  both  of  Italy  and  of 
Germany.  This  claim  diverted  the  emperors  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  project,  which  Frederic  I.  had  formed 
against  the  liberty  of  Lombardy86;  and  even  that  prince, 
deskous  of  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  young 
republics  of  that  country,"  in  his  more  distant  enterprise, 
was  induced  to  promote  their  union,  instead  of  encouraging 
their  dissension,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  his  policy. 
The  cities  of  Germany  also  found  the  crisis  most  favour- 
able to  their  aggrandisement,  the  emperors,  who  were  able 
and  enterprising  princes,  being  drawn  away  from  the  di- 
rection of  their  domestic  administration  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
remote  object. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  consider,  what  at  this  time  be- 
came of  the  balance  of  Italy,  to  the  support  of  which  the 
aid  of  the  Normans  had  been  indispensable,  and  how  did 
the  papacy  maintain  itself,  when  it  was  pressed  on  both 
sides  by  the  power  of  its  adversary.  In  other  times  the 
equilibrium  of  Italy  would  probably  have  sunk  under  the 
power  of  such  a  combination,  but  at  this  particular  time 
the  interests  of  Italy  and  the  papacy  found  a  resource  -in 
the  military  fanaticism  of  the  age.  Frederic  I.,  who,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  prepared  the  union  of  the  Sicilies 
with  Germany  and  the  empire,  was  induced  to  undertake  a 
crusade,  in  which  he  died;  and  Frederic  II.,  the  grandson 

28  Hist,  des  RepubL  Ital.,  tome  ii.  pp..  264,  265. 
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of  the  former,  who  first  succeeded  to  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Sicilian  throne,  was  bound  by  such  an 
engagement  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  career27,  and 
even  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  marriage,  which  should  give 
him  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem28.  This  engage- 
ment embarrassed  all  the  efforts  of  the  emperor,  nor  did 
his  actual  fulfilment  of  it  protect  him  from  the  hostility  of 
Rome,  for  the  censures,  which  his  reluctance  had  provoked, 
followed  him  to  the  scene  of  his  triumph  in  the  east29. 
Driven  to  desperation,  he  at  length  almost  overpowered  the 
adversary,  by  whom  he  was  so  unrelentingly  opposed,  when 
his  unexpected  death  preserved  the  independence  of  the 
papacy. 

For  this  renewal  of  the  contention  with  the  empire  the 
Roman  see  had  been  prepared,  in  the  year  1198,  by  the 
election  of  a  pontiff,  Innocent  III.,  in  every  respect  quali- 
fied to  maintain  the  cause,  of  which  Gregory  VII.  had  been 
more  than  a  century  before  the  original  champion30.  Equal 
to  Gregory  in  purity  of  character,  he  was  superior  to  him 
in  literary  attainments,  as  the  time  in  which  he  governed 
the  church  was  nearer  to  the  restoration  of  literature  ;  and, 
as  the  part,  which  he  had  to  support,  was  rather  political 
than  ecclesiastical,  so  was  his  conduct  actuated  rather  by 
the  daring  ambition  of  a  statesman,  than,  like  that  of  Gre- 
gory, by  the  misdirected  zeal  of  a  monk.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a  similar  preparation  had  been  made  for  this  pontiff,  as 
for  Gregory,  in  the  forged  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  decretals  of  Isidorus,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  had  laid  for  Gregory  the  foundation  of  the 
papal  supremacy  ;  and  the  more  perfect  collection  of  Gra- 
tian,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bologna,  framed  about  the  year 
115031,  established  for  Innocent  more  distinct  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion. 

Armed  with  the  authority  thus  furnished  by  Gratian, 
Innocent  strenuously  availed  himself  of  various  favourable 
contingencies  for  realizing  the  project  of  a  pontifical  empire. 
In  Germany  the  contention  between  Philip  and  Otho  IV. 

27  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  344.  28  With  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem.  29  Under  the  pretext  that  he 
had  sailed  unabsolved.  30  Gregory  VII.  had  been  elected  pope  in 
the  year  1073.  31  Butler's  Horse  Juridicse  Subsecivse,  p.  163. 
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afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  interposing  in  behalf  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  afterwards  drove  from  the  throne  ;  in  Eng- 
land the  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of  John  enabled  him  to 
trample  upon  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and  he  induced  the 
king  of  Aragon  to  render  his  dominions  subject  and  tributary 
to  the  Roman  see32.  And,  while  he  was  thus  vigilant  and 
active  in  extending  and  strengthening  the  external  power  of 
his  see,  he  was  not  less  careful  to  secure  its  temporal  founda- 
tion. In  the  very  commencement  of  his  papacy  he  availed 
himself  of  a  favourable  crisis  for  acquiring  an  influence  over 
the  unsettled  government  of  Rome33 ;  and,  when  he  ad- 
vanced Frederic  II.  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  he  obtained 
from  him  a  renunciation  of  the  long-disputed  possessions  of 
the  countess  Matilda,  which  was  finally  executed  sixty-six 
years  afterwards  by  the  emperor  Rodolph34. 

Frederic,  whom  the  fears  of  his  mother  Constantia  had 
consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent35,  was  considered 
by  him  as  a  prince,  with  whose  pretensions  he  might  awe 
and  control  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  but  without  any  in- 
tention of  uniting  the  Sicilian  monarchy  with  the  empire. 
When,  however,  Otho  IV.,  for  whom  he  had  procured  the 
German  crown,  disappointed  his  expectations,  he  ventured  to 
place  on  that  throne  his  ward,  the  young  king  of  Sicily.  He 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  mischief  of  such  an  appointment, 
by  stipulating  for  the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Sicily ; 
but  Frederic  contrived  to  evade  the  observance  of  this 
condition,  and  it  was  at  length  the  death  of  this  prince, 
which  preserved  the  Roman  see  from  subjection.  The 
combination  of  the  Sicilian  government  with  Germany  was, 
indeed,  a  forced  state  of  things,  arising  from  temporary 

32  Mosheim,  cent,  xiii.,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  33  The  authority  of  the 

senate  had  been  definitively  acknowledged  in  the  year  1191,  by  Ce- 
lestin  III.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Innocent  III.;  but  in  the 
very  next  year  the  Romans  suppressed  the  senate,  and,  in  imitation 
of  other  cities,  appointed  a  foreign  and  military  magistrate,  whom 
they  intitled  the  senator,  and  invested  -with  all  the  powers  of  that 
body.  They  fluctuated  for  some  time  between  the  government  of 
one,  and  that  of  many  senators,  until,  in  the  year  1207,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Innocent  III.,  the  government  was  finally  vested  in  a  single 
senator. — Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  ii.  pp.  308 — 310.  M  In  the 
year  1278.  The  state  of  the  church  then  acquired  the  extent,  which 
it  preserved  to  our  own  days. — Ibid.,  tome  iii.  p.  462.  *  Ibid., 

tome  ii.  p.  336. 
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causes,  and  suited  only  to  exercise  a  temporary  agency  in 
favouring  the  interests  of  the  republics  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
states  of  Germany,  by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  em- 
peror. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1250,  gave  occasion  to  the  plan  of  dissolving  a 
combination,  which  had  proved  to  be  so  dangerous36.  The 
first  project  of  the  pontiff,  Innocent  IV.,  was  to  annex  to 
his  see  the  dominions  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  as  fiefs  de- 
volved to  it  by  the  deposition  of  Frederic,  pronounced  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Lyons,  where  that  pontiff  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  refuge.  He  soon,  however,  discovered 
that  his  power  was  unequal  to  the  enterprise,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invite  some  foreign  prince  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  feudal  dependency  of  the 
papacy.  The  ambition  of  the  pontiff  was  twice  frustrated  ; 
first,  by  the  efforts  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Frederic  II.,  and  then  by  the  resistance  of  Manfred,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  same  prince,  who  assumed  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  Sicilies,  first  as  regent  in  the  name  of  Conradin 
the  son  of  Conrad,  and  afterwards  for  himself.  Thus 
disappointed,  the  pontiff  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  en- 
gage either  the  brother,  or  the  son,  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed with  Charles  of  Anjou37,  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Europe  beneath  the  rank  of  a  sovereign.  This  prince  was 
instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  whose  sisters  were 
queens  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

It  deserves  attention,  that  the  king  of  Aragon38  had 
rendered  himself  objectionable  to  the  pontiff,  by  forming 
a  matrimonial  alliance  between  his  son  Peter  and  a  second 
Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred  then  king  of  Sicily. 
This  connexion  afterwards  procured  for  the  Spanish  family 
the  government  of  the  insular  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it 
contributed  to  direct  the  choice  of  the  pontiff  to  a  French 
prince,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  subsequent  separation 

36  Hist  des  Republ.  Ital.  tome  iii.  pp.  128,  145.  37  He  was  count 
of  Anjou,  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  a  great  part  of  Piedmont.  He 
was  count  of  Anjou  in  his  own  right,  and  had  acquired  the  rest  by 
marriage. — Giannone,  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.  sez.  1.  "  Hist,  des  Republ. 
ItaL,  tome  iii.  pp.  334,  335. 
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of  the  two  Sicilies  into  the  distinct  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and 
Naples. 

These  various  enterprises  and  negotiations  were  begun  in 
the  year  1253,  and  concluded  in  the  year  1266,  when  Charles 
acquired  possession  of  the  kingdom,  his  adversary  Manfred 
having  been  defeated  and  slain.  It  still  remained  that  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies  should  be  reduced  to  a  state,  in  which 
he  should  not  be  formidable  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Charles, 
the  friend  of  the  pontiff,  had  attained  to  a  degree  of  power 
alarming  to  the  independence  of  the  papacy39.  By  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Roman  see  he  was  senator  of  Rome,  imperial 
vicar  in  Tuscany,  and  in  this  character  master  of  all  its  cities, 
governor  of  Bologna,  and,  therefore,  master  also  of  the  Guelf 
cities  of  Romagna,  protector  of  the  marquess  of  Este,  and 
thereby  ruler  of  the  marche  of  Trevisa,  and,  moreover,  lord 
of  many  cities  of  Piedmont.  The  burthen  of  such  protection 
was  soon  found  to  be  oppressive,  and  the  pope  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  play  the  emperor  Rodolph  and  the  king  of  Sicily 
one  against  the  other,  thus  inducing  each  to  make  renun- 
ciations favourable  to  his  see.  By  this  policy  the  king  was 
for  a  time  reduced  to  his  proper  territories40 ;  but  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  controlled, 
he  caused  another  to  be  elected,  by,  whom  all  the  precautions 
of  his  predecessor  were  immediately  annulled,  the  king 
having  even  fixed  the  residence  of  the  new  pontiff  at  Viter- 
bo,  that  he  might  more  conveniently  direct  his  measures. 
Even  Italy,  however,  did  not  satisfv  the  ambition  of  this 
prince,  who  meditated  an  expedition  against  the  Grecian 
emperor.  But  a  private  individual  armed  against  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  and  his  French  fol- 
lowers had  outraged.  Sicily  was  accordingly  soon  torn  from 
his  Italian  territories,  to  constitute  under  a  Spanish  dynasty 
a  separate  and  rival  sovereignty ;  and  Charles  was  thus  at 
once  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  power,  and  menaced 
by  the  near  vicinage  of  a  formidable  adversary. 

John  of  Procida,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  German  family 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Sicilies,  was  the  mover  of  this  im- 
portant revolution41.  He  despaired  of  inducing  the  conti- 

39  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iii.  pp.  456,  457.        40  Ibid.,  pp, 
470-473.        41  Ibid.,  pp.  477,  478.     Charles  had  removed  the  royal 
residence  from  Palermo  to  Naples,  that  he  might  watch  the  pope, 
\OL.    I.  P 
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nental  provinces  to  make  any  effort  in  favour  of  Constantia 
the  daughter  of  Manfred,  because  they  were  subject  to  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  government.  Sicily,  how- 
ever, presented  a  favourable  field,  not  only  as  being  remote 
from  inspection,  but  because  on  that  account  it  had  been 
subjected  to  more  grievous  oppression.  To  Sicily  he  ac- 
cordingly repaired,  and  there  he  laboured  indefatigably  to 
collect  and  concentrate  that  fury  of  revenge42,  which  the  last 
of  outrages  had  sufficiently  excited.  From  the  Greek  em- 
peror too,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Charles, 
he  procured  supplies  of  money,  with  which  he  enabled  Peter 
of  Aragon  to  aid  the  insurrection,  in  support  of  the  pretension 
of  his  queen. 

The  insurrection,  which  happened  in  the  year  1282,  has 
been  named  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  from  the  occasion  on  which 
it  commenced.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy,  the  secret  of  which  had  been 
preserved  two  years  with  undeviating  fidelity  through  hatred 
of  the  French.  The  historian  of  the  Italian  republics  how- 
ever represents  its  author  as  forming  no  specific  conspiracy43, 
but  only  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  waiting 
with  his  confidential  agents  for  the  commotion,  to  which 
some  new  outrage  was  sure  to  furnish  provocation.  That 
provocation  was  an  insult  offered  to  a  young  woman  of  Pa- 
lermo, under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  when  she 
was  going,  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  agreeably  to  a 
solemn  usage,  to  hear  the  vesper-service  at  a  neighbouring 
church,  on  an  Easter  Monday.  Prepared  as  the  Sicilians 
had  been  for  vengeance,  they  rose  upon  the  French,  and 
four  thousand  persons  were  in  this  first  night  sacrificed  to 
the  popular  indignation.  The  example  of  Palermo  influencing 
the  rest  of  the  island,  the  insurrection  was  slowly  diffused 
through  all  the  other  towns  and  villages,  and  before  the  end 
of  April,  the  French  governor,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops, 
was  forced  to  retire  to  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Sicilian  character  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 

and  maintain  an  easier  communication  with  his  other  territories. — 
Giannone,  lib.  xx.  cap.  1.  sez.  2.  42  '  By  that  last  outrage, 

•which  in  all  places  has  precipitated  the  fall  of  tyrants,  the  women 
were  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers." — Hist,  des  Republ. 
Ital.,  tome  Hi.  p.  480.  «  Ibid.,  p.  489. 
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the  single  Frenchman,  who  had  not  disregarded  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity,  was  safely  and  honourably  transported 
thither  with  his  whole  family. 

Still  however  the  revolution  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  and 
would  have  been  impracticable44,  if  Sicily  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  its  separation  from  the  continent,  for  the  actual  loss 
of  soldiers  sustained  from  the  massacre  was  not  considerable45, 
in  comparison  with  the  forces  which  Charles  continued  to 
command,  and,  even  with  this  advantage  of  position,  Frederic, 
the  third  of  the' Spanish  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  was  at  last  forced 
to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which  the  reversion  of  his  crown  was 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Naples.  The  arrangement  was  how- 
ever frustrated  by  subsequent  events48,  and,  in  the  year  1442, 
it  was  even  reversed,  for  the  family  of  Aragon  then  added 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom  to  their  own  island,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  war  occasioned  by  the  revolution  of  Sicily  had  a  two- 
fold operation.-  By  occupying  and  exhausting  the  whole 
energy  of  the  Angevine  princes47,  it  suffered  Italy  to  secure 
that  independence,  which  the  great  power  of  Charles  had  so 
much  endangered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  dissolved  the  con- 
nexion, which  had  subsisted  between  Sicily  and  Aragon. 
The  exposed  situation  of  Aragon48,  which  had  been  assailed 
by  the  forces  both  of  Castile  and  France,  had  determined  its 
kings  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Sicilians  ;  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  renounced  all  connexion  with  the  country  of  their 
sovereigns,  while  they  continued  to  adhere  to  the  succession. 

44  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  iv.  p.  3.  45  It  amounted  to 
4000,  whereas,  for  an  expedition  to  the  east,  he  had  assembled  10,000 
horsemen,  and  a  proportional  number  of  infantry. —  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

^u  At  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  who  left  only  an  infant  son,  the  Spa- 
niards had  become  so  odious,  that  a  powerful  party  was  formed  to  in- 
vite Robert  king  of  Naples  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
that  prince  was  then  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  and,  having  no 
male  issue,  was  bequeathing  his  own  kingdom  to  a  long  series  of  con- 
fusion and  misery.  These  things  occurred  in  the  year  1342,  and  the 
re-union  was  postponed  exactly  a  century,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  was  effected  in  the  contrary  manner.  Giannone  has  noticed  the 
offer  made  to  Robert,  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  as  an  evident 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  fortune  sports  with  men. — Lib.  xxii. 
cap.  3.  1  should  rather  choose  to  call  the  whole  combination  of 
events  an  instance  of  an  overruling  providence.  47  Hist,  des  Republ. 
Ital.,  tome  iv.  pp.  2,  3.  «  m^  pp>  93—96. 
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In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
establishment  of  a  French  family  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
we  cannot  fail  to  remark  a  very  extraordinary  adaptation. 
If  Charles  of  Anjou  had  not  been  at  first  rendered  consider- 
able in  Italy,  he  could  not  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing from  the  emperor  Rodolph  a  final  admission  of  the 
territorial  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see.  If,  with  his  original 
possessions,  he  had  continued  to  govern  the  two  Sicilies, 
that  see  would  but  have  exchanged  a  distant  master,  em- 
barrassed by  the  difficulties  of  an  elective  and  scarcely  con- 
nected government,  for  a  prince  in  its  immediate  vicinage, 
who  could  exert  much  greater  power,  though  sovereign  of 
much  less  territory.  The  Italian  aggrandisement  of  this 
prince  was  reduced  by  the  policy  of  the  pope,  when  it  had 
done  its  work ;  and  by  the  revolution  of  Sicily,  a  political 
balance  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  constituted,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  independence  of  Italy,  when  the  emperors 
had  lost  all  their  authority  in  that  country,  and  the  papacy 
was,  after  twenty-three  years,  to  be  removed  to  France. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  monarchy  of 
the  two  Sicilies  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  history  by  a  consideration  of  general  interest,  for 
the  dawn  of  the  poetic  day  of  modern  Italy  first  broke  upon 
the  court  of  the  Sicilian  monarch.  While  the  cities  of 
northern  Italy  spoke  a  various  jargon49,  rather  than  a  na- 
tional language,  and  were  even  inclined  to  adopt  the  dialect 
of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Provence,  which  had  been 
rendered  popular  by  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  the 
poets  of  Sicily  prepared  by  their  songs  that  speech,  which 
was  soon  to  be  rendered  illustrious  by  the  genius  of  Dante, 
the  first  Italian  verses  having  been  composed  under  the 
government  of  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy. 
Remote  from  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  Provence,  and 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  court,  the  country  of 
Theocritus,  since  so  degraded  and  so  barbarous,  became 
conscious  of  the  power,  with  which  it  had  been  gifted  by 
nature,  and  uttered  the  strains,  which  the  great  poet  of 
Italy  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  muse. 

49  Hist,  des  Republ.  Ital.,  tome  ii.  pp.  493—495. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  history  of  Germany,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Germanic,  in  the  year  840,  to  the  death  of  Otho  I. 
in  the  year  973. 

Louis  the  Germanic,  king  of  Germany,  in  the  year  840 — Aristocracy 
formed  by  him — All  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  united  under 
Charles  the  fat,  884 — Germany  finally  separated,  888— Hungarians 
invited  into  Germany,  893  or  894 — Aristocracy  independent  and 
monarchy  elective,  911 — Saxon  dynasty  begun,  919 — Towns  built 
and  encouraged — Otho  I.  becomes  emperor,  962. 

THE  imperial  dignity,  originally  restored  for  Charlemagne 
in  the  year  800,  was  in  the  year  962  permanently  connected 
with  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  thereby  a  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  was  formed  between  that  country  and  Italy, 
the  kingdom  of  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  transferred 
to  the  German  monarch.  The  Germanic  government  was, 
therefore,  that,  upon  which  Italy  from  that  time  more  im- 
mediately acted.  Germany  was  not,  indeed,  fitted  for  re- 
ceiving all  the  various  influences  of  social  improvement, 
which  were  brought  into  activity  amidst  the  agitations  of 
the  Italian  republics.  Literature  could  not  soon  find  con- 
genial dispositions  in  a  country,  which  had  not  been  inclu- 
ded within  the  ancient  empire,  and  was  but  rescued  from 
barbarism  by  the  re-action  of  France.  These,  therefore, 
were  primarily  communicated  to  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope more  favourably  circumstanced  for  their  reception. 
But  there  were  other  influences,  which  required  only  such 
political  arrangements,  as  might  subsist  in  a  country  thus 
conquered  to  civilisation,  if  adapted  to  its  geographical 
circumstances.  Though  the  literary  taste  of  Italy  could 
not  easily  be  imparted  to  Germany,  because  the  intellectual 
character  was  not  yet  formed  within  it,  the  industry  of 
that  country  might  find  an  easy  transmission  into  a  region 
so  well  accommodated  to  the  interior  traffic  of  Europe ; 
and  accordingly  the  great  confederacy  of  the  hanseatic  or 
associated  cities  extended  throughout  the  west  the  commerce, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  Italian  states.  The  policy  of 
Italy  tdo  might  be  as  successfully  communicated,  because 
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the  reception  of  it  depended  upon  political,  rather  than 
upon  moral  circumstances ;  and,  as  the  same  combination 
acted  powerfully  upon  both  countries,  their  political  cir- 
cumstances acquired  a  very  remarkable  correspondence. 
The  same  struggle  of  the  papacy  and  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  broke  into  a  multitude  of  independent  states  the 
Italian  dominion  of  the  German  emperors,  affected  also, 
though  less  decisively,  their  domestic  territory.  The  Ger- 
manic part  of  the  empire,  therefore,  though  not,  like  the 
Italian,  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  pretension,  was,  how- 
ever, so  loosened  in  its  structure,  that  its  members  were  in 
a  sort  of  middle  state  between  independence  and  connexion ; 
and  thus  was  prepared  a  most  singular  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, which  bore  a  relation  to  Italy  in  the  little  de- 
pendence of  its  numerous  parts,  while  it  corresponded  to 
the  monarchies  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  the 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  sovereign. 

In  reviewing  the  various  organisation  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  system  of  Europe,  the  Germanic  em- 
pire solicits  a  large  proportion  of  our  attention.  The 
space,  which  it  covered  in  the  map  of  Europe,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  much  consideration.  Indepen- 
dently of  Hungary1  it  extended  six  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  five  hundred  from  east  to  west ;  and 
if  that  territory  be  included,  as  it  may  in  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive  view,  the  Germanic  government  reached  almost 
entirely  across  the  continent,  from  the  German  ocean  to 
the  Black  Sea.  And,  though  the  great  debility  of  its 
loosely  constructed  government  diminished  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  empire  on  the  interests  of  Europe,  yet  was 
it  that  very  laxity  of  combination,  which  gave  to  it  a  pecu- 
liar character  and  importance,  as  a  component  member  of 
the  general  system.  It  was  the  independence  of  the  nume- 
rous states  of  the  empire,  which  permitted  the  formation 
of  the  hanseatic  confederacy,  so  important  to  the  early  ex- 
tension of  the  commerce  of  Europe ;  it  was  this  indepen- 
dence which  rendered  the  empire  the  immediate  organ  of 
the  federative  policy  of  more  modern  ages,  received,  in- 
deed, originally  from  the  combinations  of  the  numerous  and 
wholy  independent  governments  of  Italy,  but  introduced 
1  Pinkerton's  Modern  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 
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into  the  general  system  by  the  more  extended  relations  of 
the  Germanic  states ;  and  it  was  also  the  same  indepen- 
dence, which  presented  a  field  for  the  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion of  the  reformation,  and  thereby  furnished  to  the  gene- 
ral system,  not  only  a  grand  principle  of  religious  and  even 
intellectual  improvement,  but  also  a  permanent  division  of 
political  parties,  and  a  steady  balance  of  political  interests. 
As  a  single  government,  Germany  exhibited  an  unwieldly 
magnitude,  scarcely  able  to  maintain  the  connection  of  its 
parts ;  as  a  member  of  the  general  system  of  Europe,  it 
exercised  the  most  important  functions,  for  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  specially  constructed.  It  appears  as  if  an 
organic  embryo  had  been  introduced  into  the  centre  of  a 
great  inert  mass,  to  diffuse  throughout  the  whole,  its  vivi- 
fying influences,  and  transform  it  into  an  active  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  assimilated  to  its  own.  The  empire  was 
in  truth  a  miniature  of  the  future  system  of  Europe,  not 
only  in  the  variety  and  the  general  independence  of  its 
numerous  parts,  but  also  in  their  federative  combinations. 
Germany  had  successfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Roman  armies3,  chiefly  because  it  was  destitute  of  cities, 
for  a  wilderness  may  be  overrun,  but,  if  its  inhabitants  are 
willing  to  be  free,  can  scarcely  be  subdued.  The  Romans 
were  accordingly  reduced  to  satisfy  their  vanity  with  be- 
stowing the  appellations  of  first  and  second  Germany 3  upon 
two  provinces  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rhine. 
When  the  Franks  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves within  the  empire,  it  was  natural  that  other  tribes  of 
Germany  should  imitate  their  example,  and  endeavour  to 
share  the  spoil  of  their  success ;  but  Clovis,  the  founder 
of  the  French  monarchy,  turned  on  the  Alemanni 4,  who 
have  given  their  name  to  modern  Germany,  and  subjected 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  to  his  authority.  The  wars 
of  Charlemagne  completed  what  had  been  tRus  begun  by 
Clovis,  and  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  intermediate  kings. 

2  Schmidt,  tome  i.  p.  72.  3  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  3,  4.  Mentz 
was  the  capital  of  the  one,  and  Cologne  of  the  other.  4  Two 
conjectures  concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  have  been  proposed, 
one  deriving  it  from  atte  signifying  all,  and  from  manne  signifying 
man,  as  expressing  an  association  of  various  tribes,  the  other  referring 
it  to  the  river  Atmuhl  in  Franconia,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
named  Alemon. — Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  118.  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  3. 
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The  Saxons  were  by  that  monarch  compelled,  after  a  final 
struggle  of  thirty  years,  to  submit  to  his  dominion ;  and 
Germany  at  length  became  a  province  of  that  extensive 
empire,  which  was  afterwards  modified  into  the  principal 
system  of  the  European  governments. 

The  reduction  of  Germany  was  completed  by  Charle- 
magne5 in  the  year  803,  and  in  the  year  840  it  began  to 
be  formed  into  a  distinct  state,  his  grandson  Louis,  sur- 
named  the  Germanic,  having  succeeded  to  it  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Louis  the  debonnaire,  as  his  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, which  apportionment  was  confirmed  three  years  after- 
wards by  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  The  intervening  thirty- 
seven  years,  during  which  it  had  remained  in  the  situation 
of  a  province,  served  to  give  to  its  parts  a  combination 
and  consistency,  of  which  they  had  been  destitute,  and  to 
qualify  it  for  assuming  the  character  of  a  sovereign  state. 

This  advantage  it  owed  to  the  circumstance,  that  Char- 
lemagne had  but  one  legitimate  son6.  As  the  latter  had 
three  sons,  the  empire  at  his  death  became  divided  into  as 
many  parts,  and  Germany  became  a  separate  government. 
Forty-eight  years  however  elapsed  before  the  separation 
became  complete  and  permanent,  for  Charles,  one  of  the 
sons  of  this  first  monarch  of  Germany,  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  the  dominions,  which  had  been  governed  by 
Charlemagne,  and  restored  for  a  time  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  But  this  restoration  was  of  very  short  continu- 
ance, and  only  preparatory  to  its  final  dissolution.  The 
entire  incapacity  of  Charles  the  fat  became  visible  to  every 
eye  ;  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  driven  from  the 
throne  by  the  general  indignation  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
advancement  of  Arnold,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Char- 
lemagne, to  the  separate  throne  of  Germany,  in  the  year 
888 ',  was  at  once  the  beginning  of  its  independence  in 

6  On  this  occasion  he  instituted  among  the  Saxons  the  secret 
tribunal  of  Westphalia,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  note 
10  of  the  fifth  chapter.  That  its  jurisdiction  was  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  government,  appears  from  this,  that  the 
Saxons  themselves  required  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  who  began 
his  reign  in  the  year  1024,  that  it  should  be  confirmed. — Pfeffel, 
tome  i.  pp.  35,  36.  6  He  left  indeed  a  grandson,  Bernard,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  7  He  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Carloman,  eldest  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic. 
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regard  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  epoch  of  its 
lasting  distinctness.  Another  step  was  indeed  still  neces- 
sary for  rendering  the  independence  of  Germany  complete, 
so  gradual  was  the  process,  by  which  it  was  detached  from 
the  parent-empire  of  Europe.  It  was  still  the  family  of 
Charlemagne,  which  occupied  the  throne,  though  not  in  a 
legitimate  descent.  Twelve  years  were  employed  in  this 
concluding  transition.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  a 
second  Louis,  the  son  and  successor  of  Arnold,  died  un- 
married ;  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  Germany  became 
extinct  at  his  death ;  and  the  notorious  incapacity  of 
Charles  the  simple,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  French 
dynasty,  compelled  the  German  chieftains  to  resort  to  a 
formal  election.  Even  then  however  the  family  of  Char- 
lemagne could  scarcely  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  throne, 
as  there  was  not  perhaps  any  of  the  greater  nobles8,  who 
was  not  descended  from  that  prince  by  a  female. 
.  Germany  was,  at  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty9,  occupied  by  five  ^distinct  nations,  the  Franks,  the 
Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  the  Suabians,  and  the  Lorrainers, 
among  which  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  held  the  principal 
stations,  the  former  commanding  the  southern,  the  latter 
the  northern  provinces.  The  modern  Franconia  was  the 
remnant  of  the  district  of  Germany,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Franks,  the  original  Franconia 10  having  also 
comprehended  some  districts  adjacent  to  the  Rhine,  as 
Mentz,  Worms,  and  the  province  afterwards  named  the 
Palatinate.  The  country  of  the  Saxons  extended  from  the 
German  Sea  to  Franconia,  and  from  the  Elbe  almost  to  the 
Rhine. 

Though  Charlemagne  had  at  length  subdued  the  Saxons, 
yet,  as  he  survived  this  conquest  but  eleven  years,  he  had 
not  time  for  establishing  over  them  firmly  the  control  of 

8  The  chiefs  of  Franconia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  were  all  sprung 
by  their  mothers  from  the  family  of  Charlemagne.     The  family  of 
the  duke  of  Suabia  is  not  known. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  96. 

9  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  228.  10  Ibid.    Eginhard  describes 
Franconia  as  comprehending  all  the  country  between  Saxony  and 
the  Danube,  and,  from  west  to  east,   all  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Sala,  which  includes  Thuringia. — Etats  formes  en 
Europe,  par  D'Anville,  p.  18.     Pfeffel  has  joined  Thuringia  with 
Saxony. — Tome  i.  p.  96. 
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the  sovereign,  and  that  great  district  therefore  continued 
to  maintain  a  considerable  degree  of  independence.  The 
influence  of  this  condition  of  the  Saxons  was  most  impor- 
tant in  the  two  great  struggles  of  the  German  government, 
that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  government  was 
committed  with  the  papacy,  and  that  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  w^hen  it  was  committed  with  the  reformation. 
In  the  former  crisis  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons  enabled  Gregory 
VII.  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  the  latter 
the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  afforded  a  secure  pro- 
tection to  the  leader  of  the  reformers. 

By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  concluded  in  the  year  843, 
Louis  obtained,  as  a  distinct  kingdom11,  all  the  provinces 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the 
cities  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Mentz,  with  their  respective 
territories  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  which  were  added 
expressly  that  they  might  furnish  a  supply  of  wine.  The 
geographical  peculiarities  of  the  territory  so  determined, 
appear  to  correspond  very  directly  to  its  political  fortunes. 
The  western  provinces,  destitute  of  physical  demarcations, 
afforded  a  suitable  site  for  a  loose  and  irregular  govern- 
ment, the  numerous  parts  of  which  were  distinguished  by 
political,  not  natural  divisions  ;  the  eastern,  distributed  by 
various  chains  of  lofty  mountains  into  territories  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  appear  to  have  been  not  less  adapted 
to  contain  a  vigorous  power,  capable  of  presiding  over 
this  disorderly  combination. 

Louis,  the  first  king  of  Germany,  has  been  described  by 
historians  in  terms  of  commendation12,  which  have  not 
been  applied  to  any  other  of  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne;  and  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  allowed  him  an 

11  In  the  preceding  year  we  find  the  first  notice  and  specimens  of 
the  romance-language  and  anci«p43erman,  each  king  addressing 
his  followers  in  their  own  language,-  and  swearing  an  oath  of  peace 
in  the  other.  Hist,  des  Fransais,  tome  iii.  pp.  67,  etc*.  .  12  Schmidt 
says  only  that,  if  there  was  any  difference  among  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  debonnaire,  he  was  the  best. — Ibid.,  p.  85.  Henault  calls  him 
one  of  the  most  virtuous,  and  of  the  greatest  princes,  who  ever 
reigned  in  Germany. — Vol.  i.  p.  75.  Mezeray  describes  him  as  pos- 
sessing every  gpod  quality  of  a  prince,  and  approaching  more  nearly 
than  any  other  of  his  family  to  the  character  of  Charlemagne ;  tome 
ii.  p.  130. 
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ample  opportunity  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  care  of  this  prince  was  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  aristocracy,  which  afterwards  acquired  so 
considerable  an  influence.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  Char- 
lemagne to  suppress  the  great  chieftains,  who  might  con- 
test his  authority,  and  the  original  dukedoms  of  Germany 
were  accordingly  abolished  13 ;  but  the  repeated  incursions 
of  the  Slavians  and  Normans  rendered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  policy  for  the  more  urgent  concern  of  the 
national  defence,  and  to  appoint  leaders14,  who  might  be 
able  to  collect  the  forces  of  considerable  districts,  and 
repel  these  restless  invaders.  The  desultory  incursions  of 
barbarians  could  be  resisted  only  by  nobles,  commanding 
in  their  several  districts,  or  by  cities  so  secured  by  walls, 
as  to  defy  their  unskilful  efforts.  Germany  then  containing 
no  cities,  the  invaders,  by  whom  it  was  assailed,  gave  a 
beginning  to  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Nor  were  these 
incursions  more  destructive,  than  might  minister  to  such  a 
purpose,  for  the  Slavians  were  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  petty  tribes,  incapable  of  uniting  for  a  common  enter- 
prise 15,  and  the  Normans  were  so  much  more  powerfully 
attracted  by  the  wealth  of  France,  and  by  the  weakness  of 
the  French  monarch,  that  their  efforts  against  Germany 
were  feeble  and  ill  directed. 

Between  the  death  of  Louis  and  the  advancement  of 
Arnold  twelve  years  intervened,  which  served  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  the  permanent  separation  and  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  already  prepared  by  the  distinct 
government  of  Louis  during  a  long  reign.  It  happened 
that  this  country  then  possessed  a  prince,  who  was  not 
only  recommended  by  some  connexion  with  the  family  of 
its  former  sovereigns,  but  had  already  acquired  a  consider- 
able reputation  in  the  war  waged  against  the  Slavians16. 
The  Germans  were  therefore  sufficiently  unanimous  in  the 
advancement  of  their  new  prince;  and  his  illegitimacy, 
though  not  deemed  a  sufficient  objection  for  setting  aside 
his  pretension,  yet,  as  it  had  six  years  before  excluded 
him  from  the  succession  of  his  father17,  must  have  tended 

13  In  the  year  787  he  deposed  Tassilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  order. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  31 .  u  Schmidt,  tome  ii. 
p.  82.  15  Ibid.,  pp.  78—81.  16  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  pp.  95,  97,  98. 

17  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  76. 
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to  give  his  government  more  of  the  character  of  an  elective 
monarchy. 

Arnold  was  well  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  tvork  of 
forming  the  new  kingdom.  While  he  completed  the  esta- 
blishment of  dukes18,  which  had  been  begun  by  Louis,  he 
contended  in  a  vigorous  reign  of  eleven  years  with  the 
Slavian  and  Norman  invaders  of  his  country.  He  so  well 
maintained  at  the  same  time  the  authority  of  his  crown, 
that  he  deposed  the  duke  of  Thuringia,  who  had  not  with 
sufficient  activity  resisted  an  incursion  of  the  former  of 
these  nations19.  He  began  the  important  connexion  with 
Italy  by  two  expeditions20  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the 
Roman  see,  in  consequence  of  the  former  of  which  he  was, 
in  the  year  894,  chosen  king  of  Italy,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  he  was  two  years  afterwards  invested  with 
the  imperial  dignity,  though  in  the  alternation  of  Italian 
parties  he  was  permitted  to  hold  it  but  a  year.  By  the 
Germans  accordingly  he  was  honoured,  while  he  was  hated 
by  the  Italians,  and  feared  by  the  French21. 

One  measure  of  the  government  of  Arnold  gave  occasion 
to  much  public  calamity.  To  punish  the  revolt  of  the 
Moravians  and  the  ingratitude  of  their  prince23  he  invited 
into  Germany  the  Hungarians,  who  at  first  entered  into 
his  views,  but  afterwards  committed  such  ravages,  as 
almost  caused  those  of  the  Normans  to  be  forgotten.  This 
very  measure  however  co-operated  with  other  causes  to 

18  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  84.  19  Ibid.,  p.  80.  20  The  first  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  893,  at  the  solicitation  of  Berenger  duke  of 
Friuli  and  king  of  Italy,  and  of  the  pope  Stephen  VI.  to  deliver  them 
from  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  had  been  chosen  king  by  a  party  in 
the  year  889,  and  crowned  emperor  in  the  year  891.  The  second 
was  undertaken  in  the  year  896,  at  the  request  of  another  pope,  For- 
mosus,  who  was  menaced  by  a  marquess  of  Tuscany.  The  advance- 
ment of  Arnold  to  the  imperial  dignity  was  in  the  next  year  annulled 
by  Stephen  VII.,  who  was  of  an  opposite  party. — Abrege  Chron.  de 
1'Hist.  d'ltalie,  tome  ii.  p.  622—630.  21  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  107. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  99.  The  Hungarians,  having  wandered  a  long  time 
after  they  had  been  driven  from  Italy,  at  length  settled  in  Mol- 
davia, Walachia,  and  a  part  of  Transylvania.  When  they  had  been 
invited  by  Arnold,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
member the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  which  extended  almost  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Pannonia,  and  having  joined  to  it  a  part  of  the  Thracian 
Dacia,  they  formed  the  modern  Hungary  in  the  year  893  or  894. — 
Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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the  formation  of  the  aristocracy  of  Germany.  Charle- 
magne in  his  military  enterprises  had  relied  much  on  the 
services  of  infantry23 ;  but  the  opposition  given  bj  the  in- 
ferior proprietors  to  the  requisitions  of  service,  and  the 
gradual  diminution  of  their  number  under  the  oppressions 
of  the  great,  had  already  bestowed  the  superiority  on  the 
cavalry.  The  change  thus  begun  was  promoted  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Hungarians,  who  fought  on  horseback 
and  with  arrows,  and  could  be  resisted  only  by  horsemen. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  influence  of  the  incursions  of  these 
barbarians,  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  their  violences 
produced  a  further  effect,  analogous  to  their  operation  on 
the  polity  of  Italy,  giving  occasion  to  the  construction  of 
towns,  by  which  that  prince  found  it  necessary  to  protect 
the  eastern  frontier  of  his  kingdom. 

A  second  Louis,  the  son  of  Arnold,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany  in  the  year  900,  and  died  unmarried  in  the 
year  911,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His  minor  reign 
was  so  much  disturbed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians, 
that  the  Germans  applied  to  their  country  the  expression 
of  the  sacred  writings24,  '  woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
'  king  is  a  child.'  The  interior  of  Germany  was  at  the 
same  time  harassed  by  civil  war  ;  but  in  this  the  exertions 
of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  of  Otho  duke  of  Saxony, 
who  acted  as  guardians  of  the  young  prince,  supported 
and  preserved  the  authority  of  the  crown.  It  was  indeed 
the  expiring  period  of  the  Carlo vingian  dynasty  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  well  fitted  for  preparing  the  people  to  look 
to  another  family  for  an  effective  monarch,  especially  as  it 
afforded  to  Otho  an  opportunity  of  accustoming  the  people 
to  respect  his  merit  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  Louis. 
The  growth  of  the  aristocracy  was  at  the  same  time  so' 
favoured  by  the  weakness  of  a  minor  reign,  that  it  was  at 
this  time  converted  into  an  independent  order  possessed  of 
hereditary  £efs25,  instead  of  being  composed  only  of  com- 
missioners, deriving  a  transitory  authority  from  the  man- 
date of  the  crown.  From  this  the  progress  was  easy  to 
further  usurpations.  The  great  nobles  gradually  assumed 
a  feudal  superiority  over  the  nobles  of  the  provinces  who 
had  been  directly  dependent  on  the  sovereign,  and  at  length 

23  Pfeffel,  i.  p.  122.      *»  Schmidt,  ii.  p.  112.      *>  Pfeffel,  i.  p.  92. 
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took  possession  of  the  royal  demesnes  within  their  pro- 
vinces, abolishing  entirely  the  royal  jurisdiction. 

At  tHe  death  of  Louis  the  advantage  of  the  kind  of  re- 
gency, which  his  minority  had  rendered  necessary,  was 
immediately  experienced.  The  Franks  and  Saxons  shared 
between  them  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  of 
extreme  importance  that  they  should  agree  in  the  choice 
of  the  sovereign.  Fortunately  the  meritorious  services  of 
Otho,  a  Saxon,  performed  in  the  capacity  of  guardian  to  the 
late  king,  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favour ;  and  fortunately 
also  he  was  induced,  on  account  of  his  age,  to  decline  the 
dignity,  and  to  exercise  his  influence  in  procuring  the  like 
unanimity  in  favour  of  Conrad  of  Franconia.  This  prince, 
who  was  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  king26,  passed 
the  eight  years  of  his  reign  in  vigorous  exertions  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrections,  by  which  the  great  chieftains  of 
Germany  endeavoured  to  establish  an  entire  independence, 
the  recent  elevation  of  a  new  family  having  encouraged 
them  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  crown.  But  the 
concluding  act  of  his  life  was  most  eminently  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  his  country,  as  it  tended  to  improve,  and 
render  permanent,  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  Though  he  had  a  brother,  who  might 
have  aspired  to  the  throne,  he  was  induced,  by  his  concern 
for  the  public  tranquillity,  to  recommend,  as  his  successor, 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  son  of  that  Otho,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  own  elevation. 

The  reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  lasted  seventeen  years, 
contributed  essentially  to  the  formation  of  the  German 
government.  When  he  had  first  repressed  the  ambition 
of  the  powerful  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  he  proceeded 
to  adopt  a  new  and  efficacious  measure,  for  protecting  the 
country  from  the  ravages  of  its  barbarous  enemies,  by  con- 
structing towns  in  various  places.  In  ancient  Germany 
there  had  not  been  any  towns27;  and  neither  Charle- 
magne, nor  any  of  his  successors  before  Henry,  appears  to 
have  encouraged  them. 

The  first  erection  of  towns  in  that  country,  was  the  work 
of  the  church.  These  were  peopled  partly  by  the  vassals 
and  dependents  of  the  bishops,  partly  by  freemen  seeking 

36  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  292,  &c.  27  Ibid.,  p.  150,  &c. 
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their  protection,  but  chiefly  by  artisans  and  traders,  who 
proposed  at  once  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  markets,  and 
to  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  the  lay  lords.  The  royal 
farms,  for  similar  reasons,  became  places  of  resort,  and 
many  of  them  were  at  length  converted  into  towns.  To 
resist  the  Hungarians,  Henry  surrounded  with  walls  the 
principal  villages  in  Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces28; and,  having  constructed  new  towns  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  he  removed  into  them  the  ninth  part 
of  the  nobles  and  free  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
vided for  their  subsistence  by  collecting  into  magazines  the 
third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  Germans  being  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  re- 
straint of  a  residence  in  towns,  Henry,  to  overcome  their 
repugnance,  bestowed  on  these  establishments  extraordi- 
nary advantages,  rendering  them  the  seats  of  arts  and  trades, 
of  fairs  and  public  assemblies,  and  of  all  popular  enter- 
tainments. In  one  important  particular  however,  these 
towns  were  still  deficient29.,  no  trace  of  municipal  govern- 
ment being  yet  discoverable  in  Germany.  Those  which 
had  been  built  on  the  lands  of  bishops,  were  subject  to 
officers,  whom  they  appointed ;  and,  in  the  like  manner, 
those  erected  at  this  tune  were  governed  by  officers  named 
by  the  king,  if  they  were  erected  on  the  lands  of  the  crown, 
or  else  named  by  the  duke  or  count,  on  whose  lands  they 
were  situated.  But,  though  municipal  government  was 
not  yet  introduced,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  enjoyed 
more  liberty  than  those  of  the  country,  because  the  interest 
of  the  proprietors  disposed  them  to  encourage  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  to  resort  thither  for  protection  ;  and 
at  length,  in  imitation  of  the  more  perfect  cities  of  Italy, 
each  considerable  town  became  a  distinct  republic  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  concerns  of  its  interior  administration. 

The  same  necessity  for  defence,  which  prompted  Henry 
to  afford  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  towns,  deter- 
mined him  also  to  form  a  more  regular  military  force  than 
had  yet  subsisted  in  Germany,  by  granting  pay  to  his  sol- 
diers30, and  accustoming  them  to  a  more  rigorous  disci- 
pline, and  to  a  more  frequent  practice  of  military  exercises. 

28  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p    110.  29  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  432. 

80  Pfeffel,  tome  L  p.  109. 
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"With  this  force  he  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  active 
reign  in  extending  and  securing  his  frontier 31,  by  taking 
from  the  Slavians  the  provinces  of  Brandenburgh,  Misnia, 
and  Lusatia ;  in  rendering  Bohemia  again  tributary,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Carlovingian  princes ; 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lorraine,  which  had 
been  divided  between  the  Germans  and  the  French ;  and 
in  chastising  the  Danish  invaders,  of  Germany  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Hungarians  on  the  other.  But  the  great 
praise  of  Henry  is  that  which  he  merited  by  attending  to 
the  interior  regulation  of  his  kingdom.  If  Germany  owed 
to  Conrad  its  preservation,  and  the  union  of  all  its  mem- 
bers  except  Lorraine32,  it  was  indebted  to  Henry  for  the 
beginning  of  its  internal  policy,  and  consequently  of  its 
superiority  over  the  other  states  of  that  period. 

Two  such  reigns  formed  a  fit  preparation  for  the  long  and 
brilliant  government  of  the  first  of  the  Othos,  the  eldest  of 
the  legitimate  sons  of  Henry  I.,  who  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  the  year  936,  and  in  a  successful  government  of 
thirty-seven  years,  exalted  the  throne  of  Germany  to  the 
most  distinguished  elevation.  In  this  important  reign  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many, the  imperial  title  was  finally  and  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  German  sovereignty,  and  the  papacy  itself 
was  submitted  to  the  disposal  of  the  new  emperor.  Thus 
was  at  length  effected  that  combination  of  the  interest  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  with  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  which 
constituted  the  great  arterial  communication  of  the  Euro- 
pean system,  conveying  into  this  central  region  those  active 
influences  of  ancient  policy,  which  had  survived  the  disso- 
lution of  the  ancient  empire. 

Otho  began  his  reign  with  repressing  various  insurrec- 
tions. The  Bohemians33  were  reduced  after  a  struggle  of 
fourteen  years,  and  revolts  of  the  Bavarians  and  Franco- 
nians  were  also  repressed.  Even  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Saxons,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  the  troops  of 
the  frontiers  having  been  dissatisfied  by  the  interruption 
of  the  tributes  of  the  revolted  Slavians ;  but  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered  and  defeated.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of 
31  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  110.  Schmidt,  tomeii.  p.  303.  »2  Ibid., 
p.  390.  a3  Ibid.  p.  303,  etc. 
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Otho  was  a  series  of  foreign  successes 54.  He  rendered  the 
Slavians  tributary  as  far  as  the  Oder ;  he  carried  his  arms 
through  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  from  him  named  Ottensund ; 
he  united  in  his  own  family  all  the  duchies  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  he  effected  in  the  year  962  the  important  union  of 
Italy  and  the  imperial  dignity  with  the  crown  of  Germany. 

The  interesting  story  of  Adelaide,  whose  marriage  with 
Otho  was  the  occasion  of  this  last  acquisition,  has  been 
already  related35.  The  connexion  hereby  formed  with  the 
papacy  exhibited  in  its  very  commencement  its  natural 
character  of  reciprocal  jealousy  and  irritation.  The  pon- 
tiff36 speedily  repented  of  having  introduced  the  Germans 
into  Italy,  and  concerted  with  the  son  of  Berenger  the 
means  of  their  expulsion.  The  emperor  on  the  other  hand 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  963,  and  assembled  a  council, 
which  for  this,  and  for  various  enormities  of  his  personal 
conduct,  formally  deposed  him  from  his  see.  The  transac- 
tion was  concluded  by  the  ^election  of  Leo  VIII.,  at  which 
the  clergy  and  people  bound  themselves  by  oath37,  never 
again  to  choose  a  pontiff  without  the  consent  of  the 
emperor.  The  jealousy  of  the  pope  thus  gave  occasion  to 
an  exercise  of  sovereign  authority,  by  which  that  jealousy 
was  confirmed ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  two  powers,  which 
a  century  afterwards  produced  the  most  important  results, 
was  commenced  at  the  very  epoch  of  their  combination. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  history  of  the  German  govern- 
ment through  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  beginning  with  its  first  separation  from  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  and  ending  with  the  greatest  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  royal  power,  a  regular  progress  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

A  country  occupied  by  nations  so  fierce  and  so  divided, 
required  that  in  its  earlier  government  the  royal  power 
should  predominate,  for  a  sufficient  degree  of  combination 
and  consistency  could  not  otherwise  be  given  to  the  entire 
mass.  In  almost  every  prince  accordingly,  from  Louis  the 

34  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  122,  135.  ™  Chapter  VII.  M  Pfeffel, 
tome  i.  p.  128.  37  This  stipulation  was  not  a  mere  formality,  for, 
after  the  death  of  Leo  VIII.,  John  XIII.  was  elected  in  conformity 
to  it.  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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Germanic  to  Otho,  those  abilities  have  been  apparent, 
which  in  such  a  situation  were  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance and  enlargement  of  the  royal  authority.  Two  ex- 
ceptions from  this  general  character  do  indeed  present 
themselves ;  one  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the 
first  Louis  and  the  advancement  of  Arnold,  the  other  in 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Louis.  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  shown  to  have  indirectly  contributed  to 
the  very  progress,  which  they  by  their  immediate  operation 
interrupted.  The  former  of  these  two  intervals,  compre- 
hending twelve  years,  was  employed  in  accumulating  upon 
Charles  the  fat  almost  the  whole  of  the  grandeur  of  Charle- 
magne, and  by  thus  rendering  his  degradation  unavoidable, 
disposing  his  original  kingdom  of  Germany  to  assert  more 
strenuously  its  independence,  and  to  concur  more  readily 
in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  The  minor  reign  of  the 
second  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehending  eleven 
years,  allowed  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  superior  ability  in  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, and  thus  formed  a  most  commodious  transition  from 
a  succession  still  continued  in  the  Carlovingian  family  to 
the  advancement  of  a  new  race.  The  incapacity  of  Charles 
disposed  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  an  election ;  the 
minority  of  Louis  brought  forward  a  new  object  of  their 
confidence.  Though  the  duke  of  Saxony  declined  the  dig- 
nity which  the  nation  was  willing  to  bestow,  yet  this  mo- 
deration but  converted  the  prince  of  their  wishes  into  the 
guide  of  their  first  free  selection,  and  facilitated  the  rever- 
sionary exaltation  of  his  son. 

That  the  early  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of 
Germany  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  occasion  to  the 
introduction  of  an  elective  government  in  that  country,  is 
however,  evident  from  the  case  of  France,  where  that  fa- 
mily may  be  considered  as  having  ceased  to  reign38  but 

38  In  the  year  888,  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  France  was  inter- 
rupted by  Eudes  count  of  Paris,  placed  on  the  throne  to  the  prejudice 
of  Charles  the  simple,  who,  however,  succeeded  him.  Charles  was 
afterwards  deposed,  and  succeeded  in  the  year  923,  by  Rodolph  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  Carlovingian  line  being  again  broken ;  but  that 
line  was,  at  the  death  of  Rodolph,  restored  in  the  person  of  a  son  of 
Charles,  and  continued  in  those  of  his  grandson  and  great-grand- 
son, to  the  usurpation  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the  year  987. 
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twelve  years  after  it  had  become  extinct  in  Germany, 
though  it  preserved  a  lingering  existence  during  sixty-four 
years.  It  still,  therefore,  remains  to  be  considered,  why 
the  Germans  did  not,  like  the  French,  content  themselves 
with  substituting  a  new  dynasty  in  the  place  of  the  former, 
but  exercised  the  right  of  nominating  each  successive 
prince. 

To  give  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  must  in  the  first 
place  be  observed,  that,  as  Germans,  they  had  no  satisfac- 
tory experience  of  hereditary  succession.  Louis,  their  first 
sovereign,  had  been  succeeded,  not  by  one  but  by  three 
princes,  who  parcelled  the  inheritance  among  them ;  and 
when  the  whole  had  devolved  upon  one  of  them,  he  so 
plainly  manifested  his  insufficiency,  that  within  six  years 
he  was  formally  deprived  of  his  power.  The  prince,  whom 
they  then  elected,  was  succeeded  by  his  son ;  but  that  son 
was  an  incapable  minor,  and  died  without  leaving  any  pos- 
terity. This  was  the  whole  of  their  experience  of  suc- 
cession in  the  family  of  Charlemagne.  In  regard  to  the 
earlier  princes,  who  came  into  the  place  of  that  family,  it 
must  again  be  considered,  what  an  alarming  jealousy  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  leading  nations  of  the  Germans, 
the  Franks  and  Saxons,  insomuch  that  the  first  of  them 
found  it  necessary  to  recommend  a  successor  from  the 
other  division  of  the  nation,  in  prejudice  to  the  pretension 
of  his  own  brother.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add, 
that  in  France39  the  great  fiefs  had  become  strictly  here- 
ditary, but  not  yet  completely  so  in  Germany,  where  the 
royal  authority  was  more  vigorously  exercised,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  wholly  removed,  for  it  was  natural  that  the 
succession  to  the  throne  should  be  regarded  as  bearing  an 
analogy  to  that  of  one  of  the  great  vassals,  by  whom  it  was 
surrounded.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  seems  almost  certain40,  that  the  German  monarchy 
would  have  become  strictly  hereditary,  if  the  direct  line  of 
the  family  of  Otho  had  been  continued  through  a  greater 
number  of  princes. 

While  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  Germany  the  va- 
rious causes,  which  have  been  specified,  gave  to  the  go- 
vernment a  vigorous  but  elective  monarchy  ;  the  materials 

39  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  411.  *»  Ibid.,  pp.  410,  411. 
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also  of  that  aristocracy  were  provided,  which  afterwards 
prevailed  over  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  gradually 
established  the  singular  constitution  of  the  empire.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  very  first 
prince,  who  governed  Germany  as  a  separate  kingdom,  the 
great  duchies  were  restored,  which  Charlemagne  had  sup- 
pressed. During  the  eleven  years,  which  intervened  be- 
tween his  death  and  the  advancement  of  Arnold,  the  royal 
power  was  enfeebled,  first  by  being  divided  between  the 
sons  of  Louis,  and  then  by  devolving  to  one  of  them,  whose 
imbecility  soon  sunk  under  the  weight.  Such  an  interval 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  newly 
created  dukes,  whose  authority  must  have  been  more  firmly 
established  by  the  importance  connected  with  the  act  of 
deposing  one  sovereign,  and  with  that  of  electing  another. 
When  the  right  of  electing  was,  after  a  short  interval,  to 
be  again  distinctly  exercised,  the  authority  of  the  nobles 
must  have  received  additional  strength ;  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  remarked41,  that  in  the  reign  of  Conrad  I., 
the  first  prince  elected  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  the  dukes  laid  the  foundation  of  a  gran- 
deur, which  rivalled  that  of  the  throne.  Otho  indeed, 
while  he  preserved  the  constitution,  which  he  found  esta- 
blished, laboured  to  correct  its  defects.  He  severely 
punished  the  abuses  of  ducal  authority42,  and,  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  conduct  of  the  dukes,  he  restored  the 
ancient  office  of  royal  commissioners,  under  the  new  deno- 
mination of  provincial  counts  palatine. 

The  clergy  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have  constituted 
a  very  important  order  in  the  new  government,  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  to 
exalt  them,  as  the  best  expedient  for  retaining  in  subjec- 
tion the  fierce  inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  that  the  dis- 
tricts granted  to  the  German  prelates,  having  been  origin- 
ally of  vast  extent  on  account  of  the  wild  and  unproductive 
state  of  the  country43  became  in  the  progress  of  improve- 

*i  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  134.  «  Ibid.,  p.  135.  43  Schmidt, 

tome  ii.  p.  204.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  debonnaire  those  churches 
were  esteemed  but  moderately  wealthy,  which  possessed  only  1000  or 
2000  manses  or  farms ;  those,  which  were  thought  rich,  possessed 
7000,  or  8000,  or  even  more.— Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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ment  establishments  of  princely  magnificence.  The  ag- 
grandisement of  the  clergy  was  also,  together  with  that  of 
the  nobles,  increased  by  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily. As  the  lay  nobility  availed  themselves  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown, 
to  usurp  the  authority  and  the  demesnes  of  the  sovereign, 
so  did  the  clergy  obtain  from  his  favour  or  connivance  ad- 
vantages not  inferior.  The  German  princes  imagined  that 
the  strength  of  the  clergy  would  prove  a  support  to  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  dukes44 ;  and  therefore, 
the  more  the  power  of  the  latter  appeared  formidable,  the 
more  did  they  labour  to  enrich  the  former,  and  to  exempt 
them  from  the  ducal  jurisdictions.  In  this  speculation  in- 
deed they  were  fatally  deceived,  for  that  very  order  effected 
those  usurpations  on  the  royal  authority,  which  were  ap- 
prehended from  the  nobles  ;  but  it  was  not  then  possible 
to  foresee  the  future  exaltation  of  the  papacy,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  it  exercised  upon  the  German  government. 
The  completion  of  the  greatness  of  the  German  clergy  was 
the  work  of  that  Otho,  with  whose  reign  this  view  of  the 
history  of  Germany  has  been  concluded.  He  bestowed  on 
them  entire  counties  and  duchies 45,  with  the  same  powers 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  subjecting  them  to  no 
other  restriction  than  that  of  appointing  royal  officers,  as 
associates  in  their  governments,  to  which  however  they 
did  not  long  submit46. 

These  ecclesiastics  had  been  early  brought  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Germany  ap- 
pears to  have  received  the  first  knowledge  of  Christianity 
in  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors47,  at  least  in  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  but  its  pri- 
mitive churches  fell  into  decay  amidst  the  confusion  of  the 
unhappy  period  which  succeeded.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries48,  the  missionaries  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 

44  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  92.  «  Ibid.,  p.  133.  K  They  found  an 
opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  wholly  from  it  in  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  this  prince,  and  especially  of  Henry  II. — Ibid.,  p.  170. 

47  Schmidt,  tome  i.  pp.  421,  422.  *8  Schmidt,  tome  i.  p.  423. 
Thus  St.  Kilian  went,  in  the  year  687,  to  preach  Christianity  in  the 
modern  Franconia ;  Emmera  in  the  year  625,  and  Rupert  in  the  year 
718,  visited  Bavaria  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  the  year  739  Wili- 
brord  taught  in  Frisia  and  Thuringia. 
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exerted  themselves  to  restore  and  to  extend  the  Christianity 
of  this  country :  and  early  in  the  latter  Winefried49,  an 
English  monk,  commonly  named  Boniface,  became  the 
great  apostle  of  Germany,  and  the  strenuous  agent  of  the 
authority  of  Rome. 

As  an  expedient  for  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see,  Boniface  persuaded  the  German  bishops,  as- 
sembled in  council,  to  frame  an  oath,  which  they  sent  in 
writing  to  Rome,  binding  themselves  to  solicit  from  the 
pope  the  pall  for  their  archbishops.  The  unimproved  situ- 
ation of  Germany  however,  by  enfeebling  the  authority  of 
the  archbishops,  lessened  very  much  the  influence  of  this 
ordinance.  As  there  were  then  in  Germany  no  towns, 
much  less  capitals,  there  were  no  metropolitan  bishops50, 
and  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  arid  Cologne  assumed  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  more  northern  districts.  Many  of  the 
bishops  therefore  were  so  distant  from  their  archbishops, 
that  the  rights  of  these  superiors  were  exercised  with  little 
precision,  and  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  principal 
affairs  of  the  German  churches  were  regulated  in  national 
councils,  over  which  the  sovereign  presided,  instead  of 
being  arranged  by  the  bishops  of  a  single  province  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  archbishop.  But  from  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Germanic51,  or  from  the  year  876,  may 
be  dated  the  fall  of  the  liberties  of  the  German  church, 
occasioned  by  that  impatience  of  an  immediate  superior, 
which  commonly  drives  men  into  an  unqualified  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  paramount  control.  The  decretals,  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  earlier  popes,  but  really  composed  in  the 
ninth  century  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy  from  the  oppression  of  their  metropoli- 
tans, were  eagerly  recommended  and  enforced  by  the  see 
of  Rome,  which  they  exalted  on  the  ruin  of  the  authority 
of  the  archbishops.  The  feeble  reign  of  Charles  the  fat 
afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing  into  Ger- 

49  Schmidt,  tome  i.  pp.  424,  439,  440.  50  Ibid.,  p.  434.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  834,  Louis  the  debonnaire,  as  a  hope  began  to  be 
entertained,  that  Christianity  might  be  extended  in  the  north,  esta- 
blished an  archbishopric  at  Hamburgh,  which  in  the  year  849  was 
transferred  to  Bremen. — Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  201.  51  Pfeffel,  tome  i. 
pp.  94,  95.  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  249.  &c. 
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many  the  new  jurisprudence,  which  was  accordingly  esta- 
blished there  so  firmly  before  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, that  in  the  year  895  a  council  acknowledged  its  sub- 
jection in  the  most  humble  terms,  declaring  that  it  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  apostolic  see,  though  the  yoke, 
which  that  see  imposed,  could  scarcely  be  borne.  The 
sovereign  however  still  retained  a  considerable  ascendency. 
Conrad  I.  annulled  the  election  of  an  archbishop52,  and  of 
his  own  authority  named  another,  to  whom  the  pontiff 
thought  proper  to  send  the  consecrated  pall ;  Henry  I. 
even  nominated  all  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom53,  and 
obliged  them  to  attend  his  court ;  and  Otho  I.  triumphed 
over  the  papacy  itself,  that  supreme  power  of  the  hierar- 
chy, which  proved  so  formidable  to  his  successors. 

The  political  aggrandisement  of  the  prelates  had  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  give  to  them  more  of  a  secular  character, 
than  in  other  countries.  Charlemagne,  influenced  by  the 
recent  representations  of  Boniface,  had  dispensed  with 
their  attendance  in  the  field54 ;  but  they  were  so  apprehen- 
sive of  the  loss  of  their  feudal  properties,  that  they  con- 
tinued notwithstanding  to  perform  the  same  military  ser- 
vices as  other  barons.  Louis,  the  son  of  Charlemagne, 
issued  ordinances  on  this  subject  similar  to  that  of  his 
father,  but  with  as  little  effect ;  and  the  succeeding  prin- 
ces on  the  contrary,  when  they  granted  to  a  church  per- 
mission to  elect  a  bishop,  enjoined  it  to  choose  a  person 
able  to  attend  the  service  of  the  king.  This  consideration 
was  also  a  principal  reason  for  admitting  only  persons  of 
noble  birth  among  the  canons,  from  whom  the  bishops 
were  afterwards  to  be  selected.  The  greater  ecclesiastics 
of  Germany  accordingly  became  an  order  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter, princes  equally  as  prelates,  and,  while  they  differed 
from  the  secular  nobility  in  their  connexion  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  possessed  like  them  the  means  of  secular  power, 
and  indulged  in  the  same  habits  of  secular  interference. 

The  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  of  France 
followed  the  death  of  Otho  I.  at  an  interval  of  only  four- 
teen years.  The  period  therefore  of  the  German  history, 
which  has  been  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  was  nearly  coin- 

52  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  101.  «  Ibid.,  p.  113.  M  Schmidt, 

tome  ii.  pp.  233, 234. 
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cident  with  that  long  period  of  extreme  debility  in  the 
French  history,  in  which  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  gradu- 
ally expired,  and  made  room  for  the  substitution  of  that  of 
Capet.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  contrasted  fortunes 
of  the  two  governments  so  recently  separated,  and  to  con- 
sider how  this  diversity  may  have  corresponded  to  the 
difference  of  their  functions  in  the  general  system. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  contemporary  weak- 
ness of  France  was  most  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  German  monarchy,  since,  if  that  country  had  then 
been  powerful,  a  struggle  for  superiority  must  have  ensued, 
which  might  have  exercised  the  valour,  but  would  have 
interrupted  the  political  development  of  Germany.  It 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  necessary,  that  the  principal 
country  of  the  parent-empire  should  sink  into  a  long  con- 
tinued weakness,  while  the  young  government,  which  was 
detached  from  it,  should  form  without  molestation  its  vari- 
ous institutions,  and  prepare  its  energies  for  the  discharge 
of  its  several  functions,  more  especially  as  this  government 
was  established  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  country,  in  which 
scarcely  any  materials  of  political  combination  had  previ- 
ously existed.  But  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the 
importance  of  Germany  to  the  general  system  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  been  prior  in  time  to  that  of  France, 
considered  as  a  distinct  state,  because  it  will  be  shown  that 
Germany  provided  for  Europe  the  policy  of  a  federative 
system,  while  France  was  preparing  itself  to  assume  the 
principal  station  in  that  system  of  policy,  when  from  the 
Germanic  empire  it  had  been  extended  over  western 
Europe.  It  was  accordingly  suited  to  the  general  order  of 
events,  that  Germany  should  hasten  forward  towards  its 
maturity.  The  policy  of  a  federative  system  was  to  be 
formed  within  the  empire,  before  it  could  be  extended 
throughout  Europe,  and  consequently  before  a  government 
could  be  necessary  for  becoming  the  centre  of  its  relations 
so  extended. 

This  diversified  adaptation  of  these  two  governments 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  the  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  individual  characters.  The  princes  of  Germany 
were  generally  able,  while  those  of  France  were  noted  for 
imbecility.  If  the  two  series  had  been  interchanged,  Ger- 
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many  must  soon  have  become  a  rude  province  of  a  French 
empire,  France  must  have  become  at  once  a  powerful  and 
predominating  government,  and  the  whole  system  of  the 
interests  of  Europe  must  have  been  varied,  if  indeed  any 
regular  combination  of  interests  could  have  been  consti- 
tuted. Perhaps  however  a  more  general  cause  may  be 
discovered,  to  which  that  difference  of  individual  characters 
may,  at  least  in  part,  be  traced.  In  the  circumstances  of 
Germany  weak  and  incapable  princes  could  not  have  been 
placed  on  the  throne55,  because  such  princes  could  not 
have  attracted  the  confidence  of  the  chiefs.  Every  candi- 
date for  the  throne  must  therefore  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  exaltation  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
natural  powers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  history  of  Germany,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Otho  II.,  in  the  year  973,  to  the  death  of  Lothaire  II. 
in  the  year  1137. 

The  Franconian  dynasty  begun  in  the  year  1024 — Feudal  system 
completed,  1037 — Struggle  with  the  papacy  begun,  1076 — Con- 
cordat of  Calixtus  II.,  1122. 

AT  the  death  of  Otho  I.  everything  seemed  to  promise  to 
his  descendants  an  inheritance  of  prosperity  and  glory1. 
His  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  his  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  and  the  esteem  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  had  almost  caused  the  Germans  to  forget 
that  they  were  distinct  nations  ;  the  southern  countries  of 

55  Germany  may  be  considered  as  bounded  at  this  time  on  the 
north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  river  Sley,  which  passes  by 
Sleswick,  the  territory,  which  Otho  I.  acquired  beyond  this  river, 
having  been  quickly  recovered  by  Denmark ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Rhine,  the  Reuss  towards  Burgundy,  and  the  Alps  towards  Italy  ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Maese  and  the  Scheldt ;  and  as  separated  on  the 
east  from  Hungary  by  the  Leytha  and  the  Morava,  and  by  the 
Oder  from  Poland,  Silesia  and  Mazovia  being  at  most  but  honorary 
fiefs.— iFfeflel,  tome  i.  p.  175.  l  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  pp.  330, 331. 
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Germany  too  had  become  accustomed  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  Saxons,  and  the  more  considerable  duchies  were 
held  by  the  family  of  Otho.  The  external  situation  of 
the  government  was  not  less  favourable.  Tranquillity  had 
been  established  in  Italy,  France  was  enfeebled  by  the 
disorders,  which  preceded  the  usurpation  of  Hugh  Capet, 
and  the  Slavian  borderers  of  Germany  were  intimidated. 
But  the  very  event,  which  threw  the  brightest  lustre  on 
the  reign  of  Otho,  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  of  the  imperial  dignity,  was  that  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, proved  destructive  of  all  this  grandeur.  Within 
forty  years  it  occasioned  the  extinction  of  the  male  posterity 
of  this  prince,  and  in  a  subsequent  period  it  subverted 
that  royal  authority,  which  appeared  to  have  been  estab- 
lished with  so  much  security. 

When  Otho  II.  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  main- 
tained the  tranquillity  of  Germany  by  repressing  the  distur- 
bances of  his  own  family  2,  by  repelling  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes,  and  by  securing  the  connexion  of  Lorraine,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  house.  Cincio,  or  Crescen- 
tius3,  was  at  the  time  leader  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
Romans,  the  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  authority 
of  the  papacy,  and  restore  the  ancient  magistracy  of  the 
consuls ;  but  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  were  always 
powerful  in  Rome,  resisted  his  attempts,  and  Otho  by  his 
arrival  effected  the  entire  suppression  of  the  insurgents. 
The  views  of  the  German  monarch  however  extended 
further  than  the  re-establishment  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
papal  see.  Anxious  to  complete  the  Italian  acquisitions 
of  his  father,  and  also  excited  by  the  representations  of 
the  princes  of  Benevento  and  Capua,  who,  for  their  sub- 
mission to  his  father,  had  experienced  much  annoyance 
from  their  Grecian  neighbours,  he  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  under  his  authority  the  more  southern  provinces  of 
the  peninsula.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  attempt 
was  the  entire  defeat  of  the  German  monarch  ;  the  remote 
one  was  the  formation  of  a  power,  which,  by  affording  a 
new  support  to  the  papal  see,  enabled  it  in  a  subsequent 

2  Excited  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  his  kinsmen. 

3  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  pp.  334,  335. 
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period  to  triumph  over  the  authority  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany.  The  Greeks  of  southern  Italy,  unable  to 
oppose  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  attack  of  Otho,  invited 
to  their  aid  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Africa  ;  to  combat 
these  new  neighbours  a  troop  of  Norman  adventurers  was, 
forty  years  afterwards,  permitted  by  the  German  sovereign 
to  establish  itself  in  Italy ;  and  this  establishment  became 
a  secure  asylum,  to  which  the  pontiff  could  retreat  in  his 
violent  struggle  with  the  emperor,  which  was  begun  forty- 
seven  years  after  its  commencement,  and  four  years  before 
it  was  completed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from 
Italy,  and  the  reduction  of  Sicily. 

Otho  II.,  who  died  shortly  after  his  defeat,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Otho  III.,  who  was  then  only  three  years 
old,  the  regency  being  committed  to  his  mother,  the  empress 
Theophania,  who  had  been  a  Greek  princess.  After  the 
death  of  the  empress,  which  followed  that  of  her  husband 
within  eight  years,  the  government  was  assumed  by  Ade- 
laide, widow  of  the  first  Otho.  These  female  regencies 
were  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  German  man- 
ners, without  being  injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
which  was  sufficiently  supported  by  the  general  loyalty  of 
the  dukes4.  The  influence  of  a  Grecian,  and  of  an  Italian 
princess,  could  not  but  conduce  to  the  refinement  of  the 
grossness 5,  which  then  characterised  the  people  of  Germany, 
especially  as  the  former  enjoyed  in  her  regency  so  much 
authority6,  that  charters  have  been  found,  which  were 
dated  with  the  years  of  her  reign.  The  influence  of 
Adelaide  must  indeed  have  already  operated  to  the  same 
end  in  the  reign  of  her  husband  Otho  I.,  and  that  of 
Theophania  in  the  reign  of  her  husband  Otho  II.  ;  but  the 
great  improvement  appears  to  have  been  effected  during 
their  regencies,  when  they  administered  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state,  and  principally  during  the  more  authoritative 
government  of  Theophania.  We  accordingly  find  Ditmar 
lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  manners  of  his  own 

4  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  340.  6  The  Germans  in  their  laws  re- 
proach themselves  with  drunkenness  even  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
— Ibid.,  p.  368.  In  one  year  thirty-five  murders  were  committed 
among  the  persons  belonging  to  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Worms. 

6  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  144. 
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time 7,  and  extolling  the  simplicity  of  the  time  of  the  first 
Otho  ;  he  censures  in  particular  the  immodest  exposure  of 
the  persons  of  the  female  sex,  introduced  by  the  fashions 
of  dress  latterly  adopted,  and  he  complains  of  the  daily 
increase  of  the  number  of  adulteries.  It  is  indeed  very 
probable  that  many  improprieties,  and  even  immoralities, 
would  attend  a  sudden  transition  from  gross  and  simple 
manners  to  the  free  intercourse  of  more  refined  and  elegant 
society  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  maintained,  that  the  coarse- 
ness of  a  semi-barbarous  people  might  be  more  speedily 
and  effectually  civilised  by  the  admixture  of  a  contrary 
system  of  manners,  though  such  as  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  strict  rules  of  decorum,  or  even  of  morality.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured,  on  the  other  hand,  that  much  of 
the  lamentation  of  this  writer  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  querulous  disposition,  which,  offended  by  the  faults  of 
present  manners,  ascribes  to  the  rudeness  of  preceding 
times  an  unmerited  character  of  simplicity  and  virtue. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  German  crown  proved 
fatal  to  Otho  III.,  as  it  had  been  to  Otho  II.,  and  to 
another  son,  and  grandson,  of  Otho  I.  The  troubles  of 
Rome,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  insurrections  of  Cres- 
centius,  determined  him  twice  to  visit  that  country,  and  he 
died  in  the  second  of  these  expeditions8.  Thus  within  a 
few  years  perished  all  the  male  posterity  of  the  illustrious 
Otho.  The  same  fatality  might  indeed  have  occurred,  if 
they  had  never  quitted  their  native  country  ;  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  the  baneful  influence  of  a 
climate,  which  was  almost  constantly  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  Germans  of  this  period. 

The  last  of  these  princes9  had  formed  a  scheme,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  woxild  have  essentially  altered 
and  disturbed  the  entire  system  of  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Educated  by  his  mother  Theophania  in  the  refinement  of 
Grecian  politeness,  he  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  grossness 
of  his  countrymen,  and  determined  to  establish  in  Rome 
the  seat  of  his  authority.  With  this  design  he  introduced 
into  his  court  an  establishment  and  ceremonial  borrowed 
from  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  remained 

7  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  pp.  387,  388.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  348,  349. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  346—349. 
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at  Rome  an  entire  year,  during  which  he  laboured  to  con- 
ciliate the  attachment  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  city. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  experienced  the 
restless  turbulence  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  capital, 
whose  imaginations  still  cherished  the  memory  of  their 
ancient  greatness.  A  tumult  suddenly  arose  among  the 
people,  and  the  emperor  was,  during  three  days,  invested 
in  his  palace,  from  which  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
rescued.  Deeply  offended  by  this  instance  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  a  people,  to  whom  he  had  been  strongly  attached, 
he  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them  the  vengeance,  which 
they  had  provoked,  when  death  arrested  his  career,  and 
defeated  a  scheme,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  papal  power,  and  confounded  the  system 
of  Europe. 

The  series  of  the  Saxon  emperors  was  concluded  by 
Henry  II.,  elected  to  succeed  the  last  of  the  Othos.  This 
emperor,  though  he  had  not  descended  from  any  of  the 
three  Othos  10,  was  yet  o£  the  same  family,  having  sprung 
from  a  brother  of  the  first  of  those  princes,  and  conse- 
quently having  lineally  descended  from  his  father  Henry  I. 
But,  though  the  same  family  still  occupied  the  throne,  the 
failure  of  the  line  of  the  Othos  could  not  but  be  followed 
by  important  consequences11.  Had  this  dynasty  continued 
to  preside  over  the  monarchy  in  regular  succession,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  German  crown  would,  like 
others,  have  become  strictly  hereditary.  The  elections  of 
the  Othos  had  been  mere  formalities.  The  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  at  the  coronation  of  the  first,  presented  him  to  the 
people  as  chosen  by  God,  nominated  by  his  father,  and 
then  made  king  by  the  princes  :  of  this  monarch  again  it 
was  said,  that  he  had  made  his  son  king,  being  elected  by 
all  the  people  :  and  even  of  Henry  II.,  though  he  had  not 
received  the  crown  by  a  lineal  succession,  and  had  encoun- 
tered a  vehement  opposition,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
Saxons,  that  he  ought  to  be  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  own  hereditary  right.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  Otho  the  admission  of  so  young  a  child  to  the  throne 
was  an  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  his  right  of  inhe- 
ritance. It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  succeeding  dynasty 
10  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  152.  »  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  pp.  410,  411. 
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the  crown  was  again  transmitted  by  a  regular  descent, 
though  subject  to  the  forms  of  election ;  but  these  forms 
served  to  cherish  the  importance  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
were  the  electors,  which  was  enhanced  when12  a  third 
dynasty  succeeded,  and  yet  more  when,  at  its  termination, 
a  long  series  of  princes  of  various  families  occupied  the 
throne. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
formed  a  very  suitable  transition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  dynasty,  not  merely  as  it  was  itself  a  departure  from 
the  lineal  succession,  but  yet  more  as  it  was  agitated  by 
various  disturbances.  The  weakness  of  this  sovereign 
had,  however,  consequences,  extending  beyond  the  intro- 
duction of  another  dynasty,  and  even  directly  affecting 
the  development  of  the  general  system.  About  the  year 
101 8 13  he  was  compelled  by  the  Poles  to  consent  to  a 
peace,  which  loosened  the  connexion  of  Germany  and 
their  country;  and  in  the  year  1022  u,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  his  dominion  in  the  south  of  Italy  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Saracens,  he  granted  an  establishment  to  the 
Normans,  who  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  those 
provinces  and  Sicily.  The  latter  measure  had  also  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subsequent  fortune  of  Germany 
itself,  by  giving  a  beginning  to  a  government,  which  sup- 
ported the  papacy  in  its  great  struggle  with  the  empire. 
In  the  year  1024,  he  died  without  issue,  having  recom- 
mended as  his  successor  Conrad  duke  of  Franconia. 

12  The  Franconian  dynasty,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1024,  was 
terminated  in  the  year  1137.     The  Suabian,  which  then  followed,  was 
begun  in  the  year  1 138,  and  ended  in  the  year  1254.     After  this  time 
reigned  emperors  of  various  families  until  the  year  1437,  when  began 
the  regular  series  of  Austrian  emperors,  which  was  terminated  in  the 
year  1740.  The  succession  was  ended  with  placing  on  the  throne,  in  the 
year  1745,  Francis  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  this  family  possessed 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Germany  until  its  suppression  in  the  year  1806. 

13  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  161.     However  Schmidt  remarks,  tome  iii.  p. 
5.  that  Poland  soon  afterwards  became  again  tributary  to  Germany ; 
and  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  184,  says  that  the  Polish  government,  in  the 
year  1031,  performed  homage  to  Conrad  II.,  for  Silesia  and  Mazovia. 
The  precise  epoch  of  the  independence  of  Poland  is  not  known  ;  but  it 
is  conjectured,  that  the  Poles  availed  themselves  of  the  interregnum 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  preceded  the  elevation  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburgh,  elected  in  the   year  1273.         14  Schmidt,  tome  ii. 
p.  3b4. 
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In  this  manner,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years,  was  terminated  the  Saxon  dynasty  of  Germany. 
This  period  exhibits  a  series  of  princes,  who  in  general 
maintained  that  ascendency  of  the  royal  authority,  which 
was  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of  the  government  of  a 
country  inhabited  by  various  nations,  all  rude,  warlike,  and 
independent.  The  next  period,  that  of  the  Franconian 
dynasty,  presents  a  very  different  picture.  Under  this  other 
dynasty  we  behold  the  royal  authority,  which  had,  as  it 
seems,  accomplished  its  purpose,  degraded  into  insignifi- 
cance, the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracies  established 
on  its  ruin,  and  the  cities  first  beginning  to  assume  that 
importance,  which  was  afterwards  so  favourable  to  the  com- 
merce of  Germany. 

The  aggrandisement  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  Ger- 
many, which  became  so  considerable  in  the  time  of  the 
Franconian  sovereigns,  had  indeed  been  silently  prepared 
in  that  of  the  Saxon,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  cities,  which, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Franconian  line,  was  carried 
to  its  utmost  height  in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
hanseatic  league,  was  originally  the  growth  of  this  other 
period.  Each  dynasty  appears  to  have  had  its  distinct  and 
appropriate  destination  in  the  construction  of  the  German 
constitution,  but  each  at  the  same  time  appears  to  have 
made  preparation  for  that,  which  was  peculiarly  the  func- 
tion of  its  successor.  The  reigns  of  Otho  I.15  and  his  suc- 
cessors afforded  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  aug- 
menting that  greatness,  to  which  the  dukes  had  already 
attained,  their  frequent  absences,  occasioned  by  the  new 
connexion  of  Italy  with  the  German  crown,  leaving  these 
nobles  at  liberty  to  establish  and  extend  their  privileges. 
The  duchies  accordingly  under  the  Saxon  emperors  became 
generally  hereditary 16,  insomuch  that,  in  failure  of  heirs 
male,  they  passed  to  the  husbands  of  the  daughters,  or  of 
the  sisters,  of  the  deceased.  The  claim  of  succession17  was 
not,  indeed,  considered  as  founded  upon  an  absolute  and 
rigorous  right.  Otho  I.  refused  to  his  brother-in-law  a 
county,  which  he  claimed  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  last 
count ;  and  Henry  II.  gave  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  to  a 

15  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  p.  442.          16  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.   167. 
17  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  pp.  403,  404. 
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person  of  a  different  family.  But  when  a  ducal  family  had 
become  wholly  extinct18,  the  estates  of  the  province  claimed 
a  right  of  concurring  in  the  election.  The  general  estates 
also  acquired  under  Henry  II.19  a  prodigious  increase  of 
authority.  Their  consent  became  an  essential  condition  of 
all  public  resolutions,  and  Ditmar  called  them  the  coadju- 
tors of  Henry,  and  the  pillars  of  the  government. 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  was  yet 
more  rapid.      The  erroneous  policy  of  Otho  I.,  and  still 
more   the  imprudent  piety  of   Henry  II.,  who  has  been 
named  the  father  of  the  monks20,  accumulated  on  the  clergy 
the  most  important  rights,  and  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sions.    Otho,  indeed,  imagined  that  he  could  retain  them 
in  dependence  on  the  royal  power,  by  reserving  to  deputies 
appointed  by  the  crown  the  government  of  the  duchies  and 
counties,  which  he  first  assigned  to  them ;  but  his  succes- 
sors21, and  particularly  Henry  II.,  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
sovereigns,  abandoned  this  prudent  precaution,  granting  to 
the  clergy  those  very  charges,  which  had  been  instituted  to 
restrain  their  power,  and  even  uniting  to  them  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cities,  in  which  the  prelates  held  their  resi- 
dence.    The  inconsiderate  liberality  of  the  emperors  was 
imitated  by  their  subjects,  who  all  regarded  it  as  a  religi- 
ous duty  to  enrich  the  churches  and  monasteries  ;  and  in- 
terested motives  co-operated  with  this  mistaken  piety,  many 
proprietors  voluntarily  becoming   vassals  of  the  church, 
either  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  avoid  military  duties 
and   the  provincial   impositions,  or  that  their  properties 
might  be  protected  from  violence  by  the  spiritual  weapons 
of  the  clergy. 

Conrad  duke  of  Franconia  was,  in  the  year  1024,  elected 
to  succeed  Henry  II.,  and  began  the  Franconian  line  of 
sovereigns.  The  southern  or  Frankish  provinces  of  Ger- 
many had  become  impatient  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
Saxons,  and  these  yielded  to  their  pretensions22,  either  be- 
cause their  own  princes  were  too  old,  or  because  they  were 
not  popular  in  the  empire.  Conrad  was  not,  however, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Saxon  line,  for  he  was  a 
descendant  of  a  daughter  of  Otho  I. 

18  Pfeffel,  tomei.  p.  167.  19  Ibid.  p.  162.          20  Ibid. 

21  Ibid.  p.  170.  22  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  7. 
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In  the  successive  elevation  of  the  northern  and  the 
southern  dynasty,  we  may,  perhaps,  remark  an  adaptation 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  internal  policy  of  Germany. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  government  the  ascendency  of 
the  Saxon  family  accelerated  the  improvement  of  the  ruder 
provinces,  and  more  effectually  secured  the  frontier  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Norman  and  Slavian  tribes  ;  in  the  latter 
period,  when  these  advantages  had  been  obtained,  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  Franconian  family,  by  giving  more  impor- 
tance to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  favour  the  improvement  of  those  commercial 
cities,  which  soon  afterwards  became  important  members 
of  the  Germanic  body.  Another  considerable  influence  of 
the  actual  order  of  these  dynasties  may  be  perceived  in  the 
revolt,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  gave  so  much  as- 
sistance to  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  see.  If  the  Fran- 
conian had  been  the  earlier  dynasty,  and  the  revolt  had  ac- 
cordingly occurred  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Germany, 
when  the  sovereignty  had-  been  transferred  to  the  Saxons, 
that  defection  must  have  shaken  the  more  important  pro- 
vinces, instead  of  a  distant  and  less  improved  portion  of  the 
territory,  and  would  probably  have  too  much  deranged,  or 
even  destroyed,  the  government. 

The  first  and  second  princes  of  the  Franconian  dynasty 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  a  vigour,  which  did  not  promise  a 
degradation  of  the  royal  authority.  Conrad  II.  in  particu- 
lar distinguished  himself  as  a  prince  of  very  superior  endow- 
ments. He  traversed  without  delay  the  principal  pro- 
vinces of  Germany23,  and  everywhere  displayed  so  much 
sagacity  and  firmness,  that  he  was  proverbially  compared 
with  the  illustrious  Charlemagne.  He  appears  indeed 
to  have  proposed  to  himself  that  prince  as  his  model ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  venture  to  imitate  him  in 
suppressing  the  duchies,  yet  he  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  mischief  by  uniting  the  more  considerable  of  them 
in  his  own  family.  His  reign,  however,  which  compre- 
hended only  fifteen  years,  was  not  long  enough  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  plan,  which  he  meditated  ;  nor  was 
his  immediate  successor,  though  a  respectable  sovereign, 

•  ^  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  10.     It  was  proverbially  said  sella  Conradi 
hdbet  ascensoria  Caroli. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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capable  of  prosecuting  what  he  had  begun.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  effecting  a  permanent  restoration  of  the  royal  au- 
thority24, which  would  probably  have  been  the  result  of 
his  government,  if  it  had  been,  as  the  course  of  nature 
would  have  easily  allowed,  a  few  years  protracted,  he  only 
asserted  pretensions,  which  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his 
subjects,  and  then  left  the  empire  to  a  prince,  desirous,  in- 
deed, of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  but  destitute 
of  the  sagacity  indispensably  requisite  for  maintaining  it  in 
circumstances  of  so  great  difficulty. 

Two  events   of  general   importance   distinguished   the 
reign  of  Conrad  II. ;  the  extinction  of  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  completion  of  the  feudal  law.     By 
his  activity  and  decision  he  acquired,  in  the  year  1033 25, 
the  possession  of  Burgundy,  the  succession  of  which  had 
been  ceded  to   his  predecessor26  Henry  II.,  by  its  king 
Raoul,  or  Rodolph.     This  union,  however,  of  Burgundy  to 
the  crown  of  Germany  became  but  the  epoch  of  the  disso- 
lution of  that  territory27  in  which  the  royal  authority  had 
been  long  disregarded.    A  number  of  little  hereditary  prin- 
cipalities were  soon  formed  in  it  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire,  and  at  length  the  territory  separated  into  parts, 
which  successively  attached  themselves  to  the  surrounding 
governments.     The  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Burgundy 
passed  at  different  times,  and  by  various  titles,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  which  they  had 
been  anciently  dismembered ;  some  joined  themselves  to 
the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  republics ;  and  the  remain- 
der, including  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  were  admitted  among 
the  states  of  the  empire.     The  kingdom,  since  the  union 
of  its  two  parts,  Burgundy  Transjurane  and  Cisjurane,  had 
subsisted  one  hundred  and  five  years ;  and  the  growth  of 
the  general  system  seems  to  have  at  length  provided  organs 
capable  of  absorbing  into  its  constitution  what  had  thus 
long  existed  in  a  state  of  distinctness.     The  law  of  feuds 
had  not  yet  allowed  to  rear-vassals  the  privileges,  which  it 
granted  to  their  superiors,  but  at  this  time  the  same  spirit 
of  independence,  which  animated  the  nobles,  had  in  Italy 
extended  to  the  lower  order,  who  accordingly  demanded 

24  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  81.  M  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  J85. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  160.  27  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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the  enjoyment  of  similar  advantages.  Conrad,  in  the  year 
1037,  terminated  the  contest,  by  conceding  to  the  latter 
the  liberties  which  they  required28,  and  from  that  country 
the  new  regulations  were  adopted  in  others,  in  which  the 
feudal  principles  prevailed. 

Henry  III.,  son  of  Conrad  II.,  though  not  equal  to  his 
father,  was  yet  a  prince  of  very  eminent  qualities  29.  Just, 
religious,  brave,  and  attached  to  literature,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  his  vigour  exalted  the  imperial  authority  to 
even  a  greater  height  than  it  had  attained  in  the  reign  of 
Conrad.  But  as  the  exertions  of  this  prince  were  not  regu- 
lated by  the  prudence,  which  had  directed  those  of  his 
father,  this  aggrandisement  was  only  the  preparation  of 
the  downfal,  which  it  suffered  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
Anxious  for  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  he 
prohibited  those  private  wars,  which  the  independence  of 
the  German  nobles  had  already  rendered  frequent,  and 
established  and  maintained' a  public  peace  throughout  the 
whole  country.  This  measure,  if  enforced  with  a  cautious 
moderation,  would  have  been  eminently  beneficial ;  but 
the  severity  with  which  Henry  executed  his  ordinance30, 
excited  so  much  discontent  among  the  nobles,  whose  vio- 
lences it  restrained,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he 
was  necessitated  to  bring  the  pope  from  Italy,  to  pacify 
their  resentment.  He  was  not  less  incautious  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Roman  see,  and  by  the  ascendency,  which 
he  ventured  to  assume,  he  decided  the  fortune  of  the  Ger- 
man monarchy. 

Rome  being  distracted  by  the  struggles  of  three  popes31, 
Henry,  who  had  proceeded  into  Italy  to  restore  the  peace 
of  the  church,  as  he  had  already  established  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany,  caused  two  of  the  vivals  to  be  de- 
posed, and  having  induced  the  third  to  withdraw  his  pre- 
tensions, procured  the  election  of  a  German  bishop,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  ancient  ordinance,  which  enjoined  that 
a  pope  should  not  be  elected  without  the  consent  of  the 
emperor.  The  contingencies  of  this  period  enabled  him  to 
give  to  the  restored  ordinance  a  repeated  operation.  Cle- 

28  See  note  12  of  chapter  viii.  »  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  201. 

30  Ibid.         3i  Ibid.,  pp.  194—196. 
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ment  II.,  the  pope  whom  he  had  first  caused  to  be  elected, 
having  died  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months32,  the  Romans 
sent  ambassadors  to  Germany,  to  demand  a  new  pope  from 
the  emperor,  who,  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops  of  Ger- 
many, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ambassadors,  ap- 
pointed another  German,  Damasus  II.  This  pope  also 
having  died  soon  afterwards,  they  again  sent  ambassadors, 
and  received  from  Henry  his  kinsman  Leo  IX.  At  the 
end  of  five  years,  Leo  too  having  died,  they  commissioned 
the  famous  Hildebrand,  then  archdeacon  of  Rome,  to 
choose,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  city, 
a  pontiff  from  among  the  bishops  of  Germany. 

This  decisive  control,  so  repeatedly  exercised,  could  not 
fail  to  irritate  the  papal  court,  though  the  situation  of  the 
Roman  see  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  resist.  Agitated 
within  by  the  contests  of  competitors  for  the  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty,  and  harassed  from  without  by  the  Normans, 
recently  established  in  the  south  of  Italy33,  the  papal  court 
was  at  this  time  forced  into  an  admission  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  emperor.  But  an  incident,  which  occurred  to 
Leo  IX.,  gave  occasion  to  the  adoption  of  a  different  policy. 
That  pontiff,  having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
his  Norman  enemies,  was  treated  by  them  with  the  most 
profound  respect ;  and  their  duke,  restoring  the  lands, 
which  he  had  usurped  from  the  church,  declared  himself 
the  vassal  of  the  Roman  see.  The  Norman  state  was, 
therefore,  soon  regarded  as  the  sure  ally  of  the  papal 
power,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  emperor,  it 
enabled  the  pontiff  to  humble  the  authority  of  that  crown, 
on  which  his  see  had  lately  been  so  entirely  dependent. 

Historians  have  concurred  in  remarking,  how  critically 
unfortunate  was  the  premature  death  of  Henry  III.34  He 
had  taken,  says  Schmidt35,  such  steps  in  regard  to  the 
popes  and  German  princes,  as  either  should  not  have  been 
taken  at  all,  or  should  have  been  maintained.  Whether 
they  could  have  been  maintained,  if  a  longer  reign  had 
been  allowed  to  him,  is  at  least  extremely  uncertain,  since 

33  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  197—199.  33  They  had  formed  their 

first  establishment  in  Italy  in  the  year  1029.  Henry  III.  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  1039.  M  He  died,  aged  thirty-nine  years. — Pfeflel, 
tome  i.  p.  193.  35  Hist,  des  Allemaiids,  tome  iii.  p.  40. 
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just  before  his  death  he  found  himself  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  pontiff  for  pacifying  the  princes  of  Germany. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  premature  termina- 
tion of  his  reign,  succeeded  as  it  was  by  a  long  minority, 
left  the  way  open  for  all  the  enterprises  of  domestic  and 
external  aggression,  which  his  government  had  provoked. 
In  this  view  both  his  character,  and  the  time  of  his  death, 
appear  to  have  been  accurately  adjusted  to  the  crisis,  in 
which  he  ruled  the  empire.  The  friend  of  order  and  of 
justice,  he  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  country  during 
his  own  government,  while  the  vigorous,  though  indiscreet, 
exercise  of  his  authority,  prepared  those  irritations,  which 
afterwards  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  royal  power ; 
and  dying  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  just,  as  Pfeffel  has 
remarked36,  when  he  was  going  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  church,  the  glory 
of  the  empire,  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Germany, 
he  left  these  discontents  to  acquire  consistency  and  power 
under  the  feeble  government  of  a  minor,  who  was  then 
scarcely  six  years  old. 

In  the  year  1056  began  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  memo- 
rable for  the  violent  contest  with  the  papacy,  which  shook 
the  authority  of  the  German  crown,  and  relaxed  the  combi- 
nation of  the  government.  All  its  circumstances  appear  to 
have  co-operated  to  the  catastrophe,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. Commencing  with  a  long  minority,  it  afforded 
an  ample  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  discon- 
tents, which  the  imprudent  energy  of  the  preceding  reign 
had  excited  and  fomented ;  and  continuing  through  the 
half  of  a  century,  it  allowed  also  a  sufficient  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  revolution,  in  which  they  naturally  ter- 
minated. The  personal  character  too  of  this  prince  was 
singularly  accommodated  to  the  result  of  this  agitated 
period.  Having  been  neglected  in  his  education37,  while 
rival  prelates  were  contending  for  the  regency  of  his  king- 
dom, he  indulged  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  own  government 
those  intemperate  passions,  which  contributed  to  alienate 
from  him  the  higher  classes  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  good 
qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the  resolute  vigour  of  his  con- 

36  Nouvel  Abrege  Cliron.  de  1'Hist.  et  du  Droit  Publiquc  d'Alle- 
mague,  tome  i.  p.  201.  37  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  42,  &c. 
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duct,  attached  to  his  cause  the  lower  orders,  which  could 
not  be  affected  by  his  caprices,  and  especially  the  new 
order  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  which  was  at  this  time 
rising  into  importance,  and  in  reward  of  this  attachment 
became  the  favoured  object  of  the  royal  encouragement. 

The  minority  of  Henry  IV.  was  disturbed  by  a  violent 
contention  between  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Bre- 
men for  the  government  of  his  kingdom38,  and  the  care  of 
his  person,  an  apt  prelude  to  the  ecclesiastical  usurpation, 
by  which  his  manhood  was  so  calamitously  harassed.  Such 
a  contention  naturally  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  discontents,  which  were  then  ready  to  break  forth 
in  Saxony.  It  also  happened,  that  the  archbishop  of  Bre- 
men, who  prevailed  in  the  contest,  had  been  exposed  by 
the  situation  of  his  see  to  various  provocations,  which  had 
irritated  him  against  the  nobles  of  northern  Germany.  The 
irritation  of  the  minister  was  communicated  to  the  king, 
who,  on  his  own  part,  had  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  Saxons,  jealous  of  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  the  Franconian  princes39,  and  considering  the  minority 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  as  a  crisis  favourable  to  their 
wishes,  had  begun  to  indulge  themselves  in  an  open  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  ;  they  then  proceeded  to  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  royal  authority,  practising  the 
most  unrestrained  violence,  and  in  particular  pillaging  the 
churches ;  and  at  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among 
them,  for  destroying  the  king,  and  placing  one  of  their  own 
party  on  the  throne.  Various  occurrences  inflamed  the 
animosity,  which  was  thus  kindled  between  the  monarch 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  until,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Henry's  reign,  the  Saxons  were  provoked  to  an  open 
insurrection  by  the  fortresses,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
erected,  that  he  might  retain  them  in  subjection. 

On  this  occasion  the  influence  of  the  imperfect  combina- 
tion of  the  German  people  first  became  conspicuous.  The 
Saxons,  proud  of  the  magnitude  of  their  territory,  but  re- 
garded by  the  southern  Germans  as  a  people  of  a  conquered 
province,  could  never  cease  to  feel  that  they  were  a  body 
distinct  from  their  fellow-subjects,  and  were  therefore  al- 
ways ready  to  act  as  a  party  in  the  empire.  While  Saxony 
38  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  pp.  45—50.  39  Ibid.,  pp.  50—58. 
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gave  princes  to  Germany,  the  inconvenience  of  this  want 
of  combination  was  not  apparent,  because  the  force  of  this 
great  province  was  associated  with  that  of  the  crown ;  but 
when  its  princes  ceased  to  sway  the  royal  sceptre,  it  be- 
came a  standing  and  formidable  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, espousing  and  supporting  whatever  party  was  ad- 
verse to  the  sovereign. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a  pontiff 
was  nominated  by  the  regency,  as  had  been  practised  in 
the  preceding.  This  pontiff,  however40,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Nicholas  II.,  immediately  issued  a  decree,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  the  great  contest  of 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  enjoined  that, 
when  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  vacant,  the  new  pontiff 
should  be  selected  from  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  church  in 
preference  to  all  others ;  and,  though  it  professed  to  reserve 
the  rights  of  Henry,  yet,  by  declaring  these  rights  to  be 
derived  from  a  concession  made  particularly  to  himself,  it 
made  preparation  for  their  suppression.  Nor  did  the  court 
of  Rome  propose  to  confine  itself  to  a  mere  war  of  words. 
The  Normans  established  in  the  south  of  Italy  had  already 
been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  the  pontiff,  Leo 
IX.,  having  created  their  chieftain,  Robert  Guiscard,  duke 
of  Calabria,  Puglia,  and  Sicily,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
holy  see,  and  having  constituted  him  and  his  successors  the 
protectors  of  the  freedom  of  the  papal  elections. 

The  object  of  these  measures  was  manifested  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when,  on  the  death  of  Nicholas,  the  indepen- 
dent party  in  Rome41,  supported  by  the  Normans,  rejected 
a  pope,  whom  Henry  had  selected,  and  substituted  another 
in  his  place.  The  great  contest  was,  however,  reserved  for 
Hildebrand,  who  had,  in  a  subordinate  station,  directed 
these  preparations,  but  was  not  himself  placed  on  the 
papal  throne  until  the  year  1073,  or  twelve  years  after  the 
advancement  of  this  pontiff.  It  seemed  as  if  the  principal 
agent  had  been  kept  back,  until  the  scene  of  his  exertion 
had  been  particularly  made  ready  for  his  decisive  efforts. 
In  that  year  the  scene  was  completely  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception, the  discontents  of  the  Saxons  just  then  breaking 
out  into  an  open  insurrection42. 

40  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  20G.       "  Ibid.,  p.  208.      43  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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The  imprudent  impetuosity  of  Henry  was  the  character 
best  suited  to  favour  the  enterprises,  conceived  by  the  cool, 
though  daring  ambition,  of  Hildebrand,  or,  as  he  was 
named  on  his  advancement,  Gregory  VII.  Forgetful  of 
the  proceedings  so  plainly  indicating  the  designs  of  Rome, 
of  the  decree  of  Nicholas  and  of  the  election  of  his  succes- 
sor, he  incautiously  appealed  to  the  pontiff  against  the  in- 
surgents of  Saxony43.  The  Saxons  having  immediately 
retaliated  by  bringing  numerous  accusations  against  their 
sovereign,  Gregory  seized  the  opportunity  of  constituting 
himself  the  judge  of  the  emperor.  The  pontiff  accordingly 
sent  his  legates  to  a  German  diet,  to  charge  the  monarch 
with  the  crimes,  of  which  he  had  been  accused  by  his  sub- 
jects, to  accuse  him  also  of  impiety,  in  maintaining  the  right 
1  of  investing  bishops  with  the  temporalities  of  their  sees,  and 
to  require  that  he  should  attend  a  synod  shortly  to  be  con- 
vened, before  which  he  should  answer  to  all  these  allega- 
tions. Henry  dismissed  the  legates  with  disdain,  and  in  a 
national  synod,  assembled  at  Worms,  caused  a  resolution 
to  be  formed,  declaring  Gregory  to  be  deprived  of  the  pon- 
tificate, for  having  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  judge 
of  his  sovereign,  and  for  various  other  offences.  Gregory 
replied  by  excommunicating  and  deposing  Henry,  and  ab- 
solving his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  ;  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Saxony  was  immediately  renewed,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  sacred  cause  of  the  church. 

Thus  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
began  the  struggle  of  the  imperial  and  papal  powers,  which 
through  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  subjected 
him  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  excited  his  sons 
successively  to  revolt44,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his 
crown.  Henry  was  in  the  beginning  desirous  of  averting 
the  danger  by  a  timely  submission,  and  to  prevent  a 
journey,  which  the  pontiff  proposed  to  make  into  Germany, 
waited  on  him  in  Italy,  where  he  underwent  the  most 
mortifying  penances ;  but,  the  pontiff  having  about  the 
same  time  instigated  and  approved  the  election  of  another 
sovereign,  Henry  perceived  that  his  only  hope  of  safety 

43  Pfeffei,  tome  i.  pp.  214,215.  **  His  eldest  son  Conrad  was 
induced  to  revolt  in  the  year  1093.  He  died  in  the  year  1101,  and 
Henry,  his  second  son,  revolted  in  the  year  1105. 
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was  in  resolution,  and  determined  to  pursue  his  adversary 
to  destruction. 

The  pontiff  was  quickly  forced  to  yield  to  the  fury  of 
the  exasperated  monarch,  and,  being  driven  to  seek  refuge 
among  his  Norman  friends  in  southern  Italy,  ended  his 
life  in  exile  from  the  see.  The  cause  however  survived 
the  champion.  Another  revolt  in  Germany  afforded  its 
assistance,  and  the  emperor  was  overpowered  in  his  turn. 
Three  succeeding  pontiffs45  renewed  the  decrees  of  Gre- 
gory, and  the  second  of  them  was  careful  to  strengthen 
the  important  connexion,  which  had  been  formed  with  the 
Normans46,  by  giving  to  their  dukes  the  famous  bull  of 
the  Sicilian  monarchy,  which  constituted  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors legates  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  contest,  indeed, 
languished  under  the  successors  of  Gregory,  and  the  Saxons 
having  become  weary  of  insurrection,  Henry  seemed  to 
have  securely  established  his  authority  in  Germany ;  but, 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  visit  Italy,  that  he  might  bring 
the  pontiff  to  an  accommodation,  he  was  encountered  by  a 
rebellion  of  his  second  son47,  and  having  been  induced  to 
confide  in  his  expressions  of  repentance,  was  arrested,  and 
compelled  to  abdicate  his  crown. 

Henry  V.,  though  advanced  to  the  throne  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  censures,  resisted  the  pretensions,  which 
were  immediately  obtruded  on  him  by  the  pontiff48.  The 
disturbances  of  Germany  were  accordingly  again  excited ; 
but  Henry,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  repressing  his 
domestic  enemies,  compelled  the  pontiff,  Calixtus  II.,  to 
consent  to  a  concordat,  by  which  the  claims  of  Rome  were 
compromised  after  a  struggle  of  sixty  years.  The  freedom 
of  ecclesiastical  elections,  for  which  this  convention  stipu- 
lated, did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Rome  ;  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  sceptre  for  the  cross  and  ring  in  the  for- 
mality of  investiture  was  of  little  importance,  since  it  was 
still  admitted,  that  ecclesiastics  were  bound  to  the  discharge 
of  all  the  feudal  duties. 

The  efforts  of  the  papacy,  notwithstanding  the  concordat, 
were  renewed  in  the  following  reign,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess. The  concordat  however  seems  to  have  possessed  a 

45  Victor  III.,  Urban  II.,  and  Pascal  II.  4e  See  note  24  in 
chapter  x.  "  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  224.  *B  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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permanent  importance,  as  it  precluded  that  direct  triumph 
of  the  papacy,  which  would  have  established  an  ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty  in  Germany.  The  progressive  formation 
of  the  system  of  Europe  appears  to  have  required,  that  the 
combination  of  the  German  monarchy  should  be  relaxed 
in  the  struggle,  and  the  government  be  thus  transformed 
into  a  loosely  connected  confederation ;  and  this  was  best 
effected  by  the  indirect  and  insidious  efforts  of  an  adver- 
sary, who  had  been  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of  an 
open  and  acknowledged  superiority,  and  was  thus  pre- 
cluded from  introducing  a  new  principle  of  political  combi- 
nation into  the  place  of  the  royal  power. 

Henry  V.  had  been  secured  from  the  misfortune,  which 
overwhelmed  his  father,  by  not  having  any  son  to  become 
a  leader  of  rebellion ;  but  the  same  circumstance,  which 
protected  this  monarch,  enfeebled  the  succeeding  reign  by 
abandoning  the  government  to  an  election.  The  new 
sovereign,  Lothaire  II.,  who  was  in  deb  ted  to  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz  for  his  advancement 49,  was  obliged  to  enter  into 
a  stipulation50,  by  which  he  renounced  a  part  of  the 
advantages  obtained  by  his  predecessor.  He  promised 
that  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  elections  of  prelates, 
and  that  in  the  investiture  of  the  persons  elected,  he  would 
content  himself  with  an  oath  of  fidelity,  instead  of  requir- 
ing the  performance  of  homage. 

This  reign  of  twelve  years,  in  correspondence  to  such  a 
commencement,  exhibits  a  continual  diminution  of  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  very  first  measure  indeed  of 
Lothaire,  after  his  advancement,  was  inconsistent  with  in- 
dependence, for  he  immediately  solicited  of  the  pope  a  con- 
firmation of  his  election51,  an  act  of  submission  thence- 
forward required  of  his  successors  as  an  indispensable 
duty.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  *2  he  descended  to  a 

49  Four  princes  were  put  in  nomination  on  this  occasion,  of  whom 
one  had  married  the  sister  of  Henry  V.,  and  another  was  his  nephew. 
Lothaire  appears  to  have  been  preferred  to  these  by  the  archbishop, 
for  want  of  all  connexion  with  that  family.  M  Schmidt,  tome  iii. 
pp.  332—336.  S1  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  244.  S2  This  transaction 
was  represented  in  a  painting,  with  an  inscription,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  intended,  that  the  homage  should  be  referred  to 
the  imperial  crown : 

Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jurans  prius  urbis  honores ; 

Post  homo  fit  papae,  recipit  quo  dante  coronam. 
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state  of  direct  and  formal  vassalage,  though  not  for  his 
German  dominions,  having  consented  to  accept  as  a  fief  of 
the  papal  see  the  extensive  possessions  of  the  countess 
Matilda,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  to  that  see, 
but  had  in  part  been  held  under  the  German  emperor. 
Lothaire,  indeed,  did  not  accede  voluntarily  to  these 
degrading  submissions.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince, 
who,  long  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  had 
acquired  among  his  countrymen  a  high  reputation  for 
valour,  probity,  and  prudence,  the  last  of  which  qualities 
appears  to  have  determined  his  conduct  in  all  the  sacrifices, 
which  he  made  of  his  imperial  dignity.  Not  being  sup- 
ported on  the  throne  by  the  authority  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, he  was  compelled  to  secure  his  possession  of  it  by 
conciliating  the  German  nobility,  as  well  as  the  see  of 
Rome  ;  and  that  body  would  probably  have  been  dissatis- 
fied, if  he  had  rejected  the  condition  proposed  by  the 
pontiff  for  the  grant  of  the  possessions  of  the  countess 
Matilda,  as53  he  would  thus  have  abandoned  the  only 
expedient  by  which  he  could  recover  the  property  of  the 
empire. 

The  reign  of  Lothaire  II.,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1137,  terminated  the  Franconian  dynasty  of  Germany, 
which  had  occupied  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  a  period 
memorable  for  the  degradation  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocracy.  The  papal  power54 
was  the  grand  agent  in  this  important  disorganization  of 
the  government,  assisted,  however,  by  the  authority  with 
which  the  preceding  dynasty  had  invested  the  clergy,  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  dukes,  and  by  the  turbulent  discontent 
of  the  Saxons.  This  power  too  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
had  provoked  by  the  dominion,  which  he  exercised  over 
the  papal  elections,  while,  by  the  same  conduct,  he  inter- 
ested all  the  clergy  of  Italy  in  his  support ;  and  the  impru- 
dence of  the  last  of  the  Saxon,  and  of  the  first  of  the 
Franconian  princes,  had  suffered  another,  and  yet  more 
effectual  support,  to  be  prepared  for  it,  by  permitting  the 
Normans  to  form  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy  an 

The  emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  the  year  1157,  obliged  the  pontiff  to 
remove  the  picture.— Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  296,  297.  53  Schmidt, 

tome  iii.  p.  348.         M  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  253,  &c. 
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establishment,  naturally  interested  in  maintaining  for  its 
own  security  the  independence  of  the  papacy.  If  the 
effect  produced  was  considerable,  the  machinery  employed, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  great,  various,  and  complicated. 

As  the  Saxon  monarchs  had  raised  the  clergy  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  nobles,  so  did  the  latter  princes  of  the 
Franconian  dynasty  favour  the  towns  as  a  bulwark  against 
both55,  There  was  yet  indeed  no  example  of  a  municipal 
constitution56.  The  Othos,  agreeably  to  their  practice  of 
aggrandising  the  bishops,  had  intrusted  to  them  the  govern- 
ment of  the  principal  towns  of  their  demesnes.  Henry  V., 
when  he  had  witnessed  in  the  troubled  reign  of  his  father 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  measure,  successively 
revoked  these  inconsiderate  concessions,  and  placed  the 
greater  part  of  the  towns  in  their  ancient  condition  of  im- 
mediate dependence  on  the  crown.  But,  though  the 
towns  were  thus  only  transferred  from  one  state  of  depend- 
ence to  another,  the  government  of  Henry  V.  was  most 
favourable  to  their  prosperity.  Artisans57  having  all  been 
considered  as  in  rank  inferior  to  that  of  free  citizens,  the 
latter  were  hindered  from  engaging  in  commerce,  which 
was,  consequently,  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  The 
Slavians  of  Mecklenburgh,  Pomerania,  and  Holstein,  had 
profited  of  these  prejudices  of  the  haughty  Germans,  and, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  carried 
on,  with  their  own  productions  and  manufactures,  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The 
policy  of  Henry  V.  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  injurious  to 
Germany,  by  declaring  artisans  and  traders  to  be  possessed 
of  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  A  commercial  revolution 
was  speedily  effected  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  and  their 
traders,  in  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  acquired  a 
power,  which  more  than  once  overawed  the  sovereigns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Nor  was  the  enfranchisement  of 
artisans  the  only  expedient  employed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  towns,  a  precise  term  being  appointed,  after  which 

55  Tribes  indeed  and  communities  were  formed  for  the  maintenance 
of  order. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  266.  But  these  possessed  no  political 
privileges,  like  the  corporations  of  Florence,  which  were  formed  in 
the  year  1266,  or  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  associations  here 
mentioned.  M  Ibid,  tome  i.  pp.  266—268.  57  Ibid. 
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a  fugitive  slave,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  a  town,  could 
not  be  claimed  by  his  master. 

The  connexion  of  Italy  with  the  crown  of  Germany  re- 
sembled that  of  the  French  provinces  with  the  crown  of 
England,  so  far  as,  by  rendering  distant  expeditions  fre- 
quently necessary58,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  employment  of 
mercenary  troops,  and  to  a  system  of  taxation,  by  which 
they  were  maintained.  But  nothing  can  more  clearly  show, 
how  much  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  is  modified  by 
a  diversity  of  circumstances,  than  the  different  influences 
of  these  two  combinations  on  the  political  constitutions  of 
the  two  countries.  The  scutages  introduced  into  England, 
where  the  royal  authority  was  vigorous,  comprehended  the 
higher  orders  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  that 
community  of  feeling,  which  afterwards  united  the  aristo- 
cracy with  the  commons  in  one  great  society  of  freemen ; 
but  in  Germany,  where  the  royal  authority  was  continually 
yielding  more  and  more  to  the  ascendency  of  a  growing 
aristocracy,  the  new  system  of  taxation,  instead  of  form- 
ing a  bond  of  political  union,  became  a  yoke  of  partial 
oppression.  The  nobles",  whom  it  was  there  necessary 
to  conciliate,  could  not  be  required  to  submit  to  any  pecu- 
niary exactions ;  the  citizens  soon  felt  themselves  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  follow  the  convenient  example  of  the 
nobility  ;  and  the  burthen  of  supplying  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  thus  shifted  from  the  upper  and  more  opulent 
classes,  devolved  upon  the  peasants,  whom  it  at  once  op- 
pressed and  degraded60, 

58  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  237  ;  tome  iv.  p.  89.  59  Ibid,  tome  iv. 

p.  90.  w  Germany,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt ; 
on  the  south  by  the  summits  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  north  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean  and  the  river  Eyder  :  on  the  east  by  the  Leytha  and  the 
Warta,  which  separated  it  from  Hungary,  and  by  the  Oder,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Poland.  The  provinces  lying  beyond  the  rivers  just 
mentioned,  and  particularly  those  extending  to  the  Vistula,  acknow- 
ledged some  sort  of  dependence  on  the  empire,  the  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  determined. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  270. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  history  of  Germany,  from  the  death  of  Lothaire  II,  in 
the  year  1137,  to  that  of  Albert  I.  in  the  year  1308. 

Suabian  dynasty  begun  in  the  year  1138 — Origin  of  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  parties — Electoral  College  begun,  1 152 — The  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies  connected  with  Germany,  1 194 — Struggle  with  the 
papacy  renewed — Hanseatic  league  formed,  1241 — League  of  the 
Rhine,  1247 — Extreme  degradation  of  the  imperial  authority,  1250 
— Series  of  emperors  of  various  families  begun,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies  separated  from  the  empire,  1254 — Territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  states  of  Germany  established  —  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburgh  emperor,  1273 — Confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
1308. 

IF  we  trace  the  German  dynasties  on  a  map  of  the  country, 
we  shall  observe  them  proceeding  in  an  almost  direct  pro- 
gress from  the  north  to  the  south,  as  they  began  in  Saxony, 
advanced  through  Franconia  to  Suabia,  and  then  after  some 
fluctuation,  chiefly  in  the  adjacent  territories,  finally  set- 
tled in  Austria,  so  that  the  map  of  the  empire  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  a  chart  of  its  history.  The 
correspondences  to  that  history  are  very  remarkable  and 
interesting.  That  these  dynasties  should  have  been  begun 
in  Saxony  was  suited,  as  has  been  noticed,  to  the  wild  and 
exposed  situation  of  that  extensive  province,  and  served 
to  prepare  it  for  its  important  functions  in  the  empire. 
That  Franconia  should  next  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
giving  sovereigns  to  the  empire,  served  both  to  provoke 
the  jealousy  of  Saxony,  which  had,  in  this  period,  a  mighty 
influence  in  the  struggle  of  the  Roman  see,  and  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  central  towns  of  Germany,  which, 
in  the  next  period,  began  to  form  two  great  confederacies 
of  commerce.  That  the  imperial  dignity  should  then  be 
removed  from  Franconia  to  Suabia,  withdrew  from  those 
towns  the  presence  of  a  sovereign  authority,  and  abandoned 
them  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  energies,  which  they  had 
recently  acquired.  The  further  removal  of  the  imperial 
dignity  from  Suabia,  with  its  intervening  fluctuation,  while 
it  favoured  the  increasing  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  towns,  connected  with  the  crown,  by  the  advance- 
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ment  of  a  Swiss  family,  pretensions  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  Swisserland,  and  thus  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
independence  of  that  country.  Austria  finally,  with  its 
important  appendages,  gave  at  length  an  external  support 
to  a  sovereignty,  which  had  lost  its  interior  stability,  and 
at  the  same  time  formed  a  bulwark  to  cover  its  other  domi- 
nions from  the  assaults  of  the  new  monarchy  established 
by  the  Turks  in  the  eastern  region  of  Europe. 

Lothaire  II.  having  died  unexpectedly,  without  male 
issue,  the  Franconian  dynasty  was  terminated,  and,  after 
some  competition,  Conrad,  son  of  the  duke  of  Suabia, 
began  the  series  of  Suabian  emperors,  which  subsisted 
during  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years.  The  election  of  Con- 
rad, the  third  of  that  name,  was  the  result  of  an  appre- 
hension of  the  despotic  character  and  extended  possessions 
of  his  rival1,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

The  Suabian  period  was  the  grand  crisis  of  the  combina- 
tion of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  may  indeed  be  consi- 
dered as  virtually  dissolved  at  its  termination,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Germany  it  exalted 
the  aristocracy  even  to  the  "same  level  with  the  sovereign, 
and  gave  to  the  towns  such  encouragement  and  such  op- 
portunity, that  they  constituted  a  co-ordinate  authority ;  in 
Italy  it  generated  the  entire  independence  of  the  cities  of 
the  northern  provinces,  and  in  those  of  the  south  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  establishment  of  the  family  of  Anjou,  which 
began  a  new  arrangement  of  political  relations  for  that 
country. 

The  power  of  Rome,  which,  wielded  by  Gregory  VII., 
had  shaken  the  throne  of  Germany  in  the  Franconian 
period,  was  again  turned  against  it  in  that  of  the  Suabian 
emperors,  in  which  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  arose 
to  direct  those  shocks,  which  caused  it  to  totter  to  its  base. 
The  nobles  of  Germany  were  not,  however,  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  period,  much  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the 
pontiff,  whose  denunciations  they  had  learned  to  regard 
merely  as  the  measures  of  a  political  adversary2;  and 
Italy  accordingly  became  the  chief  theatre  of  the  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  powers.  Projects  of  foreign  ambition, 
especially  of  Italian  aggrandisement,  almost  engrossed  the 
1  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  274.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  349—357. 
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exertions  of  the  Suabian  emperors,  and  involved  their 
whole  race  in  destruction.  The  bonds  of  the  German  go- 
vernment were  in  the  mean  time  gradually  and  tranquilly 
relaxed ;  the  monarchy  was  transformed  into  a  great  aggre- 
gate of  various  states  almost  wholly  independent ;  and  it 
only  remained  that  some  new  adjustment  should  be  pro- 
vided, which  should  prevent  an  entire  separation.  This 
adjustment  was  afterwards  supplied  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Axistrian  emperors,  for  which  preparation  was  made, 
within  the  period  now  considered,  by  the  election  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  their  family. 

The  very  first  act  of  Conrad  III.,  who  began  the  Sua- 
bian dynasty,  gave  occasion  to  the  great  distinction  of 
parties,  which,  though  German  in  its  origin,  became  ex- 
tended to  Italy,  where  it  prevailed  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Availing  himself  of  the  jealousy3,  with 
which  many  of  the  great  nobles  of  Germany  were  inflamed 
against  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  he 
caused  him  to  be  proscribed  in  a  diet  of  the  empire,  and 
gave  his  duchies  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  to  two  other 
princes,  thus  beginning  a  dismemberment  of  his  posses- 
sions, which  was  completed  by  the  succeeding  emperor, 
Frederic  I.  The  military  words  of  the  opposite  parties,  in 
the  contest  which  ensued,  were  Welf,  the  name  of  the  bro- 
ther of  the  proscribed  duke,  and  Waiblingen,  that  of  a 
small  town  belonging  to  a  brother  of  the  emperor ;  and 
from  these  have  been  derived  the  appellations  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin,  which  characterised  the  opponents  and  sup- 
porters of  the  imperial  authority.  The  German  conten- 
tion was  terminated  by  an  accommodation  in  the  year 
1236,  when  it  had  subsisted  not  quite  a  century4.  In 

3  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  274—276,  304,  305.  In  the  Saxon  family 
there  had  been  an  accumulation  of  possessions  so  extraordinary, 
that  its  territory  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Tiber.  The  German 
possessions  consisted  of  the  duchies  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Angri- 
varia,  and  Bavaria ;  the  county  palatine  of  Saxony,  and  the  county 
of  Holstein,  with  various  dependencies  ;  and  also  of  Styria  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  Italian  possessions  were  those  of  the  countess  Matilda. 
— Ibid.,  pp.  305,  288—290.  4  The  accommodation  consisted  in 

establishing  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  the 
duke  of  Saxony. — Ibid.,  p.  354. 
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Italy,  where  it  was  a  struggle,  not  of  families,  but  of  par- 
ties, it  was  of  much  longer  duration. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  occupied  as  it 
was  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  Rome5,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  induced  to  support  the  authority  of  the  papal 
see,  and  by  a  disastrous  crusade6,  in  which  he  lost  his  en- 
tire army,  was  well  fitted  to  favour  the  growing  importance 
of  the  nobles.  The  diets  accordingly  acquired  in  this 
reign  a  new  degree  of  authority7.  Conrad  undertook  no- 
thing without  consulting  them,  and  even  declared  in  a 
charter,  that  it  had  been  framed  agreeably  to  the  judgment 
of  the  princes,  in  conformity  to  his  general  practice.  His 
friendly  connexion  with  the  Roman  see,  so  unusual  with 
the  German  sovereigns,  was  beneficial  to  his  country,  inas- 
much as  it  gave  occasion  to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
or  civil  law8. 

The  death  of  Conrad  III.,  in  the  year  1152,  gave  being 
to  the  electoral  college  of  Germany.  The  distractions  of 
Italy9  where  the  king  of  Sicily  excited  an  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  imperial  governors,  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  still  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  pretension,  which  the  de- 
prived duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  already  restored  to  the 
former  of  these  two  duchies,  was  perpetually  pressing  in 
regard  to  the  other,  combined  to  form  such  an  assemblage 
of  difficulties,  to  be  encountered  by  the  successor  of  this 
prince,  that  he  himself  deemed  it  expedient  to  recommend 
to  the  states  of  Germany  the  election  of  his  nephew  Fre- 
deric, instead  of  that  of  an  infant  son,  whom  he  chose 
rather  to  commit  to  the  protection  of  his  cousin.  In  the 
election  accordingly  the  dukes  of  Germany,  together  with 
the  archbishops  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  exercised  a 
power  of  pre-option  with  such  a  decided  preponderance  of 
authority,  as  entitled  their  assembly  to  be  considered  as  an 
electoral  college,  and  in  a  charter,  which  was  issued  four 

6  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  the  leader  of  the  insurgents.  By  his  ad- 
vice the  people  of  Rome  sent  deputies,  to  invite  the  emperor  to  fix  his 
residence  in  that  ancient  capital,  and  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
papacy  within  its  original  limits.  Conrad,  after  much  hesitation,  was 
determined  by  the  eloquence  of  saint  Bernard,  the  agent  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  to  attach  himself  to  the  pontiff. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  279. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  281 .     •>  Ibid.,  p.  283.     •  Ibid.,  p.  284.     •  Ibid.,  p.  286, 
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years  afterwards 10,  electoral  princes  are  actually  mentioned. 
The  mode  of  electing  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  appears 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  that11,  which  was  observed  in 
the  elections  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  chief  princes 
assumed  in  the  former  case  the  same  privilege  of  pre- 
option12,  which  in  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  cardinal 
bishops  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  inferior  nobility  and  of  the 
people  was  gradually  neglected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  papal  elections,  the  approbation  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  of  the  Roman  citizens  was  at  length  regarded  as  un- 
necessary. 

Frederic  I.,  who  succeeded  Conrad  III.,  being  a  prince 
of  superior  ability,  and  of  yet  greater  energy,  was  capti- 
vated by  the  brilliant,  though  delusive  prospect,  of  esta- 
blishing his  authority  firmly  over  the  Italian  dependencies 
of  his  crown,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  object  directed 
efforts,  which  might,  if  employed  at  home13,  have  transformed 
the  government  of  Germany  into  a  well-combined  monar- 
chy, and  thus  have  confounded  the  system  of  Europe.  As 
these  efforts  were  actually  directed,  this  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  ratify  the  independence  of  the  associated  cities  of 
Lombardy,  and  his  death  became  the  epoch  of  the  domes- 
tic degradation  of  the  government.  Indeed,  even  in  his 
life14,  a  decisive  blow  was  given  to  the  imperial  power,  by 
granting  a  legal  sanction  to  the  practice  of  private  de- 

10  By  this  charter,  issued  in  the  year  1156,  the  margravate  of 
Austria  was  erected  into  an  hereditary  duchy,  its  duke  being  ranked 
among  the  palatine  arch-dukes,  and  after  the  electoral  princes. 

11  Schmidt,  tome  iv.  pp.  76,  77.  12  In  the  golden  bull,  issued 
in  the  year  1356,  it  was  determined  that  the  number  of  the  electors 
should  continue  to  be  seven,  in  honour,  says  Pfelfel,  tome  i.  p.  522, 
of  the  seven  candlesticks  of  the  apocalypse,  or  according  to  Schmidt, 
tome  iv.  pp.  80,  81,  either  in  imitation  of  the  cardinal  electors,  or 
for  precluding  an  equality  of  votes.     An  eighth  electorate  was  how- 
ever constituted  in  the  year  1648,  in  favour  of  the  prince  palatine ; 
and  a  ninth  in  the  year  1692,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Lunenburgh-Hanover. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  343 — 419.        13  Schmidt, 
tome  iv.  p.  47.        u  Ibid.,  p.  109.     Unable  to  proscribe  the  practice, 
he  endeavoured  to  regulate  it,  and  among  other  regulations  required 
that,  whoever  should  choose  to  attack  another,  should  apprize  him 
of  it  at  least  three  days  before.  A  contemporary  historian,  describing 
the  violences  then  commonly  practised,  says  that '  every  man  carried 
steel  and  a  flint,  to  be  prepared  for  setting  fire  to  buildings.' — Ibid., 
p.  114.    Buildings  of  stone  were  still  very  rare. — Ibid.,  p.  Ill* 
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fiances,  which  directly  militated  against  the  paramount 
control  of  the  sovereign.  A  crusade,  in  which,  after  his 
Italian  failure,  he  was  induced  to  embark,  enabled  the 
princes  of  Germany  to  perfect  their  independence. 

The  Sicilian  kingdom  having  been  the  support  of  the 
Roman  see  in  his  great  struggle  with  Henry  IV.,  it  was  a 
natural  object  of  the  ambition  of  an  enterprising  emperor, 
to  seek  to  acquire  to  his  family  a  title  to  the  occupation  of 
the  rival  throne ;  and  it  happened  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  reigning  family  of  that  kingdom  presented  Frederic 
with  a  favourable  opportunity.  As  William  II.  of  Sicily 
had  no  children,  the  succession  belonged  to  his  aunt  Con- 
stantia,  and  the  emperor  effected  a  marriage  between  this 
princess  and  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded. A  combination  so  very  alarming  to  the  interests 
of  the  papacy,  had  at  first  been  strenuously  resisted ;  but, 
when  an  account  had  been  received  of  the  successes  of  the 
celebrated  Saladin15,  who  had  even  possessed  himself  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  found  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Ger- 
man monarch,  as  the  only  prince  then  capable  of  repairing 
a  loss  so  grievous.  The  marriage  was  concluded,  and  the 
emperor  led  his  forces  to  the  east,  where  he  died  in  a  career 
of  success. 

The  policy  of  favouring  the  towns  of  Germany  was 
zealously  embraced  by  Frederic  I.,  who  attached  to  the 
crown  many16,  which  had  belonged  to  the  dismembered 
demesnes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  admitting  the  citizens 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  then  high  in  estimation. 
The  emperors  had  been  prohibited  from  uniting  duchies 
and  principalities  with  the  crown17,  but  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  case  of  towns,  and  this  prince  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  connect  with  it  towns,  which  commerce 
had  rendered  considerable,  such  as  Lubeck  and  Ratisbon. 
From  this  time  the  emperors  were  continually  employed  in 
conferring  privileges  and  permissions,  which  were  so  much 
valued  and  desired18,  that  the  towns  had  recourse  even  to 
violence,  that  they  might  be  placed  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  the  prosperity, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  such  protection,  confined  to 

16  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  308.  16  Ibid.,  p.  310.  "  Schmidt,  tome 
iv.  p.  65.  1S  Ibid. 
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the  towns  immediately  subject  to  the  sovereign,  for  the 
princes  also,  perceiving  the  wealth  attracted  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  imperial  cities19,  became  desirous  of  possess- 
ing a  similar  advantage,  and  for  this  purpose  granted  simi- 
lar privileges  to  the  towns  situated  within  their  dependen- 
cies. 

Frederic  having  died  in  the  east,  his  son  Henry  VI.  was 
placed  upon  the  throne,  and  began  that  short  series  of 
agitated  reigns,  which  was  interposed  between  the  long  and 
important  reigns  of  the  two  Frederics20.  That  of  Henry, 
which  lasted  but  seven  years,  was  engrossed  by  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Sicilies,  which 
arose  from  his  marriage  with  Constantia.  The  right  of 
succession21  had  just  before  devolved  to  that  princess  by 
the  death  of  her  nephew ;  but,  Henry  being  hindered  from 
proceeding  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
an  illegitimate  member  of  the  royal  family  caused  himself 
to  be  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  and  held  the  government 
to  his  death,  which  occurred  four  years  afterwards.  The 
claim  of  the  emperor  was  then  admitted,  and  he  was 
crowned  at  Palermo.  Within  three  years,  however,  he 
himself  died,  and  the  connexion  of  the  two  governments 
was  dissolved,  to  be  more  permanently  formed  after  fifteen 
years  by  the  succession  of  his  son,  the  second  Frederic,  to 
the  throne  of  Germany. 

This  prince  should  have  been  the  immediate  successor 
of  his  father  in  that  throne,  but  he  was  then  a  child  only 
four  years  old,  and  Innocent  HI.  was  just  then  advanced 
to  the  papacy.  The  able  pontiff22,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  disjoining  Sicily  from  the  empire,  laboured 
to  deprive  the  Suabian  family  of  the  imperial  throne.  The 
discontents  of  Germany  were  accordingly  employed  to 
raise  up  first  one,  then  another  rival,  of  the  young  prince  ; 
and  these  efforts  were  so  far  successful,  that  he  was  set 
aside  twice  successively  from  the  throne  of  Germany,  and 

19  Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  73.  20  Frederic  I.  reigned  from  the  year 
1152  to  the  year  1190,  or  thirty-eight  years ;  Frederic  II.  from  the 
year  1212  to  the  year  1250,  or  an  equal  time.  The  intervening 
twenty-two  years  comprehended  the  three  reigns  of  Henry  VI., 
Philip,  and  Otho  IV.  Z1  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  314,  316.  Schmidt, 
tome  Ui.  p.  462.  w  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  324. 
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the  desired  separation  of  the  two  crowns  maintained  during 
fifteen  years. 

In  this  interval  the  German  throne  was  first  filled  by 
Philip,  the  uncle  of  the  young  prince,  who,  from  being 
regent,  was  made  sovereign  to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the 
pontiff,  and  the  animosity  of  a  disaffected  party.  Philip, 
being  in  truth  an  usurper,  and  also  being  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  Suabian  family23, 
was  compelled  to  seek  support  by  distributing  among  the 
nobles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia  the  large  demesnes,  which 
his  family  possessed  in  these  provinces.  His  short  reign 
was  a  struggle  in  defence  of  his  crown,  which  when  he  had 
almost  brought  to  a  termination,  he  perished  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin. 

Philip  was  succeeded  by  Otho  IV.,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously opposed  to  him  by  the  papal  see.  This  prince, 
though  the  creature  of  the  pontiff,  soon  involved  himself 
in  a  contention  with  Rome24,  as  he  immediately  refused  to 
fulfil  the  engagements,  by  which  he  had  bound  himself, 
when  he  received  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  accordingly 
assailed  by  the  anathemas  of  the  Roman  see25,  and  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  submitting  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  states  of  Germany26.  He  was  then  induced  by  his 
kinsman27,  John  king  of  England,  to  attack  the  king  of 
France,  in  which  enterprise  he  lost  his  whole  army.  His 
brief  government  was  concluded  by  a  virtual  abdication, 
as  he  remained  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  shut 
up  in  a  fortress,  in  perfect  inaction.  To  such  an  account 
of  the  reign  of  Otho  IV.  it  was  scarcely  necessary  that 
the  historian  should  add  his  observation,  that  the  authority 
of  the  states  then  made  an  extraordinary  progress. 

23  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  324.  u  Ibid. ,  p.  332.  This,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  capitulation  of  the  popes  now  extant,  and  has  served  as 
a  model  of  all  which  followed,  omits  all  mention  of  the  concordat  of 
Calixtus,  maintains  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  papacy  in  all 
cases  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  stipulates  for  the  entire  guaranty 
of  the  territories  of  the  countess  Matilda,  with  all  other  possessions 
in  Italy  claimed  by  the  pontiff.  These  territories  were  specified  to 
be  all  the  country  from  Radecofani  to  Coperano,  the  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  lands  of  the  countess  Matilda, 
the  county  of  Berlin  Oro,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Pentapolis.— Schmidt,  tome  iii.  pp.  483—486.  25  Pfeffel, 
tome  i.  p.  334.  ™  Ibid.,  p.  335.  2T  He  was  son  of  Matilda,  a 
sister  of  John. 
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These  three  reigns  thus  distracted,  and  thus  transient, 
the  whole  comprehending  but  twenty-two  years,  formed  a 
suitable  prelude  to  one,  the  confusion  of  which  was  to  give 
being  to  the  two  great  commercial  confederations  of  the 
hanse-towns  and  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  government.  Indeed  the 
other  sovereigns  also  of  the  Suabian  dynasty  may  be  con- 
sidered as  concerned  in  preparing  the  agitations  of  the 
reign  of  Frederic  II.  Conrad  III.  gave  being  to  the  grand 
division  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  parties,  which  long 
divided  Germany ;  and  Frederic  I.  by  concluding  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son,  formed  the  connexion  with  the  Sicilian 
kingdom,  which  alarmed  the  apprehensions  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  determined  it  to  endeavour  to  set  aside  the  Sua- 
bian dynasty. 

The  disappointment  experienced  by  the  Roman  see  in 
the  advancement  of  Otho  IV.,  raised  Frederic  II.  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  in  contradiction  to  the  plan  of  de- 
priving that  family  of  the  crowns  of  Germany  and  the 
empire.  At  the  age  of  four  years28  this  prince  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  mother  Constantia,  who  had  recommended  him  to 
the  papal  protection,  as  the  only  method  of  securing  his 
safety.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  throne  of  Germany 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Otho ;  and  as  the  pontiff, 
in  his  resentment  at  the  conduct  of  that  emperor,  had  al- 
ready taken  measures  for  substituting  in  his  place  the  young 
king  of  Sicily,  he  was  immediately  elected.  The  pontiff, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  mischievous  influence 
of  this  departure  from  his  former  policy 29,  by  renewing 
the  capitulation  concluded  with  Otho ;  the  emperor  also, 
to  remove  his  apprehension,  ceded  to  his  eldest  son  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily30,  and  decreed  that  it  should  never  be 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  empire.  The  ces- 
sion of  the  emperor  was,  however,  inoperative.  The  son 
of  Frederic  was  only  nine  years  old,  when  the  engage- 
ment was  contracted,  and  when  the  young  prince,  who  had 
also  been  created  king  of  the  Romans31,  or  presumptive 

28  .Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  494.  29  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  338.  3°  Ibid., 
p.  344.  31  This  title  was  first  assumed  by  Henry  II.  before  he 
received  from  the  pope  the  imperial  crown.  This  son  of  Frederic  II. 
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heir  of  the  empire,  was  at  length  induced  to  hazard  a  re- 
volt, the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  deposed  in  a  diet,  and 
thrown  into  confinement,  in  which  he  died  not  long  after- 
wards. Conrad  IV.,  by  whom  Frederic  was  succeeded, 
was  then  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  became  possessed  of  both  crowns. 

What  was  the  internal  situation  of  Germany  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  may  be  sufficiently 
conceived  from  the  oath,  which  he  required  from  his  no- 
bles, that  they  would  not  levy  unjust  tolls32,  nor  coin  false 
money,  nor  rob  on  the  highways.  Such  a  state  of  society 
however,  deplorable  as  it  was,  favoured  the  grand  result 
of  this  period  of  the  history  of  that  country,  the  forma- 
tion of  commercial  confederacies.  Amidst  the  general 
insecurity  the  towns  perceived  the  necessity  of  associating 
for  the  protection  of  their  trade33,  and  thus  did  the  pros- 
perity of  German  traffic  arise  directly  out  of  circumstances, 
which  appeared  to  threaten  its  entire  destruction.  But 
this  insecurity  could  not  have  had  an  influence  so  bene- 
ficial, if  other  circumstances,  very  curiously  combined, 
had  not  at  this  time  invigorated  the  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  powerful  duke  of  Saxony  having  been  deprived  of 
his  territories  by  Frederic  I.,  who  distributed  them  among 
various  persons34,  the  Danes  renounced  the  dependence  on 
the  empire,  in  which  they  had  been  held  by  that  great 
chieftain,  and  even  extended  their  dominion  over  Holstein, 
and  the  Slavian  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklen- 
burg. These  successes  of  the  Danes  were  soon  afterwards 
prosecuted  further,  and  their  monarch  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Venedi  or  Vandals,  which  has  been  ever  since 
retained  by  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In 
this  manner  the  Danes  had  successively  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder35,  and  had  pushed  their  conquests  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  even  into 
Livonia.  Though  the  possession  of  these  extensive  states 

•was  the  first  presumptive  heir  of  the  emperor  so  intitled  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father.     Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  162,  344.         32  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
33  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  559  ;  tome  iv.  pp.  22,  23,  132.     S4  Pfeffel, 
tome  i.  pp.  306,  325.        3i  Ibid.,  pp.  344,  345. 
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rendered  the  king  of  Denmark  the  arbiter  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Germany,  Frederic  II.  was  compelled  to  re- 
cognise the  new  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  to  confirm 
the  enjoyment  of  it  to  the  Danish  monarch.  Fortunately 
however  for  the  Germans,  the  personal  misconduct  of  this 
prince  overturned,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  this  fabric  of 
the  Danish  greatness,  and  freed  the  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire from  the  restraint,  which  it  had  imposed.  An  act  of 
perfidious  violence,  which  he  perpetrated  on  the  wife  of  a 
count  of  Mecklenburg,  became  the  signal  of  a  general  in- 
surrection, for  which  the  people  had  been  prepared  by  the 
oppressive  government  of  Denmark.  Some  of  the  subject 
provinces,  as  the  Prussians  and  Esthonians,  resumed  their 
former  independence ;  others,  particularly  the  Pomera- 
nians36, and  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  re- 
turned under  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and  thus  the 
Baltic  at  once  became  open  to  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  German  traders,  excited  and  animated  by  the  novelty, 
as  much  as  by  the  importance  of  the  opportunity.  The  de- 
gradation of  the  great  duke  of  Saxony  appears  thus  to  have 
made  room  for  the  independence  and  maritime  prosperity 
of  Denmark,  which  continued  to  possess  a  commercial 
ascendency  long  enough  to  create  communications  for 
the  rising  commerce  of  Germany,  and  yielded  to  that  em- 
pire, as  soon  as  the  impediment,  which  it  would  have  pre- 
sented, must  have  been  felt  to  be  inconvenient  and  embar- 
rassing. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  II.  was  the  period  of  the  conclud- 
ing struggle  of  the  papal  and  imperial  governments37.  The 
contest,  which  had  been  begun  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
by  Gregory  VII.  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  in  the  thirteenth  maintained  against  this  prince 

36  The  city  of  Hamburg  derived  most  advantage  from  this  revolu- 
tion. Having  procured  from  the  counts  of  Holstein  a  confirmation 
of  the  privileges,  which  it  had  before  purchased  from  the  Danish 
monarch,  it  enjoyed  from  this  time  an  independence  perfectly  resem- 
bling that  of  imperial  cities,  the  right  of  assisting  in  the  diets  alone 
excepted.  This  last  privilege  was  not  obtained  until  the  year  1768. 
Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  346.  37  Louis  V.,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 

year  1313,  was  the  last  emperor  attacked  by  a  papal  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  though  he  yielded,  the  nation  was  resolute  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 
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by  four  pontiffs38  with  augmented  violence,  as  the  subject 
of  contention  was  at  this  time,  not  the  aggrandisement, 
but  the  independence  of  the  papacy.  The  former  struggle 
had  been  for  power ;  in  this  the  Roman  see,  surrounded 
by  the  dominions  of  Frederic,  was  reduced  to  contend  for 
safety. 

The  great  resource  of  the  papacy  in  this  period  was  the 
military  fanaticism  of  the  crusades.  Frederic  II.  had  bound 
himself39,  when  he  received  the  imperial  crown,  to  engage 
in  one  of  these  expeditions,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
conciliating  the  favour  of  the  pontiff.  This  obligation,  in 
the  sixteenth  year  from  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of 
Germany,  he  was  at  length,  by  the  repeated  anathemas  of 
the  Roman  see,  compelled  to  discharge.  But  his  reluctant 
and  tardy  compliance  did  not  save  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  pontiff,  who  pursued  him  with  censures  to  the  east, 
and  invaded  his  Italian  territory  with  an  army,  alleging 
that  he  had  departed  without  having  been  relieved  from 
excommunication.  Successful  in  his  enterprise40,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of.  that  see,  in  the  cause  of  which 
he  had  embarked,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  pontiff,  at  that  time  distressed  by  the  re- 
fractory spirit  of  the  Romans.  Soon  however  did  this  con- 
strained reconciliation  give  place  to  the  hostility,  which  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  papacy  and 
the  empire. 

The  cities  of  Lombardy41,  probably  instigated  by  the 
pope,  revolted  against  the  emperor,  who  immediately 
marched  into  Italy,  and  might  in  a  single  campaign  have 
extricated  himself  from  all  his  embarrassments  by  the  sub- 
mission of  his  enemies,  if  a  spirit  of  vengeance  had  not 
impelled  him  to  require,  that  the  people  of  Milan  and 
Brescia  should  surrender  themselves  to  his  discretion,  and 

88  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX,,  and  Innocent  IV. 
Between  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  was  interposed  Celestin  IV., 
•who  died  shortly  after  his  election.  39  Schmidt,  tome  iii.  p.  502. 

40  He  gained  possession  of  Jerusalem  with  some  other  places,  and, 
the  clergy  refusing  to  assist,  he  placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head. 
Before  he  began  his  expedition,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Jerusalem,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  had  inherited  the  pretension  as 
daughter  of  John  de  Brienne,  to  whom  the  titular  sovereignty  had 
devolved.— Pfeflfel,  tome  i.  pp.  344—348.  «  Ibid.,  p.  357. 
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thus  to  arm  them  with  all  the  energies  of  despair.  The 
pontiff  then,  taking  part  openly  with  the  enemies  of 
Frederic,  launched  against  him  a  new  anathema  under 
various  pretences,  and,  declaring  the  throne  of  the  empire 
vacant,  exhorted  the  German  princes  to  proceed  to  another 
election.  But  the  pontiff  was  not  on  this,  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  supported  by  a  formidable  rebellion  of  the 
Saxons,  glad  to  shelter  their  disaffection  tinder  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  church,  the  power  of  that  great  province 
having  been  seasonably  reduced  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
reigning  emperor.  The  princes  therefore  replied  to  the 
pontiff42,  that  they  saw  nothing  blamable  in  the  conduct  of 
Frederic,  and  that,  though  he  possessed  the  right  of  crown- 
ing, he  did  not  possess  that  of  deposing  him.  The  pontiff 
soon  afterwards  repeated  the  sentence,  but  it  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  excite  the  ecclesiastical  electors  to  a  revolt43, 
in  which  they  set  up  a  rival  emperor.  Disappointed  by 
the  nobles  of  Germany,  the  pontiff  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  council,  as  his  last  expedient.  This  scheme 
however  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperor, 
who  caused  a  number  of  cardinals  and  foreign  prelates  to 
be  intercepted44,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  Italy  in  a 
Genoese  squadron ;  and  the  pope,  Gregory  IX.,  over- 
whelmed with  the  calamity,  sunk  into  the  tomb.  The 
succeeding  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  maintained  the  contest 
with  resolution,  but  found  it  necessary  to  secure  his  safety 
by  retiring  to  Lyons45,  which,  since  the  decay  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom,  was  subject  only  to  its  archbishop.  From 
his  retreat  the  pontiff  issued  new  denunciations  against 
the  emperor ;  and  though  that  prince  at  length  offered  to 
resign  the  empire  to  his  son46,  and  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  warring  against  the  infidels,  he  could  not 
obtain  so  much  indulgence.  Frederic  however47,  when 
this  accommodation  had  been  refused,  gained  so  consider- 
able successes  over  his  adversaries  in  Italy,  that  he  had 
almost  completed  their  reduction ;  and  the  pontiff,  thinking 
himself  no  longer  safe  in  Lyons,  Avas  meditating  to  retreat 

«  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  357.         «  Ibid.,  p.  361,  &c.  «  Ibid.,  p. 

358.        45  Ibid.,  p.  359.     He  had  previously  solicited  the  kings  of 

France  and  Aragon  in  vain  to  grant  him  an  asylum.  46  Ibid.,  p. 
363.  «  Ibid.,  p.  364. 
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to  Bourdeaux  for  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  put  an  end  to  the 
enterprises  of  that  prince,  and  to  the  danger  of  his  anta- 
gonist. 

A  reign  thus  occupied  by  foreign  expeditions,  and  thus 
embarrassed  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Roman  see, 
afforded  an  interval  especially  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  those  commercial  confederations,  for  which  a  field  of 
industry  was  just  then  opened  by  the  removal  of  the 
dominion  of  Denmark  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic.  How 
necessary  such  engagements  and  embarrassments  were,  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  Before  Frederic  com- 
menced his  foreign  enterprises 48,  the  imperial  cities  of  the 
province  of  the  Rhine  had  formed  an  association  for  the 
defence  of  their  liberty  and  property  against  the  violences 
of  the  nobles  ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  whose 
projects  of  aggrandisement  this  association  interfered, 
caused  it  to  be  suppressed  as  not  consistent  with  the  repose 
of  Germany,  and  with  the  respect  due  to  the  emperor, 
and  by  a  subsequent  law  -Frederic  himself  prohibited  all 
associations  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  nobles49,  and 
annulled  the  elections  of  all  municipal  magistrates,  to 
which  the  territorial  princes  should  not  have  consented. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  disposition  to  resist  the  efforts, 
by  which  the  cities  of  Germany  were  endeavouring  to 
establish  their  independence,  so  favourable  to  these  efforts 
were  the  engagements  and  the  difficulties  of  this  prince, 
that  within  sixteen  years  from  the  publication  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Frederic  was  begun  an  association  of  the  cities 
of  this  very  part  of  Germany. 

The  hanseatic  league  was  earlier  in  its  commencement. 
This  great  confederacy,  which  was  also  named  the  Teutonic 
hanse50,  was  a  commercial  company  composed  of  eighty 
of  the  most  nourishing  towns.  Though  formed  by  almost 
insensible  gradations,  it  was  within  a  few  years  completely 
established,  and  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  immense  commerce.  In  the  year  1241  the 
city  of  Lubeck,  having  but  just  then  secured  its  liberty, 
associated  with  some  neighbouring  towns  for  their  mutual 

*8  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  347.  49  Ibid.,  pp.  351,  352.  *>  Ibid., 
p.  374. 
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protection  against  a  band  of  pirates,  which  infested  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  success  of  this  first  alliance 
attracted  by  degrees  all  the  commercial  cities  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  The  trade  of  the  league  was 
managed  at  four  great  staples,  London,  Bergen,  Novgorod, 
and  Bruges.  The  direction  was  intrusted  to  four  principal 
towns  of  the  league,  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and 
Dantzic,  each  superintending  a  certain  number  of  towns 
adjacent  to  itself;  but  Lubeck  was  allowed  to  exercise  a 
general  control  over  the  whole  association,  to  preside  over 
all  its  deliberations,  and  to  direct  the  execution  of  all  its 
measures.  Thus  constituted,  the  hanseatic  league,  during 
almost  three  centuries,  maintained  a  degree  of  prosperity 
then  unexampled,  and  by  its  naval  armaments  commanded 
the  western  and  northern  seas,  and  even  disposed  of  the 
crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  discovery  of  the 
Indies  at  length  gave  a  shock  to  this  power,  as  it  altered 
the  commercial  system  of  Europe ;  the  augmentation  of 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles  broke  the  connexion  of  the 
cities  depending  on  them  with  those  depending  on  the 
emperor ;  and  the  jealousy  of  Charles  V.,  who  wished  to 
concentrate  in  the  Low  Countries  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  completed  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  destruction  of  the  league.  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburgh  however  preserved  the  name  of  hanseatic  cities, 
and  under  this  respected  name  continued  to  enjoy  a  portion 
of  the  privileges,  which  it  had  anciently  conferred. 

Six  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  hanseatic  league 
was  begun  that  other  association61,  which  was  denominated 
the  league  of  the  Rhine,  being  composed  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  of  several  princes, 
and  of  more  than  sixty  cities  situated  on  both  Wnks  of 
that  river,  all  being  united  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  particularly  for  the  protection  of 
trade  against  the  exactions  of  the  nobles.  Amidst  the 
anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  Germany,  when  the  Roman 
see  had  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Frederic  II.,  the 
nobles  of  the  province  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Suabia,  no 
longer  restrained  by  any  controlling  authority,  were  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  their  licentious  violences.  At 
51  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  382. 
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length  in  the  year  1247  the  three  archbishops  combined 
with  the  princes  most  exposed  to  their  ravages,  and  with 
the  cities  from  Zurich  to  Cologne,  to  resist  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  to  abolish  the  numerous  tolls, 
which  had  been  recently  established.  Cologne52,  Mentz, 
"Worms,  and  Strasburgh  were  appointed  to  be  the  places, 
in  which  deliberations  should  be  held  four  times  in  each 
year  concerning  the  common  interests. 

Among  the  occurrences,  which  favoured  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Germany,  must  be  mentioned  the  disco- 
very of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz,  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  of  the  Othos  M,  or  about  three  centuries 
before  the  commencement  of  the  hanseatic  league.  This 
discovery  constituted  the  epoch  of  the  opulence  of  Saxony54, 
which  had  been  the  poorest  country  in  Germany ;  and  so 
great  an  improvement  had  been  wrought  there  in  the 
reigns  of  that  prince  and  of  his  two  next  successors,  that 
Henry  II.  described  the  country  as  a  paradise  flourishing 
in  security  and  abundance.  In  relation  to  this  source  of 
prosperity  we  discover  another  influence  of  the  reduction  of 
that  great  principality,  which  has  been  already  shown  to 
have  generated  the  division  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  par- 
ties, and  to  have  provided  a  field  for  the  Danish  dominion 
of  the  shore  of  the  Baltic.  "When  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  money,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  these  mines,  had 
awakened  the  industry  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  towns  of  this 
part  of  Germany  had  risen  to  some  degree  of  importance, 
it  became  expedient  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  re- 
straint, which  had  been  imposed  by  the  authority  of  a 
prince  so  powerful  as  the  Saxon  duke,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
form  arrangements,  as  independent  communities,  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  their  commerce. 

52  Cologne  thus  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  member  of  each 
of  these  leagues,  and  may  have  formed  a  communication  between 
them.  53  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  132.  M  Schmidt,  tome  ii.  pp.  385, 
386.  Mr.  Humboldt  has  exposed  the  error  of  supposing,  that  to  work 
mines  of  the  precious  metals  must  be  prejudicial  to  industry. — Politi- 
cal Essay  on  New  Spain,  book  iv.  ch.  9.  If,  indeed,  even  money  may 
be  considered  only  as  a  species  of  commodities,  no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  the  possession  of  the  precious  metals  should  be  more 
detrimental  to  industry,  than  that  of  any  other  commodity,  which  men 
are  desirous  of  acquiring. 
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It  only  remains  to  remark  of  this  memorable  reign,  that 
Frederic  II.,  amidst  all  his  difficulties55,  was  a  scholar,  and 
a  patron  of  literature ;  and  that  the  two  universities  of 
Naples  and  Vienna56  have  been  ascribed  to  him  as  their 
founder.  This  part  of  his  character  was  specially  impor- 
tant to  Germany.  The  southern  kingdom  of  this  prince, 
which  had  been  occupied  both  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the 
Saracens,  had  received  an  early  impulse  of  intellectual  im- 
provement; the  advancement  of  the  heir  of  the  Sicilian 
throne  to  the  government  of  Germany,  formed  a  communi- 
cation for  the  transmission  of  the  literary  refinement  of 
Sicily  into  that  country  ;  and  thus  a  love  of  letters  must 
have  been  in  some  degree  introduced  into  a  region,  which, 
not  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  comprehended 
within  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Romans,  had  not  inherited 
any  portion  of  the  civilisation  of  antiquity. 

With  Frederic  II.57,  who  died  in  the  year  1250,  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  empire  were  terminated.  The 
troubles,  which  followed  his  death,  and  the  weakness  of 
his  successors,  entirely  obscured  its  splendour.  The 
Italians  accordingly  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Germany ;  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Burgundy,  assumed 
nearly  a  perfect  independence  ;  and  the  princes  of  Germany 
allowed  to  their  sovereign  only  the  glory  of  being  the  first 
among  equals.  The  immediate  successor  of  Frederic  II. 
was  his  son  Conrad  IV.,  who  passed  a  brief  reign  of  four 
years  in  an  uninterrupted  struggle  with  a  rival,  supported 
by  the  Roman  see.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1254,  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  separated 
from  Germany,  his  rival,  William  count  of  Holland,  being 
then  established  on  the  throne  of  Germany,  while  his  son 

55  Pfeffel  says,  that  there  are  many  works,  which  he  composed  in 
Latin,  and  that  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  is  a  collection  of 
German  poems  written  by  him.  He  enriched  our  literature,  adds  the 
historian,  with  many  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  some  Arabian  philoso- 
phers and  physicians,  which  he  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin. — 
Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  p.  365.  In  Sicily  he  founded  the  first  literary 
establishments ;  and  an  ode  composed  by  him,  which  is  still  extant, 
exhibits  the  modern  language  of  Italy  in  its  birth. — Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie, 
par  Ginguene,  tome  i.  pp.  345,  346.  56  The  university  of  Naples 
was  founded  in  the  year  1'224. — Giannone,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  3 ;  that  of 
Vienna  in  the  year  1236.— Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  355.  57  Ibid,  p  365. 
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Conradin  succeeded  to  that  of  the  two  Sicilies.  William 
occupied  the  German  throne  only  two  years,  and  his  brief 
reign  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  one  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  imperial  dignity  was  literally  sold 
by  the  electors  to  Richard58,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land. This  emperor  reigned  fourteen  years ;  but  his  fre- 
quent journeys  to  England,  and  the  little  authority  pos- 
sessed by  a  foreign  prince,  who  had  procured  the  imperial 
dignity  by  purchase,  abandoned  Germany  to  a  degree  of 
disorder  most  prejudicial  to  the  sovereign  power.  The 
death  of  Richard  was  succeeded  by  an  interregnum  of 
two  years,  which  completed  the  relaxation  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  accordingly  remarked  by  Pfeffel59,  that 
the  twenty-three  years,  which  followed  the  death  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  constitute  the  true  period  of  the  establishment 

58  Richard  gave  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  12,000  marcs  of  Co- 
logne, to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  8000,  and  to  Louis  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  for  his  two  voices,   18,000 
pounds  sterling.     To  each  of  the  other  electors  6000  marcs  of  Cologne 
were  offered,  but  they  refused  to  accept  less  than  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.     Richard  was  enriched  by  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  then 
the  only  known  mines  of  that  metal.     The  competitor  in  the  purchase 
was  Alphonso  king  of  Castile. — Schmidt,  tome  iii.  pp.  577 — 580. 

59  Abrege  Chron.  tome  i.  pp.  394 — 398.    The  immediate  members  of 
the  Germanic  body  consisted  of  four  classes  ;  the  electoral  college,  the 
college  of  princes,  the  free  and  imperial  cities,  and  the  nobles  holding 
immediately  of  the  crown.     The  college  of  electors,  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Frederic  I.,  was  then  composed  of  three  archbishops  and  four 
secular  princes.     The  college  of  princes  was  formed  in  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Frederics.     Its  foundations  were  laid  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  duchies  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria ;  the  number  of  princes  was 
then  greatly  augmented  by  the  custom  of  dividing  estates  among  the 
children  of  a  family ;  many  rich  proprietors  also  submitted  to  hold 
their  lands  as  fiefs,  that  they  might  acquire  the  character  of  princes 
of  the  empire ;  and,  lastly,  the  destruction  of  the  duchy  of  Suabia, 
the  very  name  of  which  had  perished  with  the  unhappy  Conradin, 
brought  a  number  of  counts  into  the  situation  of  princes,  while  it  filled 
the  diet  with  prelates,  doubled  the  number  of  imperial  cities,  and  gave 
being  to  the  immense  body  of  the  immediate  nobility  of  Suabia.     The 
imperial  cities,  under  the  feeble  successors  of  Frederic  II.,  attained  to 
a  degree  of  power,  which  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  surrounding 
princes.     The  body  of  immediate  nobility,  first  formed  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Suabia,  with  which  that  of  Franconia  had  been 
united,  was  augmented  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who  in  the  gene- 
ral  anarchy  assumed  similar  privileges.      This   body  the  emperors 
learned  to  consider  as  their  support  in  the  government. — Ibid.,  pp.  389 
—409. 
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of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  Germany,  by 
which  the  feudal  government  was  transformed  into  a  loose 
assemblage  of  states,  the  reciprocal  rights  of  which,  how- 
ever, remained  to  be  fully  determined  at  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  after  four  centuries  of  uncertainty  and  conten- 
tion. In  its  actual  form60  each  district  was  obliged  to  watch 
for  itself,  that  its  neighbours  might  not  become  too  power- 
ful, so  that  Germany  appeared  to  be  divided  into  several 
little  systems,  and  no  longer  to  form  one  great  empire ; 
and  while  some  chieftains  contended  for  superiority  even 
with  the  sword,  others  attached  themselves  alternately  to 
different  parties,  as  might  best  promote  their  interests,  or 
secure  their  safety. 

In  the  interregnum,  which  followed  the  death  of  Richard, 
the  constitution  of  Germany  had  reached  the  crisis  of  its 
existence,  and  a  longer  continuance  of  such  distraction 
must  have  effected  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  government61. 
It  had  therefore  become  necessary  that  some  portion  of 
vigour  should  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign.  The  electo- 
ral princes  themselves  had  become  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  restoring  some  degree  of  consistency  to  the  consti- 
tution of  their  country62,  but  were  averse  from  the  elevation 
of  any  prince,  who  should  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  re- 
duce them  to  submission.  In  this  uncertainty  of  their 
minds,  while  they  wavered  between  the  desire  of  restoring 
the  internal  order  and  external  respectability  of  Germany, 
and  the  fear  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a  master,  the  em- 
pire might,  says  Pfeffel,  have  been  for  ever  deprived  of  a 
chief,  if  some  contingent  circumstances  had  not  presented 
a  noble,  whose  talents  authorised  them  to  hope  every  thing 
from  his  conduct,  and  whose  fortune  did  not  warrant  any 
apprehension  from  his  power. 

Rodolph,  count  of  Haps  burg,  a  castle  in  Swisserland83, 
and  possessor  of  various  little  territories  and  offices  in  the 
adjacent  country64,  was  endued  with  all  the  virtues  and  all 

60  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tome  iv.  p.  282.  61  Pfeffel,  tome 

i.  p.  436.  62  Ibid.,  p.  420.  «  The  county  of  Hapsburg,  to 
which  Rodolph  succeeded  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  compre- 
hended only  apart  of  the  district  now  called  the  Argau. — Coxe's  Hist, 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Lond.  1807.  M  He  inherited 
the  landgraviate  of  Upper  Alsace,  the  burgrariate  of  Rheinfelden, 
some  scattered  demesnes  in  Suabia  and  Brisgau,  and  the  advocacies 
or  prefectures  of  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  districts. — Ibid. 
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the  talents,  which  such  an  occasion  demanded,  and  was  a 
noble  of  too  little  power  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  the 
electors.  Like  the  other  German  nobles  of  that  period65, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  constant  practice  of  war ;  but 
the  wars,  which  he  waged,  were  the  enterprises  of  a  friend 
of  order,  not  the  ravages  of  a  plundering  chieftain.  The 
singularity  of  this  conduct  drew  upon  him  a  very  general 
attention ;  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  republics  gave 
to  him  their  entire  confidence66  ;  and  he  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  protector  of  liberty  against  the  violences  of 
the  barons.  He  was  far,  however,  from  thinking  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  when  he  was  raised  to  it  in  the  year  1273, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  electors.  For  this  ad- 
vancement indeed  he  was  primarily  indebted  to  a  service67, 
which  he  had  formerly  rendered  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
by  escorting  him  through  Swisserland  in  his  progress  to 
Rome,  and  in  his  return ;  and  his  election  was  facilitated 
by  the  contingency  of  having  six  unmarried  daughters, 
which  presented  to  the  electors  the  prospect  of  connecting 
their  families  by  matrimonfal  alliances  with  that  of  the  new 
sovereign. 

The  difficulties  of  his  situation  induced  Rodolph  to  make 
large  concessions  to  the  Roman  pontiff68,  the  state  of  Ger- 
many requiring  his  utmost  attention,  and  the  Italian  pre- 
tensions of  the  empire  having  become  of  little  value.  His 

65  Coxe's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  pp.  9-13.  M  Among 
these  were  the  people  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden,  who  after- 
wards began  the  confederacy  of  Swisserland.—  Ibid.,  p.  14.  His 
grandfather,  Rodolph,  had  held  the  prefectures  of  these  three  cantons, 
but  had  been  driven  to  a  resignation  by  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  emperor  by  their  services. — Ibid., 
pp.  5,  6.  67  Ibid.,  p.  23.  68  Instead  of  simply  naming  the  ex- 
archate and  the  pentapolis,  as  in  his  own  capitulations  and  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  he  declared  expressly,  that  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and 
the  provinces  of  Omilia,  Bobio,  Cesena,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Faenza, 
Imola,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Comachio,  Adria,  Rimini,  Urbino,  Monte- 
feltro,  with  the  territory  of  Bagno,  and  all  their  dependencies,  should 
belong  entirely  to  the  Roman  see,  in  regard  as  well  to  their  tempo- 
ralities as  to  their  spiritualities.  From  this  time  many  of  these  cities, 
among  which  was  Bologna,  then  powerful,  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  see  ;  some  others  for  a  long  time  resisted  its  preten- 
sion.— Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  329.  He  also  renounced  all  right  of  ju- 
risdiction in  the  city  of  Rome. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  424. 
VOI>.  I.  T 
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attention  was  indeed  for  a  time  diverted  from  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  public  order  in  Germany  by  a  war,  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  the  electoral  kingdom  of  Bohemia69. 
The  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  his  disappointed  rival  in 
the  election  for  the  empire,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Europe,  his  dominions  extending  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bavaria  to  Raab  in  Hungary,  and  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Baltic70.  By  hereditary  right  he  had  succeeded  to 
Bohemia  and  Moravia11 ;  and  to  this  original  territory  he 
had  continually  made  new  additions  by  his  crusades  against 
the  Prussians,  by  his  contests  with  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
arid  by  the  recent  acquisition  of  Austria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola.  The  struggle  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
king72,  in  consequence  of  which  the  duchies  of  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Carniola  were  conferred  jointly  on  two  sons  of 
the  emperor,  Albert  and  Rodolph ;  and  thus  the  family  of 
a  count  of  Swisserland  became  the  stem  of  that  family  of 
Austrian  sovereigns,  which  afterwards  enjoyed  a  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

When  Rodolph  was  at  last  permitted  to  direct  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  restoration  of  internal  tranquillity, 
he  exerted  the  utmost  vigour  for  the  attainment  of  this  im- 
portant object.  Traversing  the  several  provinces  of  Ger- 
many with  an  activity  not  to  be  expected  at  his  advanced 
age,  he  bound  the  nobles  by  oath  to  the  observance  of 
peace13,  establishing  judges  or  justices  of  peace  to  enforce 
this  obligation ;  he  demolished  a  considerable  number  of 
castles74,  which  had  served  as  retreats  for  the  banditti,  who 
infested  the  country ;  and  at  one  time  even  caused  twenty- 
nine  nobles,  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  practices,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  How  necessary  these  exertions 
were  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  instance  of  a  count 
of  Wurtemburg76,  of  whom  it  was  proverbially  said,  with 
a  blasphemous  contradiction,  that  he  was  the  friend  of 

69  The  duchy  of  Bohemia  had  been  constituted  a  kingdom  in  the 
year  liiOO,  when  Philip,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  elected 
emperor,  was  desirous  of  securing  the  support  of  that  state. — Piefl'el, 
tome  i.  p.  324.  70  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  37.  71  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

72  Ibid., pp.  48-51.  "Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  333.  74  Sixty-six 
in  Thuringia,  and  more  than  seventy  in  Suabia  and  Franconia. — 
Pfeffel,  tome  i.  pp.  434,  435.  76  Schmidt,  tome  ir.  p.  335. 
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God  and  the  enemy  of  all  the  world.  So  admirably  fitted 
indeed  was  Rodolph  to  this  crisis  of  disorder,  that  a  prince 
of  this  period  denominated  him  an  animated  law77 ;  and 
the  credit  of  his  probity  was  so  unimpeachably  established, 
that  long  after  his  time  it  was  customary  to  say  of  any  man, 
who  had  violated  his  engagement,  he  has  not  the  probity  of 
Rodolph. 

Besides  this  general  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
Rodolph,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  government 
of  Germany,  two  special  consequences  followed  it,  one  of 
which  was  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  the 
other  the  connexion  of  the  Austrian  provinces  with  the 
crown  of  the  empire.  Of  these  the  former  resulted  from 
the  local  pretensions  of  the  family,  the  other  from  the 
vigorous  government  of  Rodolph  himself.  Both  conse- 
quences were  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  one  gave 
being  to  a  distinct  member  of  the  European  system,  and 
the  other  provided  for  the  imperial  dignity  that  external 
support,  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure 
of  its  internal  resources78.  * 

Rodolph  had  anxiously  laboured  to  secure  the  succession 
of  his  sole  remaining  son  Albert,  by  causing  him  to  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans79;  but  the  electors,  probably 
disliking  the  imperious  ambition  of  his  character,  dreading 
the  power,  which  he  derived  from  the  possession  of  the 
Austrian  provinces,  and  averse  from  every  approach  towards 
hereditary  succession,  resisted  the  proposal,  and  after  the 
death  of  Rodolph  excluded  Albert  from  the  throne.  The 
archbishop  of  Mentz  contrived  means  to  procure  the  election 
of  his  cousin. german  Adolphus,  count  of  Nassau,  whose 
character  was  unexceptionable,  and  whose  power  was  too 
inconsiderable  to  excite  any  apprehension.  So  scanty  were 
the  resources  of  this  prince,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  de 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  election. 

The  advancement  of  Adolphus,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment seven  years,  constituted  an  apparent  interruption  of 

77  Schmidt,  tome  iv.  pp.  346,  347.  78  The  revenue  of  the  Ger- 
man sovereign,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  had  exceeded  six 
millions  of  crowns,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  exceed  two  mil- 
lions, though  the  Italian  contributions  were  then  included. — Pfeflel, 
tome  i.  p.  439.  "»  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Pfeflel,  tome  i.  p.  440. 
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the  two  special  consequences  of  that  of  Rodolph,  as  it 
suspended  the  succession  of  his  son  :  but  it  was  really 
assistant  to  both,  as  it  afforded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  preparation,  and  facilitated  the  sub- 
sequent advancement  of  Albert,  which  Rodolph  had  failed 
to  accomplish. 

The  reign  of  Adolphus  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation by  the  disappointment  of  the  archbishop,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  That  prelate  had  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  enjoying  the 
direction  of  his  government80,  and  had  even  bound  his 
cousin  by  a  variety  of  stipulations,  framed  in  imitation  of 
the  capitulations,  which  had  been  required  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  ;  but,  having  been  undeceived  by  the  independent 
vigour  of  the  emperor,  he  determined  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
the  prince,  whose  advancement  he  had  himself  procured. 
The  intrigues  and  the  money  of  Albert  assisted  the  cabals 
of  the  archbishop.  Some  accusations  were  accordingly 
framed  against  the  emperor,  the  only  remarkable  one  of 
which  was  an  allegation  of  the  indignity  of  receiving  a  sub- 
sidy from  England,  then  a  novelty  in  the  German  govern- 
ment81. A  sentence  of  deposition  was  speedily  pronounced ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  princes82,  and  all  the  cities,  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  Adolphus.  This  prince,  however,  fell 
soon  afterwards  in  an  engagement  fought  with  the  followers 
of  Albert,  and  left  the  throne  empty  for  his  rival. 

What  the  authority  and  influence  of  Rodolph  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish,  was  thus  effected  by  a  combination 
of  the  resentment  of  a  powerful  prelate  with  a  fortunate 
contingency ;  and  Albert,  disliked  and  dreaded  as  he  was, 
acquired,  after  a  delay  of  six  years,  the  possession  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  a  series  of 
various  agitations.  In  the  beginning  of  his  government  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  pontiff83, 
who  dreaded  his  resentment  for  having  opposed  his  elec- 
tion84, and  was  apprehensive  of  his  connexion  with  the  king 

80  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  446.      Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  351,  &c. 

81  This  subsidy,  according  to  Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  445,  was  of  100,000 
marcs  ;  according  to  Schmidt,  tome  iv.  p.  359,  of  the  same  number  of 
pounds  sterling.     It  was  paid  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  on  occasion  of 
a  war  with  France.    82  Pfeffel,  tome  i.p.  448.     ra  Ibid.  pp.  452—461. 

81  Schmidt  has  conjectured,  that  the  pontiff  must  have  been  dis. 
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of  France ;  he  was  then  involved  in  a  contest  with  the 
electors  of  Germany,  being  irritated  by  their  rejection  of 
plans,  which  he  had  formed  for  the  advancement  of  his  son  ; 
he  was  afterwards  occupied  in  an  attempt  to  secure  for  this 
son  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  young  prince ;  and  he  was  finally  engaged  in 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  recover  some  lands  and  castles, 
acquired  to  the  crown  by  his  predecessor,  which,  in  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  death  of  that  emperor,  had  been 
resumed  by  their  former  possessors. 

The  concluding  project  of  this  reign  of  busy  disappoint- 
ment gave  birth  to  the  independence  of  Swisserland. 
Having  conceived  a  design  of  forming  for  one  of  his  sons  a 
principality85,  which  should  be  composed  of  Alsace,  of  the 
ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  in  Suabia,  and  of  the  heredi- 
tary territory  of  his  family  in  Swisserland,  he  proposed  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  district  of  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Underwalden,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  included  in 
the  arrangement.  Disappointed  by  the  steady  resistance 
of  these  people,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire, 
enjoyed  almost  entire  independence,  he  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  urging  them  to  a  revolt,  which  might  justify  the 
use  of  violent  measures.  He  was  indeed  successful  in 
driving  them  to  a  revolt,  the  oppressions  of  his  bailiffs 
being  insupportable  to  men  accustomed  to  freedom ;  but, 
when  he  was  going  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
which  he  had  thus  created,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  a  domestic  wrong. 

So  early  as  in  the  year  1291 86,  or  seven  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Albert,  the  people  of  these 
three  mountain-cantons  had  entered  into  a  solemn  confede- 
racy for  their  common  protection  against  oppression,  having 
been  incited  to  this  measure  by  their  apprehension  of  the 
haughty  and  ambitious  temper  of  Albert,  whose  father,  the 
emperor  Rodolph,  had  just  then  died.  The  young  prince 
had  even  at  that  time  sufficiently  displayed  his  obnoxious 

pleased  with  the  deposition  of  Adolphus,  as  an  infringement  of  his  own 
authority,  in  removing,  without  his  participation,  the  temporal  chief  of 
Christendom. — Hist,  des  Allemands,  tome  iv.  p.  371.  85  Pfeffel, 

tome  i.  p.  460.  86  Planta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy, 
vol.  i.  pp.  134—136,  139.  London,  1800. 
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qualities,  having  during  nine  years  administered  the  go- 
vernment of  his  own  particular  territory,  and  having  long 
borne  a  considerable  part  in  all  the  transactions  of  his 
father's  reign.  The  death  of  the  father,  who  had  been 
reverenced  by  his  Swiss  subjects,  was  accordingly  to  them 
the  signal  of  a  general  alarm  for  their  liberties.  As  Albert 
did  not  succeed  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  the  cities 
of  Swisserland  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  af- 
forded in  the  short  reign  of  his  successful  competitor,  to 
obtain  not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  former  privileges, 
but  also  various  additional  and  more  considerable  fran- 
chises. When,  therefore,  Albert  was  at  length  placed  upon 
the  throne,  they  had  become  more  established  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  liberties,  and  more  prepared  to  struggle 
with  their  sovereign  for  a  complete  independence.  The 
new  emperor,  among  his  numerous  enterprises  of  ambition, 
gave  to  these  people  the  provocation,  which  was  necessary 
for  rousing  them  to  the  decisive  effort,  and  in  the  year 
1308  was  begun  a  confederacy,  which  subsisted  in  indepen- 
dence to  the  year  1798,  or  almost  five  centuries. 

The  three  reigns  of  Rodolph,  Adolphus,  and  Albert,  had 
all,  though  in  different  ways,  been  conducive  to  this  impor- 
tant revolution.  The  advancement  of  the  first  of  these 
princes  had  brought  to  the  throne  of  the  empire  a  family 
possessing  local  pretensions  among  the  cantons  of  Swisser- 
land ;  that  of  the  second  had  given  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle,  of  which  the  Swiss  had  been  fore- 
warned by  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  last ;  and  that  of 
this  prince,  who  was  unprincipled  and  daring,  provoked  by 
insufferable  oppression  those  simple  men87,  who  would 
have  been  well  contented  to  continue  in  the  condition  of 
their  fathers. 

The  establishment  of  an  Austrian  dynasty  was  a  much 
more  remote  consequence  of  the  exaltation  of  Rodolph,  for 
that  dynasty  was  begun  by  Albert  II.,  who  was  elected  in 
the  year  1438,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after 
that  event88. 

87  We  are  partial,  said  they,  to  the  condition  of  our  forefathers, 
and  only  desire  the  confirmation  of  our  privileges. — Coxe's  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  88  Germany,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eyder 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  in  the  year  472,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Spain  conquered  by  Euric  and  kingdom  of  the  Goths  begun  in  the 
year  472 — The  Suevians  united  to  the  Goths,  584 — Arianism  re- 
nounced by  the  Goths,  587 — The  Gothic  kingdom  begins  to  decay, 
704 — overpowered  by  the  Arabs,  711 — Kingdom  of  Asturias  formed 
by  Pelayio,  718 — Caliphate  of  Spain  begun,  756 — Kingdom  of  Na- 
varre begun,  827 — Kingdom  of  Asturias  and  Leon  begun,  914 — 
Old  Castile  added  to  it,  939— The  Spanish  caliphate  ended,  1031 
— Kingdom  of  Aragon  separated  from  Navarre,  1035 — a  province 
of  New  Castile  begun,  and  Toledo  taken  from  the  Arabs,  1085 — 
Almoravides  brought  from  Africa,  1086 — Catalonia  acquired  by 
Aragon,  1153 — Kingdom  of  Portugal  separated  from  Castile,  1139 
— Almoravides  expelled,  1144 — Almohades  enter  Spain,  1145 — 
The  Moors  overthrown  at  Tolosa,  1212 — Leo'n  united  to  Castile, 
1230 — Balearic  islands  conquered  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  1232 — 

Kingdom  of  Granada  begun,  1238 Valentia  reduced  in  the  same 

year  by  the  king  of  Aragon^— Sicily  acquired  by  the  family  of  Ara- 
gon, 1282. 

THE  countries  hitherto  considered,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, were  from  the  commencement  of  the  modern  history 
of  Europe  directly  concerned  in  forming  those  early  ar- 
rangements, out  of  which  its  political  system  was  at  length 
combined.  The  Spanish  peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  lay 
beyond  these  arrangements,  and  within  the  period  of  time 
at  present  under  consideration  was  connected  with  then! 
only  by  an  external  agency,  as  it  conveyed  to  them,  first 
the  hostility,  and  afterwards  the  refinement  of  the  Arabian 
conquerors  of  the  east.  The  internal  agitations  of  the 
peninsula  were,  however,  preparatory  to  the  combinations 
of  a  subsequent  period,  by  giving  existence  to  the  modern 
monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  have  since  exer- 
cised important  functions  in  the  general  system. 

When  the  rude  barbarians  of  Germany  had  overthrown 
the  empire  of  the  west,  and  formed  new  sovereignties  out 

and  the  sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Saone,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Alps  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Alps  and  the  Muer ;  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Leita  and  the  Vistula. — Pfeffel,  tome  i.  p.  369. 
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of  the  fragments  of  its  dominion,  another  race  of  barba- 
rians, less  capable  of  substantial  and  permanent  dominion, 
but  more  ardent  of  imagination,  and  therefore  well  quali- 
fied to  communicate  the  excitement  of  genius,  rushed  from 
the  countries  of  the  south  to  participate  the  spoil.  This 
new  power  necessarily  acted  at  first  merely  as  a  principle 
of  external  compression,  consolidating  by  its  hostility  the 
imperfectly  combined  government  constituted  by  the  north- 
ern conquerors  of  the  empire.  After  some  time,  however, 
the  peculiar  character  of  Arabian  enthusiasm  became  pre- 
dominant, and  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain  has  Europe  accord- 
ingly been  deeply  indebted  for  the  early  refinement  of  its 
manners,  and  for  its  restoration  from  intellectual  barbarism, 
together  with  a  scientific  improvement  exceeding  the  for- 
mer attainments  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

Spain,  lying  nearest  to  the  territory  of  these  new  in- 
vaders, was  rapidly  subdued ;  and  so  firmly  was  their  do- 
minion established  on  the  rums  of  that  of  the  northern 
conquerors  of  the  peninsula1,  that  almost  eight  centuries 
were  exhausted,  before  the  reaction  of  the  vanquished 
power  was  able  to  effect  its  entire  destruction.  A  contest, 
however,  of  so  many  centuries  could  not  be  a  mere  array 
of  Arabs  or  Moors  against  Goths,  for  in  so  long  a  period 
policy,  and  even  necessity,  would  occasionally  introduce 
the  intercourses  of  peace,  and  the  treason  of  the  disaffected 
on  either  side  would  often  seek  assistance  and  support 
among  the  hostile  people.  In  these  communications  the 
Christians,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  adversaries, 
learned  to  unite  the  ardour  and  the  magnificence  of  southern 
imagination  with  the  sober-minded  steadiness  of  the  north. 
Spain  was  accordingly  the  peculiar  region  of  romantic  chi- 
valry, as  it  was  there,  too,  that  the  popularity  of  its  le- 
gendary extravagancies  received  a  death- wound  from  the 
ridicule  of  Cervantes.  Spain  was  also  the  country,  which 
conveyed  to  the  rest  of  Europe  the  treasures  of  Greek  and 
oriental  learning,  collected  by  the  Arabs  as  the  richest 
trophies  of  their  successes  ;  and  it  appears  likewise  to  have 
been  the  source  of  that  poetry,  which  flowed  from  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  into  Italy,  where  it  was 

1  From  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  the  year  71],  to 
the  reduction  of  Granada  in  the  year  1492,  an  interval  of  781  years. 
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blended  with  the  pure  stream  of  classical  antiquity,  to  com- 
pose with  it  the  poetry  of  modern  ages. 

The  more  prevailing  hostility  of  the  two  nations  had  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  operation  in  forming  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Spanish  Christians  to  that  fiery  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, which  has  since  converted  them  into  strenuous 
champions  of  the  papal  dominion.  It  is2  now,  indeed, 
ascertained,  that,  in  the  free  spirit  of  the  earlier  ages,  the 
strongest  aversion  from  the  establishment  of  the  odious  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition  was  manifested  by  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  credit  of  introducing  which  their  cities  have  since 
most  unworthily  contended ;  but  we  must  attribute  to  the 
long  crusade  of  almost  eight  centuries,  that  this  tribunal 
could  be  established  among  them  with  an  efficiency,  ex- 
ceeding that  which  it  possessed  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  pervert  to  a  base  approba- 
tion of  itself  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  high-spirited 
nation. 

The  Spanish  peninsula3  extends  from  west  to  east  about 
six  hundred  miles,  and  more  than  five  hundred  from  north 
to  south ;  and  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe  only 
where  the  Pyrenean  mountains  form  a  grand  barrier  of  na- 
tural defence.  Separated  from  Africa  by  a  very  narrow 
strait,  it  was  commodiously  situated  for  inviting  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Arabians  and  Moors,  and  permitting  them  to 
maintain  their  establishment  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages  :  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  en- 
joyed a  position  favourable  to  the  commercial  industry  of 
its  new  possessors,  while  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals4 

2  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  107.  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1829.  3  Pinkerton's  Mod.  Geogr.,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

4  We  are  told  by  Mariana,  (book  i.  ch.  4.)  that  a  great  fire,  which 
happened  among  the  Pyrenees,  first  disclosed  these  treasures,  by 
melting  the  veins,  which  traversed  the  mountains  ;  but  the  story  ap- 
pears to  have  no  other  foundation,  than  a  fanchul  etymology  of  the 
name  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  a  later  period,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  many  earthquakes,  which  caused 
the  earth  to  open  in  several  places,  are  said  to  have  again  revealed  the 
metallic  riches  of  this  country,  and  again  to  have  invited  the  resort  of 
foreign  nations. — Ibid.,  ch.  6.  Strabo  informs  us,  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  father  of  Hannibal,  the  Spaniards  were  so  wealthy,  that  their 
mangers  and  water-troughs  were  made  of  silver. — Rerum.  Geogr., 
lib.  3.  In  the  time  of  Hannibal  several  mines  were  discovered,  which 
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supplied  the  most  attractive  and  convenient  objects  of  ex- 
change :  and  in  the  interior  disposition  of  its  surface  it 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  formed  for  sheltering  a  re- 
sistance to  be  finally  successful,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
become  the  field  of  a  protracted  warfare.  Of  the  ranges 
of  the  Spanish  mountains,  which  from  their  peaked  form 
are  characteristically  named  sierras,  one  in  particular  sepa- 
rates, from  the  other  districts,  the  northern  part  of  Galicia, 
with  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  Guipuscoa.  By  this  range  the 
progress  of  the  Arabs  was  checked,  when  their  light  ca- 
valry had  scoured  all  the  other  provinces,  and  a  remnant 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  protected  from  the  violence 
of  these  invaders.  From  this  strong-hold  was  the  force 
poured  forth,  which  by  slow  advances  held  on  its  progress 
even  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain.  Four5  other 
ranges,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  difficult  to  restrain 
the  inroad  of  the  Arabs,  served,  however,  to  afford  suc- 
cessive frontiers  for  maintaining  the  advances  of  their 
slowly  returning  enemies.  Kingdom  after  kingdom  was 
accordingly  acquired  by  the  Christians ;  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs  and  Moors  was  gradually  contracted  to  the 
single  territory  of  Granada ;  and  the  reduction  of  this  last 
possession  at  length  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  infi- 
dels, and  the  triumph  of  their  antagonists. 

The  peninsula  had  been  secure  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  northern  nations,  so  long  as  its  natural  boundary  of 
mountain  was  guarded  by  the  native  troops.  It  became 
exposed  to  their  inroads 6,  when  these  had  been  compelled 
to  yield  the  defence  of  their  country  to  the  bands  of  the 
emperor  Honorius;  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  409,  the 
Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  spread  themselves  over 

were  named  his  wells. — Mariana,  book  ii.  ch.  3.  When  the  Romans 
had  effected  the  conquest  of  this  country,  their  revenues  were  in- 
creased by  the  improved  management  of  these  its  natural  treasures. 
— Ibid.  ch.  8.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has.  remarked  from  Pliny,  that  the 
fairest  of  all  silver  was  found  in  Spain,  where  the  pits,  begun  by  Han- 
nibal,  lasted  to  his  time ;  and  from  Strabo,  that  the  precious  metals 
were  there  most  abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality.  At  present,  he 
adds,  almost  the  only  mines  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain  are  the 
silver  mines  of  Guadalcanal  in  the  Sierra  Morena. — Mod.  Geogr., 
vol.  i.  pp.  438,  439.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  430,  431.  6  Decline  and  Fall, 
&c.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  265—267. 
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almost  all  its  provinces.  The  Visigoths,  in  the  year  414, 
first  entered  this  country,  but  as  friends  of  the  empire,  and 
enemies  of  the  invaders,  their  king  Adolphus 7  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  emperor, 
whose  capital  Alaric  his  predecessor  had  recently  plun- 
dered. The  success  of  Adolphus  Avas  limited  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Barcelona,  where  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin ;  but  the  enterprise  was  prosecuted  by  Wallia, 
who  renewed  the  engagement  of  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
the  empire,  and  fulfilled  it  by  surrendering  the  extensive 
conquests  of  three  years  to  the  imperial  authority.  The 
reward  of  Wallia8  was  the  possession  of  the  second  Aqui- 
taine,  a  province  of  Gaul  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Loire,  together  with  some  neighbouring  dioceses ;  and 
Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  a  new  Gothic  monarchy, 
which  was  thus  founded  in  the  year  419.  This  kingdom 
was,  however,  a  member  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  princes 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  duties  of 
allegiance  and  military  service,  and  soliciting  the  rank  of 
master-generals  of  the  imperial  armies. 

For  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Goths  in  Spain 
preparation  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  previous 
invasions  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani,  who 
had  broken  down  the  provincial  government  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  long  and  firmly  established.  This  was  the 
sole  office,  for  which  the  extreme  barbarism  of  these  first 
conquerors  was  qualified,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  was  transferred  to  a  people,  which  had  enjoyed 
some  opportunity  of  improvement.  The  Vandals,  Avho 
had  prevailed  over  the  other  tribes,  and  incorporated  with 
themselves  the  remnant  of  the  Alani,  were  induced  to 
remove  into  Africa  ten  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine9,  The  Suevi,  who  remained 
in  Spain,  continued  with  diminished  violence  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  peninsula,  and  afterwards  became  a  subordi- 

i  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  251.         8  Ibid.,  pp.  270,  271. 

9  Boniface,  the  imperial  governor  of  the  African  province,  had 
been  deceived  by  the  intrigue  of  a  rival  into  a  belief,  that  his  destruc- 
tion was  the  object  of  an  order  recalling  him  to  Rome,  which  that 
rival  had  himself  secretly  procured ;  and,  driven  into  rebellion  by 
this  double  artifice,  he  invited  the  Vandals  from  Spain  to  his  support. 
— Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 
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nate,  but  yet  important  member  of  the  Gothic  government 
of  that  country. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  erected  in  Gaul  was  on 
the  other  hand,  during  fifty-two  years,  a  school  of  improve- 
ment to  this  other  nation  of  Germans.  Established  in  a 
province  distinguished  by  its  elegance  and  industry,  and 
maintaining  some,  though  an  uncertain  connexion,  with 
the  declining  empire,  the  Visigoths  of  Aquitaine  were 
most  favourably  situated  for  forming  the  habits,  which 
would  best  fit  them  for  erecting  a  new  government  on  the 
foundation  already,  in  a  considerable  degree,  cleared  for 
them  by  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Thirty-two  years  of  that 
interval  in  particular  were  occupied  by  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric10,  who,  while  he  governed  his  kingdom  with  vigour, 
was  careful  to  educate  his  son  in  the  study  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of 
Virgil. 

The  decay  of  the  western  empire  afforded  to  the  Visi- 
goths an  opportunity,  which  they  did  not  neglect.  The 
territory  of  Narbonne  was  n,  in  the  year  462,  annexed  to 
their  original  settlement,  by '  which  acquisition  they  were 
brought  into  contiguity  with  the  Spanish  peninsula  ;  and 
in  the  year  471,  Euric  their  king  commenced  the  conquest 
of  that  country,  which  he  completed  within  a  year12,  the 
Suevi  being  reduced  to  hold  their  kingdom  of  Galicia 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gothic  government.  Nor 
were  the  efforts,  or  the  successes  of  this  prince,  confined 
to  the  peninsula.  In  Gaul  too  he  added  so  much  to  the 
Gothic  territory 13,  that,  throughout  the  country  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  the  cities 
or  dioceses  of  Berry  and  Auvergne  alone  rejected  his 
authority,  and  these  too  were  afterwards  reduced.  The 
reign  of  Euric  was  the  epoch  of  the  legislation,  equally  as 
of  the  formation  of  the  Gothic  government  of  Spain,  for 
he  caused  the  usages  of  the  Visigoths  to  be  compiled  into 
a  system  of  laws,  and  thus  began  that  code,  which  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  pronounced  to  be 

1°  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  397—399.        »  Ibid.,  p.  481. 
12  Revol.  de  1'Espagne,  tome  i.  pp.  110,  111.     Paris,  1729. 
19  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  481. 
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superior14,  in  its  civil  jurisprudence,  to  the  laws  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  even  to  those  of  the  Lombards. 

A  monarchy  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, together  with  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of  Gaul, 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have  been  too 
powerful,  to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  peculiar 
monarchy  of  the  latter  country.  That  it  did  not  overbear 
and  suppress  the  little  kingdom  of  Clovis,  which  began  its 
existence  in  the  year  481,  and  made  its  first  struggle  for 
power  in  the  year  486,  has  been  judiciously  ascribed  by 
the  same  historian  to  causes  merely  personal  and  contin- 
gent15; the  premature  death  of  the  Gothic  king,  the  help- 
less infancy  of  his  son  Alaric,  and  the  youthful  spirit  and 
ambition  of  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  Such 
indeed  was  the  influence  of  these  personal  circumstances, 
that  the  preponderance  was  even  reversed  in  favour  of  the 
Franks.  The  Gallic  territory  of  the  Visigoths  was  accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  508,  reduced  to  a  narrow  tract  of  sea- 
coast,  extending  from  the^  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone,  and  just 
serving  to  form  an  easy  communication  with  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  long  period  of  history  proposed  for  consideration  in 
this  chapter,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  principal 
parts,  the  former  comprehending  the  duration  of  that 
Gothic  sovereignty,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
modern  polity  of  the  peninsula,  the  latter  including  the 
interval  interposed  between  the  commencement  of  the 
Mohammedan  dominion  and  that  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  former,  which  may  be  named  the  Gothic  period,  com- 
prised two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ;  the  latter  was 
a  series  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  though  it  wanted 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  more,  for  completing  the 
Mohammedan  period  of  Spain. 

A  distinguished  characteristic  of  modern  Spain  has  been, 
in  all  its  periods,  a  strong  attachment  to  that  form  of 
Christianity,  which  was  embraced  by  the  church  of  Home. 
The  seventeen  councils  of  Toledo  attest  the  zeal  and  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  earlier  church  of  that  country 16 ;  and  the 

»  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  hi.  p.  6 1 0,  note  125.      15  Ibid.,  p.  559. 

16  Of  these  the  first  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  the  last  was  held  in  the  year  694,  or  seventeen  years 
before  its  termination. 
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authority  of  the  inquisition,  maintained  there  even  in  this 
age  of  philosophy  and  independence,  has  marked  it  in 
recent  times  as  the  peculiar  region  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence. If  we  enquire  into  the  origin  of  this  spirit,  we 
shall  discover  agencies  beginning  in  the  very  first  compo- 
sition of  the  modern  polity  of  the  peninsula,  and  con- 
tinually augmented  in  force  to  the  period  of  its  completion. 
The  Roman  province  of  Spain,  which  had  been  reduced 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was  ac- 
complished17, had  enjoyed  four  centuries  of  tranquil  pros- 
perity, and  could  boast  of  five  cities,  Emerita  or  Merida, 
Corduba,  Seville,  Bracara,  and  Taragona,  reckoned  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  empire.  Though  therefore 
it  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  fierce  barbarians  of  the 
north,  a  much  superior  population  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants must  have  remained,  to  oppose  to  every  innovation  the 
strong  power  of  ancient  habits  and  opinions.  These  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  had  of  course  been  nurtured  in  the  faith 
of  Rome,  which  they  had  so  thoroughly  imbibed,  that  the 
Spanish  bishops  can  claim  the  earliest  example  of  the  civil 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  heretics,  in  the  sentence  of 
death  executed  upon  Priscillian  and  his  followers  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  century18.  Such  were  the 
people,  whom  the  Arian  Goths  compelled  to  a  reluctant 
submission,  numerous  enough  to  be  able  to  bear  up  against 
the  opinions  of  their  rulers,  and  bigoted  enough  to  be  per- 
suaded that  religion  should  be  maintained  by  violence.  On 
such  a  people  the  heresy  of  their  Gothic  masters  could 
operate  but  as  a  strong  excitement  of  the  fervour  of  their 
religious  profession.  The  presence  of  heretics  would  of 
itself  increase  the  attachment  of  the  orthodox  to  their 
sounder  faith,  but  the  heresy  of  conquerors  and  barbarians 
would  act  with  yet  more  decisive  influence. 

While  the  government  of  the  Goths  served  thus  by  its 
general  character  to  animate  the  original  population  to  a 

17  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  265.  18  Priscillian  was  of 

the  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  who  even  in  the  apostolic  age  had  corrupted 
Christianity  by  an  admixture  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  heresy  had 
been  brought  from  Egypt  into  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  Priscillian  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  384. — Moeheim, 
cent.  iv.  part  ii.  ch.  v. 
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more  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  principles  of  the  faith 
of  Rome,  some  support  was  furnished  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
that  original  population  by  a  portion  even  of  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  Spain.  The  Suevi,  who  held  Galicia  as  a 
dependency  on  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  maintained  the 
trinitarian  doctrine19,  probably  because,  like  the  Franks, 
they  had  received  their  knowledge  of  Christianity,  after 
they  had  come  into  the  province,  in  which  they  were  esta- 
blished. The  orthodoxy  of  this  people  so  strongly  rein- 
forced the  religious  party  of  the  original  inhabitants,  when 
they  had  at  length,  in  the  year  584,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Goths,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  only  three  years 
from  that  event,  the  government  yielded  to  the  popular 
sentiment,  and  publicly  adopted  the  Roman  profession  of 
faith.  The  example  of  the  monarch,  Reccared,  was  fol- 
lowed by  almost  all  his  Gothic  subjects,  except  in  the 
Gallic  province,  where  his  influence  was  probably  less 
powerful. 

By  the  triumph  of  its  success,  in  proselyting  a  heretical 
government  to  the  creed  of  Rome20,  the  popular  sentiment 
was  naturally  confirmed.  What  yet  remained  to  be  sup- 
plied for  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter, was  amply  furnished  by  such  a  discipline,  as  no 
other  nation  has  ever  experienced,  a  war  of  almost  eight 
centuries  with  the  infidel  invaders  of  their  country,  which 
naturally  became  a  religious,  not  less  than  a  national  con- 
test. The  Prankish  monarchy  had  been  politically  con- 
nected with  Rome  by  the  original  conversion  of  the  king 

19  Revol.  de  PEspagne,  tome  i.  pp.  104,  162.  20  The  church  of 
Spain,  however,  long  maintained  its  independence  in  regard  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  even  the  liturgy  of  that  see  was  adopted  only  near 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  original,  or  Gothic  liturgy,  of 
Spain,  which  was  also  named  the  Mozarabic,  or  Mixtarabic,  probably 
because  it  continued  to  be  used  by  those  Christiam  of  Spain,  who  lived 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  was  superseded  by  the 
Roman  mass  in  Aragon  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1071,  in  Castile  in 
the  year  1086.  This  change,  which  was  followed  by  the  recognition  of 
the  papal  authority,  had  been  in  Castile  effected  at  the  instigation  of 
the  queen,  who  was  a  French  princess.  It  had  previously  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  a  judicial  combat,  and  then  to  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  Both  having  been  favourable  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  the 
king  pronounced  that  both  might  be  used,  and  the  new  ritual  gradu- 
ally prevailed. — M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  iu  Spain,  pp.  20 — 25. 
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and  his  court  from  paganism  to  the  tenets  of  the  clergy 
established  in  the  country,  and  such  a  connexion  was  neces- 
sary at  the  time  for  arranging  the  earlier  combinations  of 
the  system  of  Europe.  Spain,  however,  was  long  extra- 
neous to  the  incipient  system,  and  required  rather  such  a 
predisposition  of  the  popular  character,  as  might,  when 
confirmed  in  the  long  struggle  with  infidels,  qualify  its 
people  to  be,  in  a  yet  distant  age,  the  strenuous  defenders 
of  the  papal  church. 

Of  the  whole  period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years,  comprised  in  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  which  preceded  the  renunciation 
of  Arianism,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in  creating 
that  predisposition,  and  finally  in  extending  the  Gothic 
dominion  over  Galicia,  when  that  primary  function  had 
been  sufficiently  discharged.  Thirty-seven  years  more 
elapsed  before  the  Gothic  dominion  was  completed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  imperialists,  who  during  seventy-two 
years  had  maintained  possession  of  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  emperor  Justinian  had,  in  the  year  55221, 
availed  himself  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths,  to  obtain 
the  dominion  of  a  portion  of  Spain ;  and,  as  the  schism  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  had  not  then  been  begun, 
the  subjects  of  the  eastern  empire  supported  the  religious 
interest  of  Rome  among  those  of  the  Gothic  monarchy. 
This  support  having  ceased  to  be  useful,  when  the  Goths 
had  been  proselyted  to  the  faith  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, the  independence  of  these  imperialists  also  ceased  in 
the  year  624,  when  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Gothic 
king,  and  one  unbroken  dominion  was  established  through- 
out the  whole  peninsula.  Eighty-seven  years  remained, 
of  which  the  concluding  fourteen  formed  a  period  of  decay, 
preparatory  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Goths  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
having  subsisted,  in  its  integral  and  perfect  state,  during  a 
period  of  seventy-three  years,  a  short  period  for  a  king- 
dom, but  sufficient  for  one,  which  was  merely  a  first  form 
of  a  future  monarchy. 

The  concluding  fourteen  years  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
comprehended  the  brief  reigns  of  two  princes,  Vitiza  and 
21  Revol.  de  1'Espagne,  tome  i.  pp.  135,  136. 
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Roderic.  The  former  of  these  has  been  described  by  his- 
torians as  a  monster  of  lust,  irritating  many  of  his  subjects 
by  his  excesses,  and  corrupting  yet  more  by  his  example. 
The  evil  soon  became  so  general,  and  so  grievous,  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  It  was,  however,  dis- 
covered, and  had  the  effect  of  adding  cruelty  to  his  de- 
bauchery, and  even  of  inducing  him  to  expose  the  safety 
of  his  country22,  by  destroying  the  walls  of  almost  all  his 
cities,  and  the  arms  of  his  subjects.  An  open  revolt  was 
more  successful  and  in  the  year  709  or  710  he  was  driven 
from  that  throne,  which  he  had  so  much  abused  and  dis- 
honoured, or,  according  to  some  historians,  was  poisoned. 
Roderic,  who  was  of  another  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
having  been  chosen  to  succeed  him,  the  two  sons  of  the 
degraded  monarch  retired  into  Africa,  where  they  engaged 
in  the  treason,  which  speedily  effected  the  ruin  of  the  go- 
vernment. Nor  was  the  new  king  warned  by  the  punish- 
ment of  his  predecessor,  but  eagerly  ran  into  similar 
excesses,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  by  similar 
violences.  In  the  irregular  government  of  the  Goths  so 
much  depended  on  the  personal  qualities  and  conduct  of 
the  prince,  that  two  such  princes  must  have  destroyed  all 
its  resources  of  authority.  Among  the  numerous  combi- 
nations of  history,  which  loudly  proclaim  a  providential 
superintendence,  it  happened  that  a  powerful  and  enter- 
prising enemy,  which  had  advanced  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  was  at  this  very  time  ready  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Spain,  and  almost  at  the  very  frontier  of  the 
country. 

The  empire,  which  in  the  preceding  century  had  been 
founded  in  Arabia,  had  just  at  this  time  completed  the  re- 
duction of  Mauritania,  while  other  armies  were  penetrating 
into  Tatary  and  India.  The  Spanish  peninsula  was  there- 
fore separated  from  the  victorious  Arabs  but  by  a  narrow 
strait,  and  whatever  difficulty  even  this  might  have  op- 
posed, was  removed  by  the  treachery,  which  the  corruption 
and  consequent  dissension  of  the  Spanish  government,  had 
engendered.  Count  Julian,  brother-in-law  of  the  deposed 
or  murdered  monarch,  who  was  governor  of  that  part  of 
Africa  which  is  nearest  to  Spain,  offered  an  asylum  in 
22  Mariana,  book  vi.  ch.  8, 
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Ceuta  to  the  sons  of  Vitiza,  and  invited  the  Arabs  to  assist 
them  in  an  invasion  of  Spain.  Historians  have  ascribed 
the  conduct  of  the  count,  in  part  at  least,  to  resentment 
for  violence  offered  by  the  king  to  his  daughter  Cava ;  but 
the  story  is  now  regarded  as  a  romantic  fiction  of  a  later 
age. 

The  rashness  of  Roderic  gave  a  speedy  success  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Arabs,  by  suffering  the  Spanish  army  to 
be  brought  to  a  decisive  action  near  the  place,  in  which 
Xeres  is  now  situated.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  whole  country  was  over-run  except  the 
mountains  of  Asturias.  Thus  perished23,  says  Mariana, 
the  kingdom  and  nation  of  the  Goths  by  a  peculiar  provi- 
dence, that  out  of  their  ashes  might  rise  a  new  and  holy 
Spain,  greater  in  strength  and  dominions,  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Catholic  religion.  We  may,  indeed,  well 
admit,  that  this  great  revolution  had  a  special  tendency  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of  Spain  that  extra- 
ordinary attachment  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  their 
country,  which,  while  it  has  fatally  repressed  among  them 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  and  improvement,  has  rendered  them, 
beyond  other  nations,  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  faith  of 
Rome. 

During  forty-five  years  from  the  invasion,  the  Arabian 
establishment  in  Spain  continued  to  be  dependent  on  the 
eastern  caliphate,  the  seat  of  which  was  then  at  Damascus ; 
but  in  the  year  756  it  became  the  dominion  of  a  distinct 
and  independent  caliphate,  when  Abderahman,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades,  had  fled  thither  from  the 
ruin  of  his  race,  in  the  change  of  the  succession  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbasides.  The  Spanish  caliphate  sub- 
sisted two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  expiring  in  the 
year  1031,  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Ommiades.  Dur- 
ing twenty-four  years  preceding  his  death24,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  harassed  by  a  series  of  civil  war  and  usurpa- 
tion, which  reduced  it  to  extreme  weakness,  and  proved 
that  it  was  not  longer  capable  of  discharging  its  functions. 
Cordova,  indeed,  which  had  been  its  capital,  continued 

23  Hist,  of  Spain,  book  vi.  ch.  10.  M  Hist,  de  la  Domination 

des  Arabes  et  des  Maures  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal,  par  M.  de 
Maries,  tome  ii.  p.  127.  Paris,  1825. 
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during  fifty-five  years  more  to  be  the  seat  of  a  petty  mo- 
narchy, until,  in  the  year  1086,  the  Almoravides,  a  race  of 
Moors,  arrived  from  Africa,  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
power,  which  the  Arabs,  in  their  multiplied  dissensions, 
appeared  to  be  unable  to  retain. 

In  the  deserts  of  the  ancient  Gaetulia  were  two  tribes25, 
which  claimed  to  have  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
tribe  of  Yemen  in  Arabia,  having  been  exiled  from  their 
original  country  by  intestine  dissensions.  These  happened, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  visited 
by  a  stranger  named  Abdala,  distinguished  by  superior 
information.  This  person,  received  with  respectful  admi- 
ration by  the  wanderers  of  the  deserts,  became  their  chief, 
and  having  conquered  a  neighbouring  tribe,  which  he  soon 
afterwards  found  devoted  to  his  service  in  other  enter- 
prises, he  gave  to  his  followers  the  name  of  Murabitins  or 
Almoravides,  signifying  men  of  God,  devoted  to  his  service. 
The  impulse  thus  given  to  these  wild  tribes  was  main- 
tained by  successive  leaders,  and  in  the  year  1072  the 
dominion  of  the  Almoravides  had  been  extended  to  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Africans,  in  a  first  and 
second  expedition,  acted  as  the  allies  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain ; 
in  the  third,  which  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1090,  they 
proceeded  to  conquer  for  themselves;  and  in  the  year 
1094,  all  the  Arabian  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  which,  dur- 
ing about  sixty  years,  had  maintained  an  agitated  exist- 
ence, were  overthrown.  Revolt  and  civil  war  had  given 
them  independence ;  the  invasion  of  strangers,  aided  by 
their  incurable  dissensions,  reduced  them  to  subjection. 

As  the  Almoravides  had  issued  from  the  deserts  of 
Gaetulia,  so  other  tribes  in  process  of  time  advanced  from 
the  deserts  of  Mount  Atlas26,  and  assumed  in  their  turn 
the  dominion  of  Mohammedan  Spain.  It  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  history  of  nations,  that  this  great  revolution 
should  have  arisen  from  the  proscription  of  a  book,  and 
the  vanity  of  disappointed  authorship ;  yet  thus  has  the 
origin  of  the  event  been  explained,  and  the  anecdote  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  learning  and  literary 
reputation  on  the  minds  of  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  Mu- 
hamad,  son  of  a  man  employed  to  light  the  lamps  of  an 
*  De  Maries,  tome  ii.  pp.  227—283.  M  Ibid.,  pp.  321—330. 
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African  mosque,  had  attended,  during  many  years,  the 
schools  of  Cordova,  and  had  then  gone  to  Bagdad  to  pro- 
secute his  studies  under  a  teacher  of  distinguished  reputa- 
tion. This  teacher  had  published  a  treatise,  concerning, 
according  to  the  title,  the  resurrection  of  the  sciences  and 
the  law,  which  had  been  condemned  at  Cordova,  as  con- 
taining propositions  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran. 
Informed  of  this  proceeding,  on  the  casual  visit  of  a 
stranger,  the  indignant  writer  prayed  to  God  to  avenge 
him  of  his  unjust  judges,  and  of  the  king,  who  had  sanc- 
tioned their  injustice ;  and,  when  all  his  disciples  joined  in 
the  prayer,  Muhamad  said  to  him,  pray  also  that  I  may  be 
the  instrument  of  vengeance.  The  philosopher  amended 
his  prayer  according  to  the  suggestion,  and  Muhamad  re- 
turned to  Africa,  that  he  might  make  preparation  for  over- 
turning the  empire  of  the  Almoravides. 

Assuming  the  character  of  a  reformer,  Muhamad  con- 
tinued to  teach,  during  four  years,  with  only  one  constant 
disciple,  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself 
a  multitude,  with  whom  he  five  times  defeated  the  Almo- 
ravides ;  this  new  host  received  the  name  of27  Almohades, 
formed  from  the  title  mehedi,  or  doctor,  which  had  been 
given  to  their  leader.  Abdelmumen,  the  successor  of  Mu- 
hamad, who  had  been  so  long  his  single  disciple,  soon 
compelled  the  sovereign  of  the  Almoravides  to  recall  his 
best  troops  from  Spain  to  the  defence  of  Morocco,  his  ca- 
pital, and  the  seat  of  his  government28.  The  Andalusians, 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  these  forces,  prepared  to 
break  the  chains  by  which  they  had  been  long  retained  in 
servitude  ;  and  it  happened  that  about  this  time  an  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  the  same  doctrines,  which  had  given 
being  to  the  Almohades29,  appeared  in  Algarva.  This 
man,  who  was  named  Aben  Cosai,  gained  many  prose- 
lytes, and  engaged  in  enterprises  of  conquest ;  but,  doubt- 
ing his  ability  to  establish  himself  in  independence,  solicited 
the  alliance  and  support  of  the  chief  of  the  Almohades30, 
who  accordingly,  in  the  year  1146,  sent  an  army  into 

27  To  the  prevalence  of  this  sect  is  attributed  the  final  extinction 
of  the  church  of  Africa  in  the  year  1119.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran- 
c.ais,  tome  v.  p.  167.  M  De  Maries,  tome  ii.  pp.  360,  361.  M  Ibid., 
p.  368.  30  Ibid.,  pp.  387—391. 
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Spain.  The  Spanish  dynasty  of  this  people  is  considered 
as  having  been  begun  in  the  year  1148,  when  the  last  ge- 
neral of  the  Almoravides  had  been  slain  in  battle31. 

The  Moorish  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  subsisted  only 
fifty-four,  that  of  the  Almohades  during  the  much  longer 
period  of  ninety  years,  being  suppressed  only  in  the  year 
1238 ;  nor  was  their  power  completely  extinguished  in 
Spain,  and  restricted  to  Africa,  until  the  year  1270 32.  A 
great  battle  gained  by  the  Christians  at  Tolosa,  in  the  year 
1212,  gave  a  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Almohades,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  The  Moorish  prince  died  about 
fifteen  months  afterwards  at  Morocco,  and  left  his  throne 
to  a  boy  aged  but  eleven  years,  who  died  of  his  own  excesses 
after  a  short  and  incapable  reign  of  ten  years,  leaving  no 
heir  of  his  government.  The  death  of  this  prince  was  the 
signal  of  discord  and  revolt  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to 
the  other  M  ;  Mohammedan  Spain  more  especially  was  in  a 
condition  much  resembling  that,  in  which  it  had  been  at 
the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Almoravides.  In  the  year 
1238  the  dominion  of  ttiie  Arabians  was  restored  in  the 
establishment  of  a  little  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  last 
strong-hold  of  the  Mohammedans,  in  which,  however,  they 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves  during  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years,  this  kingdom  having  been  reduced  by  the 
Christians  only  in  the  year  1492. 

The  Mohammedan  dominion  of  Spain  may  be  divided 
into  five  periods  :  the  first,  comprehending  forty-five  years, 
was  employed  in  its  establishment ;  the  second,  compre- 
hending three  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  included  the  period 
of  the  caliphate  reigning  at  Cordova,  together  with  that  of 
the  succeeding  monarchy ;  the  third,  consisting  of  fifty- 
four,  was  the  period  of  the  first  Moorish  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Almoravides  ;  the  fourth,  containing  ninety,  was  the 
period  of  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Moors,  or  of  the 
Almohades ;  and  the  concluding  period  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  was  that  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  From  this  statement 
it  appears,  that  the  Arabs  possessed  this  dominion  during 
much  the  longer  portion  of  its  existence,  the  two  Moorish 

31  De  Maries,  tome  ii.  p.  402.          32  Ibid.,  tome  iii.  p.  24. 

83  Ibid.,  pp.  3—16. 
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dynasties  together  occupying  not  quite  a  century  and  a  half. 
These  dynasties,  indeed,  seem  to  have  operated  as  a  main- 
taining power  in  the  machine  of  the  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  which  would  probably  have  otherwise 
perished  by  the  exhaustion  of  its  principles.  The  earlier 
took  up  the  government,  when  that  of  Cordova  had  sunk 
in  decay  ;  this  was  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  later,  as  in 
its  ruder  structure  it  soon  required  to  be  superseded  by  a 
new  arrangement ;  and  the  later,  though  more  effective 
in  the  principle  of  its  formation,  and  accordingly  of  longer 
continuance,  made  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Arabian 
dominion,  to  which  its  oppressive  ascendency  had  given 
new  energy.  The  later  of  the  two  Moorish  dynasties  had 
been  described  as  more  perfect  in  the  principle  of  its  for- 
mation, because  it  was  founded  on  some  distinctions  of 
religion,  which  animated  it  with  a  new  infusion  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  grand  period  of  Mohammedan  refinement  in  Spain, 
was  that  of  the  Spanish  caliphs,  who  laboured  to  render 
Cordova  the  rival  of  Bagdad,  as  they  were  themselves 
rivals  of  the  caliphs  of  the  east34 ;  and  of  this  period  the 
most  brilliant  part  was  composed  of  the  two  reigns  of  the 
third  Abderahman  and  his  son  Alhakem,  begun  in  the  year 
912,  and  ended  in  the  year  976,  which  was  contemporary 
to  the  darkest  ignorance  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  M. 
Possessing  the  greater,  and  the  more  valuable  and  populous 
part  of  Spain,  and  master  of  western  Africa  under  the 
title  of  protector,  Abderahman  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  princes  of  Europe.  A  munificent  protector 
and  encourager  of  learning,  he  brought  from  the  east  a 
distinguished  scholar  to  educate  his  son ;  and  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  assembled 
the  learned  at  their  houses.  The  literary  character  of  the 
reign  of  Alhakem  corresponded  to  the  care  employed  in 
his  education 36,  for  at  no  other  time  was  the  love  of  learning 
more  conspicuously  displayed  among  the  Arabians  of  Spain. 
Literature,  no  longer  confined  to  the  capital,  was  also  cul- 
tivated with  success  at  Seville,  at  Badajoz,  and  at  Guada- 
laxara ;  men  at  this  time  devoted  themselves  with  ardour 

34  De  Maries,  tome  i.  p.  456.  »  Ibid.,  p.  460.  3«  Ibid., 
p.  489. 
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to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
as  the  means  of  advancing  themselves  in  life ;  learned  men 
in  various  places,  but  especially  at  Cordova,  united  them- 
selves in  academies37,  that  knowledge  might  be  improved 
by  the  mutual  communication  of  opinions  ;  and  the  women, 
emulating  the  acquirements  of  the  men,  were  found  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  proficiency  in  literature,  one  of  them 
even  delivering  a  series  of  public  lectures  in  Seville.  So 
deeply,  indeed,  had  the  love  of  learning  penetrated  the 
character  of  this  intelligent  and  ardent  people,  that  in 
almost  the  last  struggle  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova 38,  a 
declaration  of  war,  sent  to  the  king  of  Castile,  was  accom- 
panied by  some  verses,  composed  on  the  same  subject. 

A  government  thus  favourable  to  intellectual  refinement 
was  necessarily  too  mild  for  a  long  continuance  in  a  state  of 
society  so  imperfectly  combined,  the  interests  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Africans  being  perpetually  opposed.  The  caliphate 
of  Spain  was  accordingly  embarrassed  by  domestic  strug- 
gles, which  ended  in  destroying  the  monarchy,  and  estab- 
lishing a  dynasty  of  Moorish  sovereigns.  This  dynasty, 
employed  in  correcting  the  disorders  of  the  state,  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  the  protection  of  learn- 
ing39, and  prohibited  the  perusal  of  the  romantic  narratives 
of  chivalry.  The  Almohades,  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, were  animated  by  a  different  spirit.  The  first  of 
their  princes  not  only  encouraged  the  publication  of  such 
books,  as  his  predecessors  had  prohibited,  but  favoured  the 
learned  and  their  studies  through  his  whole  empire,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  amidst  all  the  distraction  of  continual 
hostilities.  Cordova  was  even  then  rendered  illustrious 
by  Averroes,  Abenzoar,  and  Avicenna.  In  the  little  king- 
dom of  Granada,  where  the  Arabs  regained  their  ascen- 
dency, learning  and  the  arts  recovered  much  of  their  former 
distinction.  Of  the  improved  state  of  the  arts  the  re- 
mains of  the  famed  Alhambra  bear  a  sufficient  attesta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Arabs  still  retained  their  eminence  in 
science  was  acknowledged  by  Alphonso,  improperly  named 

S7  Almanzor,  who  began  his  administration  of  the  government  in 
the  year  976,  and  died  in  the  year  1001,  is  said  to  have  incorporated 
a  regular  academy,  assigning  a  fund  for  its  expenses. — De  Maries, 
tome  ii.  p.  24.  38  Ibid.,  tome  ii.  p.  222,  note.  39  Ibid.,  pp.  416,  417. 
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the  wise,  but  who  might  have  been  entitled  the  learned***, 
this  prince  having  sought  the  assistance  of  the  learned  of 
Granada  for  the  construction  of  his  astronomical  tables. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  successes  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain  a  power  was  prepared,  which  should  main- 
tain a  long,  and  finally  successful  struggle,  for  the  recovery 
of  this  great  province  of  Christendom.  When  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  peninsula,  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  invaders  in  the  mountains  of 
Asturias,  and  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Into  these  the  for- 
midable cavalry  of  the  Arabs  was  unable  to  make  incur- 
sions ;  nor  could  they  be  very  desirous  of  penetrating  such 
fastnesses,  while  France  offered  to  their  ambition  a  much 
more  inviting  field  of  enterprise.  Of  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, which  excited  the  efforts  of  the  fugitives  against  the 
conquerors  of  their  country,  an  account  has  been  given 
similar  to  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  latter  into  Spain, 
which  has  been  already  rejected.  Munuza,  who,  though  a 
Christian,  had  attached  himself  to  the  Arabs,  and  had  by 
them  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  a  small  town, 
is  said  to  have  become  enamoured  of  the  sister  of  Pelayo, 
or  Pelagius41,  the  grandson  of  Recesuinthus  one  of  the 
Gothic  kings42,  and  to  have  offered  her  the  same  outrage, 
which  the  last  of  those  kings  is  said  to  have  offered  to  the 
daughter  of  count  Julian.  Whether  this  really  happened, 
or,  like  the  other  narrative,  is  probably  but  a  romantic 
embellishment  of  history,  it  is  certain  that  Pelayo,  in  the 
year  718,  began  the  revolution,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  years,  was  completed  in 
the  reduction  of  Granada. 

The  enterprise  is  described  by  the  historian  as  prompted 
solely  by  the  heroic  mind  of  this  prince.  In  the  valley  now 
named  Cangas,  then  Canica,  says  Mariana,  he  set  up  his 
standard,  and  beat  a  drum.  Great  was  the  dejection  of 
the  Christians,  and  so  far  were  they  from  eagerly  seconding 
the  magnanimity  of  Pelayo,  that  they  are  represented  as 
interrupting  his  harangue  with  their  sighs  ;  but  they  were 
at  length  roused  to  fortitude  by  the  example  of  his  heroism, 
and  swore  to  maintain  the  common  cause  of  freedom  to  the 

40  De  Maries,  tome  iii.  p.  115.         41  Mariana,  book  yi.  ch.  i. 
42  Revol.  de  1'Espagne,  tome  ii.  p.  15. 
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last  extremity.  The  conduct  of  the  Asturians  was  proposed 
to  the  imitation  of  the  fugitives  scattered  through  Galicia 
and  Biscay,  and  of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Arabs.  Few  however 
chose  to  engage  themselves  in  an  attempt  so  perilous,  and 
so  hopeless. 

Pelayo,  in  a  successful  reign  of  nineteen  years,  esta- 
blished the  foundation  of  the  new  kingdom.  Favoured  by 
the  diversion  of  the  Arabian  arms  to  the  invasion  of  France, 
his  little  principality  was  suffered  to  acquire  the  solidity 
and  strength,  which  were  necessary  for  its  stability.  It  was 
also  protected  by  the  new-strung  vigour  of  the  French 
monarchy,  which  was  just  then  braced  for  exertion  by  the 
energy  of  Charles  Martel.  In  the  year  732  the  great  and 
decisive  battle  of  Tours  was  gained  by  that  gallant  leader, 
and  the  tide  of  Arabian  hostility  was  rolled  back  to  the 
peninsula  of  Spain. 

Though  Pelayo  has  the  glory  of  having  first  raised  against 
the  Arabians  the  standard  of  resistance,  his  little  kingdom 
was  not  the  sole  original  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
Christians.  As  the  French  pressed  upon  the  retiring 
Arabs,  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Ebro  became  subject  to  them,  and  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was,  according  to  the  French  historians43,  ex- 
tended to  that  river.  When  the  empire  of  that  prince,  no 
longer  supported  by  his  powerful  mind,  had  sunk  into 
decay,  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embracing  a  territory 
on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  formed  of  one  of  its 
fragments,  and  gave  to  the  Christians  of  Spain  a  new  and 
distinct  origin  of  national  independence.  Charlemagne  died 
about  the  year  814,  and  about  the  year  827  the  people  of 
Navarre44,  perceiving  that  they  were  neglected  by  his  son 
and  successor  Louis,  deemed  it  necessary  for  their  safety  to 
choose  a  king,  under  whose  government  they  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  Arabians.  In  this  manner,  more  than  a 
century  after  the  beginning  of  the  Asturian  kingdom,  was 

43  M.  de  Maries  questions  the  credibility  of  the  French  account  of 
a  formal  treaty,  because  M.  Conde,  from  whose  collection  of  Arabian 
history  he  had  compiled  his  own  narrative,  found  no  mention  of  Charle- 
magne.— Hist.,  tome  i.  p.  291,  note.  **  Henault's  Chron. 
Abridg.  Schoepflini  Comment.  Hist,  et  Crit.  de  regno  Navarrse,  p. 
269.  Basiles,  1741. 
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founded  the  other  of  the  two  governments,  which  have  con- 
veyed to  more  modern  times  the  principles  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  formed  afterwards  in  circum- 
stances of  less  urgent  danger,  was  organised  with  more 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  freedom,  than  appears  to  have 
characterised  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Asturias. 
In  the  very  commencement  of  the  government  those  funda- 
mental regulations  were  established48,  which  were  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  liberties  of 
Soprarve,  and  the  Aragonians,  who  derived  their  laws  from 
Navarre,  were  celebrated  for  their  political  independence. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Aragonians,  that  among  them  laws 
had  been  ordained  before  kings  were  appointed ;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  sovereign  was  maintained  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  named  the  justiza,  who  judged  between 
him  and  his  subjects  ;  and  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
subsisted  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  they  expressly  told  the 
sovereign46,  that  they,  who  were  as  good  as  he,  and  more 
powerful,  chose  him  to  be  their  king,  solely  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  preserve  their  privileges.  It  seems  as 
if  two  distinct  organs  were  provided  for  constituting  the 
future  monarchy  of  Spain,  one  to  give  it  the  consistency  and 
vigour  of  a  military  and  successful  government,  the  other 
to  animate  it  with  the  spirit  of  political  independence. 
Various  and  powerful  influences  have  rendered  the  united 
monarchy  a  despotic  government,  not  even  preserving  the 
forms  of  ancient  liberty  ;  but  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
old  Aragonians  may  yet  exist  in  the  mass47,  and  become  in 
a  future  age  the  actuating  principle  of  important  combina- 
tions. 

The  kingdom  founded  by  Pelayo,  which  was  called  the 
kingdom  of  Oviedo,  from  the  name  of  that  city  in  Asturias, 
began,  in  the  year  914,  to  be  named  the  kingdom  of  Leon48, 

45  Schoepflinus,  p.  270.  **  Nos  que  valemos  tanto  como 

vos,  que  podemos  mas  que  vos,  os  hazemos  nuestro  rey,  y  sennor,  con 
tal  que  nos  guardeys  nuestros  fueros  y  libertades,  y  sino  no. — Ibid. 

47  The  memorable  sieges  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona  in  Aragon, 
and  the  heroic  resistance  of  Mina  in  Navarre,  have  lately  afforded 
an  abundant  confirmation  of  this  remark.  48  Abreg6  Chron.  de 
i'Hist.  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  tome  i.  p.  109.  Paris,  1765. 
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as  it  advanced  into  the  open  country,  and  the  city  of  Leon 
became  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  province  of  Old 
Castile  was  added  to  this  growing  territory  in  the  year 
939 49,  and  a  province  of  New  Castile  was  begun  in  the  year 
1085,  when  Toledo,  the  only  barrier  which  kept  the  Chris- 
tians beyond  the  Tagus,  was  reduced.  So  slightly,  how- 
ever, were  these  acquisitions  connected  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces, that  Castile,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  from  the 
former  of  these  events,  became  an  independent  district, 
and  then  attached  itself  to  Navarre ;  and,  though  at  the  end 
of  nine  years  it  was  again  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
yet  the  union  was  not  completed  before  the  year  1230. 

The  two  kingdoms,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  constituted  a  little  system  of 
policy,  the  relations  of  which  were  rendered  very  compli- 
cated by  the  intermarriages  of  the  royal  families,  and  the 
practice  of  dividing  a  sovereignty  among  the  young  princes. 
The  system  at  length  disengaged  itself  from  the  confusion, 
which  had  attended  the  process  of  its  combination,  and 
the  whole  resolved  itself  into  four  distinct  kingdoms,  each 
of  the  two  primary  establishments  having  given  being 
to  another  distinct  and  independent  government.  From 
Navarre  was  separated  in  the  year  1035  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon50,  and  Portugal  in  the  year  1139  was,  in  the  like 
manner,  detached  from  that  of  Castile.  This  quadruple 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  accommodated,  in  its 
several  members,  to  peculiar  and  important  functions. 

The  function  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  maintaining  the  main  struggle  with  the  Arabs 
and  Moors,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  renewed 
Christian  monarchy  in  Spain.  Originating  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias,  it  advanced  slowly  through  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  peninsula,  pressing  upon  the  infidels  in 
front,  throwing  off  on  the  one  side  the  little,  though  im- 
portant, kingdom  of  Portugal,  but  receiving,  on  the  other, 
the  additional  territory  and  population  of  the  temporary 
kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  The  nature  of  its 
progress  rendered  it  essentially  a  military,  rather  than  a 
maritime  government ;  but  it  acquired  in  its  conquests  a 

49  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  tome  i.  pp. 
118,  &c.,  194,  324.  »<>  Ibid.,  pp.  167,  168. 
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tract  of  sea  coast,  which  afterwards  directed  its  efforts  to 
maritime  discovery. 

Portugal,  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  has  divided 
the  dominion  of  the  peninsula,  was  originally  a  province 
of  Castile,  even  before  the  latter  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  In  the  year  1094,  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  gone  into  Spain  in  search  of  military 
glory91,  was  invested  by  the  king  of  Castile,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  with  the  government  of  all  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Lusitania62,  since  his  time  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Portugal.  His  son,  Alphonso,  succeeded  him 
in  the  dignity  of  count  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  year  1139, 
exchanged  it  for  the  regal  character83,  when  his  army,  just 
going  to  engage  with  a  formidable  multitude  of  Moors, 
and  animated  by  a  story  of  a  dream  and  a  vision,  which  he 
had  related  to  them,  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
This  then  is  the  epoch  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  Its 
original  capital  was  Guimarens54;  Coimbra^as  the  territory 
of  the  new  kingdom  was  extended  towards  the  south, 
became  the  seat  of  government,  nor  does  Lisbon  appear 
to  have  been  constituted  the  metropolis  before  the  year 
1384,  though  it  had  been  taken  from  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1147. 

The  series  of  princes,  who  governed  Portugal  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was,  with  a  single 
exception  composed  of  able  and  active  monarchs,  well 
qualified  to  prepare  the  foundation,  and  to  raise  the  super- 
structure, of  the  new  kingdom.  That  exception  was  Sancho 
II. M,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  influence  of  favourites,  and  particularly  to  that 
of  his  queen.  This  interruption  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
growing  state,  which,  however,  continued  but  six  years, 

61  Hist,  de  Portugal,  par  De  la  Clede,  tome  i.  p.  157.  Paris,  1735. 
Henry  was  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  by  his  father,  and  by  the 
female  side  from  the  counts  of  Burgundy. — Ibid.,  p.  160.  8Z  The 
country  was  anciently  called  Lusitania,  then  Suevia  from  the  Suevi, 
and  afterwards  again  Lusitania,  when  the  Suevi  had  become  subject 
to  the  Goths.  The  modern  name  was  compounded  of  those  of  Porto 
and  Cale,  two  towns  on  the  contrary  sides  of  the  Douro* — Ibid.,  p. 
J71.  The  modern  Portugal,  however,  contains  a  larger  territory 
than  the  ancient  Lusitania. — Ibid.,  p.  168.  63  Ibid.,  pp.  178 — 180. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  172—229,  356,  183.  «  Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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was  the  crisis  of  the  establishment  of  the  papal  ascendency 
over  the  government  of  the  country.  The  Roman  see 
availed  itself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  presented  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  sovereign,  to  transfer  the  government 
to  Alphonso,  his  brother56 ;  and,  though  this  prince  after- 
wards disregarded  the  promises,  which  he  had  made  to  the 
clergy57,  as  the  conditions  of  his  advancement,  yet,  even 
he,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  renounced  his  opposition  to 
their  pretensions,  which  were  at  length  formally  established 
in  the  year  1289  by  a  concordat  and  a  papal  bull M.  The 
prince,  in  whose  reign  this  final  victory  was  gained  by  the 
church  over  the  crown,  was  notwithstanding,  in  other 
respects,  the  glory  of  Portugal.  Denis  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  year  1279,  is  described  as  possessing 
every  royal  virtue59.  Just,  patriotic,  active,  and  attached 
to  letters,  he  added  to  the  glorious  title  of  father  of  his 
country,  that  of  the  father  of  the  muses  of  Portugal.  He 
was  well  disposed  to  restrain  the  encroachment  of  the 
ecclesiastics  ;  but  he  felt  the  power,  by  which  his  genius 
was  controlled,  and  submitted,  without  a  struggle,  to  its  in- 
evitable sway. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  in  this  early  period  of  its 
history  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  Castile  in  its  struggle  with 
the  Moors,  its  appropriate  function  being  reserved  for 
another  and  a  distant  age.  Formed  in  a  narrow  country, 
which  bordered  the  Atlantic,  and  reached  to  the  vicinage 
of  Africa,  it  was  naturally  disposed  to  try  the  hazards  of 
maritime  adventure,  and  conducted  to  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  southern  continent,  and  to  the  conquest  of  India. 
In  that  distant  country  it  again  encountered  the  votaries  of 
the  Koran,  against  whom  it  exercised  the  heroism,  which 

86  The  pope,  indeed,  thought  it  proper  to  declare,  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  take  the  kingdom  from  the  king,  or  from  his  legitimate 
on ;  but  merely  to  provide  for  its  welfare  during  his  life. — De  la 
Ctede,  tomei.  p.  225.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  234— 243.  &  This  consti- 
tution, -which  ordains  the  entire  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  is  sanctioned  by  a  declaration  that,  in  case  of  its  infringe- 
ment, the  king,  within  a  specified  time  after  one  admonition, 
should  be  subjected  to  an  interdict,  and  that  after  a  second  he 
should  be  excommunicated,  the  interdict  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  people  discharged  from  their  allegiance.— Ibid., 
p.  243.  69  Ibid.,  pp.  259,  &o. 
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had  been  disciplined  in  the  long  contests  of  the  peninsula, 
while  the  chances  of  naval  adventure  procured  for  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  nearer  and  more  permanent  dominion  in 
the  western  world. 

Navarre,  the  other  of  the  two  original  governments 
erected  from  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  appears  to 
have  had  a  destination  very  remote  from  military  or  maritime 
enterprise.  Situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  natural  barrier  of  the  peninsula,  and  yet  connecting 
itself  with  France  on  the  other,  it  formed  an  organ  of 
communication  between  the  two  countries,  which  conveyed 
the  intellectual  refinement  and  gallantry  of  the  Arabs  of 
Spain,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  adjacent  kingdom.  The  diffusion  of 
these  influences  must  have  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  a  government  belonging  partly  to  each  of  the 
two  great  countries,  on  the  common  frontier  of  which  it 
was  established.  Even  the  political  disadvantage  of  the 
situation  of  Navarre  must  have  cooperated  to  direct  its 
people  to  the  pursuits  of  genius  and  refinement.  From 
the  time  when  Aragon  became  a  distinct  kingdom,  Navarre . 
was  shut  in  from  every  opportunity  of  attaining  to  political 
greatness,  being  wholly  separated  from  the  infidel  invaders 
of  the  peninsula.  It  was  not  therefore  led  to  take  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  domestic  crusade,  which  so  much  occu- 
pied the  other  Christian  states  of  the  peninsula,  but  was 
left  in  sufficient  leisure  for  seeking  its  gratification  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  learning  and  elegance,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  their  imitation  by  the  common  enemy. 

This  little  state  indeed  ceased  to  maintain  its  independ- 
ence even  within  the  period  of  the  history  of  Spain  at 
present  considered,  for  in  the  year  1234  it  passed60,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  marriage,  into  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Champagne,  and  again,  in  the  year  1284,  in  consequence 
of  another  .marriage,  into  the  royal  family  of  France. 
Still  however  it  was  distinct  from  the  governments  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon,  and  probably  could  not  have  maintained 
that  distinctness,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  connexion  thus 
powerful.  It  appears  accordingly  that  before  this  con- 

co  Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm.,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  205. 
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nexion  was  formed  with  the  royal  family  of  France81, 
Castile  had  been  able  to  reduce  Navarre  to  some  kind  of 
dependence,  so  that  the  latter  state  paid  homage  to  the 
former  ;  but  that  this  dependence  entirely  ceased,  when  a 
protection  so  powerful  had  been  obtained.  If  Navarre  had 
been  united  with  Castile,  it  must  have  been  involved  in  the 
contentions  of  Spain,  and  thus  have  lost  its  appropriate 
character.  Connected  with  the  crown  of  France,  and  yet 
too  distant  to  be  much  influenced  by  its  political  interests, 
it  continued  to  be  useful  in  maintaining  the  intellectual  and 
social  communication  of  the  two  countries. 

Aragon,  the  progeny  of  Navarre,  had  for  some  time  only 
a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  state.  Stretching 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Pyrenees,  Aragon,  like  Navarre, 
formed  a  communication  between  the  two  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  was  even  united  in  government  with  some  of  the 
southern  districts  of  France63.  In  correspondence  to  this 
relation  we  perceive,  that  two  of  its  princes  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  series  of  the  troubadours63.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  state  towards  its  maturity  it  acquired  also 
another  character,  and  became  engaged  in  a  very  different 
function.  The  reduction  of  Catalonia  was  completed  in 
the  year  11  S364,  and  the  kingdom,  having  thus  been  ex- 
tended to  the  sea-coast,  began  to  be  a  maritime  state. 
The  influence  of  this  new  character  was  manifested  in  the 
year  1229,  when  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  was 
begun  in  the  acquisition  of  Majorca65.  Again  in  the  year 

61  Abrege  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  tomei.  p.  410. 

62  In  the  year  1179,  Alphonso  II.  of  Aragon  received  the  homage 
of  the  viscount  of  Nismes,  and  other  lords,  who  were  desirous  of  pro- 
curing his  support  against  the  count  of  Toulouse. — Ibid.,  p.  277.     In 
the  year  1258  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  James  I.  of  Aragon 
and  Louis  IX,  of  France,  by  which  the  former  renounced  all  his 
rights  in  Provence,  and  in  all  places  of  Languedo-.:  except  Montpel- 
lier,  which  last  was  afterwards  acquired  by  PMlip  VI.  of  France. 
Cerdaigue  and  Roussillon  remained  to  Aragon. — Ibid.,  pp.  353,  354. 
These  were  in  the  year  1462  granted  to  Louis  XI.  of  France  as  a 
mortgage,  but  in  the  year  1493,  were  restored  to  Aragon  by  Charles 
VIII.     Roussillon  was  conquered  in  the  year  1640  by  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  and  Cerdaigne  was  likewise  acquired  by  France  in  the 
year  1707. — Henault.        °  Hist.  Litteraire  des  Troubadours.  Paris, 
1774.         M  Abrege"  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  tome 
i.  p.  253.        M  Ibid.,  tome  i.  p.  322. 
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1238  the  territory  of  Aragon  was  enlarged  by  the  reduction 
of  Valentia66,  and  within  forty- four  years  the  augmented 
energy  of  its  resources,  and  its  increased  connexion  with 
the  sea,  were  displayed  in  effecting  the  acquisition  of 
Sicily67.  Aragon  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  little 
state  which  discharged  indeed  a  function  of  communication 
similar  to  that  of  Navarre,  but  was  chiefly,  and  more  ap- 
propriately employed,  in  maintaining  the  political  relations 
of  the  Mediterranean,  by  connecting  itself  first  with  the 
islands  adjacent  to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  then  with  the 
more  important  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  acquisition  how- 
ever, though  it  continued  to  belong  to  the  reigning  family 
of  Aragon,  was  separated  from  its  crown  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

Thus  did  this  interesting  country  first  slowly  unite  itself 
into  one  great  Gothic  monarchy,  such  a  general  monarchy 
constituting  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  subsequent  re- 
establishment  of  the  Christian  dominion  of  the  peninsula ; 
it  was  then  subjected  to  the  violent  action  of  a  successful 
invasion,  which  communicated  the  exciting  influences  of 
a  nation  of  conquerors  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  civili- 
sation, and  of  a  protracted  war  of  religion ;  and,  in  its 
restoration  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  this  attack, 
resolved  itself  into  four  distinct  governments,  one  of  which 
at  length  became  predominant,  and  the  others  proved  to  be 
political  organs,  appropriated  to  various  functions.  Of  the 
three  lesser  governments,  Portugal68,  being  locally  con- 
nected with  the  ocean,  the  grand  scene  of  maritime  adven- 
ture, attained  to  a  temporary  greatness,  and  has  maintained 
a  permanent  distinctness  ;  the  others,  having  but  tempo- 
rary functions  to  discharge,  were  after  a  time  absorbed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  composed  with  it  the  principal 
government  of  the  peninsula. 

86  Abr6ge  Chron.  de  1'Hist.  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  pp.  332,  &c. 

67  Of  this  acquisition  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  tenth  chgp- 
ter.  68  This  kingdom  extends  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  Brit- 
ish miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth. 
In  square  miles  it  does  not  much  exceed  the  fifth  part  of  the  territory 
of  Spain,  the  former  being  estimated  to  contain  about  27,280,  the 
latter  about  148,000.  No  natural  boundary  divides  the  two  coun- 
tries.—Pinkerton's  Mod.  Geography. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  history  of  England  from  the  renunciation  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  year  409,  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  the  year  1066. 

Renunciation  of  the  Romans  in  the  year  409 — Arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
449 — Heptarchy,  or  rather  Octarchy,  completed,  586— united  by 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  827 — Danish  invasions  begun,  832 — Dan- 
ish dynasty  begun,  1017 — ended,  1042 — Norman  Conquest,  1066. 

IN  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  a  system  of  fede- 
rative policy,  such  as  has  been  established  in  Europe,  two 
distinct  operations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on,  and  to 
have  been  both  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  result. 
One  of  these  was  to  bring  a  number  of  states  into  certain 
federative  relations,  by  which  one  portion  of  the  number 
should  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  other,  so  as  to  gene- 
rate a  political  equilibrium]  the  other  was  to  provide  two 
leading  states,  sufficiently  powerful  to  assume  each  an  un- 
disputed pre-eminence  in  one  of  these  two  combinations, 
so  as  to  control  and  direct  its  exertions.  These  two  ope- 
rations appear  to  have  required  to  be  carried  on  by  distinct 
processes,  in  which  manner  they  have  been  actually  con- 
ducted. A  system  of  federative  relations  might  best  be 
formed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  agency  of  a  considerable 
government,  so  lax  in  its  interior  constitution,  as  to  be  it- 
self a  confederation,  rather  than  a  single  state,  the  parts 
being,  at  liberty  to  connect  themselves  with  other  govern- 
ments. In  this  manner  the  slight  combinations  of  the  one 
state  would  be  extended  over  others,  and  all  would  find 
themselves  involved  in  relations,  which  connected  their  in- 
terests without  infringing  their  independe:ice.  Such  was 
Germany,  great  enough  in  the  whole  to  influence  the  sur- 
rounding states,  and  loose  enough  in  its  members  to  per- 
mit them  to  enter  severally  into  foreign  alliances.  A  state 
thus  relaxed  hi  its  interior  constitution,  would  not  however 
possess  the  energy  necessary  for  directing  the  measures  of 
a  confederacy.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  necessary, 
that  a  great  government  should  be  at  the  same  time  formed 
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with  concentrated  power,  to  be  prepared  to  exercise  a  con- 
trolling superintendence  of  the  system,  which  should  have 
grown  out  of  the  lax  composition  of  the  former ;  and  this 
state  would  also  require  another  to  be  opposed  to  it,  in  the 
direction  of  the  efforts  of  a  combination  of  states,  by  which 
its  power  should  be  opposed  and  counterbalanced.  Such 
have  been  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  former  the  pre- 
dominant government  in  the  later  and  more  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  Europe,  the  other  the  balancing  government,  which 
protected  the  inferior  states. 

It  is  remarkable  that  France,  which  prepared  itself  to  be 
the  predominant  state  in  the  future  system  of  Europe, 
threw  off  also  from  itself  the  two  agencies,  by  which  these 
distinct  operations  were  effected,  Germany  being  detached 
from  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year  888,  and  the 
duke  of  Normandy  having  proceeded  to  reduce  England 
under  his  power  a  hundred  and  seventy- eight  years  after- 
wards. The  empire  of  Charlemagne  has  been  already 
described  as  rather  the  primary  form  of  the  system  of 
Europe,  than  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  a  particular  go- 
vernment. We  accordingly  perceive  that  it  successively 
generated  the  organs,  by  which  the  relations  of  the  system 
were  gradually  developed. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  conceived  that  the  sole  function 
of  the  English,  or  subsequently  the  British  government, 
was  in  a  balanced  system  of  policy  to  lead  a  confederacy 
opposed  to  the  power  of  France.  A  long  and  various  pre- 
paration appears  to  have  been  made  for  developing  within 
it  those  principles  of  liberal  policy,  which  might  qualify  it 
to  be  to  the  continental  nations  the  exemplar  of  freedom, 
moderating  the  control  of  military  monarchies  by  the  lessons 
which  it  inculcated,  and  presenting  after  a  period  of  revo- 
lutionary struggles  the  general  model  of  liberal  institutions. 
In  this  character  it  is  now  to  be  contemplated.  But  surely 
we  may  add  to  this  consideration,  that  within  it  have  also 
been  developed  the  principles  and  arrangements  of  a  more 
perfect  form  of  religious  polity,  than  may  elsewhere  be 
found,  to  be  from  it  distributed  over  the  world,  especially 
in  its  remoter  regions,  by  the  very  wide  extension  of  its 
colonial  dependencies,  and  the  facilities  of  a  commerce 
embracing  the  earth. 
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The  government  of  England  was  the  trunk,  from  which 
the  branches  of  a  free  constitution  have  been  spread  over 
the  British  islands.  Though,  therefore,  England  was  the 
soil,  in  which  its  growth  was  matured,  yet,  in  estimating  its 
importance,  it  must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  comprehended  under  the  government 
of  the  united  kingdom.  It  will,  indeed,  be  shown,  in  the 
progress  of  this  work,  that  the  adjacent  countries  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  contributed  no  inconsiderable  influences 
to  the  formation  even  of  the  English  government,  and  that 
thus  the  constitution  of  our  triple  empire,  however  it  was 
primarily  the  production  of  its  principal  member,  was  yet, 
in  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  various  combinations,  the 
result  of  the  united  action  of  all  the  parts  of  that  territory, 
in  which  it  was  finally  established. 

The  area  of  the  British  islands l  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  France,  the  difference  amounting  to  nearly  one-third 
part  of  the  latter.  This  inferiority  was  compensated  by  its 
greater  extent  of  coast,  which  supplied  in  activity,  what  was 
deficient  in  mere  strength.  Even  a  single  island,  compre- 
hending a  territory  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, would  in  this  respect  have  possessed  a  considerable 
advantage ;  but  the  distribution  of  that  territory  into  two 
islands,  as  it  multiplied2  the  maritime  frontier,  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  that  energy  of  commercial  enterprise, 
which  has  furnished  the  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  terri- 
torial solidity  and  weight  of  France.  The  division  of  our 
insular  territory  appears  to  have  exercised  in  this  respect 
an  important  influence  upon  the  general  character  and  the 
power  of  the  government.  It,  however,  appears  also  to 
have  been  necessary  to  that  adjustment  of  its  balanced 
parties,  by  which  its  political  constitution  was  combined 
and  regulated.  For  the  formation  of  the  presbyterian 
party  of  Scotland  a  less  precise  line  of  demarcation  seems 

1  The  area  of  France,  before  the  revolution,  comprehended,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  148,840  square  miles ;  that  of  England  and 
Wales  he  estimates  at  49,450,  that  of  Scotland  at  27,793,  and  that  of 
Ireland  at  27,457,  making  together  104,700.  2  This  multiplica- 

tion was  much  increased  by  the  great  irregularity  of  the  boundary, 
which  Shakespeare  has  so  well  described,  in  regard  to  the  greater 
island,  by  characterising  it  as  the  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. — Henry 
V.,  act  iii.  scene  5. 
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to  have  been  sufficient,  because  that  party  bore  many  affin- 
ities to  the  religious  establishment  of  England  ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Roman -catholic  party  of  Ireland,  so 
alien  from  the  great  party  of  the  principal  country,  that  a 
wholly  distinct  scene  was  required  for  bringing  it  into  ex- 
istence, and  investing  it  with  its  full  importance. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands,  in  situa- 
tion, in  productions,  and  in  magnitude,  were  such  as  suited 
the  formation  of  an  important  government.  Their  geogra- 
phical position  in  particular  corresponded  very  directly  to 
the  functions,  which  the  British  empire  has  discharged  in 
the  system  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  Placed  in  a  tem- 
perate region,  though  more  northerly  than  that  of  France, 
they  were  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  development  of  all 
the  powers  of  our  nature,  perhaps  more  especially  of  its 
graver  and  more  serious  faculties.  Adjacent  to  the  Euro- 
pean, and  interposed  between  it  and  the  transatlantic  conti- 
nent, they  were  fortunately  situated  for  forming  and  sup- 
porting  the  maritime  communications  of  the  world;  and 
their  several  divisions  seem  to  have  been  most  conveniently 
stationed  for  maintaining  relations  of  policy  and  commerce 
with  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  principal  country  being 
almost  contiguous  to  France  its  great  central  state,  while 
Scotland  was  presented  to  the  northern  countries,  and  Ire- 
land possessed  an  easy  communication  with  the  southern 
peninsula.  To  these  adaptations  of  position  were  added 
the  advantages  of  a  soil  sufficiently  productive  to  reward 
the  labours  of  agricultural  industry,  and  containing  within 
it  those  mines  of  coal,  which,  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
supporting  the  mighty  power  of  steam,  have  given  a  pre- 
dominance to  the  manufacturing  skill  of  British  artisans. 
The  magnitude  also  of  the  territory  was  adequate  to  the 
subsistence  of  a  population,  which  could  maintain  its  in- 
dependence in  the  general  struggle  of  the  world  ;  and  was 
likewise  sufficient  for  its  own  general  tranquillity3,  small 
states  being  more  liable  than  those  of  greater  dimension,  to 
suffer  from  the  collision  of  parties  inseparable  from  politi- 
cal freedom. 

The  general  government  of  the  British  islands  has  been 
gradually  combined  by  four  successive  unions,  of  the  Saxon 
3  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  ]()7. 
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kingdoms,  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland.  England 
was  the  scene  of  the  earliest,  and  of  the  original,  of  these  in- 
corporations ;  anditisobservablethatEnglandis,likeFrance, 
a  level  and  open  country,  affording  the  utmost  facility  to 
the  growth  of  a  community.  The  mountainous  region  of 
Wales  was  able  to  maintain  for  a  considerable  time  the 
distinctness  of  that  portion  of  the  island ;  but  England, 
destitute  of  natural  divisions  and  fastnesses,  was  very  soon 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  government,  in 
which  the  royal  authority  assumed  a  controlling  sway. 
The  combination  of  the  government  was  thus  begun  in  the 
open  plains,  and  among  the  gently  swelling  hills,  of  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  future  empire,  while  either 
the  natural  strength  of  a  mountainous  country,  remoteness 
of  position,  or  insular  separation,  reserved  the  others  for 
slowly  succeeding  incorporations,  which  should  extend  its 
authority,  when  the  influences  of  those  portions  had  first 
modified  its  principles. 

The  necessities  of  the  western  empire,  then  struggling 
with  Alaric  for  its  existence,  compelled  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius,  in  the  year  409,  to  renounce  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain.  The  querulous  narration  of 
Gildas  has  represented  the  Britons  as  overwhelmed  with 
the  most  pusillanimous  despair  at  this  abdication  of  their 
Roman  masters  ;  but  his  total  want  of  authority  has  been 
exposed  by  Mr.  Turner4,  who  has  shown,  by  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  that,  instead  of  sinking  in  unmanly  despair, 
they  took  arms  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  drove 
them  from  their  cities.  From  this  time  the  part  of  Bri- 
tain, which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Romans5,  seems  to 
have  been  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  so- 
cieties, probably  corresponding  to  the  previous  distribution 
of  the  provincial  government  into  thirty-three  districts,  and 
thus  to  have  afforded  occasion  to  multiplied  dissensions, 
which  enfeebled  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  common 
enemy.  About  the  year  426  this  conflict  of  rival  com- 
munities appears  to  have  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  a 
prince  named  Gwrtheyrn  or  Vortigern6.  His  ascendency, 
however,  which,  if  fully  established,  might  have  given  con- 

*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  124.  5  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  142—148. 
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sistency  and  vigour  to  the  national  efforts,  proved  by  its 
insecurity  the  occasion  of  the  public  degradation.  Anxioxis 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  contested  authority,  he  accepted 
the  services  of  some  Saxons,  who  had  landed  in  the 
southern  part  of  England ;  these  invited  to  their  assistance 
others  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  eager  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  of  emigration ;  and  at  length,  though  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  the  Britons  were  either  subdued,  or 
driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and 
the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  the  possession  of 
England. 

The  northern  nations  which  thus  acquired  the  dominion 
of  the  fairest  part  of  Britain,  were  chiefly  the  Saxons,  the 
Jutes,  and  the  Angles.  Of  these  the  first  have  given  a 
name  to  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  last  a  permanent 
appellation  to  the  territory  itself.  The  most  ancient  in- 
formation which  has  reached  us,  that  of  Ptolemy7,  places 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Jutland,  and  three  small  adja- 
cent islands,  now  named  North  Strandt,  Busen,  and  Hei- 
ligland,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  This 
situation  was  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  piratical 
habits,  by  which  they  became  distinguished,  especially  as 
Heiligland,  the  most  advanced  of  their  insular  possessions, 
contained  a  remarkably  secure  harbour.  A  particular  in- 
cident appears  to  have  given  the  impulse,  which  deter- 
mined  the  northern  tribes  to  this  predatory  warfare.  The 
emperor  Probus8,  to  weaken  the  barbarous  enemies  of 
Rome,  had  adopted  the  expedient  of  removing  numerous 
parties  of  them  to  very  distant  stations,  and  had  accord- 
ingly posted  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  a  large  body  of 
Franks.  The  exiled  Franks,  eager  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive country,  became  the  Argonauts  of  modern  times. 
Having  possessed  themselves  of  many  ships,  they  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sailing  into  the  ocean, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  Rhine.  Before  this  time  the  pira- 
cies of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
imperial  writers ;  but  so  frequent  did  they  afterwards  be- 
come, that  within  a  few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to 
station  a  powerful  fleet  at  Boulogne,  for  the  protection  of 
the  adjacent  country.  The  precaution  contributed  to  in- 
7  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  pp.  3 — 25.  8  Ibid,,  p.  59. 
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crease  the  evil.  Carausius,  the  officer  intrusted  with  the 
command,  first  encouraged  the  depredations  of  the  pirates, 
that  he  might  be  enriched  hy  recapturing  the  spoil,  and 
then,  becoming  apprehensive  of  punishment,  sought  sup- 
port in  his  usurpation  of  the  imperial  dignity,  by  com- 
municating -to  the  Saxons  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
maritime  affairs. 

Forty  years  elapsed  between  the  renunciation  of  the 
Roman  emperor  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  under  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  in  which  interval,  though  the  Britons  were 
stimulated  to  military  exertion,  their  habits  of  political  co- 
operation were  weakened  and  destroyed9.  With  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Roman  government  those  civil  institutions 
must  at  once  have  ceased,  by  which  society  had  been 
bound  together  in  the  province ;  and  the  people,  though 
roused  to  act  for  their  own  protection  against  the  northern 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  must  have  been  incapable  of  con- 
stituting any  orderly  polity.  The  Britons,  accordingly,  in 
this  interval,  opposed  to  the  Saxons  a  resistance  obstinate, 
but  ineffectual.  Exercised'  in  their  struggles  with  the  bar- 
barians of  their  own  island,  they  learned  to  combat  with 
valour  the  efforts  of  these  foreign  enemies ;  but,  abruptly 
deprived  of  the  combination  of  political  order,  they  gra- 
dually lost,  through  their  disunion,  the  advantage  gained 
by  their  courage. 

The  war  with  the  Saxons  was  begun  in  the  year  455,  or 
six  years  after  their  arrival ;  and  from  this  time,  except 
perhaps  during  five  years10,  was  continued  to  the  year 
586 n,  when  Mercia,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  was 

9  The  disastrous  anarchy  of  Britain  has  been  recorded  not  only  in 
the  lamentations  of  Gildas,  but  also  by  Procopius,  who  says  that  the 
country  remained  under  tyrants,  and  by  St  Jerome,  who  describes 
Britain  as  a  province  fertile  in  tyrants. — Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
vol.  i.  p.  140.  10  This  was  the  British  account,  which  represents 
them  as  having  during  five  years  quitted  the  island,  and  Mr.  Turner 
has  mentioned  some  particulars,  which  give  it  probability. — Ibid., 
pp.  164,  165.  n  Ibid.,  p.  163.  However  it  has  been  stated  by 

Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  west-riding  of  Yorkshire  was  not  completely  sub- 
dued until  the  year  620,  so  that  more  than  two  centuries  of  bloody 
warfare  had  elapsed  before  the  invaders  were  able  tb  break  the  com- 
munication  between  the  Britons  of  Wales  and  those  of  Cumberland 
and  Strathcluyd.  Cadwallen,  who  was  killed  in  the  year  631,  and  is 
said  to  have  fought  against  the  Saxons  fourteen  pitched  battles,  ap- 
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established.  This  was  the  romantic  period  of  British  his- 
tory. As  in  a  subsequent  age,  which  presents  facts  more 
distinctly  ascertained,  the  Saxon  Alfred  opposed  with 
heroic  vigour  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  so  in  this  age  of 
early  and  obscure  contention  did  the  British  Arthur  main- 
tain against  the  Saxons12  the  independence  and  honour  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  this  chief- 
tain confined  to  the  narrow  field,  in  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. Spread  over  the  continent,  probably  by  those 
Britons  who  were  settled  in  the  adjacent  province  of  Gaul, 

pears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Welsh  princes,  who  attempted  a 
regular  contest  for  victory  in  the  open  field. — Specimens  of  Early 
English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  Lond.  1805.  12  Mr. 
Turner  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  of  Arthur  did  not  precede  the  year 
528. — Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  According  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Silures  about  the  year  5 JO, 
and  about  the  year  517  was  chosen  by  the  allied  princes  of  Britain  to 
be  leader  of  their  confederacy.  In  this  character  he  gave  a  tempo- 
rary predominance  to  the  British  arms  until  the  year  540,  when  a  dis- 
sension arose  between  him  and  his  nephew  Modred,  who  entered  into 
a  league  with  their  enemies.  After  two  years  of  contest,  the  battle 
of  Camblan,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  leaders  of  both  armies,  de- 
cided for  ever  the  superiority  of  the  Saxons. — Specimens,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
p.  99.  Of  this  ancient  prince  William  of  Malmsbury  says,  that  he 
was  dignus  plane,  quern  non  mendaces  somniarent  fabulae,  sed  veraces 
praediearent  historiee ;  quippe  qui  labantem  patriam  diu  sustiuuerit, 
infractasque  civium  mentes  ad  bellum  acuerit.  The  fabulous  appear- 
ance of  his  history  Wace  has  expressly  attributed  to  its  extreme  popu- 
larity, by  which  it  became  subject  to  numerous  interpolations,  intro- 
duced by  various  reciters. — Ibid.,  pp.  90,  91.  Mr.  Ellis  has  men- 
tioned with  approbation  a  suggestion,  by  which  Mr.  Owen,  the 
compiler  of  the  Welsh  Dictionary,  had  proposed  to  account  for  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  the  story  of  Arthur ;  that  there  were  two  of 
the  name,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  mythological,  and  perhaps  alle- 
gorical personage,  the  son  of  Uthyr  Bendragon,  or  Wonder,  the  su- 
preme leader,  and  Eigyr,  the  generating  power.  From  this  writer  .he 
has  also  quoted  the  very  curious  remark,  that  the  Indian  Menu,  ex- 
actly by  name,  and  with  similar  attributes,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  old  Welsh  tales,  acting  as  one  of  the  agents  of  Arthur,  to  recover 
Olwen,  the  representative  of  the  fecundity  of  nature. — Ibid.,  pp.  97, 
98.  The  scenes  of  the  achievements  of  the  historical  Arthur  were  all 
placed  near  the  border  of  England  and  Scotland,  Carlisle  having 
been  his  favourite  seat. — Ibid.,  p.  123.  Such  was  the  fond  belief, 
that  Arthur  would  again  appear  among  his  countrymen,  that  Henry  II. 
found  it  necessary  to  disinter  the  body,  and  Edward  I.  to  expose  it  to 
view. — Andrews's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  London, 
1794. 
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it  became  blended  with  the  tales  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
early  romances  of  Europe  are  equally  occupied  with  the 
round  table  of  the  British  leader13,  and  with  the  twelve 
peers  of  the  continental  emperor. 

The  government  established  by  the  Saxons  has  been 
usually  denominated  a  heptarchy,  as  comprehending  the 
seven  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  East-Anglia, 
Essex,  Northumbria,  and  Mercia.  Mr.  Turner  however 
has  chosen  rather14,  with  two  ancient  authorities,  to  call  it 
an  octarchy,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  being 
substituted  for  that  of  Northumbria.  Among  these  princi- 
palities Wessex,  situated  in  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  island,  at  length  predominated  over  the  rest ;  and, 
though  the  combination  of  the  several  parts  was  then  by 
no  means  completed,  yet  in  an  imperfect  form  an  English 
monarchy  was  established  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  the 
year  827,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one  after 
the  commencement  of  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 

The  two  parties,  brought  thus  into  combination,  were 
the  British18,  who  had  received  from  the  Roman  govern - 

13  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  diss.  1.  In  defiance  of 
chronology  these  two  great  subjects  of  romantic  fabling  were  actu- 
ally combined  together,  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne  being  repre- 
sented as  present  at  the  magnificent  coronation  of  Arthur  in  the  city 
of  Caerleon. — Ibid.  Brittany  furnished  the  communication  between 
the  romantic  histories  of  the  British  and  the  French. — Specimens, 
&c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  &c.  u  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

15  The  opinion,  incautiously  embraced  by  Hume,  that  the  Britons 
were  either  extirpated,  or  at  least  exterminated,  by  the  Saxons,  is 
now  abandoned  ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  satisfactorily  shown,  how  unrea- 
sonably that  historian  has  contended,  that  the  latter  were  compelled 
to  this  severity  for  the  security  of  their  own  subsistence.  "  That  a 
body  of  northern  pirates,"  he  remarks,  "  should  have  been  unable  to 
subsist  in  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  without  destroying  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  and  that  they  should  have  found  it  expedient, 
while  harassed  by  continual  warfare,  to  lay  by  the  sword,  and  to  take 
the  plough  into  their  own  hands,  would  scarcely  appear  credible,  even 
if  a  similar  conduct  had  been  attributed,  on  the  best  historical  evi- 
dence, to  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  conquerors,  because  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  recruits  by  sea  was  a  peculiar  obstacle  to  Saxon 
population.  '  Indeed,'  he  adds,  '  a  fact  so  glaringly  absurd  could 
never  have  obtained  admittance  into  our  history,  had  it  not  been  as- 
sumed at  the  same  time,  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  our  lan- 
guage and  laws  are  purely  northern,  and  exhibit  no  traces  of  'any 
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ment  the  principles  of  social  refinement,  but  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  subjection,  and  the  Saxons,  who,  unacquainted 
with  civilisation,  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  hardy  in- 
dependence, in  which  the  former  were  deficient.  The  enter- 
prises of  the  Saxons  were  the  struggles  of  men  accustomed 
and  determined  to  be  free16;  and  the  struggles  of  freemen, 
barbarians  as  they  were,  could  not  fail  to  bring  them  for- 
ward gradually,  though  slowly,  in  a  progress  of  political 
improvement.  Agreeably  to  this  observation  we  find17, 
that  the  Saxon  heptarchy  or  octarchy  presented,  in  one 
province  or  another,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  distin- 
guished men.  Some  of  the  Saxon  princes  were  eminent 
for  valour  or  military  conduct,  some  were  attentive  to  reli- 
gion, some  were  patrons  of  learning18,  and  some  merited 
the  reputation  of  legislative  wisdom.  Ina  king  of  Wessex, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  688,  was  the  great  legis- 
lator  of  that  period  of  the  history  of  England,  as  if  this 
principality  was  even  then  preparing  to  assert  its  future 
ascendency. 

mixture  between  the  Saxon  conquerors  and  the  native  inhabitants. 
But  this  assumption  has  on  examination  been  found  to  be  false." — 
Specimens,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  107, 108.  Mr.  Ellis  goes  on  to  state  his 
opinion,  that  nearly  a  third  part  of  our  language  is  of  Welsh  origin, 
and  to  quote  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  showing  that  the  Saxon  system  of 
policy  was  grafted  upon  the  British.  The  latter  position  has  however 
been  contradicted  by  judge  Barrington.  When  Edward  I.,  says  he, 
had  reduced  Wales,  he  caused  inquiry  into  the  customs  of  that  coun- 
try to  be  made  upon  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  new  system 
of  regulations.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  were  ex- 
amined at  four  different  places,  and  the  result  is  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  or  Hoel  Dda.  All  these  witnesses 
agreed,  that  the  princes  of  Wales  could  alter  the  laws  at  their  plea- 
sure, nor  do  they  make  the  least  mention  of  a  parliament,  or  even  a 
council ;  they  are  also  silent  in  regard  to  any  feudal  tenure,  the  pro- 
perty being  commonly  allodial,  and  distributed  by  the  law  of  gavel- 
kind. — Observ.  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,  pp.  120,  121.  Lond. 
1796.  16  Their  pride  of  mind  was  exhibited  in  one  memorable  in- 
stance, twenty-nine  of  them  having  strangled  themselves,  that  they 
might  not  be  brought  into  a  theatre  for  a  gladiatorial  exhibition. — 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  "  Ibid.,  p.  309.  18  Among 
these  has  been  particularly  mentioned  Alfrid  of  Northumbria,  per- 
haps the  model  of  the  illustrious  prince  of  the  same  name.  He  re- 
ceived from  Adamnan  his  account  of  the  Asiatic  travels  of  Arcuulfus, 
who  on  his  return  had  been  driven  by  a  tempest  to  Britain,  and  caused 
it  to  be  made  public. — Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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The  Saxon  period  of  England,  as  it  included  the  origin 
of  its  political,  comprehended  also  that  of  its  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  The  Britons  had  indeed  in  earlier  times 
been  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ19.  These  early 
churches  are  however  said  to  have  so  greatly  declined, 
partly  on  account  of  the  violences  of  their  northern  ene- 
mies, partly  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  their  own 
manners,  that,  when  the  Saxons,  who  were  still  pagans, 
came  into  the  country,  some  external  agency  was  required 
for  communicating  to  them  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
This  was  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  pope  Gregory  I.,  who  in 
the  year  597  sent  the  monk  Augustin  into  Kent,  the  king 
of  which  had  married  a  French,  and  consequently  a  Chris- 
tian princess.  A  struggle  immediately  began  between  the 
papal  Christianity  of  Augustin  and  the  more  ancient  Chris- 
tianity of  the  British  Churches20;  and,  though  the  latter 
were  supported  by  the  kindred  churches  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  they  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  as- 
cendency of  Rome,  which  was  gradually  extended  through- 
out the  Saxon  governments.  These  governments  were 
accordingly  from  this  time  involved  in  the  combinations, 
of  which  that  ecclesiastical  metropolis  was  the  centre,  and 
began  then  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  incipient  system 
of  Europe.  The  Saxons,  having  come  into  the  ancient 
empire  pagans,  like  the  Franks,  were  like  them  engaged 
in  a  connexion  with  Rome  ;  and  were  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendent churches  of  the  Scots,  as  these  were  to  the  Arian 
Goths. 

19  The  first  conversion  of  Britain  is  involved  in  obscurity,  all  which 
is  certain  being  that  there  were  many  Christians  in  that  country  at 
the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  which  occurred  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century.  w  Augustin  demanded  that  the 
clergy  of  the  British  churches  should  adopt  the  Roman  method  of 
computing  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Easter,  should  observe  the  Ro- 
man rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  should  join  with  the 
missionaries  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons.  These  demands  were  at 
once  rejected,  as  implying  an  assumption  of  superiority.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  tells  us  that  they  were  refused  only  because  Augustin  had  not 
risen  from  his  seat  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  British  clergy  ;  but 
he  has  himself  admitted,  that  the  pope  had  written  to  Augustin,  that 
he  had  subjected  all  the  bishops  of  Britain  to  his  authority,  so  that 
the  posture  of  Augustin  was  correctly  interpreted. — Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113.  Lond.  1823. 
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The  ascendency  of  Wessex,  which  finally  acquired  a 
dominion  over  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  had  been 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  prepared  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  royal  families  of  those  other  kingdoms,  which  had 
all  become  extinct21.  This  state  had  not  previously  main- 
tained any  general  ascendency  over  the  others.  Before  the 
monarchy  established  by  Egbert,  the  Saxon  states  had 
always  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  some  one  of  their 
Icings,  and  the  Saxon  chronicle  accordingly  mentions22 
seven  bretwaldas,  or  governors  of  Britain,  who  had  pre- 
ceded Egbert ;  but  of  the  seven  enumerated  by  Bede  the 
second  alone  was  king  of  Wessex,  and  the  three  latter 
reigned  in  Northumbria.  Nor,  before  the  aggrandisement 
of  Egbert,  was  Wessex  the  principal  even  of  the  southern 
states,  for  Mercia  appears  to  have  been  more  considerable23, 
having,  besides  reducing  Kent,  Essex,  and  East-Anglia, 
effected  a  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Wessex  itself.  The 
causes,  which  immediately  determined,  that  Wessex,  in- 
stead of  Mercia,  should  be  the  agent  in  effecting  the 
Saxon  union,  were  that,  while  the  latter  was  enfeebled  by 
a  minor  reign,  which  was  especially  unfavourable  to  public 
power  in  that  unimproved  period  of  society,  the  resources 
of  the  former  were  directed  by  the  ability  of  Egbert,  who 
had  been  tutored  by  the  illustrious  Charlemagne,  the  foun- 
der of  the  new  empire  of  the  west. 

As  Theodoric,  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperor,  so 
had  Egbert,  who  erected  the  Saxon  monarchy  of  England, 
been  favoured  with  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  policy, 
and  the  military  conduct,  of  the  restorer  of  the  western 
empire24.  Driven  from  his  country  by  the  jealousy  of  the 

21  The  historian  attributes  this  not  only  to  the  jealousies  attending 
an  unsettled  succession,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  the  admiration  ol 
a  monastic  life,  and  the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the  observance  of 
chastity  even  in  a  married  state.  22  These  were  Ella  king  of  Sus- 
sex, Cealwin  king  of  Wessex,  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  Redwald  king 
of  East-Anglia,  Edwin  and  Oswald  kings  of  Northumbria,  and  Oswy 
king  of  Bernicia,  and  latterly  of  all  Northumbria. — History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  298.  » Ibid.,  p.  356.  21  There 
is  some  difficulty  about  Egbert's  residence  in  France.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle,  73.  Flor.  Wic.p.  291.  Huntingd.  344,  andHoveden,411, 
express  a  period  of  three  years  only;  ibi  per  triennium  uansit. 
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reigning  king,  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  Char- 
lemagne, where  he  continued  until  the  year  800,  in  which 
he  was  invited  to  return  home,  and  ascend  the  throne  of 
Wessex.  The  improvement,  which  he  had  received  from 
residing  with  this  celebrated  monarch,  was  prudently  and 
successfully  employed,  during  twenty-seven  years,  in  ex- 
tending his  authority  over  England,  a  scheme  twice  before 
ineffectually  attempted,'first  by  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wessex,  in 
the  year  592,  and  two  years  afterwards  by  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  who  had  led  against  Ceaulin  the  confederate  army 
of  the  independent  states. 

It  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  have  been  unimpor- 
tant, whether  Wessex  or  Mercia  should  predominate  in 
this  competition ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  discover 
the  importance  of  the  ascendency  of  Wessex,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  discover  the  chief  bearing  of  the  subse- 
quent invasion  of  the  Danes. 

Though  Egbert  has  been  commonly  represented  as 
having  consolidated  the  numerous  principalities  of  the 
Saxons  into  a  single  monarchy,  yet  was  the  union  by  no 
means  complete,  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Northumbria 
having  been  only  rendered  tributary  to  the  king  of  Wessex, 
and  not  incorporated  with  his  immediate  territory,  which 
comprised,  besides  Wessex,  but  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex. 
A  further  operation  was  therefore  necessary  for  perfecting 
the  combination  ;  and  this,  we  perceive  in  the  Danish  in- 
vasions, which  began,  some  previous  piratical  descents 
excepted,  in  the  year  832,  or  but  five  years  after  Egbert 
had  become  sovereign  of  England.  These  new  invaders 
settled  themselves  in  Northumbria,  the  most  northern  of 
the  states  composing  the  Saxon  government,  and  thus, 
beginning  their  advances  from  the  other  extremity,  per- 

Malmsbury  implies  that  he  went  thither  from  Offa's  court,  when 
Brihtric  sought  the  Mercian  alliance.  It  is  clear  that  the  other  chro- 
nicles are  mistaken  ;  for  how  could  Offa  and  Brihtric  exile  Egbert 
into  France  three  years  only  before  his  accession,  when  Offa,  died 
six  years  previous  to  this  period — perhaps  the  three  should  be  thir- 
teen years. — Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  note.  On  the 
subject  of  this  residence,  Malmsbury  says,  qflod  Dei  consilio  factum 
intelligo,  ut  vir  ille  ad  tantum  regnum  electus  reguandi  disciplinam 
a  Francis  acciperet.  Eat  enim  gens  ilia  et  exercitatione  virium,  et 
comitate  morum.cunctorum  occidentalium  facile  princeps. — De  Gestis 
Regum  Angliae,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
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fected  the  combination  of  the  whole,  when  they  had  at 
length  become  masters  of  England.  It  is  observable  that 
Northumbria,  harassed  by  the  invasions  of  the  Northern 
Britons,  was  less  adapted  than  Wessex  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  general  monarchy,  while  for  the  very  same 
reason  it  afforded  an  easier  establishment  to  the  new  inva- 
ders. Wessex,  on  the  other  hand,  was  better  adapted  than 
Mercia,  because  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  was  best 
begun  from  the  southern,  as  it  was  perfected  by  another 
operation  of  union  proceeding  from  the  northern  extre- 
mity. 

The  view,  which  has  been  here  given,  of  the  chief  opera- 
tion of  the  Danish  establishment,  corresponds  to  its  very 
brief  continuance.  Canute  succeeded  to  the  general  go- 
vernment of  England  in  the  year  1016,  and  in  the  year 
1042,  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  restored  the  Saxon 
line,  so  that  the  Saxon  succession  was  interrupted  only 
during  twenty-six  years.  The  interposition  of  the  Danes 
appears  to  have  been  required  only  as  a  temporary  agency 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  dynasty  of  their  princes 
would  probably  have  obstructed,  instead  of  advancing,  its 
improvement.  It  accordingly  passed  away  like  one  of 
those  visitations  of  nature,  which  in  their  occasional  occur- 
rence, are  necessary,  though  violent  remedies,  of  severer 
evils,  but  in  their  continuance  would  be  destructive  of 
fertility  and  life. 

The  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessively employed  in  effecting  the  early  combinations  of 
the  English  government,  were  of  characters  remarkably 
accommodated  to  their  respective  functions  The  Saxons, 
who  prepared  its  substantial  and  fundamental  institutions, 
were  barbarians  indeed,  wildly  independent,  and  destitute 
alike  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  refined  society ;  but 
they  were  not  ferocious  and  determined  enemies  of  peace, 
and  therefore  soon  formed  themselves  into  some  imperfect 
associations,  fitted  to  unite,  though  by  very  slow  degrees, 
into  one  national  incorporation.  To  hasten,  by  the  influence 
of  external  violence,  a  crisis  so  advantageous,  came  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who,  though  sprung  from  the 
neighbouring  countries,  were  far  more  remote  from  civili- 
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sation  than  the  Saxons.  Their  habits  were  systematically 
those  of  pirates28,  piratical  violence  being  the  natural 
enterprise  of  the  rude  period  of  countries,  which,  in  a 
more  improved  period,  have  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  the  stores  of  naval  equipments.  Their  object  was 
therefore  rather  pillage  than  a  settlement,  and  their  estab- 
lishment in  England  was  but  the  accidental  consequence 
of  their  incursions.  Last  came  the  Normans,  who,  though 
originally  the  countrymen  of  these  fierce  depredators,  had 
been  softened  by  a  long  residence  in  France,  and  had 
become  qualified  to  bring  from  it,  not  only  the  institutions 
of  the  feudal  polity,  but  also  the  refinement  of  the  most 
improved  nation  of  the  west. 

From  the  year  832,  in  which  the  Danish  invasions  began 
to  aim  at  a  permanent  establishment,  to  the  year  1016,  in 
which  Canute  became  king  of  England,  elapsed  a  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years,  a  period  comprehending  fourteen 
reigns,  besides  a  part  of  that  of  Egbert.  Of  this  period 
four  transitory  reigns,  together  amounting  to  but  thirty- 
five  years,  allowed  the  Danes  to  make  some  impression 
upon  the  country,  and  then,  in  the  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Alfred,  which  occupied  thirty-one  years,  began  the  struggle, 
which  was  concluded  thirty-seven  years  after  his  death,  in 
the  great  battle,  as  it  was  named,  fought  by  Athelstan.  The 
government  of  Alfred  was  the  bright  meteor,  which  dissi- 
pates for  a  time  the  darkness  of  the  storm.  Such  was  the 
barbarism  of  the  age26,  in  which  he  adorned  the  English 
history,  that  he  passed  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life 
without  being  able  to  read,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had 
become  a  sovereign,  he  could  not  discover  masters  capable 
of  instructing  him.  The  activity  of  his  mind  was,  however, 
early  excited  by  a  view  of  the  living  world,  for  in  his 
childhood  he  was  twice  sent  by  land  to  Rome ;  and  his 
misfortunes  afterwards  supplied  a  salutary  discipline,  for, 

25  When  one  individual  of  a  family  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  one 
of  their  numerous  kingdoms,  the  other  males  became  of  course 
leaders  of  pirates,  and  were  named  kings,  though  destitute  of  terri- 
tory. The  sons,  also,  of  every  powerful  man  undertook  to  conduct 
piratical  expeditions. — Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  40— 42. 
Piracy  was  prohibited  by  Harold  Harfagre,  king  of  Norway,  who 
was  contemporary  to  Athelstan. — Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  83,  &c. 

w  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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when  he  had  reigned  seven  years27,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  offended  his  people  by  his  misconduct,  he  was 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  compelled  to  a  temporary 
retreat28. 

The  chief  bearing  of  the  Danish  invasions  has  been  re- 
presented to  have  consisted  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
government  of  England.  Of  this  an  example  presents 
itself  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred,  and  of  his  successor  Edward 
the  Elder29,  who  in  the  decline  of  the  Danish  power  effected 
the  incorporation  of  Mercia  with  Wessex,  when  it  had 
first  been  conquered  by  the  Danes.  Another  influence  of 
these  invasions  consisted  in  giving  the  first  impulse  to  the 
formation  of  an  English  navy.  Though  the  Saxons  had 
been  originally  pirates,  they  were  afterwards  drawn  away 
from  maritime  adventure  by  the  struggle,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  establishing  them  in  the  possession  of  England, 
nor  did  they  return  to  it,  until  the  invasions  of  those  other 
pirates  had  rendered  a  naval  armament  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  their  acquisition.  This  necessity  was  first 
perceived  by  Alfred,  who  accordingly,  about  the  year 
87530,  gained  the  first  naval  advantage  of  his  country,  and 
two  years  afterwards  destroyed  a  considerable  fleet,  which 
was  coming  to  the  relief  of  his  enemies.  A  third  opera- 
tion of  the  Danish  invasions  appears  to  have  been  the 
restoration  of  the  national  energy31,  which  had  been  lamen- 
tably enfeebled  among  the  Saxons,  notwithstanding  the 
excitement  long  afforded  by  their  divided  government.  In 
their  English  settlement  they  were  so  generally  disposed 

27  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  &c.  28  It  could 
not,  however,  have  lasted  quite  five  months. — Ibid.,  p.  201,  note. 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  161,  162  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  8.  3°  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  &c.  This  his  first  fleet  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  manning  with  piratical  foreigners.  Nor  were  the  maritime 
cares  of  this  illustrious  prince  confined  to  naval  armaments. 
Anxious  to  introduce  among  his  people  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
regions,  he  added  to  his  translation  of  the  General  History  of  Orosius, 
not  only  a  geographical  account  of  Germany  composed  by  himself, 
but  also  a  narration  of  two  voyages  performed  by  northern  mariners, 
one  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  other  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Baltic.  He  is,  moreover,  said  to  have  opened  a  communication  with 
the  East  Indies,  and  to  have  procured  great  quantities  of  the  most 
precious  productions  of  that  country. — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  &c. ; 
352,  &c.  31  Henry's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 
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to  embrace  the  indolence  of  the  monastic  life,  that  the 
defence  of  the  country  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and 
those  who  ventured  to  contend  with  the  Danes,  were  shame- 
fully overpowered  by  inferior  numbers.  The  infusion  of 
a  new  portion  of  energy  had,  therefore,  become  indispen- 
sable. This  was  most  commodiously  supplied  by  a  people, 
which,  speaking  nearly  the  same  language,  and  differing 
little  in  manners  and  laws,  was  capable  of  blending  itself 
easily  with  the  former  inhabitants. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  honourably  distinguished  by 
other  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  besides  his  con- 
cern in  the  national  defence.  Deeply  lamenting  the  barba- 
rous ignorance32,  which  he  saw  everywhere  around  him, 
he  encouraged  the  translation  of  useful  works  into  the  ver- 
nacular language,  and,  amidst  all  the  urgent  cares  of  his 
government,  became  himself  the  translator  of  several 33.  His 
ministers  and  servants  too,  who  were  all  alike  destitute  of 
information,  he  compelled  even  then  to  apply  themselves  to 
study,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  employments  ;  and 
he  occupied  himself  in  composing  from  the  various  laws  of 
various  districts  of  his  kingdom,  a  system  of  general  regu- 
lation, which  became  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of 
England. 

The  instrumentality  of  the  Saxon  government  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  liberal  code  of  equal 
legislation.  The  principles  of  an  impartial  liberty  were 
fostered  by  the  independent  spirit  of  a  government,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  equality  of  the  Saxon  settlers,  and  was 
slowly  consolidated  into  a  single  state.  During  all  their 
agitations  the  business  of  legislation  made  a  gradual  pro- 
gress. Their  laws  were  first  reduced  to  writing  by  Ethel- 

82  "  There  are  very  few,"  says  he,  speaking  of  churchmen,  "  on 
this  side  of  the  Humber,  who  could  understand  their  daily  prayers  in 
English,  or  translate  any  letter  from  the  Latin  ;  I  think  there  were 
not  many  beyond  the  Humber  ;  they  were  so  few  that  I,  indeed,  can- 
not  recollect  one  single  instance  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  when  I 
took  the  kingdom." — Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The 
chief  preceptor  of  Alfred  was  Johannes  Erigena,  or  John  the  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  invited  by  Alfred  from  France  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  bald.— Ibid.,  pp.  268-274.  »  qf  the  books  which  he 
translated,  the  principal  were  the  General  History  of  Orosius,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  History  of  Bede,  the  treatise  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione 
Philosophise,  and  the  Pastoralis  Cura  of  Gregory. — Ibid.,  pp.  282-310. 
TOI,.  I.  Y 
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bert,  king  of  Kent3*,  who  ascended  the  throne  so  early  as 
in  the  year  568  ;  afterwards  Ina  king  of  Wessex,  and  OfFa 
king  of  Mercia  enacted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  re- 
spective kingdoms  ;  and  Alfred  composed  from  the  laws  of 
these  three  princes  the  code,  which  he  published  for  the 
common  government  of  his  subjects.  The  country  was 
not  yet,  however,  in  a  situation  admitting  a  complete  ad- 
justment of  its  laws,  a  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the 
Danes,  and  the  remainder  being  yet  but  imperfectly  united 
under  the  Saxon  monarchy.  Accordingly,  even  after  the 
time  of  Alfred,  different  districts  were  regulated  by  the  dis- 
tinct laws  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  Mercians,  and  the 
Danes,  until  at  length,  when  the  struggle  with  the  Danes 
had  wholly  ceased,  these  different  systems  were  combined 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  into  a  code,  the  restoration  of 
which  became  in  the  succeeding  period  the  object  of  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  nation. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Alfred  and  the  Norman  conquest,  in  which  inter- 
val the  combination  of  the  English  government,  begun  by 
Egbert  and  improved  by  Alfred,  was  rendered  almost  com- 
plete. Egbert  had  reduced  the  several  states  under  a  com- 
mon sovereign,  and  four  of  them  under  a  common  system 
of  administration  ;  Alfred,  though  so  much  occupied  in  re- 
sisting the  Danes,  had  begun,  among  other  improvements, 
the  formation  of  a  common  code  of  law  ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining interval  both  the  incorporation  of  the  several  go- 

34  All  the  important  concerns  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  regulated 
in  their  wittenagemotes,  or  great  councils.  Too  little  is  known  of 
the  constitution  of  these  assemblies  to  afford  any  adequate  foundation 
for  the  comparisons,  which  have  been  instituted  between  them  and 
the  parliaments  of  a  later  period ;  but  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  as- 
certained that,  while  an  especial  deference  was  given  to  the  councils 
of  those  eminent  persons,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
wites,  &  conflux  of  freemen  of  inferior  rank  was  admitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  and  that  the  approbation  of  this  multitude 
was  regarded  as  ratifying,  with  the  authority  of  popular  consent,  the 
resolutions  formed  by  the  leading  members.  Whether  among  these 
principal  men  there  were  any  representative  members,  has  not  yet 
been  decided.  The  diligence,  however,  of  Mr.  Turner  has  discovered 
one  subscription,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  person  subscribed 
as  a  representative  :  ego  Beonna  electus  consent,  et  subscrib. — Hist, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iv.  p.  278. 
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vernments  and  the  formation  of  the  common  law  were 
brought  to  their  maturity.  It  remained  for  the  Norman 
conquest  to  superinduce  such  a  pressure  of  royal  authority, 
as  might  unite  all  orders  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  common  freedom. 

The  invasions  of  the  Danes,  which  had  been  discontinued 
after  the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  year  938,  were  re- 
newed in  the  year  981 ;  and  were  terminated  with  a  very 
different  result,  Canute  their  prince  being  in  the  year  1017 
established  on  the  throne  of  England.  They  were  renewed 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  expressively  characterised  by  the 
name  of  the  unready,  the  last  of  a  series  of  four  minor  sove- 
reigns. 

Though  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  had  been  dis- 
continued, many  of  them,  or  of  their  descendants,  remained 
in  England,  and  it  was  important  that  some  measures  should 
be  employed  for  conciliating  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
nation,  and  disposing  them  to  a  cordiality  of  political  union. 
Such  measures  were  accordingly  employed  with  success  by 
Canute,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  appropriate  in- 
fluence of  the  exaltation  of  a  Danish  prince.  It  has  been 
related  of  this  monarch,  whose  reign  occupied  almost  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  Danish  sovereignty  in  England35, 
that  he  maintained  an  exact  equality  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  dignity,  in  council,  and  in  war.  Of  the  salutary 
operation  of  his  impartial  government36  he  received  a  valu- 
able proof,  in  the  critically  important  services  performed 
by  his  English  forces  against  his  Swedish  enemies.  A 
Saxon  sovereign,  indeed,  might  easily  have  succeeded  in 
conciliating  the  Danes,  when  they  had  been  vanquished 
and  depressed  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  two 
portions  of  the  people  could  be  more  effectually  induced  to 
entertain  sentiments  of  reciprocal  respect  and  kindness, 
than  by  a  revolution  exalting  to  authority  a  prince  of  the 
vanquished  portion,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
for  obliterating  all  distinctions. 

The  two  short  reigns,  which  followed  that  of  Canute, 

were  but  the  troubled  crisis  of  the  declension  of  the  brief 

dynasty  of  the  Danish,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon 

sovereigns.     By  the  death  of  Hardicanute  the  crowns  of 

35  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  286.  36  Ibid. 

T2 
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England  and  Denmark  were  separated,  the  family  of 
Canute  having  become  extinct,  and  the  new  king  of  Den- 
mark being  too  much  occupied  by  a  domestic  rival  to  pro- 
secute his  pretension  to  a  distant  dominion. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  presented  a 
fit  occasion  for  combining  all  the  different  systems  of 
law  into  one  common  code.  When  this  had  been  done 
by  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  and  the  people  had 
been  sufficiently  trained  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  liberty, 
the  function  of  the  Saxon  government  may  be  considered 
as  fulfilled.  Nor  does  that  government  appear  to  have 
been  fitted  for  a  much  longer  duration,  since  it  manifested 
a  tendency  towards  an  excessive  aggrandisement  of  the 
aristocracy37,  which  must  speedily  have  destroyed  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  earl- 
doms of  the  several  shires  were  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  king ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Saxon  government 
they  had  in  general  become  hereditary,  and  some  of  them 
formidable  to  the  sovereign.  The  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  accordingly  but  a  struggle  between  two  great 
aristocratic  interests  ;  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  forming  a  party  in  opposition  to 
the  influence  of  earl  Goodwin,  whose  son,  Harold,  was 
afterwards  placed  upon  the  throne. 

The  reign  of  Edward,  which  seems,  by  its  weakness,  to 
have  encouraged  the  intemperance  of  an  overgrown  aristo- 
cracy, tended  also  to  facilitate  the  revolution,  by  which  that 
aristocracy  was  repressed.  Being  the  son  of  a  princess  of 
Normandy,  and  having  passed  in  that  country  the  greater 
part  of  his  youth,  while  the  Danes  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  crown,  Edward  had  become  partial  to  its 
customs  and  language.  When  therefore,  he  was  after- 
wards advanced  to  the  throne,  he  not  only  introduced  them 
at  the  English  court,  but  also  promoted  many  individuals  of 
that  country  to  distinguished  situations  in  the  government. 
In  this  manner  he  formed  a  party,  naturally  disposed  to 
favour  the  revolution,  which  soon  afterwards  established  a 
Norman  prince  upon  the  throne  of  England.  This  party, 
too,  when  the  king  became  anxious  about  the  choice  of  a 

37  Miller's  Hist.  View  of  the  English  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  276, 
&c.  Lond.,  1803. 
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successor,  induced  him  to  encourage  the  expectations  of 
his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  thus  to  give  to 
that  duke  a  pretence  for  pleading  an  actual  appointment. 

The  Normans  had  been  led  from  Norway  by  their  chief- 
tain, Rolfr,  or  Rollo,  when  he  was  banished  for  an  act  of 
piracy38,  then  at  last  prohibited  by  the  sovereign.  A  prior 
attempt  of  this  leader  was  made  upon  England.  If  this 
had  been  successful,  it  could  but  have  added  another  to 
the  Danish  or  Norwegian  invasions  of  that  country.  It 
was,  however,  repelled  by  the  protecting  genius  of  Alfred, 
and  diverted  to  France,  where  these  northern  emigrants 
gave  the  name  to  the  province  of  Normandy.  Thus,  while 
the  two  distinct  migrations  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  were 
successively  sent  to  England,  for  constituting  its  earlier 
government,  a  third  was  directed  to  France,  where  Charle- 
magne had,  a  century  before,  established  a  new  western 
empire,  to  acquire  there  the  habits  of  a  strictly  feudal 
administration,  with  the  elegancies  of  a  comparatively 
polished  people,  and  to  introduce  them  into  England,  to- 
gether with  a  new  relation  of  continental  connexion.  A 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years  had  the  Normans  remained  in 
this  their  school  of  policy,  when  the  circumstances  of  Eng- 
land invited  them  to  the  resumption  of  their  original  enter- 
prise. 

The  influence  of  the  brief  reign  of  Harold  consisted  in 
converting  into  a  conquest  that,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  merely  the  irregular  succession  of  a  foreign 
prince39.  Harold  summoned  to  the  field  the  English  party  ; 
and,  though  he  was  not  able  to  conquer,  he  was  yet  able  to 
oppose  a  resistance  sufficiently  powerful,  to  convert  the 
succession  of  the  Norman  duke  into  a  military  revolution. 
It  was  not,  however,  so  much  the  issue  of  the  battle,  though 
obstinately  contested,  that  gained  the  kingdom  for  William, 

38  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.  39  At  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  three  survivors  of  the  race  of  Egbert, 
three  children  of  a  nephew  of  Edward.  These  were  Edgar,  sup- 
named  Etheling,  or  the  truly  noble,  Margaret,  and  Christina. — Henry's 
Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  Of  these  Edgar  lived  under 
the  government,  first  of  Harold,  and  afterwards  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  Henry  I.;  Margaret  married  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Christina  became  a  nun.  Margaret  alone  had  issue,  and 
her  daughter  Matilda  became  the  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 
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as  the  death  of  Harold.  The  fortune  of  England  had  been 
rashly  tried  with  but  a  small  portion  of  its  force,  and  the 
main  strength  of  the  country  was  still  unsubdued40.  Even 
this  imperfect  success  had  been  gained  by  the  assistance  of 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances41.  If  Wil- 
liam had  been  able,  as  he  wished,  to  attempt  the  enterprise 
a  month  sooner,  he  would  have  lost  the  accidental  co-ope- 
ration of  a  Norwegian  invasion :  if  the  wind  had  not  criti- 
cally dispersed  the  Saxon  fleet,  and  then  as  critically 
favoured  his  own,  he  must  have  exhausted  his  strength  in 
a  naval  engagement :  if  Harold  had  not  been  inflamed  with 
the  pride  of  his  victory  in  the  Norwegian  contest,  he  would 
probably  have  been  more  cautious  in  resisting  the  Nor- 
mans ;  if  he  had  not  fallen  with  his  brothers  in  the  battle, 
the  expedition  might  yet  have  been  frustrated.  '  Shall  we 
'  not  say,'  says  Mr.  Turner, '  that  William's  enterprise  suc- 
ceeded against  all  probability,  and  that  chance,  or  rather 
Providence,  was  the  agent  that  enthroned  him  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  history  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the 
year  1066,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  in  the 
year  1135. 

Norman  Conquest  in  the  year  1066 — Feudal  system  established,  and 
aggrandisement  of  the  papacy  favoured  —  William  Rufus  king, 
1087,  and  Normandy  separated — Henry  I.  king,  1100 — Normandy 
reunited,  1106. 

A  QUESTION  concerning  the  successful  enterprise  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy  has  been  strenuously  agitated,  whether 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England  was 
founded  on  a  free  election,  or  on  the  right  of  conquest. 
The  authorities  quoted  by  Hume  contain  abundant  proof1, 
that  the  government  of  William  was,  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  regarded  as  established  by  force,  and  exercised  with 

40  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  398.      41  Ibid.,  pp.  399,  &c. 
1  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  &c.     London,  1770. 
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violence.  This  is  the  only  important  consideration  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  government,  as  it  was  then 
constituted.  The  controversy,  which  was  begun  more  than 
five  centuries  after  the  Norman  revolution,  had  its  origin 
in  the  adulation  of  the  clergy,  eager  to  gratify  the  passion 
for  power,  which  possessed  the  mind  of  the  first  of  the 
Stuarts,  since  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Elated  by  this  sudden  and  considerable  augmentation  of 
his  dominions,  he  saw  no  limits  to  the  pretensions  of  his 
authority2,  and  forgetting  all  the  principles  of  his  presby- 
terian  education,  attached  himself  to  the  episcopacy  of 
England,  as  the  surest  support  of  the  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  his  crown.  The  gratitude  of  the  English  clergy 

2  Even  the  prospect  of  this  advancement  seems  to  have  inspired 
such  sentiments.  In  the  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  published 
in  the  year  1598,  he  maintained  that  Samuel,  or  God,  gave  a  king  to 
the  Jews,  a  pattern  for  all  Christian  monarchies,  whose  established 
succession  it  is  impious  to  invert.  '  For  the  poorest  schoolmaster 
cannot  be  displaced  by  his  scholars,  much  less  the  great  schoolmaster 
of  the  land  by  his  subjects.'  He  admitted  that  tyrants  should  not 
escape  unpunished,  but  was  satisfied  with  remitting  them  to  the 
scourge  of  God,  '  the  sorest  and  sharpest  schoolmaster  that  can  be 
devised.' — Laing's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Lond.  1800.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  which  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  this 
prince,  was  however  more  ancient.  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  printed  in  the  preceding  year,  had  introduced  the  same 
maxim  of  policy : 

'  The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord." 

Doctor  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  much  comforted  in  discovering 
this  more  ancient  authority.  The  royal  pedant  indeed  appears  to  have 
only  furnished  the  schoolmaster,  the  doctrine  itself  having  been  rather 
the  result  of  the  religious  struggle  of  the  age,  than  the  invention  of 
any  individual.  When  the  papal  supremacy  had  been  rejected,  and 
the  reformers  appealed  from  it  to  the  sacred  writings,  it  was  natural 
that  the  exhortations  to  civil  obedience,  which  they  contain,  should 
be  strictly  interpreted,  and  that  the  authority  of  rulers  should  have 
been  so  established  upon  divine  right,  as  to  preclude  all  opposition, 
though  in  process  of  time  it  was  concluded,  that  the  exhortations  of 
the  sacred  writings  should  be  referred  to  the  general  support  of  the 
institution  of  civil  government,  not  to  an  unqualified  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  every  ruler.  It  is  observable  that  opposition  to  the  pope 
had,  almost  two  centuries  before  the  reformation,  suggested  to  Dante 
the  notion  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  he  published  in  his  trea- 
tise De  Monarchia.  The  principle,  thus  at  first  opposed  to  the  pope, 
was  afterwards  opposed  to  the  people. 
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corresponded  to  the  partiality  of  the  prince.  In  the  year 
16073  two  treatises  were  published,  maintaining  the  most 
extravagant  principles  of  despotism.  One  of  these,  the 
work  of  Cowel,  affirmed  that  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the 
laws,  or  by  the  oath  which  he  swore  at  his  coronation ; 
that  he  is  competent  to  ordain  laws  without  the  assistance 
of  a  parliament ;  and  that  only  by  his  special  favour  are 
his  subjects  permitted  to  consent  to  the  subsidies,  which  he 
requires.  The  other,  written  by  Blackwood,  insisted  that 
the  English  were  all  slaves  from  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  parliament,  resenting  these  attacks  on  the  constitution, 
ordered  that  the  two  writers  should  be  prosecuted  ;  but  the 
king  prorogued  it,  and,  while  he  issued  a  proclamation  con- 
demning the  books,  protected  their  authors.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  in  the  latter  treatise  was  encountered  by  N. 
Bacon,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Government  of 
England,  published  soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and 
has  been  again  refuted  by  the  late  professor  Millar  of  Glas- 
gow4. In  opposition  to  the  argument  founded  on  the 
right  of  conquest  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings was  only  a  struggle  between  two  claimants  of  the 
crown ;  that  the  crown  was  afterwards  offered  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  accepted  by  William,  on  specified  conditions  ;  and 
that  the  title  conqueror,  in  its  feudal  acceptation,  is  equiva- 
lent only  to  acquirer. 

It  is  more  important  to  notice  an  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  rapidity,  with 
which  this  great  enterprise  was  achieved.  The  Norman 
conquest,  he  has  remarked5,  was  beheld  by  the  Welsh 
with  the  greatest  exultation,  because  it  avenged  them  of 
their  enemies  the  Saxons,  and  particularly  of  Harold,  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  much ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
derived  from  it  no  advantage  beyond  the  present  gratifica- 
tion of  their  passions.  Had  William's  success,  he  adds, 
been  less  rapid  and  complete,  it  is  probable  that,  during 
his  struggle  for  empire,  he  might  have  invited  the  Welsh 
princes  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  profits  of  his  enter- 
prise. If  now  we  consider,  what  the  consequences  of  such 

8  Neale's  Hist,  of -the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.p.  72.  1793,  &c.  *  Hist. 
View  of  the  English  Government,  book  ii.  chap.  i.  5  Spec,  of  Early 
Engl.  Metr.  Romances,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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a  policy  would  naturally  have  proved,  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  it  must  have  heen  followed  by  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  British  inhabitants  on  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  Saxons,  together  with  a  sudden  incorporation  of  Wales 
with  England.  Neither  of  these  results  however  could  have 
been  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  The 
British  appear  to  have  been  destitute  even  of  the  forms  of 
a  popular  constitution,  and  to  their  Saxon  masters  we  are 
accordingly  indebted  for  those  institutions6,  which  con- 
trolled and  modified  the  military  dominion  of  the  Normans. 
If  therefore  the  Welsh  or  British  had  been  again  raised  to 
authority  and  influence,  the  revolution  would  have  been  in 
this  respect  a  retrograde  movement,  and  must  have  embar- 
rassed and  retarded  the  general  progress  of  the  nation. 
The  independence  of  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
important  to  the  subsistence  of  the  parties  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  As  it  was  maintained  only  by  the 
balanced  contention  of  the  neighbouring  people7,  so  was  it 
reciprocally  instrumental  in  supporting  against  the  crown 
the  power  of  the  barons.  -  The  rapid  success  of  the  enter- 
prise of  William  precluded  both  consequences,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  necessity  of  courting  the  assistance  of  the 
British.  The  Saxon  policy  accordingly  remained  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  future  edifice  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
principality  of  Wales  preserved  its  independence,  to  give 
assistance  to  the  struggles  of  an  oppressed  nobility  in  erect- 
ing the  superstructure. 

The  Norman  prince,  who  effected  this  revolution,  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  preceding  duke  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  subjecting  him  to  the  competition  of  legiti- 
mate claimants  of  the  duchy,  appears  to  have  schooled 
him  for  the  great  enterprise,  which  he  afterwards  achieved. 
Like  the  ancient  Philip,  he  passed  his  earlier  years  in  ex- 
ertions for  the  establishment  of  his  domestic  power  ;  and, 
like  him  too,  he  distinguished  his  maturity  by  the  splendid 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  dominion. 

Though,  at  the  time  of  this  enterprise,  the  Saxon  govern- 
6  The  constitution  of  the  wittenagemote  or  general  assembly  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  nation,  and  the  popular  election  of  all  magistrates. 
Blackstone's  Comment.,  book  iv.  ch.  iii.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
county-courts  and  the  courts  of  the  hundred.  7  Spec,  of  Early  Engl. 
Metr  Romances,  vol.  i.p.  116. 
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ment  appears  to  have  been  hastening  towards  a  crisis,  yet 
many  and  various  circumstances  must  have  co-operated  to 
facilitate  to  a  foreign  prince  so  sudden  an  acquisition  of 
the  crown.  Among  these  circumstances  we  first  observe 
the  Norman  descent  and  education  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, occasioned  by  the  temporary  sway  of  the  Danes,  which 
had  driven  into  Normandy  his  father  Ethelred  II.  From 
this  source  were  derived  the  partiality  afterwards  manifested 
by  Edward  for  Norman  usages  and  connexions,  the  party 
formed  in  the  English  court  by  the  advancement  of  Norman 
ecclesiastics  to  English  bishoprics,  and  the  vague  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  king  to  the  expectations  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy.  We  next  perceive  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  government  of  France,  of  the  head  of  which  the  duke 
was  a  feudal  vassal.  Philip  I.  of  France  having  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  just  six  years 
before  the  enterprise  of  William,  the  regency  of  that  king- 
dom was  confided  to  the  count  of  Flanders  who  was  father- 
in-law  to  the  duke ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign  of 
forty-eight  years,  being  characterised  only  by  the  impru- 
dence and  inefficiency  of  the  sovereign,  constituted  just 
such  an  interruption  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  royal 
power,  as  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  freeing  from 
molestation  the  great  vassal  of  the  crown,  in  an  enterprise 
so  important  to  the  subsequent  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. A  third  favourable  circumstance  is  found  in  the 
actual  situation  of  the  adjacent  countries8,  which  at  that 
time  abounded  in  adventurous  spirits  languishing  for  ac- 
tion, the  crusades  not  having  yet  begun  to  present  occa- 
sions for  indulging  military  ardour.  All  these  persons 
were  attached  to  William  by  the  personal  qualities  displayed 
in  the  thirty  years,  during  which  he  had  already  governed 
Normandy.  The  princes,  says  Sir  William  Temple 9,  trusted 
his  faith  and  his  promises,  which  he  had  never  forfeited  ; 
the  knights  and  soldiers  relied  upon  his  valour  and  for- 
tune, which  had  never  failed  in  the  long  and  happy  course 
of  his  reign.  Other  circumstances  were  auspicious  in  the 
crisis  of  the  enterprise.  The  accidental  concurrence  of  a 
Norwegian  invasion  distracted  the  attention  of  Harold; 

8  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  Lond.  1767. 
•  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  Lond.  1731. 
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the  favourable  influences  of  the  wind  freed  William  from 
the  necessity  of  engaging  in  a  naval  battle ;  the  success 
gained  by  Harold  over  the  Norwegians  disposed  him  to 
hazard  a  decisive  engagement  with  the  Normans  ;  the 
death  of  the  English  king  left  the  field  open  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  Norman  duke ;  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
legitimate  heir  destroyed  the  hope  of  opposing  him  by  a 
new  competition.  By  Rapin10  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise has  been  represented  as  wholly  unaccountable,  the 
Normans  having  effected,  by  a  single  action,  the  conquest 
of  a  country,  which  neither  the  Danes,  the  Saxons,  nor 
the  Romans  themselves,  could  subdue,  but  by  numberless 
engagements,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  various 
particulars,  which  have  been  stated,  may  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  influences  of  this  revolution  appear  to  have  been 
various  and  important.  It  regenerated  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  which  in  the  Saxon  period  had  been  corrupted  and 
debased ;  it  gave  to  the  sovereign  a  power,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  compress  into  union  the  several  orders  of  the  state  ; 
it  made  preparation  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  papal 
authority  in  England ;  it  established  regulations  for  dimi- 
nishing, or  mitigating,  the  servitude  of  the  rustic  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  gave  a  beginning  to  the  literature,  and  even 
to  the  language,  of  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  degeneracy  had  for  a  time 
been  corrected  by  the  invasions  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen,  had  again  time,  since  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  own  dynasty,  for  becoming  so  cor- 
rupted, as  to  require  a  new  infusion  of  energy  for  the  final 
formation  of  the  character  of  the  English.  Such  an  in- 
fusion the  Normans  were  well  fitted  to  supply11,  for  their 
habits  had  been  formed  through  a  long  period  of  difficulty, 
in  which  the  duchy  of  Normandy  had  been  maintained  and 
improved  by  the  uninterrupted  energy  of  its  rulers.  The 
wasted  state  of  the  province,  at  the  time  of  their  set- 
tlement, seems  to  have  preserved  the  energy  of  this  northern 
people,  as  it  imposed  upon  them  a  necessity  of  industrious 
exertion,  even  for  their  subsistence. 

10  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  163, 164.  »  Turner's  History  of 
England  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  Tol.i.  pp.  51  —57.  Lond.,  1814. 
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That  the  Norman  revolution  armed  the  crown  with  an 
overbearing  power,  was  chiefly  the  result  of  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  William,  which  occurred  about  six  months 
after  the  conquest,  when  he  revisited  his  original  territory. 
The  beginning  of  his  government  of  England  had  been 
sufficiently  mild  and  conciliating12,  nor  had  he  confiscated 
the  estates  of  any  persons,  except  those  who  had  opposed 
him  in  arms,  affecting  to  consider  Harold  as  an  usurper, 
and  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Edward.  Whether 
his  return  to  Normandy  was,  as  some  have  supposed, 
prompted  by  a  crafty  design  of  giving  occasion  to  larger 
confiscations,  that  he  might  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  fol- 
lowers, or  by  the  vanity  of  displaying  his  acquired  gran- 
deur to  his  ancient  subjects,  the  consequence  of  his 
departure  was  that  the  government  was  administered  so 
oppressively 13,  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  discontent  and 
insurrection.  William  immediately  repaired  to  England, 
and,  finding  it  necessary  to  replenish  his  treasury,  restored 
the  odious  tax  of  Dane-gelt14,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  Danes.  The  discontent  of  the  English  was  hereby  in- 
creased, and  their  insurrections  were  rendered  more  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  policy  of  William  was  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  systematic  plan  of  effecting  their  degradation 
and  ruin,  insomuch  that,  before  the  end  of  his  reign15  there 
were  very  few  Englishmen  among  the  lords  or  dignified 
clergy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  new  policy,  the  feudal 
system,  which  had  been  very  imperfectly  adopted  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  constitution16,  was  completely  established, 

12  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  13  His  subsequent  conduct, 

in  not  punishing  the  oppressors,  might  seem  to  justify  the  former  sup- 
position ;  but  he  may  have  availed  himself  of  an  occasion,  which  he 
had  not  planned.  u  This  was  a  tax  of  one  shilling  for  every  hyde 
of  land  throughout  England,  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  and 
employed  either  in  buying  peace  from  the  Danes,  or  in  making  pre- 
paration for  resisting  them.  A  hyde  of  land  is  described  by  Bede  as 
so  much,  as  will  maintain  a  family.  18  Henry's  Hist,  of  Great 

Britain,  vol.  v.  p.  38.     Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  p.  534.  16  The 

lands  of  the  Saxons  were  all  subject  to  military  service,  and  a  heriot 
was  paid  upon  the  death  of  each  possessor.  Several  distinctions, 
however,  have  been  mentioned  by  Doctor  Sullivan,  as  discriminating 
the  Saxon  from  the  feudal  polity.  Besides  that  no  traces  of  the  feudal 
incidents  of  wardship  and  marriage  can  be  discovered  among  the 
Saxon  usages,  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  might  be  alienated  at  pleasure, 
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but  in  a  spirit  much  more  monarchical  than  that,  which 
had  characterised  it  in  France,  the  country  of  its  origin. 
The  Normans,  who  had  received  this  system  from  the  ge- 
neral government  of  France,  had  given  to  its  forms  a  con- 
sistency which  had  not  originally  belonged  to  them,  and 
had  in  particular  combined  an  effective  dominion  of  the 
prince  with  a  military  nobility.  In  England  the  system 
was  established  by  a  revolution,  which  eventually  placed 
the  property  of  the  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  reserve  for  himself  a  very  con- 
siderable  portion17,  in  aid  of  the  services  attached  to  the 
lands,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  vassals.  The  Norman 
followers  of  William,  though  bold  and  high-spirited,  were 
induced  by  their  apprehensions  of  the  vanquished  nation 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority18.  A  government  thus  oppressive  in  its  cha- 
racter could  not  indeed  have  proved  beneficial,  if  principles 
and  habits  of  freedom  had  not  been  previously  established 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor had,  however,  constituted  a  code  of  civil  regulation, 
which  was  dear  to  the  memory  of  the  English.  The 
ancient  customs  of  the  nation  accordingly  made  such  a  re- 
sistance to  the  feudal  system19,  as  was  not  opposed  to  it  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  not  even  in  Scotland.  The  final 
triumph  of  these  original  principles  is  indeed  curiously 
evinced  in  the  statute  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  IL, 
which  extended  to  all  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and 

and  might  be  devised  by  will ;  they  were  not  liable  to  forfeiture  for 
felony,  and  were  divisible  among  all  the  sons  by  the  law  of  gavel- 
kind  ;  the  military  duty,  too,  was  attached  to  the  land,  and  not  to 
the  person,  every  hyde  of  land  furnishing  a  man,  whether  it  was  held 
by  one  or  more  persons ;  nor  was  the  man  supported  from  the  hyde 
of  land,  except  while  he  was  serving  within  his  own  county.  Doctor 
Sullivan  admitted  that  there  were  among  the  Saxons  some  few  mili- 
tary tenures,  but  thought  that  even  these  were  r.ot  hereditary.  He 
supposed  them  to  have  been  introduced  by  Egbert,  who  had  resided 
in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  body  of  cavalry  for  opposing  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes,  the  other  troops  being  foot-soldiers. — Lectures  on  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  England,  lect.  27,  28.  17  1422  manors, 
besides  a  great  number  of  forests,  parks,  chases,  farms,  and  houses, 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. — Henry,  vol.  vi.  pp.  11.  12.  18  Hume, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81.  w  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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gentry  the  socage-tenure,  regarded  in  the  feudal  ages  as 
mean  and  contemptible. 

While  William  was  imposing  such  a  weight  of  power 
on  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  as  naturally  tended  to 
excite  among  them  a  spirit  of  union  and  concerted  resist- 
ance, he  at  the  same  time,  though  unintentionally,  prepared 
the  ecclesiastical  agencies,  by  which  they  were  assisted  in 
throwing  off  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  royal  power, 
and  beginning  that  combination  of  balanced  authorities, 
which  was  at  length  adjusted  into  a  free  constitution.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  supposed,  that  the  commons  would,  in  the 
process  of  time,  have  become  sufficiently  powerful  for 
giving  to  the  aristocracy  an  effectual  support ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  effort  was  actually  made,  before  they  had 
attained  that  degree  of  importance,  and  that  ecclesiastical 
agencies  were  exercised  in  procuring  for  the  nobles  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  rights,  which  they  were  not  then  pre- 
pared to  extort.  The  great  charter  might  have  been  de- 
manded in  vain,  if  such  agencies  had  not  been  employed 
in  degrading  the  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
in  animating  the  people.  If  moreover  our  view  be  ex- 
tended to  a  more  distant  period,  we  may  discover  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  papal  dominion  the  predisposing 
principle  of  that  reformation,  which  excited  new  struggles 
for  liberty,  and  thus  eventually  perfected  the  constitution. 

The  conqueror,  with  the  customary  policy  of  the  foun- 
ders of  new  dynasties,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  clergy  by  donations  of  extraordinary  liberality, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  those  events,  that  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom. 
This  policy  drew  the  king  perhaps  much  further  than  he 
intended  to  go.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  landed  property20 
having  been  given  to  the  clergy,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  that  each  bishop  and  abbot 
should  be  subjected  to  the  feudal  obligation  of  furnishing 
to  the  king  a  certain  number  of  knights,  proportioned  to 
the  ecclesiastical  property  which  he  possessed,  and  in  case 
of  failure  to  the  penalties  exacted  from  other  persons. 
The  innovation  was  however  so  generally  offensive  to  the 

20  Of  60,215  knights' -fees  registered  in  Domesday-book,  28,115 
were  held  by  the  clergy. — Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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clergy,  that  the  king  conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government,  that  the  English  should  he 
deprived  of  all  the  considerable  dignities,  and  foreigners 
substituted  in  their  places.  For  this  measure  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  inviting  into  England  a  papal  legate,  to  effect  the 
desired  change  of  the  prelacy.  In  this  manner  were  the 
clergy  of  the  kingdom  subjected  directly  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  a  papal  party  was  formed  among  them,  capable 
of  opposing  and  controlling  the  sovereign.  Such  a  party 
had  indeed  been  already  begun  by  the  monastic  establish- 
ments of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  it  was  however  at  this 
time  strongly  reinforced  by  the  interposition  of  the  papal 
authority  in  the  appointment  of  so  many  foreigners  to  the 
prelacy21.  The  same  remoteness  of  situation,  which  had 
originally  retarded  the  formation  of  this  party,  contributed, 
when  it  had  been  formed,  to  invest  it  with  more  power, 
than  in  countries  less  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  papal 
government. 

By  some  special  measures  also  William  prepared  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  power,  which  was  afterwards  exer- 
cised in  controlling  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Influenced 
by  the  superstition  of  his  age  and  country,  he  co-operated 
with  the  papacy  in  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  a  measure  necessarily  tending  to  loosen  the  bonds 
connecting  that  body  with  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  strengthen  its  attachment  to  the  papal  see.  By  an- 
other measure  he  yet  more  directly  separated  the  clergy 
from  the  other  orders  of  the  state.  The  Saxon  bishops 
and  earls  had  presided  jointly  in  the  county-courts ;  but 
William  ordained  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions should  be  separated22,  gratifying  in  this  particular  the 
wish  of  the  clergy,  who  were  everywhere  endeavouring  to 
exempt  themselves  from  the  secular  authority. 

The  conqueror  opened  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Turner 
has  remarked23,  an  important  channel  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  free  part  of  the  people,  by  ordaining  that  a  residence 
of  any  of  the  servile  portion  for  a  year  and  a  day,  in  any 
city,  burgh,  walled  town  or  castle,  no  claim  having  been 
preferred,  should  confer  a  right  of  freedom.  Those  also, 

21  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  283.         22  B'ackstone's  Comm.  book  iv.  cli.  33. 
23  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104. 
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who  remained  in  a  state  of  servitude,  he  protected  by  or- 
daining that  they  should  be  bound  only  to  specific  services, 
and  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country  ;  and  for  those, 
whom  their  masters  might  be  disposed  to  liberate,  he  pro- 
vided an  easy  and  public  mode  of  manumission. 

The  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  of  England 
became  also  the  epoch  of  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
people,  thereby  furnishing  the  most  efficacious  corrective 
of  the  very  abuses,  to  which  it  gave  existence  in  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  papacy24.  Some  illustrious  names  of 
literary  men  do  indeed  appear  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  that  period  must  be  considered  as 
generally  unenlightened.  The  series  of  literary  tradition 
was  maintained  by  those  men,  to  furnish  happier  ages  with 
the  precious  materials  of  improvement ;  but  the  active 
energy  of  mind  was  not,  even  in  them,  awakened  to  an 
original  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  England  accordingly 
passed  through  this  long  period  in  a  middle  state  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge,  to  be  indebted  to  the  court  of 
its  Norman  sovereigns  for  the  first  manifestation  of  inven- 
tive genius. 

It  has  been  proved25,  even  on  the  authority  of  French 
antiquaries,  that  the  court  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  of 
England  was  the  earliest  school  of  French  literature. 
Normandy  was  the  province  of  France,  in  which,  under 
the  protection  of  a  vigorous  government,  was  formed  the 
romance -language,  the  original  of  the  modern  dialect  of 
that  country,  while  the  other  provinces,  until  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tenth  century,  were  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions. The  scalds  too,  or  northern  bards,  who  had  come 
into  France  with  the  Normans26,  are  regarded  as  fairly  en- 

21  The  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  be  dated  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  In  the  seventh  a  desire  of  learning  began  to  be  dif- 
fused among  them,  and  many  retired  into  Ireland,  which  was  then 
distinguished  for  religious  knowledge.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century  their  intellectual  improvement  was  advanced  to  its  greatest 
height  by  two  ecclesiastics,  Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  his  friend  Adrian, 
whom  the  pope  had  sent  into  England.  The  most  eminent  scholars 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Alcuin.  Of  these 
the  first  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian,  and  the  last  was  the  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor of  Charlemagne. — Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iv. 
book  vi.  ch.  6.  25  Spec,  of  Early  Engl.  Metr.  Romances,  vol.  L  pp. 
38,  &c.  »6  Ibid.,  pp.  16,  28,  29. 
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titled  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  romantic  com- 
position, though  not  to  be  esteemed  as  its  exclusive  authors. 
It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  first  mention  of  the  stories  of 
chivalry  occurs  in  the  song  of  a  minstrel  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  court  of  Normandy,  which  was  thus  the 
birth-place  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  France, 
was  by  the  conquest  transferred  to  England,  where  it  be- 
came in  importance  and  dignity  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  contemporary  kings  of  the  neighbouring  country,  the 
kings  of  England  being  incomparably  more  wealthy, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  more  powerful.  The 
language  spoken  at  the  two  courts  was  then  the  same,  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  candidates  for  patronage 
would  resort  to  that,  which  by  its  superior  wealth  was  more 
able  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Though  the  romance-lan- 
guage27 had  begun  about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century  to  supersede  the  Latin  in  colloquial  use28,  it  was  not 
employed  as  a  written  language  long  before  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  so  that  this  event  seems  to  have  been  well  accom- 
modated in  time  to  the  formation  of  a  school  of  Norman 
literature.  It  is  even  observable,  that  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  of  the  country,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  papacy  by  the  policy  of  William,  contributed  much  to 
that  increase  of  learning,  which  afterwards  effected  its  se- 
paration, the  conquest29  having  been  followed  by  an  ex- 
traordinary augmentation  of  the  number  of  religious  houses, 
and  a  school  being  established  in  almost  every  convent. 

Of  the  modern  language  of  England  the  second  great 
ingredient  has  been  introduced  by  the  Norman  conquest. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the 
proportion,  in  which  the  Norman  French  was  combined 
with  the  speech  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Hickes30  was  of 
opinion,  that  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  our  present 
words  are  of  Saxon  origin ;  Tyrwhitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended,  that  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  though  the 
form  of  our  language  was  still  Saxon,  the  matter  was  in  a 
great  measure  French ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  declared  his 

27  Spec,  of  Early  Engl.  Metr.  Romances,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  28  Ibid, 

p.  12.        29  Between  the  conquest  and  the  death  of  John,  557  such 
establishments  were  formed. — Henry,  vol.  vi.  p.  164.       30  Spec,  of 
Early  English  Poets,  vol.  v.  pp.  2,  3,  6.     London,  1803. 
VOL.    I.  Z 
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opinion,  that  both  these  statements  are  exaggerated.  Con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  combination,  the  last-mentioned 
writer  has  observed,  that,  besides  the  introduction  of  French 
words,  a  very  important  change  was  made  in  the  structure 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  by  the  extinction  of  its  an- 
cient inflections,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Latin 
language  was  transformed  into  various  modern  dialects,  a 
change  arising,  as  he  has  remarked,  in  each  case  from  the 
difficulty  of  combining  two  languages  differing  in  their 
radical  words,  and  in  their  constructions.  With  this 
change  of  structure  were  also  introduced  the  measures  of 
versification31.  The  mechanism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
has  never  been  explained,  and  it  is  accordingly  still  doubt- 
ful, whether  that  poetry  was  strictly  metrical,  or  distin- 
guished from  prose  only  by  a  species  of  rhythm.  It  is 
however  generally  admitted32,  that  our  rules  of  poetry  have 
been  all  derived  from  the  French,  who  appear  to  have 
adopted  them,  together  with  rhyme,  from  the  monkish 
writers  of  Latin  poetry.  To  the  Norman  poets,  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  we  owe  the  forms  of  our  verse,  and  translations  of 
their  writings  were  among  the  earliest  compositions  of  the 
English  language. 

The  English  language33  did  not  begin  to  exist,  or  at  least 
was  not  applied  to  any  literary  purpose,  until  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest.  The  language  of 
the  church  was  Latin,  that  of  the  court  was  Norman,  that 
of  the  people  Anglo-Saxon,  and  an  Anglo-Norman  jargon 
was  employed  in  the  intercourse  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  two  nations 
had  been  confounded  into  one  common  aggregate  of  popu- 
lation, by  the  connexions  of  families,  and  a  community  of 
interests,  that  the  two  languages  could  be  truly  amalga- 
mated into  one  consistent  form  of  speech.  According  to 
doctor  Johnson34,  the  Saxon  began  about  the  year  1150  to 
take  a  form,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  present  English 
may  be  plainly  discovered ;  but  he  regarded  Gower,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  first,  who  could 
properly  be  said  to  have  written  our  language.  Mr.  Ellis 
however  says,  that  the  Saxon  language  and  literature33 

81  Spec,  of  Engl.  Poets,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12.  ™  Ibid.,  pp.  35,  36. 

33  Ibid.,  p.    37.  M  Preface  to  his  Dictionary.        35  Spec,   of 

Early  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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began  to  be  mixed  with  the  Norman  about  the  year  1180, 
and  that  the  change  may  be  considered  as  completed  in 
the  year  1216,  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 

Under  all  these  influences  the  general  character  of  the 
nation  appears  to  have  received  an  important  improvement. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  as  he  wrote  more  than  half 
a  century  after  the  conquest,  and  was  connected  by  blood 
both  with  the  English  and  with  the  Normans,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  impartial,  has  given  a  most  unfavourable  descrip- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  at  the  time  of  that 
event,  and  has  pointed  out  the  beneficial  change,  which 
was  then  introduced.  Learning  and  religion,  he  says36, 
had  decayed ;  the  clergy  could  scarcely  recite  the  offices 
of  the  church,  the  nobles  were  immersed  in  gluttony  and 
licentiousness,  the  people  were  the  prey  of  the  rapacious 
violence  of  the  lords,  and  all  orders  were  abandoned  to 
drunkenness.  The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
scribes as  in  a  state  of  high  comparative  refinement,  mag- 
nificent in  their  buildings,  ostentatious  in  their  personal 
decoration,  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  atten- 
tive to  religion,  and  not  addicted  to  any  excessive  indulgence. 
Of  the  commixture  of  the  two  nations  he  remarks,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  communicated  to  the  Normans  their 
own  intemperance,  acquiring  in  other  respects  the  manners 
of  the  victors.  It  seems  as  if  the  national  character,  formed 
amidst  the  disorderly  licence  of  a  popular  government, 
had  required  for  its  refinement  the  example  of  the  elegance 
of  a  splendid  court. 

In  estimating  the  effects  produced  upon  the  national 
character,  it  may  be  right  to  notice  the  practice  of  hunting, 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  Normans,  but  has  been 
materially  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  England.  This 
rustic  amusement,  which  on  the  continent  is  a  shooting 
excursion,  became  a  chase  in  an  island,  in  which  the  only 
fierce  animals  37  had  been  previously  extirpated  by  the  care 
of  a  Saxon  sovereign  ;  and  the  habits  of  strenuous  and  per- 
severing exertion  have  been  thereby  maintained  in  those 
classes  of  society,  into  which  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
wealth  might  else  have  introduced  a  luxurious  indolence, 

36  De  Gestis  Regum  Anglonim,  lib.  iii.  f.  57.  Lond.,  1596. 

37  Wolves  had  been  extirpated  by  the  care  of  Edgar  in  the  year  961. 
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incapacitating  them  for  the  military  service  of  their  country. 
The  commentator  of  the  laws  of  England38  has  inveighed 
against  the  modern  game-law,  as  a  bastard-slip  from  the 
old  forest  law  of  the  Norman  kings,  condemning  it  as 
repugnant  to  justice  and  to  reason  ;  hut,  however  it  might 
appear  to  a  lawyer,  a  politician  may  perhaps  discover  in 
the  habits  which  it  maintained,  a  salutary  preservative  of 
the  energy  of  the  upper  orders,  in  a  country  separated  to 
a  great  degree  from  the  contentions  of  the  continent,  and 
therefore  not  aifording  generally  to  its  gentry  the  discipline 
of  a  military  life. 

The  first  Norman  sovereign  of  England  died  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-one  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom  by  his  second  son  William,  surnamed 
Rufus,  his  elder  son  Robert  inheriting  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  this  divided  succession,  which  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  Robert39,  to 
whom  he  refused  to  grant  the  duchy,  as  he  had  promised 
the  French  government,  if  his  English  expedition  should 
prove  successful,  we  perceive  a  beneficial  influence  of  the 
continental  connexion  of  the  Norman  government  of  Eng- 
land on  the  formation  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
Norman  barons,  being  generally  possessed  of  estates  in 
both  countries,  were  uneasy  at  their  separation,  and  were 
therefore  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  the  elder  brother 
to  the  English  throne,  as  the  most  probable  method  of 
effecting  their  reunion.  William  on  the  other  hand,  appre- 
hensive of  the  machinations  of  those,  to  whom  in  any 
other  danger  he  would  have  looked  for  assistance,  found 
himself  compelled  to  exhibit  the  first  symptoms  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  favour  the  interests  of  the  native  English.  In 
the  time  of  his  father  the  revolt  of  the  duchy  had  rendered 
the  assistance  of  the  English  necessary  to  the  crown,  and 
had  naturally  suggested  to  them  some  consciousness  of 
their  own  importance.  No  other  consequence  however 
appears  to  have  followed  that  crisis,  the  revolt  having  been 
speedily  suppressed ;  and  it  was  on  the  formal  separation 
of  the  two  territories,  that  it  was  first  found  necessary  to 
recognise,  by  some  general  promises  of  reformation,  the 
claims  of  English  subjects. 

36  Comment.,  book  iv.  ch.  33.        39  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  L  pp.  91—93. 
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The  promises  of  William  Rufus  were,  after  some  time, 
wholly  disregarded.  When  the  death  of  Lanfranc  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  removed  the  only  restraint  of 
his  propensity  to  tyranny  and  extortion,  his  reign  became 
a  series  of  acts  of  oppression,  exercised  indifferently  upon 
both  parts  of  the  nation.  The  Normans  probably  had 
become  afraid  to  rebel,  lest  the  English  should  be  employed 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  latter  had 
been  so  generally  depressed,  that  they  were  at  this  time 
destitute  of  a  chief,  to  lead  an  insurrection.  The  king 
was  accordingly  enabled  to  establish  his  own  power  on  the 
apprehension,  or  the  weakness,  of  the  two  great  parties 
of  his  subjects,  and  thus  to  set  both  at  defiance.  This 
very  tyranny  however,  succeeding  to  the  promises  made  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had  the  salutary  operation 
of  convincing  those,  whom  his  promises  had  previously 
encouraged,  of  the  necessity  of  opposing,  in  conjunction 
with  their  Norman  fellow-subjects,  a  steady  and  regulated 
resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the  crown.  The  shortness 
of  this  reign,  which  was  limited  to  thirteen  years,  fortu- 
nately hindered,  as  lord  Lyttelton  has  observed40,  the 
licensed  corruption  of  the  court  and  army  from  being 
extended  to  the  body  of  the  people.  While  therefore,  by 
its  inconsistent  combination  of  concession  and  tyranny,  it 
tended  to  rouse  and  invigorate  the  spirit  of  liberty,  it  was 
happily  confined  to  a  time  so  short,  as  to  preclude  the  per- 
nicious effects,  which  might  have  resulted  from  its  irregu- 
larities, though  sufficiently  long  for  impressing  the  people 
with  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  solemn 
recognition  of  their  rights. 

The  reign  of  William  Rufus  gave  at  the  same  time  a 
beginning  to  that  great  struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  soon  afterwards  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  government  of  England.  In  the  rapacity 
of  his  oppression  he  retained  in  his  own  possession  during 
some  years  the  sees  of  many  bishoprics  ",  and  among  them 
that  of  Canterbury,  which  he  kept  vacant  after  the  death 
of  Lanfranc,  until  in  the  alarm  of  a  severe  illness  he  was 
induced  to  nominate  Anselm  to  that  dignity.  The  new 

40  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  41  Turner's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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archbishop,  though  he  had  shrunk  from  his  advancement, 
was  a  most  determined  supporter  of  the  papal  supremacy. 
When  therefore  the  king,  after  his  recovery,  refused  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  his  conduct,  the  two  powers  came 
into  direct  collision,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  prelate 
retired  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
William. 

Two  such  reigns  as  those  of  the  two  Williams,  to  be  in- 
strumental to  the  formation  of  a  free  constitution,  required 
to  be  followed  by  one  of  a  description  very  different  from 
either,  by  one  fitted  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  reform  the  public  disorders.  Such  a  reign  was  ac- 
cordingly supplied  in  the  long  government  o'f  Henry  I., 
which  lasted  one  year  more  than  the  sum  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding, this  prince  being  a  man  of  a  mind  so  cultivated  by 
education,  that  he  acquired  a  surname,  Beauclerc,  expres- 
sive of  his  proficiency  in  learning.  The  reign  of  Henry  in- 
dulged with  a  royal  charter  the  hope48,  which  the  promises 
of  William  Rufus  had  excited,  and  by  a  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  during  thirty-five  years  of  scarcely- inter- 
rupted tranquillity43,  reduced  to  order  the  disagreeing  ele- 
ments, of  which  the  people  was  composed.  That  division 
of  parties,  which  to  an  artful  tyrant  presents  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  for  oppressing  both,  and  which  had  proba- 
bly induced  the  Normans  to  submit  to  an  augmented  seve- 
rity of  government,  was  by  the  prudence  of  Henry  I.  in  a 
great  measure  abolished,  and  the  people  of  England  began 
in  his  reign,  for  the  first  time  since  the  conquest,  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  one  nation,  enjoying  common  rights. 

The  concession  of  Henry  I.,  which  was  immediately  the 
result  of  the  peculiar  situation,  in  which  he  was  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  affords  another  example  of 

42  This  however  was  not  properly  the  first  of  the  English  charters, 
for  lord  Lyttelton  has  quoted  a  statute  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
after  Bacon  he  has  named  the  first  great  charter. — Hist,  of  Henry 
II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  524.  Another  statute  also  expressly  confirmed  the 
laws  of  Edward,  as  they  were  improved  by  the  statutes  ordained  ad 
utilitatem  Anglorum. — Ibid.  p.  526.  But  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
was  the  first  of  the  written  obligations  obtained  from  the  sovereign  in 
consequence  of  the  experience  of  oppression,  though  not  the  first 
royal  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  43  Only  once,  and 
but  for  a  very  short  time,  by  a  revolt  of  the  Norman  barons  in  the 
commencement  of  the  reign. 
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the  influence  of  continental  embarrassment  on  the  English 
government.  As  the  disaffection  of  his  Norman  subjects 
of  England  had  determined  William  Rufus  to  court  the  as- 
sistance of  the  native  English,  so  a  more  urgent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  same  nature  determined  his  brother  Henry  I.  to 
attach  them  to  his  interest  by  a  formal  charter.  William 
had  been  recommended  by  his  father  to  the  succession  of 
his  English  crown44,  and  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  re- 
commendation. The  succession  of  Henry  was  embarrassed 
by  a  treaty  concluded  between  William  Rufus  and  Robert, 
by  which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  survivor  should  enjoy 
the  possession  both  of  England  and  Normandy.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  he  should  conciliate  the  English 
nation  by  granting  a  formal  charter45,  securing  to  it  the 
.  observance  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  modified 
however  by  the  feudal  institutions  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  with  some  considerable  mitigations  of  the 
feudal  exactions.  This  charter  was,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  containing  the 
most  of  the  articles  of  it,  either  particularly  expressed  or 
comprehended  generally  under  the  confirmation  of  the  laws 
of  Edward. 

Nor  was  the  charter  of  Henry  a  merely  temporary  expe- 
dient for  procuring  popularity,  for  he  faithfully  observed 
the  engagements46,  which  he  then  contracted,  taking  off  the 
burthens  illegally  imposed,  and  inflicting  punishment  on 
the  agents  or  authors  of  these  oppressions.  His  reign  was 
indeed  honourably  and  usefully  distinguished  by  a  vigor- 

44  The  dying  monarch,  remembering  the  horrors  of  his  own  go- 
vernment, declined  to  nominate  a  successor,  lest  his  disposition  of  the 
crown  should  be  the  cause  of  similar  violences,  but  expressed  his 
hope  that  William,  his  obedient  son,  might  be  allowed  to  possess  the 
crown  of  England. — Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

48  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol  i.  p.  99.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  489. 

Hume  indeed  has  said,  that  he  never  once  thought  during  his  reign  of 
observing  one  single  article  of  it,  and  that  the  whole  fell  so  much  into 
neglect  and  oblivion,  that  in  the  following  century,  when  the  barons, 
who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of  it,  desired  to  make  it  the  model 
of  the  great  charter,  which  they  exacted  from  king  John,  they  could 
find  only  a  single  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom. — Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  346.  For  this  representation  however  of  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  Henry  he  has  adduced  no  authority ;  and  the  improbability  of  the 
account  given  by  M.  Paris,  of  the  loss  or  suppression  of  the  charter, 
has  been  shown  by  Blackstone,  in  his  Law  Tracts,  pp.  284,  &c. 
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ous  and  severe  administration  of  justice47,  which  repressed 
the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  powerful,  and  established  the 
authority  of  the  law.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  accordingly  re- 
marked48, that  from  the  concession  of  his  charter,  or  from 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  must  be  dated  the  union  of  the 
Normans  with  the  English,  the  interests  of  both  being 
thenceforward  inseparably  connected  under  one  common 
acknowledgment  of  national  rights.  Upon  the  return  in- 
deed of  Robert  from  the  east,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  crusade,  Henry  was  abandoned  by  most  of  the  Norman 
barons  of  England,  who  again  began  to  be  apprehensive  of 
losing  some  of  their  estates  by  the  separation  of  the  duchy 
from  the  crown  of  that  country ;  but  this  defection  served 
only  to  throw  the  king,  like  his  predecessors,  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  English  subjects,  and  to  increase  his  desire  of 
conciliating  their  affections.  The  cause  of  the  alienation  of 
the  Norman  barons  was  at  length  removed  in  the  year  1 106 
by  the  reduction  of  Normandy,  as  on  the  other  hand  the 
union  of  the  native  English  with  their  Norman  fellow- sub- 
jects had  been  before  promoted  by  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Matilda  of  Scotland,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Etheling, 
by  which  the  royal  families  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons 
became  connected. 

When  the  people  of  England  had  obtained  a  formal  re- 
cognition of  their  common  liberties,  the  distinctness  of  the 
government  of  Normandy  would  have  been  unnecessary  and 
inconvenient.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  two  territories 
were  united  under  the  government  of  Henry  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  peculiarities  of  the  character  of 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  which  had  occasioned  and  main- 
tained the  separation,  put  an  end  to  it  after  nineteen  years. 
The  revolt,  to  which  he  had  been  excited  by  his  impatient 
temper,  appears  to  have  determined  his  father  to  recom- 
mend his  brother,  as  his  own  successor  on  the  throne  of 
England,  which  began  the  separation ;  and  his  amorous 
delay  in  Italy,  when  he  was  returning  from  a  crusade, 
facilitated  the  succession  of  Henry,  by  which  it  was  con- 
tinued. His  excessive  remissness  in  the  government  of 
Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  such  licence  to  the 

47  Turner's  Hist  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.  49  Hist,  of 
Hen.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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violences  of  the  barons  of  that  duchy,  that  his  other  subjects 
solicited  the  interposition  of  Henry,  whose  good  character 
had  been  established  by  the  vigour  of  his  government  of 
England.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  prince,  whose  censur- 
able qualities  appear  to  have  produced  effects  so  important, 
and  even  so  contrary,  was  the  only  prince  of  his  family,  to 
whom  conduct  thus  weak  and  inconsiderate  has  been 
attributed. 

In  another  struggle,  in  which  Henry  was  engaged,  we 
perceive  the  progress  of  that  great  contest  with  the  papal 
power,  which  afterwards  exercised  so  considerable  an  in- 
fluence on  the  English  government.  Anselm,  who  had  been 
driven  by  William  Rufus  into  exile,  for  appealing  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  was  recalled  by  Henry,  who  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  interest  the  clergy  in  his  favour.  The  primate 
returned  a  triumphant  confessor  in  the  cause  of  the  church  ; 
he  immediately  renewed  with  augmented  violence  the  strug- 
gle, in  which  he  had  suffered  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
in  the  progress  of  it  various  important  advantages  for  the 
see  of  Rome.  Alarmed  a£  the  denunciation  of  the  papal 
censure,  the  king  renounced  the  prerogative  of  investing  his 
bishops  with  their  temporal  possessions49,  contenting  him- 
self Avith  receiving  the  formality  of  homage :  he  was  also 
induced  to  concur  with  Anselm  in  enforcing  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  which  had  not  yet  been  completely  established, 
and  to  permit  a  papal  legate  to  preside  in  an  ecclesiastical 
council  convened  in  his  capital :  and  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  informed  of  the 
innovation,  an  oath  of  direct  allegiance  to  the  pope  was  im- 

49  Pascal  II.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  on  this  subject,  con- 
tended '  that  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  for  a  son  to  beget  his  father,  or 
for  a  man  to  make  his  God  ;'  and  that  therefore,  as  priests  in  scripture 
are  called  fathers  and  gods,  kings,  who  are  but  men  and  their  sons, 
cannot  give  them  investitures.  A  part  of  this  absurdity  however  he 
had  recently  disregarded,  when,  in  a  decree  of  a  council  assembled  at 
Rome,  it  was  held  to  be  a  most  execrable  thing,  '  that  those  hands, 
which  had  received  such  eminent  power,  above  what  had  been  granted 
to  the  angels  themselves,  as  by  their  ministry  to  create  God  the  crea- 
tor of  all,  and  offer  up  the  same  God,  before  the  face  of  God  the  Father, 
for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  should  descend 
to  such  ignominy,  as  to  be  put,  in  sign  of  subjection,  into  the  hands  of 
princes,  which  were  daily  and  nightly  polluted  with  obscenity,  rapine, 
and  blood." — Lord  Lytteltou,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105. 
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posed  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without  any  reser- 
vation of  fidelity  to  his  prince,  which  oath  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  whole  body  of  bishops.  These  encroach- 
ments were  however  little  felt  in  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
especially  as  the  pontiff,  Calixtus  II.,  distressed  by  a  schism, 
was  induced  to  grant  him  a  general  confirmation  of  all  the 
prerogatives,  which  his  father  had  enjoyed  in  England  and 
Normandy.  They  were  still  but  the  skirmishings,  which 
preceded  the  fierce  and  deadly  contest. 

Wales  during  these  three  reigns  was  in  a  most  unde- 
finable  situation  in  regard  to  the  crown  of  England50.  The 
Conqueror,  in  maintenance  of  the  claim  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs51,  to  whom  he  had  succeeded,  marched  an  army  hi 
the  year  1080  to  Saint  David's,  where  he  received  the  ho- 
mage and  tribute  of  the  Welsh  nation ;  but  what  were  the 
relations  then  formed  between  that  prince  and  his  British 
neighbours,  or  whether  William  had  leisure  for  forming 
any  such  relations,  cannot  now  be  discovered.  In  the 
next  reign  many  private  acquisitions  of  lands  in  Wales 
were  made  by  the  Norman  nobles,  tempted  by  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  some  of  their  number,  who  had 
been  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  internal  dissensions  of 
that  country.  William  Rufus  himself,  however,  when  he 
attempted  the  conquest  of  it  in  the  year  1097,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  loss  and  disgrace.  Such  notwith- 
standing was  the  increase  of  Norman  influence  in  Wales, 
that  Henry  exercised  there  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  feudal 

90  Spec,  of  Early  Eng.  Metr.  Romances,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  &c. 

51  There  is  no  very  distinct  account  in  history  of  the  precise  time 
when  the  princes  of  Wales  became  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  they  were  in  this  situation  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century.  By  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  or 
Howel  the  good,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  South  Wales 
and  Powis-land  in  the  year  907,  and  to  that  of  North  Wales  in  the 
year  939,  the  king  of  Aberfraw,  or  the  chief  king  of  Wales,  is  ap- 
pointed to  pay  a  fine  of  sixty-three  pounds  of  silver  to  the  king  of 
London,  when  he  receives  his  kingdom  from  his  hand,  and  a  certain 
number  of  dogs,  hawks,  and  horses  annually. — Henry's  Hist,  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  109.  Two  years  before  the  Norman 
invasion,  the  Welsh,  who  had  provoked  the  English  by  repeated  in- 
cursions, were  subdued  by  Harold,  who  was  then  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  Edward,  to  whom  they  had  yielded  the  regu- 
lation of  their  territory,  distributed  it  among  three  of  their  own 
princes. — Ibid.,  pp.  150,  159. 
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sovereign,  bestowing  on  his  favourites  the  territories  of 
Welsh  lords,  and  even  conferring  on  a  Norman  the  bi- 
shopric  of  Saint  David's.  Yet  this  very  prince,  when  in 
the  year  1113  he  had  advanced  against  Griffith  ap  Conan 
prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Owen  prince  of  Powis,  was 
not  very  successful,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  indebted 
for  his  triumph  to  policy,  than  to  military  power.  The 
independence  of  Wales  indeed  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  Norman  barons  as  the  strong-hold  of  their 
own  security  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown;  the 
public  efforts  of  the  government  for  the  reduction  of  that 
part  of  the  island  were  therefore  sure  to  be  opposed  and 
frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  persons  employed  to  con- 
duct them ;  and  it  was  but  gradually  by  the  enterprises, 
or  by  the  matrimonial  alliances,  of  private  adventurers, 
that  an  English  interest  could  be  established  within  it, 
capable  of  affording  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  union,  by 
which  it  was  at  length  connected  with  the  government  of 
England. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  history  of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen  in  the  year  1135,  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
in  the  year  1216. 

Stephen  king  in  the  year  1135 — Henry  II.  king,  1154 — his  extensive 
territories  in  France — Scutages  established,  1159— Sale  of  charters 
to  towns,  1167— Ireland  invaded,  1170  —  Death  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  and  triumph  of  the  papacy,  1172 — Richard  I.,  king,  1189 
— John  king,  1 199 — All  the  French  territory  of  the  crown,  except 
the  duchy  of  Guienne,  lost,  1203— Great  Charter,  1215. 

THE  charter  of  Henry  I.  had'  acknowledged  the  rights 
claimed  by  his  people,  but  these  were  yet  very  imper- 
fectly understood1  and  it  was  necessary  that  new  events 

1  Hume  has  observed,  that  the  very  form  of  this  charter  of  Henry 
proves,  that  the  barons  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  limited 
monarchy,  and  ill  qualified  to  conduct,  in  conjunction  with  their  so- 
vereign, the  machine  of  government.  '  It  is,'  he  adds,  '  an  act  of  his 
sole  power,  is  the  result  of  his  free  grace,  implies  several  articles 
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should  occur,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
should  elapse,  before  they  could  be  distinctly  ascertained, 
and  so  guarded  against  future  infringement,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  foundation  of  a  free  constitution.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  that  the  grand  instrument,  by  which  this  more 
complete  establishment  of  the  principles  of  liberty  was 
then  effected,  was  the  result  of  a  usurpation  of  ecclesias- 
tical power,  which  was  extraneous  to,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  government  of  the  country. 

If  the  lords  had  been  of  themselves  sufficiently  power- 
ful, to  wrest  from  John  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  his  subjects,  they  would  have  been  too  powerful  to  con- 
tinue subordinate  to  his  legitimate  authority,  for  the  same 
political  strength,  which  had  enabled  them  to  reduce  its 
exorbitances,  would  be  yet  more  effectual  to  overpower  it, 
when  already  limited  and  confined.  The  commons  had 
not  then  acquired  a  distinct  importance  in  the  constitution, 
by  which  the  aristocracy  might  be  checked  and  restrained ; 
and  the  lords,  if  able  to  reform  the  government,  by  con- 
trolling the  king,  could  not  have  been  hindered  from 
drawing  all  authority  to  themselves.  That  the  lords  would 
have  so  acted,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  oligarchy,  which 
the  earl  of  Leicester  attempted  to  establish  in  the  following 
reign ;  but  it  is  so  manifestly  the  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  press  forward  in  the  path  of  power,  that  no  par- 
ticular exemplification  seems  to  be  necessary.  In  this 
state  of  the  government  the  external  agency  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  was  eminently  beneficial,  as  it  enabled  the 
lords  to  effect  an  important  revolution,  which  was  beyond 
their  proper  strength,  and  which  was  therefore  not  liable 
to  be  urged  too  far  by  their  ambition.  It  came  in  aid  of 
the  imperfect  and  unbalanced  arrangement  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  a  special  occasion,  and  ceased  to  operate  when  its 
agency  would  not  have  been  longer  convenient  and  useful. 
The  reign  of  Stephen  afforded  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  yet  more  fully  the  instrument  of  this 
interposition.  Henry,  having  left  no  son,  had  bequeathed 

•which  bind  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  the 
deed  of  any  one,  who  possesses  not  the  whole  legislative  power,  and 
who  may  not  at  pleasure  revoke  all  his  concessions.' — Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  347. 
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his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  then  married  to 
Geoffrey,  duke  of  Anjou,  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
duke  her  husband,  from  whom  he  had  received  some  of- 
fence. Though,  however,  the  nobles  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain her  succession,  the  absence  of  her  friends,  and  the 
prevalent  aversion  from  the  acknowledgment  of  a  female 
sovereign,  strengthened  by  a  revolt  of  the  Welsh,  which 
seemed  to  demand  the  exertions  of  a  warlike  prince,  assis- 
ted the  pretension  of  Stephen,  a  grandson  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  his  daughter  Adela.  Stephen,  on  this  oc- 
casion, received  important  assistance  from  his  brother,  who 
was  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and,  in  return,  when,  after  his 
advancement,  he  conciliated  the  laity,  by  renewing  the 
charter  of  his  predecessor,  he  took  care  to  attach  the  clergy 
also  to  his  interest  by  various  concessions2,  of  which  the 
chief  was  that,  by  which  he  committed  to  the  bishops  all 
jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  ecclesiastics. 
He  qualified  indeed  this  momentous  concession  with  a  re- 
servation of  his  just  and  royal  dignity  :  but  the  clergy,  pro- 
bably apprehending  that-  these  words  contained  a  secret 
invalidation  of  their  new  privilege,  declared,  in  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  that  they  would  obey  him  only  while  he  pre- 
served the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  the  vigour  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  the  pope,  in  a  bull  solicited  by  Stephen  for 
confirming  his  election,  had  before  expressly  stated,  that  it 
was  granted  to  him  because  he  had  promised  obedience  and 
reverence  to  Saint  Peter  on  the  day  of  his  consecration. 

Stephen  was  determined  to  free  himself  from  the  re- 
strictions, to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  and 
with  this  design  very  soon  assembled  an  army  of  foreign 
mercenaries ;  but  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, not  only  by  the  claim  of  Matilda,  but  yet  more  by 
the  imprudence  of  his  own  conduct,  rendered  all  his  efforts 
ineffectual.  While  he  depended  on  his  foreign  troops  for 
the  exaltation  of  his  prerogative3,  he  permitted  the  barons 
to  erect  castles  on  their  lands  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  thus  enabled  them  also  to  resist  his  own  power ; 
and  to  induce  the  nation  to  suffer  him  to  retain  his  foreign 
troops,  he  lavished  on  the  principal  nobles  the  resources  of 
the  crown,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  main- 

2  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  pp.  170-174.          3  Ibid.,  pp.  176,  177. 
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taining  them.  The  indiscreet  unsteadiness  of  his  character 
was  also  remarkably  evinced  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
clergy.  Being  jealous  of  two  prelates4,  one  of  whom  had 
extorted  from  the  crown  for  himself,  or  for  his  family,  all 
the  most  considerable  offices,  and  both  of  whom  had  raised 
considerable  fortifications,  he  assembled  a  great  council  at 
Oxford,  where,  availing  himself  of  the  pretext  of  a  riot, 
which  had  occurred  between  their  followers  and  those  of 
one  of  the  barons,  he  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  and  then 
seized  their  fortresses  and  treasures.  This  measure  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  resented  violently  by  the 
clergy,  so  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  invested 
with  a  legatine  commission,  found  it  necessary  to  convene 
a  synod,  and  summon  the  king  to  answer  before  it  for  his 
conduct.  The  king  did  not  appear,  but  he  suffered  the 
synod  to  meet,  and  sent  some  of  his  ministers  to  plead  his 
cause ;  and,  when  he  saw  that  the  synod  would  espouse 
that  of  the  bishops,  he  at  once  sacrificed  his  independence 
by  appealing  from  its  decision  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  one  memorable  instance,  it  must  be  admitted,  Ste- 
phen acted  with  a  salutary  resolution5.  The  disputes  which 
arose  among  the  bishops,  especially  the  contest  about  the 
legatine  power  between  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  appeals  carried  to  Rome 
for  the  determination  of  these  contentions,  gave  occasion  to 
an  attempt  to  introduce  into  England  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  the  latter  of  which  was  framed  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  papacy.  A  professor  of  these  laws  was  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1148,  invited  from  Italy  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  delivered  lectures  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  prelate.  Fortunately  for  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  these  countries,  the  Roman  pontiff  had  about  that 
time  abandoned  Stephen,  and  the  latter,  about  the  year 
1152,  summoned  fortitude  sufficient  to  silence  the  professor. 
The  clergy  persisted  in  addicting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  these  laws,  and  in  cherishing  among  themselves  a  reve- 
rence for  the  papal  jurisprudence ;  but  by  the  seasonable 
interposition  of  Stephen  the  public  law  of  the  country  was, 
for  that  time6,  preserved  from  the  dangerous  inroad,  with 
which  ft  had  been  menaced. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  390,  519,  520. 

6  The  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  which  he  had  commanded  to  be 
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Four  years  after  the  advancement  of  Stephen,  Matilda 
landed  in  England,  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  throne,  and 
the  succeeding  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  were  distracted 
by  the  contests,  which  he  was  forced  to  maintain,  first  with 
that  princess,  and  then  with  her  son  Henry,  by  whom  he 
was  succeeded.  The  struggle  might,  indeed,  have  been 
speedily  terminated  in  the  success  of  Matilda,  who  was  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  if  her  imperious  spirit7  had  not  quickly 
offended  her  new  subjects,  and  even  the  friends,  to  whom 
she  was  indebted  for  her  elevation ;  the  war  was,  however, 
on  this  account  continued,  until  her  son  Henry  was  able  to 
engage  in  the  contest,  and  maintain  his  own  pretension. 
A  negociation  was  then  opened,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Stephen  should  continue  to  reign,  and  that  he  should 
be  succeeded  by  Henry.  This  accommodation  was  most 
critically  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Eustace  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen, and  was  then  secured  by  that  of  Stephen,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  following  year. 

The  distractions  which  agitated  the  government  of  Ste- 
phen, afforded  an  opportunity  for  establishing  those  papal 
encroachments,  which  in  the  reign  of  John  proved  to  be 
eventually  beneficial  to  the  liberties  of  England.  If  how- 
ever the  reign  of  this  prince  had  been  longer  protracted, 
they  must  have  operated  to  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the 
state.  The  nobles8  had  erected  castles  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  vio- 
lences, which  thus  protected  they  were  able  to  commit ; 
the  war  itself  had  been  chiefly  a  conflict  of  turbulent  men, 
neither  party  being  much  attached  to  its  leader,  or  to  the 
interest  of  the  public ;  and  a  shocking  depravation  of  the 
national  morals  was  the  natural  consequence  of  so  much 

read  and  divulged  throughout  the  whole  world,  wore  brought  into 
England  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  but  that 
king  forbade  them  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  London. — Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  vol.  i.  p.  520.  In  the  following  year  the  barons  at  the  parlia- 
ment of  Merton,  when  they  were  urged  to  adopt  the  canon  law  for 
legitimating  children  born  before  marriage,  unanimously  uttered  the 
celebrated  declaration,  that  they  would  not  change  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  above  a  century  afterwards  the  nobility  declared  that  the 
realm  of  England  hath  never  been  and  never  should  be,  governed  by 
the  civil  law. — Blackstone's  Comm.  Introd*.,  sect.  i. 
7  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  229,  333,  381. 
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and  so  general  disorder.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  was,  on 
the  contrary,  well  fitted  to  remedy  the  mischiefs,  which 
had  accompanied  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation, 
though  it  eventually  favoured  the  completion  of  that  pro- 
gress, and  gave  to  the  papacy  its  triumphant  ascendency 
over  the  crown. 

An  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  had  pos- 
sessed this  prince,  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  of  territories  on  the  continent  amounting  to  more 
than  a  third  part  of  France9 :  the  example  and  instruction 
of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Gloucester10,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  his  age,  had  formed  to 
excellence  of  every  kind  the  natural  endowments  of  his 
heart  and  understanding  :  and  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years 
allowed  him  an  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  his  high 
qualities  in  promoting  the  improvement  and  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  in  preparing  the  foundation  of  that 
united  empire,  which  could  be  completed  only  in  the  long 
interval  of  six  centuries.  Such  a  reign  could  not  be 
employed  solely  in  arranging  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
actual  government,  however  difficult  and  embarrassing,  but 
expanded  its  energies  beyond  their  limits,  over  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  have  since  been  successively 
connected  with  England  in  incorporating  unions. 

Henry  II.  began  his  reign  with  various  measures,  which 
were  very  directly  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  public 
order  and  tranquillity11.  He  immediately  dismissed  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  on  whom  his  predecessor  had  placed 

9  From  his  mother  he  possessed  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  from 
his  father  the  earldoms  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine ;  and  by  his 
marriage  with  the  divorced  queen  of  France  he  acquired  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  comprehending  Guienne,  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin.  He  afterwards,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  sons,  obtained  possession  of  Brittany.  He 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  regency  of  Flanders,  when  the  count  and 
countess  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  their  son 
espoused  the  heiress  of  Vermandois,  that  province  likewise  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  direction.  10  Malmesbury,  who  dedicated  to  this 
nobleman  his  treatise  De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  panegyrizes  him 
as  learned  and  liberal ;  f.  98  :  and  John  of  Salisbury  describes  him 
as  one,  who  should  have  been  a  king,  but  that  he  deserved  by  his 
virtue  to  be  placed  in  an  independent  station,  in  libertatis  culmine, 
from  which  he  might  behold  kings  in  an  inferior  order. — Epist.  Joan. 
Saresb.  ad  Wigorn.  Episc.  u  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  &c. 
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his  reliance  ;  and  then  adopted  effectual  means  for  recover- 
ing to  the  crown  that  ascendency,  which  Stephen  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  hy  their  assistance.  The 
donations,  which  that  prince  had  made  to  the  church,  Henry 
could  not  venture  to  resume  ;  but  he  procured  the  sanction 
of  a  parliament  for  the  revocation  of  the  grants,  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  laymen.  The  castles,  which  Ste- 
phen had  suffered  his  nobles  to  erect,  to  the  number  of 
eleven  hundred  and  fifteen,  were  demolished,  except  a  few, 
which  were  judged  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
Robbery  also  and  violence,  which  had  universally  prevailed, 
were  rigorously  suppressed12,  and  a  more  systematic  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  introduced,  and  exercised  with 
vigilance  and  authority.  He  could  not  entirely  abolish  the 
trial  by  duel,  which  had  gained  credit  amidst  the  feudal 
institutions  of  the  Norman  princes  ;  but  he  laboured  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  Saxon  trial  by  jury13,  allowing  the 

12  So  great,  says  Hume,  was  the  reputation  of  his  government,  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  that  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre, 
having  some  disputes  with  Alfonso  king  of  Castile,  was  contented, 
though  Alfonso  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to  choose  this 
prince  as  an  arbitrator ;  and  the  sentence  was  such,  as  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  both  parties. — Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  The  same 
historian  says,  that  he  distributed  England  into  four  divisions,  into 
which  for  the  first  time  itinerant  justices  were  sent  to  perform  their 
circuits. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  Lord  Lyttelton  observes,  vol.  iii.  p. 
206,  that  the  first  mention  of  itinerant  justices  in  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles is  under  the  year  1176;  but  he  adds,  that  Madox  has  shown, 
that  there  had  been  such  justices  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  I., 
who  probably  introduced  them  in  imitation  of  Louis  the  gross  of 
France.  He  thinks  it  probable  however,  that  a  new  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  six  circuits  was  made  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
Henry  II.,  or  the  year  1176,  and  another  into  four  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  the  king  ;  and  that  the  practice,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  agitations  of  the  preceding  reign,  was  then  renewed 
and  confirmed.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Blackstone,  who 
remarks  that  judges  of  assize  were  regularly  established,  if  not  first 
appointed,  in  the  year  1176,  but  adds  that  they  performed  their 
circuits  only  once  in  seven  years,  until  they  were  directed  by  the 
great  charter  to  visit  each  county  once  in  each  year. — Comm.,  book 
iii.,  ch.  4.  Lord  Lyttelton,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  that,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  circuits  were  performed 
yearly. — Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  But  this  does  not  agree 
with  his  former  statement,  which  refers  the  beginning  of  the  practice 
of  circuits  to  the  year  1176,  from  which  time  only  thirteen  years  of 
his  reign  remained.  13  The  trial  by  jury  may  be  traced  to  the 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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defendant  in  a  civil  cause  the  option  of  this  method  of 
decision.  The  coin14  also,  which  had  been  debased  by  his 
predecessor,  was  restored  by  this  prince  to  its  value. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  particularly  distinguished 
by  one  measure,  which  was  of  very  great  importance,  not 
only  as  it  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  more  especially  as  it  gave  the  first  shock  to  the 
feudal  institutions.  This  was  the  introduction  of  scutages ls, 
or  pecuniary  compensations  for  that  personal  service,  which 
military  vassals  were  bound  to  perform.  The  service  of  a 
feudal  army  was  always  very  inconvenient,  as  it  was  undis- 
ciplined and  intractable,  and  the  time  of  attendance,  which 
might  be  claimed  by  the  lord,  was  limited  to  the  short 
period  of  forty  days.  These  inconveniences  were  greatly 
aggravated  to  those  English  monarchs,  who  possessed  ter- 
ritories on  both  sides  of  the  British  channel ;  and  there- 
fore to  them  it  became  particularly  desirable  to  introduce 
&  system  of  commutation,  which  might  enable  them  to 
provide  a  force  more  subject  to  their  control,  and  more 
effective.  To  their  subjects  the  expedient  was  so  much 
more  eligible  than  personal  service,  that  it  was  readily 
adopted.  The  first  trial  of  this  measure  was  made  indeed 
in  a  war,  which  was  waged  within  the  island16,  such  a 

earliest  of  the  Saxon  times,  and  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all 
the  German  nations. — Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iv. 
book  v.  ch.  9.  u  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  15  Scutage 
was  otherwise  named  escuage,  from  the  French  word  escu,  a  shield, 
as  the  name  scutage  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  scutum.  The 
sum  demanded  by  Henry  for  each  knight's  fee  was  three  pounds ; 
and  the  entire  sum  levied  in  England  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  estimated  by  Henry,  vol.  v.  p.  126,  as  equivalent 
to  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  modern  money. 
This  tax  was  at  first  levied  by  the  royal  authority ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  abuses  of  the  practice,  it  was  declared  by  the  great  charter, 
that  scutages  should  be  imposed  only  by  the  common  council  of  the 
kingdom.  Blackstone  observes,  that  it  became  the  parent  of  the 
ancient  subsidies  granted  to  the  crown  by  parliament,  and  of  the 
land-tax  of  later  times. — Comm.,  book  iv.  ch.  33.  Henry  II.  also 
availed  himself  of  the  popular  zeal  for  the  crusades  to  introduce  the 
first  tax  on  personal  property. — Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p. 
513.  16  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. — Perhaps  the  first  example 
of  the  tax  should  rather  be  sought  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
'  That  king,  having  gone  over  to  Normandy  to  support  his  partisans, 
'  ordered  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  levied  in  England, 
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commutation  having  been  allowed  to  the  spiritual  barons 
in  an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  Welsh ;  but  it 
was  made  general  in  the  year  1159,  when  Henry  engaged 
in  a  war  for  the  support  of  a  claim  to  the  county  of  Toulouse 
in  France,  which  he  derived  from  his  queen.  This  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  declension  of 
the  feudal  government  of  England,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished nearly  a  century  before  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Its  entire  suppression  was  not  completed  in  less  than  five 
centuries,  the  last  remnant  of  it  having  been  destroyed  at 
the  restoration,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  which  abrogated 
military  tenures. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  this  regulation,  as  to  its  primary  cause, 
that  we  should  attribute  that  grand  and  most  important 
distinction,  between  the  nobles  of  England  and  of  France, 
by  which  those  of  the  former  country  became  but  the  first 
order  of  citizens,  those  of  the  latter  a  separate  and  privi- 
leged caste.  In  France,  where  the  feudal  service  continued 
unchanged,  an  exemption  from  direct  taxation  was  claimed 
by  the  nobles,  and  a  line  "of  separation  was  thereby  drawn 
between  them  and  the  inferior  orders  ;  whereas  in  England, 
a  system  of  taxation  having  been  early  introduced  in  its 
place,  the  nobles  learned  to  feel  a  common  interest  in 
every  thing  with  their  fellow  subjects. 

In  another  respect  also  the  government  of  this  prince 
presents  an  epoch  of  constitutional  improvement17,  as  it  is 

'  and  to  be  conducted  to  the  sea-coast,  as  if  they  were  instantly  to  be 
'embarked.  Here  Ralph  Flambard,  the  king's  minister,  and  the  chief 
'  instrument  of  his  extortions,  exacted  ten  shillings  apiece  from  them, 
'  in  lieu  of  their  service,  and  then  dismissed  them  into  their  several 
'  counties.' — Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  This  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  disregarded  by  historians,  as  an  irregular  act 
of  oppression.  Lord  Lyttelton  also  doubted,  whether  that  was  a 
scutage,  which  was  levied  in  the  Welsh  war,  it  being  entered  upon 
the  rolls  under  the  name  donum,  and  some  who  paid  it,  not  holding 
by  military  tenures  ;  also  because  the  king  did  not  go  in  person. — 
Notes  to  the  second  and  third  book  of  the  Life  of  Henry  II.,  p.  14. 
A  parallel  assessment  in  ancient  ages  may  be  found  in  the  pecuniary 
contribution,  paid  by  the  confederate  islanders  to  the  Athenians,  in 
commutation  of  the  service  of  their  ships,  which  conduced  so  much 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens. — Thucyd.  de 
Bello  Pelopon.,  lib.  i.  cap.  99.  n  Madox's  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer, 
ch.  11.  Henry  I.  had  already  granted  a  charter  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
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to  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  year  1167,  that 
the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  granting  charters  of  in- 
corporation to  towns,  on  condition  of  receiving  sums  of 
money,  has  been  referred.  Louis  the  gross  of  France,  who 
died  in  the  year  1137,  had  however  set  the  example  of 
incorporating  towns,  which  had  been  imitated  by  his 
nobles,  and  even  before  his  reign  corporate  privileges  had 
not  been  entirely  unknown  in  England.  At  this  time  se- 
veral of  these  communities  were  formed  by  Henry  II., 
whose  example  was  imitated  by  Richard  I.  and  John ;  and 
thus  a  borough-interest  was  prepared,  to  furnish  one  part 
of  the  foundation  of  a  popular  legislature.  For  a  trading 
country  it  was  necessary  that  the  towns  should  acquire  a 
considerable  share  of  importance  in  the  government ;  and, 
though  the  representation  of  the  counties  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  the  principal  portion  of  the  deputies  of  the 
people,  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  separate  assembly  of  the 
commons  would  never  have  existed,  if  a  considerable  bo- 
rough-interest had  not  supplied  a  numerous  class  of  mem- 
bers, with  which  the  nobles  would  not  deign  to  associate. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  might  have  formed  a  period  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  if  it  could  have  been  preserved 
from  a  struggle  with  the  church.  The  aggrandisement  of 
the  clergy  was  however  important  to  the  subsequent  im- 
provement of  the  government,  and  Henry  was  doomed  to 
be  harassed  in  a  contest  with  the  most  determined  of  the 
body.  He  had  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign18,  with 
the  design  of  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics, placed  two  laymen  in  the  commission  of  grand  jus- 
ticiary, instead  of  granting  that  office  to  a  prelate,  or  at 
least  associating  a  prelate  with  a  layman19.  With  the 
same  view  he  also  made  that  other  appointment  of  Becket 
to  the  primacy  of  England,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his 
peace.  This  extraordinary  man  had  conciliated  the  favour 
of  Henry  by  the  display  of  ability  of  every  kind,  in  the 

don,  confirming  the  benefits  granted  by  his  father,  with  some  very 
considerable  additional  favours;  and  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  mention 
is  made  of  the  community  of  London,  and  of  barons,  who  had  long 
before  been  admitted  into  that  body. — Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  pp.  101, 
240.  Both  in  France  and  in  England  municipal  privileges  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Louis  the  gross. — Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  29.  18  Ibid., 
vol.  ii.  p.  18.  w  Ibid.,  pp.  137-140. 
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deliberations  of  the  council  and  in  the  relaxations  of  social 
intercourse,  in  the  intricacies  of  negociation  and  in  the 
dangers  of  the  field.  He  was  therefore  considered  by  the 
king  as  the  only  person,  to  whom  he  could  with  safety 
confide  the  important  functions  of  the  primacy;  and  he 
was  even  justified  in  this  persuasion  by  the  conduct,  which 
Becket M  had  observed,  while  he  held  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  power  of  the  church 
encountered  the  monarchy  of  England,  were  very  pecu- 
liar. The  papacy,  far  from  being  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
vigour  and  authority,  was  weakened  by  a  schism,  which  had 
been  begun  about  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry,  and  about  three  before  that  of  the  primacy 
of  Becket ;  and  the  pontiff",  with  whom  the  contest  was 
maintained,  was  accordingly  a  refugee  in  the  dominions  of 
the  French  king,  and  dependent  on  Henry  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  spiritual  dignity.  In  such  circumstances 
it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  contest  would  have  proved 
easy  to  the  English  monarch,  as  the  apprehension  of  alien- 
ating so  considerable  a  prince  would  naturally  render  a 
pontiff"  fearful  of  giving  him  offence.  They  had  indeed 
the  effect  of  moderating  the  conduct  of  Alexander  III., 
who  had  been  received  as  the  true  pope  by  the  two  kings 
of  France  and  England;  but  while  Alexander  wavered21, 
Becket  stood  firm,  and  the  spirit  subsequently  manifested 
by  the  principal,  had  evidently  been  communicated  by  the 
determination  of  the  subordinate  agent.  The  struggle  of 
Henry  was  therefore  with  Becket,  rather  than  with  the 
pontiff".  But  it  was  not  merely  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 

20  '  When  the  bishop  of  Chichester  upheld  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  the  king  in  Becket's  presence  declared  the  papal  au- 
thority to  be  a  thing  conceded  by  men,  and  rebuked  him  for  putting 
it  in  opposition  to  the  king's  authority,  conceded  by  God.  The  people 
applauded  the  king's  speech ;  and  Becket  sanctioned,  if  he  did  not 
prompt  it,  by  reminding  the  bishop  of  his  oath  of  fealty  to  his  sove- 
reign. Becket,  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tax  of  scutage,  for  the  war 
of  Toulouse,  which  his  antagonist,  the  bishop  of  London,  calls  a  sword 
that  he  had  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  his  mother-church,  and  which 
the  archbishop  Theobald,  expressly  referring  it  to  Becket,  prohibited 
under  pain  of  excommunication.' — Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  202.  21  Berington's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  224. 
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English  primate,  that  the  cause  of  the  embarrassed  and 
enfeebled  papacy  was  thus  critically  sustained,  the  king  of 
France,  Louis  VII.,  being  most  implicitly  devoted  to  the 
church22,  of  which  he  respected  Becket  as  the  meritorious 
champion.  A  massacre23,  which  that  prince  had  com- 
manded many  years  before,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
loaded  his  mind  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  to  have 
rendered  him  anxious  to  seek  expiation  in  his  attachment 
to  the  clergy.  In  this  manner  an  English  prelate  and  a 
French  king  maintained  the  struggle  of  the  pontiff,  while 
he  was  himself  exiled  from  his  see ;  and  a  powerful  mo- 
narch was  made  to  tremble  for  his  royalty  by  persons  act- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  fugitive,  who  had  been  indebted  to 
him  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  disputed  and  precarious 
authority24. 

Becket,  soon  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  pri- 
macy, attended  a  council  assembled  at  Tours  by  Alex- 
ander, one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  church25. 
On  his  return  he  began  the  contest26,  by  setting  up  several 
claims  agreeably  to  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council. 
These  proceedings  determined  Henry  to  commence  at 
once  his  meditated  reformation.  The  great  grievance 
suffered  from  the  clergy27,  consisted  in  that  exemption 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  conceded  to 
them  in  the  preceding  reign.  This  therefore  Henry  re- 
solved immediately  to  endeavour  to  remove,  and  it  had  so 
happened,  that  Becket  had  recently  protected  from  the 
civil  power  an  ecclesiastic  accused  of  enormous  and  com- 
plicated guilt28.  The  other  bishops  were  disposed  to  sub- 

22  I  am  a  king,  said  this  prince  to  the  English  ambassadors,  as  well 
as  the  king  of  England ;  but  I  would  not  have  deprived  the  lowest  clerk 
in  my  kingdom,  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  power  to  do  it. — Lord 
Lyttelton,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  23  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Vitri,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  year  1 143,  that  he  might  be  re- 
venged of  the  count  of  Champagne.  To  expiate  the  crime,  the  king 
had  been  persuaded  by  Saint  Bernard  to  engage  in  a  crusade. — He- 
nault's  Chron.  Abridg.,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  2*  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  ii 

p.  112.  25  Ibid.,  p.  345.  26  Ibid.,  p.  346.  *7  Not  fewer  than 
a  hundred  murders  had,  since  the  king's  accession,  been  perpetrated 
by  ecclesiastics,  who  had  never  been  called  to  account. — Hume,  vol.  i. 
pp.  427,  428.  28  Of  debauching  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  and 
murdering  the  father. — Ibid. 
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rait ;  but  the  primate  was  inflexible,  until  the  papal  legate, 
apprehensive  of  a  final  rupture  with  Henry29,  prevailed 
with  him  to  promise,  that  he  would  observe  the  ancient 
customs.  These  customs  the  king  proceeded  to  ascertain, 
and  for  this  purpose  convened  at  Clarendon  a  general 
council  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  which  voted  without 
opposition  the  sixteen  articles,  denominated  from  this 
meeting  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon 30.  But  when 
Becket  learned,  as  he  had  probably  expected,  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  refused  his  assent  to  regulations  so 
hostile  to  ecclesiastical  independence,  he  retracted  his  sub- 
mission, and  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  weak- 
ness, with  which  he  had  been  induced  to  yield. 

The  king,  unwilling  to  commit  himself  in  a  direct  strug- 
gle with  the  clergy  about  their  privileges,  sought  to  ruin 
the  obnoxious  primate  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  on  vari- 
ous claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  To  several  of  these  he 
submitted31 ;  but  at  the  last  a  demand  was  urged,  which 

29  The  bishop  of  London  told  the  cardinals,  that  the  king  would 
probably  have  receded  from  the  Roman  church,  if  the  prelates  had 
obeyed  Becket's  interdict ;  the  English  clergy  reminded  Becket  that 
this  might  follow  from  his  intemperance ;  and  the  pope  himself  hinted 
an  apprehension  of  this  nature. — Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  225,  note  1 12.  30  These  constitutions  anticipated  much  of  the 

measures  which  were  taken  when  the  yoke  of  the  church  of  Rome 
was  thrown  off  at  the  reformation.  "  Not  only  did  they  provide  that 
clerks  accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts ; 
that  all  suits  concerning  advowsons  and  presentations  should  be 
determined  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  the 
clergy  should  no  longer  pretend  to  the  right  of  enforcing  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise,  whereby  they  were  drawing  all 
questions  of  contract  and  property  before  their  tribunals  ;  but  that  all 
appeals  in  spiritual  causes  should  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to 
the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  primate,  and  from  the  primate  to 
the  king,  without  whose  consent  it  should  go  no  further;  that 
no  clergyman  should  leave  the  realm  without  the  king's  license ;  that, 
on  a  vacancy,  the  revenue  of  episcopal'  sees  should  belong  to  the 
crown ;  that  the  members  of  each  chapter/  or  such  of  them  as  the 
king  might  please  to  summon,  should  sit  in  the  king's  chapel  till  they 
made  the  new  election  with  his  consent ;  and  that  the  bishop  elect 
should  do  homage  to  the  crown." — Lives  of  the  Chancellors  by  Lord 
Campbell,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81.  Lond.  1845.  31  Mr.  Turner  thinks 

that  this  should  have  been-  considered  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  since  he  answered  to  a  lay  tribunal ;  but  these 
charges  related  to  his  conduct  in  the  office  of  chancellor. 
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he  was  utterly  unable  to  satisfy,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  escape  from  the  kingdom.  The  support 
afforded  to  this  champion  of  ecclesiastical  independence  by 
the  king  of  France,  the  exile  of  all  his  relatives  and  depen- 
dents, the  subsequent  assassination  of  the  prelate,  and  the 
humiliations  to  which  Henry  was  induced  to  submit  him- 
self, by  the  dread  of  the  papal  censures  for  his  supposed  con- 
cern in  the  murder,  and  by  the  desire  of  procuring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  papacy  against  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  com- 
pose the  important  history  of  this  great  struggle  of  the  tem- 
poral and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  this  struggle  the 
death  of  the  primate  exalted  him  into  a  martyr  and  saint, 
and  brought  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  seek  the 
favour  of  heaven  at  his  tomb32.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of 
Henry  to  procure  the  protection  of  the  pontiff  against  his 
rebellious  sons,  that  he  acknowledged  in  express  terms  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  see  of  Rome33.  But  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention  that,  however  the  clergy  may  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  king34,  they  did  not  triumph  over  the  laws 
of  the  country,  for  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  remained 
unrepealed35,  and  were  even,  twelve  years  afterwards,  con- 
firmed by  a  parliament. 

A  history  of  this  reign  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Bering- 
ton,  professedly  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  from  the  misrepresentations  of  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  and 
this  writer  appears  to  have  assigned  satisfactory  reasons  for 
rejecting  two  documents36,  to  which  that  nobleman  had  as- 

32  Christ  himself  was  desired,  in  one  of  the  authorised  liturgies,  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  supplicants  by  the  blood  of  Becket.  It  was  com- 
puted, that  in  one  year  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  offered 
their  devotion  at  his  tomb. — Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  iv.  p.  348.  Hume, 
vol.  i.  p.  461.  *  Lord  Lyttelton  considers  the  expression  as 

originating  with  the  secretary,  Peter  of  Blois;  vol.  iii.  p.  115.  The 
acknowledgment  however  was  not  much  more  abject  than  that,  in 
which,  blinded  by  the  ambition  of  conquest,  he  had  already  acquiesced, 
almost  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  when  he  received  from 
pope  Adrian  a  bull  for  sanctioning  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 

34  Mr.  Turner  has  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  this  triumph, 
Henry  practically  established  his  power  over  his  clergy,  which  he  in- 
fers from  the  conduct  of  Henry  towards  the  bishop  of  Durham  after 
Becket's  death.  Thomas  a  Becket  accordingly,  he  remark^  was  the 
last  of  that  description  of  ambitious  clergymen,  who  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  church  above  the  throne. — Hist,  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  235, 
note  139 ;  p.  237.  M  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.  M  Hist, 

of  Henry  II.  app.  2. 
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cribed  some  importance.  But  the  true  question,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  controversy,  is  whether  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  did  fairly  represent  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  English  nation.  Mr.  Berington  contends  that  they 
could  not  have  expressed  those  customs 37 ;  but  from  his 
own  narrative  it  appears,  that  Becket  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  When  the  papal  legate  urged  him  to  promise  to 
the  king38,  that  he  would  observe  all  the  customs,  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  days  of  preceding  sovereigns,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  would  not  engage  to  obey  customs, 
which  were  manifestly  adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the  church, 
to  the  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  and  to  the  law  of  God. 
When  Henry  declared  that  he  should  be  satisfied,  if  Becket 
would  do  for  him,  as  much  as  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  primate  had  done  for  the  least  of  those, 
who  before  him  had  worn  the  crown39,  the  answer  of 
Becket  was,  that  all  his  predecessors  had  in  their  days  cut 
off  some  abuses,  though  not  all,  that  he  would  not  admit 
customs,  which  were  adverse  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
fathers.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  contention  also  the  papal 
commissioners  were  directed  to  exhort  the  king40,  to  abolish 
the  evil  customs  of  his  realm.  In  all  these  instances  the 
claim  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  is  open  and  undisguised. 
It  is  not  insinuated  that  the  genuine  customs  of  England 
were  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Becket;  but  it  is 
boldly  maintained,  that  the  ancient  usages  of  the  nation 
ought  to  give  place  to  the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  Doctor  Lingard41,  while  he  contends  that,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  the  bishop  was,  in  criminal  cases, 
the  sole  judge  of  the  clergy,  yet  acknowledges  that,  as  he 
sat  with  the  sheriff  in  the  court  of  the  county,  his  ecclesi- 
astical became  blended  with  his  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
many  causes,  which  in  other  countries  had  been  reserved 
to  the  secular  judge,  were  decided  in  England  before  a 
mixed  tribunal. 

The  age  of  Henry  II.  was  distinguished  by  legislative 
improvement.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  Warmer  or 
Gamier,  in  Latin  Irnerius42,  gave  those  lectures  in  the 

37  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  38  Ibid.,  p.  236.  39  Ibid., 
p.  257.  40  Ibid.,  p.  270.  «  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

42  Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie,  par  Ginguene,  tome  i.  pp.  154 — 157.  The 
Dcreetum  of  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bologna,  was  published 
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school  of  Bologna,  which  so  powerfully  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  of  Rome ;  and 
in  emulation  of  this  code  compilations  of  the  canon  and 
feudal  laws  were  framed  at  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  the 
first  treatise  on  the  English  law  was  composed  in  England. 
Nor  were  those  other  systems  of  legislation  wholly  rejected 
by  the  English,  though  the  nation  was  justly  jealous  of  its 
peculiar  jurisprudence.  The  affairs  of  the  clergy  rendered 
the  introduction  of  the  canon  law  necessary  for  their 
arrangement ;  the  feudal  character  of  the  government,  as 
it  had  been  modified  since  the  conquest,  gave  occasion  to 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  feudal  code  ;  and  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  regulations  of  the  civil  law,  in 
the  adjudication  of  private  property,  disposed  the  judges, 
who  were  generally  clergymen,  and  therefore  acquainted 
with  them,  to  observe  them  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
while  the  severity  of  that  law,  in  punishing  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  state,  recommended  it  to  the  approba- 
tion of  their  sovereigns. 

Henry  II.  was  succeeded  by  Richard  I.,  who  was^,  almost 
through  his  entire  reign,  a  stranger  to  the  country,  which 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  government.  Of  the  ten  years, 
which  he  reigned,  he  passed  only  four  months  in  England. 
A  crusade  employed  him  nearly  three  years ;  he  was 
detained  about  fourteen  months  a  prisoner  in  Germany  in 
his  return  from  Palestine  ;  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  he 
was  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  his  contests  with  the 
king  of  France  for  his  dominions  in  that  country.  The 
government  however  of  this  absentee  sovereign  was 
not  destitute  of  influence  variously  exercised  on  that  very 
country,  from  which  he  was  so  estranged.  It  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  crown  by  those  sales  of  the  revenues 
and  royal  manors43,  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  defraying 

in  the  year  1150  ;  and  a  compilation  of  the  feudal  laws  of  Lombardy 
was  published  at  Milan  about  the  year  1170.  The  treatise  on  the 
English  laws  was  written  either  by,  or  in  the  name  of  Ranulf  de  Glan- 
ville,  chief  justiciary  of  Henry  II.  Selden  says  of  this  treatise,  '  as 
'  on  the  one  side,  1  dare  not  be  confident,  that  it  is  Glanville's, 
'  so  I  make  little  question,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  his  time,  if  not  his 
'  work.'— Nicholson's  Engl.  Hist.  Library,  p.  181.  Lond.  1776. 

43  He  declared  that  he  would  sell  London  itself,  if  he  could  find  a 
purchaser. — Hume's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  For  ten  thousand 
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his  military  expenses  ;  it  aroused  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  exactions  levied  by  the  monarch,  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  sums,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
demand ;  and  it  excited  among  the  nobles  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, by  withdrawing  from  them  the  controul  of  the 
royal  presence,  and  thus  disposing  them  to  enter  into  as- 
sociations for  mutual  support. 

The  last  influence  of  the  government  of  Richard  became 
soon  conspicuous  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  first 
symptom  of  a  regular  association  among  the  nobles  appear- 
ing so  early  as  in  the  second  year  of  that  reign,  when  the 
barons  unanimously  declared,  that  they  would  not  attend 
John  into  France44,  unless  he  would  engage  to  restore  and 
preserve  their  privileges.  A  particular  incident,  which  had 
occurred  immediately  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Richard,  may  even  be  considered  as  having  suggested  that 
association.  The  administration  of  the  kingdom  having 
been  intrusted  to  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely45,  John, 
the  brother  of  the  king,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
discontent  excited  by  the'  conduct  of  the  latter,  who  en- 
grossed the  government,  to  summon  him  to  appear  before 
a  general  council  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  thereby  exhi- 
biting the  example  of  a  combination,  which  was  soon  to 
prove  fatal  to  his  own  power. 

The  personal  character  of  Richard  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented the  disturbances,  which  might  else  have  accompanied 
these  effects  of  his  continued  absence,  for  he  was  beloved 
by  his  subjects  on  account  of  the  reputation,  which  his 
extraordinary  and  romantic  valour  procured  for  his  country. 
Strengthened  by  their  affection46  he  even  ventured,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  to  exclude  the  clergy  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  when  they  had  refused  to  contribute 
their  portion  of  one  of  those  assessments,  which  his  neces- 
sities compelled  him  to  demand.  The  character  of  Richard 
indeed  probably  influenced  that  of  his  people,  introducing 
among  them,  particularly  among  his  English  subjects,  a 
more  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 

marcs  he  released  the  king  of  Scotland  from  the  fealty  and  allegi- 
ance, which  Henry  II.  had  compelled  him  to  swear. — Turner's  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  305.  **  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  u  Rapin, 

vol.  i.  p.  249.        «  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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gotten,  that  the  name  of  this  prince  is  found  in  the  series " 
of  those,  who  cultivated  the  poetry  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  that  he  was  a  liberal  protector  of  the  genius  of  his 
brother-bards.  "We  have  even  a  juridical  monument  of 
this  wild  and  irregular  reign,  in  tne  laws  of  Oleron,  the 
foundation  of  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe, 
and  which  are  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Richard  him- 
self in  his  travels,  though  we  have  not  for  this  any  very 
satisfactory  authority. 

The  following  reign  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  solemn  ratification  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  in 
all  its  occurrences  and  circumstances  we  discover  tenden- 
cies to  bring  to  their  crisis  the  combinations,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and 
Richard.  When  the  clergy  had  been  prepared  to  insult 
and  degrade  the  authority  of  the  crown,  when  the  nation 
had  been,  during  a  long  and  active  reign,  habituated  to 
the  restraints  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  government,  and 
when  the  nobles  had  been  abandoned  to  their  own  discre- 
tion during  an  inprovident,  but  a  splendid  and  fascinating 
series  of  foreign  enterprises,  a  reign  of  weakness  and  em- 
barrassment was  alone  required  for  procuring  a  solemn 
authentication  of  those  rights,  for  which  the  English  had 
long  been  solicitous. 

John  began  his  reign  amidst  the  difficulties  of  a  defective 
title,  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Geoffry,  being  the  right  heir  of  the  throne :  he  was  then 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Roman  pontiff  concerning 

47  Having  been  made  count  of  Poitou  in  the  year  1174,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  poetry  of  Provence. 
The  historian  of  the  troubadours  however  has  remarked,  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  anger  rather  than  by  love.  Of 
the  two  poems  of  this  prince,  which  have  been  preserved,  one  ex- 
presses the  indignation  which  he  felt  during  his  confinement  in 
Germany,  the  other  reproaches  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  his 
cousin,  for  not  joining  Richard  against  the  king  of  France.  The 
place  of  his  captivity  in  Germany  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  minstrel,  who,  having  been  informed  that  a  person  of  distinction 
was  imprisoned  in  a  certain  castle,  sung  a  couplet  of  a  song,  which 
he  had  composed  with  Richard,  and  was  answered  by  the  king. — 
Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubadours,  tome  i.  p.  54,  &c.  This  anecdote,  Mr. 
Turner  remarks,  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  an  old  French  chroni- 
cle, perhaps  a  prose  romance,  which  Fauchet  saw,  and  thence  relates 
it  in  his  Recueil,  p.  92.— Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  note  110. 
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the  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the 
cowardice  with  which  he  abandoned  his  continental  terri- 
tories to  the  king  of  France48,  the  meanness  with  which 
he  surrendered  his  crown  of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  the  general  tyranny  of  his  conduct  towards  his  subjects, 
involved  him  in  the  greatest  embarrassments.  The  per- 
sonal character  of  John  is  conspicuous  through  all  his 
difficulties,  as  a  compound  of  cowardice,  tyranny,  sloth 
and  imprudence,  and  therefore  precisely  fitted  to  provoke 
that  general  resistance,  which  established  for  succeeding 
ages  the  liberties  of  England.  Innocent  III.,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  papacy  in  the  same  year,  in  which  John 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  was  of  an  enterprising 
and  aspiring  genius,  and,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  elevation,  possessed  all  the  vigour  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite  scheme,  that 
of  perfecting  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see : 
dying  also  in  the  same  year  with  this  prince,  the  year 
following  the  memorable  year  of  the  great  charter,  he  was 
withdrawn  at  the  same  time  from  the  stage  of  life,  the 
existence  of  these  two  principal  agents  being  closed  as 
soon  as  the  great  crisis,  to  which  they  had  in  different  ways 
co-operated,  had  been  brought  to  its  conclusion.  The 
struggle  too  between  John  and  his  barons  required  an 
enterprising  monarch  of  France,  who  should  be  ready  to 
become  the  champion  of  the  papal  claims,  though  without 
such  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  as 
would  have  hindered  him  from  prosecuting  the  designs  of 

48  Mr.  Berington  contends,  that  no  idea  of  unworthiness  could  be 
annexed  to  this  transaction,  because  acts  of  feudal  submission  were 
not  infrequent  among  princes,  and  the  conduct  of  John  was  sanctioned 
in  this  instance  by  his  nobles. — Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182, 
190.  But,  when  the  barons  sought  protection  from  the  son  of  Philip, 
this  very  transaction  was  alleged  as  forming  a  part  of  the  justification 
of  their  revolt — Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  Doctor  Lingard  has  pro- 
duced from  Rymer  an  authority,  to  prove  that  the  barons  had  urged 
John  to  his  submission,  and  supposed  that  they  did  so  to  humble  his 
pride,  as  from  that  moment  they  began  to  demand  a  grant  of  their 
liberties. — Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  44.  The  pope,  as  this  histo- 
rian has  remarked,  justified  his  temporal  pretension  by  the  right  of 
judging  of  sins,  and  of  the  obligation  of  oaths. — Ibid.,  p.  16,  note. 
If  his  spiritual  dominion  be  admitted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute 
the  inference. 
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his  own  ambition,  in  direct  opposition  to  its  injunctions. 
Philip  Augustus,  who  was  contemporary  with  John,  was 
precisely  a  prince  of  this  description.  He  availed  himself 
of  the  weakness  and  imprudence  of  John  to  deprive  him 
of  his  continental  territories,  disregarding  the  prohibition 
of  the  pontiff;  he  was  ready  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
church,  when  the  support  of  the  papal  cause  seemed  to 
offer  him  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  acquisitions  the 
kingdom  of  England;  and  afterwards,  when  John  had 
sheltered  himself  under  the  papal  protection,  he  was  not 
less  ready  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  revolted  barons. 
Fortunately  too  for  the  interests  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  selfishness  of  his  policy  became  at  last  so  mani- 
fest to  the  confederated  barons,  that  the  two  parties  had 
become  balanced,  when  the  seasonable  death  of  John  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle. 

The  principal  agent,  in  obtaining  the  great  charter,  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  Stephen  Langton,  nominated  by  the  pope 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal,  which 
had  been  made  to  him  in  regard  to  a  contested  election, 
the  king  himself  being  one  of  the  appellants.  Langton, 
though  an  Englishman,  had  been  educated  in  France, 
where  he  had  taught  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  fit  person  for  extending  in  England  the 
papal  authority,  of  which  his  own  advancement  was  an 
enlargement.  The  appointment  however  proved  eventually 
a  curious  counterpart  to  that  of  Becket,  the  one  having 
as  directly  frustrated  the  design  of  the  pontiff,  as  the  other 
the  plan  of  the  king. 

John  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to  the  nomination 
of  the  pontiff,  enforced  as  it  was  by  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation, and  by  the  arms  of  France ;  and  his  resistance 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  new  primate  the  scheme  of 
securing  the  liberties  of  the  church,  by  connecting  them 
with  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  With  this  view  he  first 
obliged  the  king  to  swear,  that  he  would  renew  the  good 
laws  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of  Edward ;  he  then 
produced  to  the  barons49  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I., 

49  Hume  has  represented  the  barons  as  searching  for  this  charter, 
and  unable  to  discover  more  than  a  single  copy. — History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  346.  The  truth  is  that  a  copy  had  been  deposited  in  each 
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which  in  an  illiterate  age  had  naturally  fallen  into  oblivion  ; 
and  he  finally  entered  into  a  formal  confederacy  with  them 
for  the  vindication  of  their  violated  rights.  In  this  enter- 
prise he  was  opposed  by  the  papal  power,  which  since  the 
submission  of  the  king  had  extended  its  protection  to  the 
royal  cause  ;  he  however  persevered  with  unshaken  reso- 
lution, though  he  subjected  himself  to  a  sentence  of  sus- 
pension. He  may,  as  an  Englishman,  have  been  also  in- 
fluenced by  a  patriotic  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country50.  He  was  certainly  much  offended  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  papal  legate,  who  had  been  empowered  by 
the  pope  to  fill  the  numerous  vacancies,  which  had  occurred 
in  the  English  church  during  an  interdict  of  six  years. 
From  this  he  learned  that  the  liberties  of  his  church  were 
to  be  guarded,  not  less  against  the  pontiff,  than  against  the 
king. 

The  crisis  therefore,  which  produced  the  great  charter, 
though  the  original  impulse  was  the  remembrance  of  an- 
cient liberty,  was  in  all  its  parts  the  work  of  ecclesiastical 
interference.  The  crown,  was  first  dishonoured  and  de- 
graded by  the  usurpation  of  papal  dominion ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  barons  was  prompted  by  the  policy,  the  pa- 
triotism, or  the  indignation  of  the  English  primate  ;  and 
the  confederate  army,  which  marched  against  the  sovereign, 
assumed  the  appellation  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  the 
holy  church.  It  was  indeed  effected  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  papal  authority,  John  having  made  his  peace  with 
the  pontiff  by  his  submission,  by  which  it  seems  to  have 
most  fortunately  happened,  that  ecclesiastical  dominion 
was  hindered  from  becoming  incorporated  with  the  original 
guaranty  of  the  civil  liberties  of  England.  If  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  directly  accomplished  by  the  papal  interpo- 
sition, it  must  be  supposed  that  care  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  insert  in  the  great  charter  some  stipulations, 
which  would  establish  more  securely  the  dominion  of  the 
papacy,  and  thus  take  from  the  religious  as  much  as  was 
added  to  the  other  liberties  of  the  nation.  As  it  was  ac- 
tually accomplished,  though  ecclesiastical  influence  was  the 

county,  and  that  one  of  these  was  produced  by  Langton,  not  dis- 
covered by  the  barons.  *°  Berington's  History  of  Henry  II.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  205.  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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prevailing  principle51,  yet  the  people  was  arrayed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  denunciations  of  Rome,  and  taught  to  disre- 
gard its  menaces.  So  little  however  was  the  nation  able  to 
encounter  the  power  of  John,  when  thus  supported,  that 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France52,  as  connected  by  the  mother 
of  his  wife  with  the  royal  family  of  England.  Fortu- 
nately again  for  that  country,  when  the  jealousy,  soon  ex- 
cited by  the  imprudent  partiality  of  Louis  towards  his 
own  countrymen,  had  already  alienated  the  English  nobles, 
the  death  of  John,  with  the  minority  of  his  son  Henry, 
removed  their  apprehensions  of  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
princes,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  domestic  succession 
of  the  crown. 

The  great  charter,  thus  extorted  from  John  in  the  memo- 
rable conference  at  Runnemede5*,  consisted  partly  of  pro- 
visions for  protecting  the  clergy  ajid  the  nobles,  and  partly 
of  stipulations  favourable  to  the  common  people,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  attach  these  to  the  support  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  former,  which  naturally  constituted  the  grand 
objects  of  the  confederates,  have  lost  their  importance,  since 
the  church  has  become  intimately  connected  with  the  state, 
and  the  laws  have  ceased  to  bear  a  feudal  character ;  those 
others  on  the  contrary,  when  a  lower  order  of  men  had 
gradually  risen  to  political  influence,  and  the  feudal  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  had  even  been  abrogated  by  a  formal 
act  of  the  legislature,  have  alone  remained  as  operative 
articles,  essentially  comprising  the  liberties  of  these  coun- 
tries. Those  popular  stipulations  were  not  however  the 
mere  suggestions  of  a  present  and  temporary  expediency, 
but  the  ancient  principles  of  Saxon  freedom,  collected  and 
recognised  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  These 
continued  to  struggle  against  the  feudal  severities,  by  which 
the  disorders  of  Saxon  independence  were  repressed  and 
controlled,  and  finally,  in  the  grand  revolution  of  the  year 

51  Though  the  primate  refused  to  publish  the  papal  sentence  of 
excommunication,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  own  suspension,  and 
went  to  Rome. — Berington,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  52  Blanche  of  Castile, 
the  wife  of  that  prince,  had  descended  by  her  mother  from  Henry 
II. — Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  K  So  named,  says  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, because  it  had  been  often  the  scene  of  public  councils,  the 
name  signifying  the  mead  of  council.—  Flores  Hist.  an.  1215. 
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1688,  were  registered  by  the  bill  of  rights,  as  the  unalien- 
able  privileges  of  a  free  people. 

In  the  reign  of  John  all  the  continental  territories  of  the 
English  crown,  except  the  remote  duchy  of  Guienne,  were 
reduced  by  the  king  of  France,  various  favourable  circum- 
stances having  assisted  the  acquisition51.  The  counts  of 
Flanders  and  Blois  were  engaged  in  a  crusade ;  the  count 
of  Champagne  was  an  infant,  and  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  French  king  ;  the  people  of  Brittany,  enraged  at  the 
murder  of  their  prince  Arthur,  which  was  imputed  to  John 
his  uncle,  vigorously  supported  the  enemy  of  this  monarch ; 
and  the  general  defection  of  all  his  vassals  rendered  every 
enterprise  undertaken  against  him  easy  and  successful.  So 
violent  was  the  antipathy  of  the  Normans  to  the  French 
government,  that  nothing  less  than  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances^  could  have  disposed  them  to  submission. 

As  the  great  continental  possessions  of  Henry  II.  had 
enabled  him  to  maintain  that  degree  of  ascendency,  which 
was  necessary  for  repressing  the  disorders  engendered 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  same  possessions  after- 
wards assisted  in  occasioning  the  continued  absence  of 
Richard  from  his  English  territories,  which  favoured  the 
independence  of  the  nobles,  so  when  a  compact  had  been 
solemnly  concluded  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  and 
the  government  was  about  to  assume  an  orderly  and  com- 
bined arrangement  of  the  several  classes  of  the  nation, 
these  foreign  possessions,  subject  to  a  different  constitu- 
tion, and  furnishing  to  the  prince  very  considerable  re- 
sources, though  at  the  same  time  distracting  his  attention, 
would  have  proved  a  very  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
appendage  to  the  English  monarchy.  In  this  view  therefore 
the  weakness  and  misconduct  of  John,  which  permitted  their 
final  separation,  appear  to  have  had  a  further  operation  in 
favouring  the  cause  of  English  liberty.  While  they  pro- 
voked a  combination  of  the  nobles,  by  which  it  was  asserted 
and  maintained,  they  threw  off  an  incumbrance,  by  which 
the  efforts  of  that  combination  might  have  been  grievously 
obstructed. 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  influence,  which  the  an- 
nexation of  so  considerable  provinces  to  the  crown  of  France 
54  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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exercised  on  the  government  of  that  country,  in  elevating 
the  royal  authority  above  the  feudal  aristocracy,  among 
which  it  had  been  parcelled,  we  shall  perceive  this  weak, 
yet  tyrannical  prince,  the  unintentional  agent,  at  once  of 
liberty  in  his  own  country,  and  in  France,  though  not  of  a 
free  constitution,  a  form  of  domestic  policy  incompatible 
with  its  circumstances,  yet  of  an  orderly  and  consistent 
arrangement  of  the  powers  of  the  state. 

The  territorial  connexion  with  France  was  not  indeed  at 
this  time  wholly  relinquished.  A  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tinental possessions  of  Henry  II.  was  still  retained  in  a 
distant  part  of  that  country,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
combinations  of  the.  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  history  of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1216,  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  in  the  year  1307. 

Henry  III.  king  in  the  year  1216 — Counties  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, 1254 — Usurpation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  1264 — his  parlia- 
ment, 1265— Edward  I.  king,  1272— Wales  reduced,  1282— Bo- 
roughs represented  in  parliament,  1283. 

THE  great  charter,  as  Hume  has  remarked1,  did  not  con- 
tain any  establishment  of  new  courts,  magistrates,  or  senates, 
nor  any  abolition  of  the  old ;  it  introduced  no  new  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  innova- 
tion in  the  political  or  public  law  of  the  kingdom.  The 
time  had  not  then  come  for  improving  the  constitution  of 
the  government  by  such  alterations ;  but  there  was  much 
irregularity  in  the  administration,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
correct,  and  it  was  most  important  that  principles  should 
be  established,  which  might  serve  as  landmarks,  to  direct 
the  nation  in  its  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
public  happiness. 

It  is  natural  that  the  importance  of  this  celebrated  in- 
strument should   be  more  highly  appreciated  by  a  writer 
1  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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living  under  a  government,  in  which  the  want  of  such  a 
charter  had  been  experienced;  and  accordingly  we  iind 
that  Mably2,  in  his  Observations  on  the  History  of  France, 
has  borne  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  merits.  The  Eng- 
lish, says  he,  then  began  to  be  considered  as  a  mass3,  all 
the  parts  of  which  were  important  to  the  whole,  while,  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  different  orders  of  citi- 
zens, always  hostile  to  each  other,  and  not  having  yet  dis- 
covered those  secret  connexions,  which  linked  their  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  general  good,  sought  only  to  oppress 
and  insult,  and  gloried  in  obtaining  privileges,  which  were 
inconsistent,  and  which,  tending  only  to  separate  their  in- 
terests, were  incapable  of  acquiring  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. The  cause  of  the  difference  of  their  subsequent  con- 
ditions he  has  accordingly  discovered  in  the  difference  of 
the  great  ordinances  of  the  two  countries,  the  French*, 

2  Liv.  v.  ch.  iv.  3  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  great  charter 
regarded  the  interests  of  freemen,  as  alone  deserving  protection,  and 
that  slaves,  who  were  still  very  numerous,  were  considered  merely  as 
a  property,  the  fourth  article  enjoining  that  guardians  should  not  make 
destruction  or  waste  of  men  or  goods  on  the  lands  of  their  wards.  But 
by  the  twentieth  article  it  was  provided  even  for  villeins,  that  they 
should  not  be  excessively  amerced,  and  that  their  fines  should  be  deter- 
mined by  reputable  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  sworn  to  do  justice. 

4  In  the  year  1355,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  great 
charter  of  England,  the  states  of  France,  being  convened  by  the  king 
to  enable  him  to  resist  the  English,  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  procuring  his  assent  to  an  ordinance  for  the  reformation  of 
the  government.  The  plan  of  reformation  consisted  of  twenty-four 
articles.  Four  of  these  related  to  the  state  of  the  coinage,  three  to 
practices  analogous  to  purveyance  in  the  English  government,  eight  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  six  to  the  regulation  of  the  troops,  one  to 
the  right  of  determining  the  public  assessments,  one  to  the  limitation 
of  warrens,  and  one  forbade  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  or  of 
judicature,  or  even  of  the  lords,  to  be  concerned  in  commerce.  But 
in  these  articles  we  discover  no  anxious  attention  to  the  distinct  rights 
of  the  several  classes  of  society.  It  is  not  stipulated,  as  in  the 
English  charter,  that  the  barons  should  allow  to  their  vassals  the  same 
rights  which  were  allowed  to  themselves  by  the  sovereign ;  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  rights  of  cities  and  boroughs ;  no  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  traders ;  no  direct  protection  to  the  lower  orders  of 
freemen  and  to  peasants  :  and  though  numerous  regulations  are  made 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  yet  we  do  not  anywhere 
find  the  important  principle,  that  every  man  should  be  tried  by  his 
peers.  In  the  following  year  the  states  were  again  convened  by  the 
dauphin,  the  king  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy ;  and  in 
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having  neglected  to  regulate  with  precision  the  general 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  to  render  the  oppression  of  an  in- 
dividual a  matter  of  public  concern. 

The  political  constitution  of  England  remained  to  be 
developed.  A  common  council  of  the  realm  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  the  great  charter,  and  to  it  the  imposition  of 
the  public  assessments  is  there  referred.  The  form  of  that 
council  however  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinctly 
determined  ;  and  it  should  probably  be  considered  as  in  a 
transition  from  the  feudal  parliament  established  at  the 
conquest  to  a  more  mixed  assemblage  begun  by  Henry  III., 
and  completed  by  Edward  I.,  which  was  itself  afterwards 
to  be  divided  into  the  distinct  chambers  of  a  modern  par- 
liament. Imperfect  indeed  were  the  beginnings  of  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  and  little  did  they  promise  of 
that  full  maturity,  which  it  afterwards  attained  ;  but,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  changing  condition  of  the  country,  not  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  speculative  interference  of  a  legis- 
lator, it  was  naturally  gradual  in  its  formation,  like  those 
political  changes,  from  which  it  drew  its  origin. 

The  friends  of  liberty  have  been  anxious  to  prove6,  that 
at  least  the  principle  of  representative  legislation  was  co- 
eval with  the  government  of  England,  while  the  advocates 
of  power  have  been  not  less  desirous  of  showing,  that  this 
part  of  the  constitution  was  much  more  recent,  and  even 
tainted  with  the  guilt  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  being  de- 
vised by  him  for  his  support  in  his  usurpation  of  the  royal 
power.  The  minds  of  men  are  now  however  too  well  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  nature  of  political  rights,  to  suffer 

the  year  1357  another  ordinance  was  prepared  for  reforming  the 
abuses  of  the  government.  This  consisted  of  forty-seven  articles ; 
but,  though  so  much  more  detailed  than  the  former,  it  is  not  more 
explicit  in  the  recognition  of  general  rights.  Imperfect  as  it  was,  it 
was  never  executed.  The  dauphin  found  means  to  conciliate  the 
nobles,  and  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  cities ;  all  regard  for  the 
public  good  was  alike  forgotten  by  both  parties  in  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity ;  and  this  very  crisis  became,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Mezeray,  the  epoch  of  the  despotic  power  of  the  sovereign. — Hist,  of 
the  Anc.  Parliaments  of  France  by  Boulainvilliers,  vol.  ii.  letter  9. 

5  A  history  of  this  controversy  is  given  in  Tyrrell's  Bibliotheca 
Politica,  p.  8.  Lond.  1718.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  begun  by 
Polydore  Virgil,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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themselves  to  be  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  of  the  time,  of  an  original,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  have  accordingly  ceased  to  feel  any  more  solicitude 
about  this  other  question  of  our  political  history,  than 
about  that  of  the  conquest  of  the  first  of  our  Norman  so- 
vereigns ;  and  the  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
commons,  though  still  a  most  interesting  and  curious  spe- 
culation, is  now  reduced  to  the  class  of  investigations  of 
political  antiquity.  To  a  philosopher  indeed,  speculating 
on  the  formation  of  the  most  illustrious  constitution  which 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  yet  more  to  a  subject  of 
this  government,  desirous  of  acquiring  from  a  review  of  its 
history  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  nature,  it  is  most  in- 
teresting and  important  to  inquire,  how  far  this  invaluable 
institution  has  been  the  work  of  personal  contingencies, 
how  far  it  has  arisen  from  the  general  operation  of  poli- 
tical principles,  necessarily,  though  gradually,  effecting  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  structure  of  a  social  system. 

Some  writers  have  contended,  that  the  moderns  have  no 
right  to  assume  the  merit  of  introducing  popular  repre- 
sentation into  the  combinations  of  politics,  the  ancients 
having  furnished  examples  of  all  its  varieties6.  But, 
though  elective  assemblies  of  legislators  may  be  found 
among  the  governments  of  antiquity,  probably  no  instances 
can  be  discovered  except  in  federative  associations  of 
states.  The  Amphyctionic  council,  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  Lycian  confederacy,  were  all  of  this  description. 
The  senate  of  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  a  com- 
mittee of  annual  officers,  the  legislative  power  still  residing 
in  the  people  collectively  assembled.  It  seems  indeed  not 
to  have  occurred  to  the  politicians  of  antiquity,  that  an 
elective  legislature  could  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  single  state.  In  a  confederacy  of  several  govern- 
ments there  was  a  manifest  necessity  of  assembling  depu- 

6  Doctor  Gillies  has  maintained  this  opinion  in  his  translation  of 
the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  Lond.,  ]  797.  But 
he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  distinction  between  persons  in- 
vested  with  magistracies,  and  the  representative  members  of  a  public 
council.  Aristotle  speaks  of  meetings  of  magistrates,  as  of  commit- 
tees acting  under  the  control  of  general  assemblies. — Polit.,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  xiv. ;  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv. 
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ties,  who  should  manage  the  interests  of  their  absent  consti- 
tuents. Thus  far  accordingly  the  ancients  had  proceeded, 
but  the  moderns  appear  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
credit  of  applying  the  principle  of  representation  to  the 
concerns  of  one  nation.  However  simple  and  obvious  such 
an  expedient  of  policy  may  now  be  deemed,  the  republic 
of  Rome  was  ruined  chiefly  by  the  want  of  this  con- 
trivance for  reconciling  the  pretensions  of  the  Italians  with 
the  stability  of  the  state.  Among  the  moderns  it  seems  to 
have  owed  its  existence  to  this  peculiarity,  that  deputies 
were  summoned  for  the  single  purpose  of  assenting  to 
taxes. 

That  the  cities  and  towns  should  send  deputies  to  the 
public  councils  was  not  peculiar  to  the  feudal  government 
of  England,  for  they  had  in  various  countries  begun  to  be 
incorporated  about  the  same  time,  and  to  be  consulted 
about  relieving  the  public  necessities.  The  institution  ex- 
clusively characteristic  of  the  English  government  is  that 
of  a  house  of  commons,  comprehending  within  it  repre- 
sentatives of  the  less  considerable  proprietors  of  land,  to- 
gether with  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  and  consequently 
combining  within  itself  all  the  diversified  interests  of  the 
nation,  the  agricultural  not  less  than  the  manufacturing 
and  the  commercial.  If  the  proprietors  of  land  and  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  had  assembled  in  distinct 
houses,  constituting  two  distinct  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, their  contending  interests  would,  as  in  Spain7,  have 
placed  them  in  mutual  opposition,  and  enabled  the  sove- 
reign to  triumph  over  both.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  a 
constitution,  which  divided  the  proprietors  of  land  between 
the  two  houses,  throwing  the  less  considerable  into  a  com- 
bination of  interest  with  the  representatives  of  traders,  and 
thus  precluding  a  collision,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  liberty  of  all.  The  enquiry  to  be  answered 
is,  therefore,  how  it  happened,  that  in  England  an  assem- 
bly of  the  legislature  was  constituted  of  representatives  so 
different,  as  the  knights  of  the  shires  and  the  deputies  of 
towns. 

The  late  professor   Millar  of  Glasgow  has  offered  as  a 

7  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  book  iii. 
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solution8,  that  it  resulted  from  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances, that  the  lesser  barons  declined  in  property  and 
importance  just  at  the  time,  when  the  towns  began  to  be 
considerable,  and  that  the  sovereign  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed so  much  power,  as  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  support  of  the  representative  part  of  the  legislature  to 
control  the  great  barons,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  be  able  to 
depress  both  by  their  mutual  contention.  This  solution 
he  has  endeavoured  to  maintain  by  a  comparison  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  other  feudal  governments  of  Europe ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  showing,  that  a 
similar  combination  of  circumstances  did  not  elsewhere 
occur,  but  to  have  failed  in  not  pointing  out  some  principle 
of  union,  by  which  the  two  classes  of  representatives 
were  amalgamated  into  one  body,  instead  of  giving  their 
votes  in  separate  benches,  as  in  the  diets  of  Germany. 
The  alienation  subsisting  in  those  times,  between  any 
description  of  barons  and  the  deputies  of  towns,  must  have 
been  so  strong,  as  to  require  some  more  efficient  principle 
of  combination  for  bringing  them  together,  than  a  mere 
equality  of  political  importance.  It  seems  probable  indeed 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  England,  another  and 
inferior  class  of  proprietors  of  land  was  represented  in 
parliament  before  the  lesser  barons,  and  that  these  reluc- 
tantly relinquished  the  privilege  of  attending  in  their  own 
right. 

The  great  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  consti- 
tuted in  a  very  popular  manner,  does  not  appear  to  have 
comprehended  many  representative  members 9,  the  expres- 
sion infinita  multitude,  applied  to  these  meetings  by  the  old 
historians,  warranting  the  opinion,  that  the  allodial  proprie- 
tors assembled  in  person,  not  by  representation.  The 
constitution  of  the  national  councils  was  changed  by  the 
conquest,  the  feudal  government  being  then  introduced  in 
all  that  maturity,  which  it  had  shortly  before  attained  in 
France;  and  these  assemblies  began  to  be  composed  of 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  together  with  the  superior 
clergy.  The  number  of  the  persons,  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  them,  was  in  consequence  of  this 

8  Millar's  Histor.  View  of  the  English  Gov.,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  1. 

9  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.,  and  ch.  xv.,  note  34. 
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alteration  considerably  reduced,  the  military  tenants,  who 
held  immediately  of  the  crown,  not  being  quite  seven 
hundred.  An  important  part  of  the  Saxon  government 
however  still  remained  in  the  county-courts 10,  and  the  com- 
bination of  this  remnant  of  popular  administration  of  public 
concerns  with  the  feudal  government  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror,  seems  to  have  been  the  true,  though  remote 
origin,  of  the  representative  part  of  the  English  legislature. 
The  influence  of  the  county-courts  on  the  feudal  govern- 
ment of  England  was  manifested  even  from  its  commence- 
ment, knights  elected  in  these  courts  having  been  even 
from  the  conquest  employed,  either  to  make  reports  to  the 
sovereign  on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country,  or  the  grie- 
vances of  the  people,  or  to  collect  the  taxes  under  the 
inspection  of  the  itinerant  judges11.  These  were  not  mem- 
bers of  parliament ;  but  the  transition  was  easy  and  obvious 
by  which  they  were  introduced  into  the  great  council,  as 
invested  with  the  power  of  granting  money,  and  of  petition- 
ing for  redress.  That  the  representation  of  counties  had 
this  beginning,  instead  of  arising  from  a  distinction  in  the 
mode  of  summoning  the  lesser  barons,  as  directed  in  the 
great  charter,  appears  from  this,  that  a  writ  for  summoning 
representatives  of  counties  two  years  before  that  charter 

10  '  Perhaps,'  says  Hume,  '  this  institution  of  county-courts  in 
England  has  had  greater  effect  on  the  government,  than  has  yet  been 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  historians,  or  traced  by  antiquaries.' — Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  note.  n  William  the  Conqueror,  when 
he  resolved  to  ratify  the  statutes  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  predecessors, 
ordered  twelve  '  noble  and  sage  men'  to  be  chosen  in  each  county, 
who  should  meet  in  his  presence,  and  determine  what  were  the  real 
laws  of  the  kingdom :  the  great  charter  directs,  that  twelve  knights 
should  be  elected  in  the  next  court  of  each  county,  to  enquire  into 
the  '  evil  customs  of  sheriffs,  of  forests  and  foresters,  of  warrens  and 
warreners,  and  of  the  wardens  of  banks  and  their  officers:'  Henry 
III.  in  his  seventh  year  ordered  every  sheriff  to  enquire,  by  means 
of  twelve  lawful  and  discreet  knights,  what  were  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  crown  in  his  shire;  in  his  forty-second  year  he 
appointed  four  knights  in  each  county,  to  enquire  into  all  the  excesses, 
transgressions,  and  injuries,  committed  by  judges,  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
and  all  other  persons,  and  to  make  their  report  to  him  in  council  on 
a  certain  day:'  and  in  the  year  1'220  the  sheriff  was  appointed  the 
collector  of  a  subsidy,  in  conjunction  with  two  knights  to  be  chosen 
in  a  full  court  of  the  county  with  the  consent  of  all  the  suitors. — 
Lingard's  Hist,  of  Eugl.,  voL  iii.  pp.  '221,  222. 
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was  granted 12,  is  still  extant.  It  does  not  indeed  appear 
from  the  writ,  whether  the  representatives  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  counties,  or  nominated  by  the  sheriffs,  and 
therefore  the  commencement  of  the  practice  of  electing 
representatives  has  been  referred  to  a  later  year ;  but  any 
appointment  of  representatives,  however  originally  made, 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  its  origin.  It  moreover  appears 
that  the  lesser  barons  clung  to  the  practice  of  attending 
the  great  council  in  their  own  right,  until  Henry  III.13, 
eleven  years  after  representatives  of  counties  had  been 
formally  introduced  into  the  parliament,  procured  a  law  to 
be  enacted,  which  prohibited  the  attendance  of  every 
baron  not  particularly  summoned.  This  law  indeed  threw 
the  lesser  baronage  into  the  class  of  the  commons,  espe- 
cially when  Edward  I.14  had  confined  the  title  of  baron  to 
those,  whom  the  king  should  have  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ment. By  these  regulations  the  constitution  received 
various  and  important  improvements.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  country  was  added  to  that 
of  the  commons ;  the  lords  were  disencumbered  of  the 
presence  of  those,  who  were  much  their  inferiors  in  indi- 
vidual importance  ;  and  the  crown  acquired  the  prerogative 
of  determining  who  of  the  laity  should  constitute  the  per- 
sonal, as  distinguished  from  the  representative  order,  of 
the  legislature. 

These  considerations  may  furnish  the  solution  of  the 
question  concerning  the  time  15,  when  the  elective  franchise 
was  extended  from  the  lesser  barons  to  the  rear- vassals,  or 
those  who  held  lands  of  the  nobility,  by  showing  that  the 
question  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
origin  of  the  representation  of  counties.  If  that  representa- 
tion were  originally  the  representation  of  the  lesser  barons, 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  such  a  question  might 
properly  be  asked,  because  it  would  in  the  beginning  have 

12  Lingard's  Hist,  of  Engl.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  223,  224.  13  Camden 
gives  this  statement  from  an  ancient  manuscript  now  lost. — Hume, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280.  u  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  Lond.  1762, 
1763.  15  Hume  has  concluded  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  professor  Millar  of 
Glasgow  has  remarked,  that  this  statute  supposes  the  practice  to 
have  already  prevailed,  and  only  regulates  the  elections. — Hist.  View 
of  the  Eng.  Gov.,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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been  of  a  feudal  character ;  but,  taking  its  commencement 
from  the  county-courts  derived  from  the  Saxons,  it  had  no 
concern  with  the  distinction  subsisting  between  different 
descriptions  of  vassals,  and  therefore  could  not  have  re- 
quired that  any  such  regulation  should  ever  have  been 
made.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  no  period 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Saxon  government  of  England, 
the  parliament  was  feudal,  and  the  rear-vassals  were  not 
at  any  time  admitted  to  vote  in  elections  of  representa- 
tives. 

Among  the  principles  of  improvement  in  the  English 
government,  the  extraordinary  harmony  has  been  noticed, 
which  prevailed  between  the  nobles  and  the  commons16. 
In  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  dissensions  of  the  two 
orders  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  destruction  of 
liberty.  The  commons  of  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
had,  from  the  earliest  times,  more  political  importance  than 
those  of  other  countries,  nor  were  they  separated  by  any 
insuperable  barrier  from  the  order  of  nobles,  since  by  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  certain  value,  a  commoner 
became  entitled  to  rank  as  a  thane.  The  two  orders  were 
therefore  by  their  ancient  arrangement  accustomed  to  re- 
gard their  interests  as  connected  together,  and,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  struggle  with  the  royal  power,  were 
well  disposed  to  afford  reciprocal  support.  Nothing  ac- 
cordingly in  the  great  charter  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
English  people,  as  that  it  stipulates  for  the  protection  of 
every  class  of  the  community.  This  kindly  influence  of 
political  sympathy,  though  it  could  not  wholly  suppress 
the  contending  jealousies  of  the  two  orders  of  the  state. 
yet  moderated  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  through  many 
centuries  they  continued  to  act  together  without  any 
violent  collision  ;  nor  did  such  a  collision  occur,  until  the 
great  revolution  of  religion,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
introduced  from  another  origin  a  new  principle  of  political 
action. 

The  period  reviewed  in  the  present  chapter  comprises 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  of  whom  the 
former  appears  to  have  first  introduced  the  representation 

18  Bishop  Elly's  Tracts  on  the  Liberty  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of 
the  Subjects  in  England,  part  ii.  tract  3.  Lond.  1765. 
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of  the  counties,  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  irre- 
gular precedent  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  the  preceding 
reign,  to  have  first  summoned  to  the  parliament  the  depu- 
ties of  boroughs.  Thus  these  two  princes  performed  each 
one  part  of  the  same  great  work,  which  gave  existence  to 
the  representative  portion  of  the  legislature  ;  and  yet  in  the 
whole  series  of  the  English  history  it  would,  be  difficult  to 
discover  two  princes  more  directly  and  strikingly  con- 
trasted. Henry,  incapable  of  conducting  the  government, 
became  unavoidably  the  slave  of  successive  favourites,  and 
an  oppressor  through  the  very  imbecility  of  his  nature : 
Edward,  politic  and  vigorous,  but  too  desirous  of  power  to 
regard  much  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  was  a  patriotic 
sovereign,  because  he  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  see,  that 
the  people  had  learned  to  consider  themselves  with  re- 
spect, and  because  his  foreign  enterprises  could  be  prose- 
cuted only  with  their  assistance.  But,  contrasted  as  they 
were,  their  characters,  each  in  its  own  turn  and  order, 
were  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  liberty  of 
England,  the  weakness  of  Henry  provoking  that  continued 
resistance,  by  which  the  great  charter  of  his  predecessor 
was  effectually  secured  and  established,  and  the  vigorous 
policy  of  Edward  completing  a  system  of  freedom,  which 
had  become  necessary  to  the  enterprises  of  his  ambition. 

Had  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  been  transposed, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  result !  If  Henry  had 
possessed  the  ability  of  his  son  Edward17,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  so  long  a  reign,  the  charter  obtained  at 
Runnemede  might  have  become  entirely  obsolete.  Scarcely 
had  that  charter  been  conceded,  when  it  was  annulled  by 
the  pope,  and  the  people,  driven  to  despair,  invited  the 
son  of  the  king  of  France  to  take  possession  of  the  throne. 
Whether  the  people  had  been  successful,  or  had  failed,  in 
this  violent  measure,  their  liberty  would  probably  have 

17  For  these  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  characters  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  lectures  of 
the  late  doctor  Dabzac,  formerly  professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  with  the  manuscript  of  which  he  has  been  favoured. 
These,  eight  in  number,  were  employed  in  vindicating  the  constitu- 
tion from  the  imputation  of  having  been  the  work  of  successful  re- 
bellion, and  in  collecting  evidences  to  prove,  that  its  principles  are  of 
ancient  inheritance. 
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been  equally  destroyed ;  but  the  critically  fortunate  death 
of  John  opened  their  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  their  enterprise, 
and  they  eagerly  attached  themselves  to  the  child,  who 
succeeded  to  his  rights.     In  the  moment  of  returning  loy- 
alty the  protector,  Pembroke,  found  it  easy  to  secure  their 
allegiance  by  a  charter,  in  which  the  important  clause,  sti- 
pulating that  the  public  supplies  should  be  regulated  by 
the  great  council,  was  reserved  for  future  deliberation18; 
and,  if  the  advantage,  thus  gained  to  the  crown,  had  been 
maintained  and  improved  through  a  long  reign  by  the  abi- 
lity of  Edward,  the  prerogative  would  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  continued  prescription,  and  it  might  since  have 
been  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  students  of  English  history, 
that  liberty  had  been  so  fatally  stifled  in  its  birth.     But 
the  great  Arbiter  of  human  affairs  disposed  the  succession 
in  a  different  and  more  auspicious  order.     Edward  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  until  the  charter  had  been  repeatedly 
confirmed,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  effect  its 
abrogation ;  and  he  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
before  his  accession  how  deeply  it  was  imprinted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation.     That  this  preparation  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  freedom,  will  be  perceived  when 
it  shall  have  been  considered  that  the  aversion,  with  which 
he  regarded  the  charter,  was  notwithstanding  frequently 
apparent ;  and  that,  though  he  confirmed  it,  and  even  re- 
stored the  clause  withheld  by  earl  Pembroke,  he  was  yet 
by  no  means  scrupulous  in  adhering  to  its  stipulations. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  weakness  of  Henry  was 
not  permitted  to  produce  its  effects  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  when  the  distractions,  with  which  that  of 
John  had  been  closed,  had  reduced  the  government  almost 
to  dissolution.  As  Henry  was  but  nine  years  old  at  his 
accession,  the  direction  of  affairs  was  necessarily  intrusted 
to  a  regent ;  and  it  happened  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a 
man  distinguished  by  virtue  and  ability,  was  then  in  such 
a  station,  as  mareschal  of  England,  that  he  became  natu- 
rally the  depository  of  the  royal  power.  The  earl  however 

18  Quia  quaedam  capitula  in  priore  charta  continebautur,  qua 
gravia  et  dubilabilia  videbantur,  scilicet  de  scutagiis. . . .  placuit  su- 
pradictis  prselatis  et  magnatibus  ea  esse  in  respectu,  quousque  plenius 
consilium  habuerimus. — Mag.  Chart.,  1  Hen.  III.,  cap.  61. 
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lived  but  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  and  then  left 
the  kingdom  to  those  renewed  contentions,  which  favoured 
the  introduction  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  into 
the  parliament. 

After  twelve  years  of  discontent  and  turbulence,  in  which 
the  barons  had  induced  the  feeble  monarch  to  dismiss  an 
able  and  patriotic  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  reins  of 
government  were  held  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester 19,  a 
Poitevin  by  birth,  whose  illegal  administration  had  been  a 
cause  of  that  combination  of  the  barons,  which  extorted 
from  the  crown  the  great  charter  of  English  liberty.  This 
man  was  well  fitted  to  provoke  the  struggles,  by  which  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  was  so  much  agitated. 
His  arbitrary  maxims  irritated  the  people,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  foreigners,  great  numbers  of  whom  he  brought 
into  the  service  of  the  king,  as  more  faithful  agents  of  his 
schemes  of  power,  still  more  exasperated  their  resent- 
ment. His  violent  administration  was  indeed  soon  brought 
to  a  period ;  but  the  attachment  to  foreigners,  which  the 
king  had  learned  from  him  to  entertain,  continued  to  in- 
sult the  feelings  of  the  English.  By  other  occurrences 
this  offensive  conduct  was  afterwards  aggravated.  The 
marriage  of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence gave  occasion  to  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  strangers  of  that  country,  on  whom  the  treasures  of 
the  crown  were  lavished ;  and  these  were  followed  by  a 
new  set  of  strangers  from  Gascony,  in  which  country  his 
mother  had  been  married  to  a  second  husband. 

Nor  were  the  foreign  relations  of  this  reign  less  auspi- 
cious to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  this  domestic  discontent. 
The  feeble  and  unsuccessful  exertions,  which  the  king 
made  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  the  protection  or 
augmentation  of  his  continental  dominions,  exposed  his 
weakness,  and  added  to  his  pecuniary  embarrassments : 
the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  court  of  Home  on  the  other 
hand20,  by  which  it  endeavoured  to  render  its  supremacy 
productive,  impoverished  and  incensed  the  nation ;  and 

19  He  had  been  associated  with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  the  latter 
then  chiefly  directed  the  administration,  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

20  Some  of  these  are  strongly  stated  in  a  letter  of  complaint,   ad- 
dressed to  the  pope  in  the  year  1246,  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  and 
the  barons. — Henry,  vol.  viii.  p.  17.  * 
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the  extortions  practised  by  that  court,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  chimerical  project  of  the  conquest  of  Naples21,  com- 
pleted the  disgrace  of  Henry,  and  the  indignation  of  his 
people.  But  among  the  foreign  circumstances,  which  fa- 
voured the  improvement  of  the  English  government,  it 
must  be  particularly  noticed,  that,  when  England  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  usurpation  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  France 
was  governed  by  Louis  IX.,  who,  instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbances  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
agreeably  to  the  ordinary  notion  of  political  wisdom,  la- 
boured with  the  most  disinterested  benevolence  to  recon- 
cile the  claims  of  the  contending  parties22. 

The  struggle  between  Henry  and  his  barons  began  in 
the  year  1244,  or  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign,  to  ap- 
proach towards  its  crisis,  these  having  in  that  year  formed 
a  plan23,  for  depriving  the  king  of  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  intrusting  it  to  four  of  their  own  order  chosen 
by  themselves.  This  plan  was  then  frustrated  by  the  sud- 
den dissolution  of  the  parliament.  It  was  however  resumed 
in  the  year  1258,  when  the  parliament  committed  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester  and  twenty-three  other  barons  an  unlimited 
power  of  reforming  the  government24.  After  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  fought  in  the  year  1264,  the  earl  proceeded  yet 
further  in  his  scheme  of  usurpation,  the  administration 
being  granted  to  himself  and  two  others25,  one  of  whom, 
the  bishop  of  Chi  Chester,  was  wholly  subject  to  his  con- 
trol. Ten  years  before  this  success  of  the  disaffected 
barons,  a  parliament  was  convened,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  we  notice  the  attendance  of  representatives  of  the 
counties26.  Their  introduction  seems  manifestly  the  result 

21  The  Roman  pontiff,  in  prosecution  of  his  hostility  to  the  family 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  made  a  tender  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  to 
Richard,  brother  to  Henry  III.  The  offer,  declined  by  Richard,  was 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  king  for  his  second  son  Edmund.  22  His 
determination  proposed  to  annul  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  which  had 
been  framed  by  the  barons,  as  being  not  only  extorted  and  unconsti- 
tutional, but  also  in  their  own  nature  temporary ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  confirm  the  royal  charters. — Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

23  Henry,  vol.  vii.  p.  16.  **  This  was  afterwards  named  the  mad 
parliament,  from  experience  of  the  confusion  attending  its  measures, 
the  provisions  of  Oxford. — Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  M  Henry,  vol. 

vii.  p.  41.  **  Parl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  55.  The  twelve  knights, 

which  John  consented  to  summon  from  each  county,  that  they 
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of  this  great  struggle  of  the  sovereign  and  the  barons,  and 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  hope,  that  an  assembly  so 
constituted  might  be  found  more  disposed  to  grant  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  king.  The  hope 
was  disappointed,  for  no  money  was  granted  ;  but  from 
that  time  a  precedent  was  established,  which  after  ten  years 
was  regularly  followed  in  the  practice  of  the  government. 
An  experiment  which  had  failed  to  procure  a  supply,  was 
not  repeated  in  a  period  of  public  agitation. 

In  the  contention  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  the  two 
parties  were  supported  by  their  respective  allies,  besides 
the  strength  which  they  possessed  among  their  domestic 
adherents.  The  king  indeed  had  little  domestic  strength, 
until  he  acquired  it  from  the  misconduct  of  his  antagonist ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  assisted  by  the  papal  autho- 
rity, which  was  vigorously  exerted  in  his  favour.  The 
other  party  however,  though  opposed  by  the  papacy,  was 
not  at  variance  with  the  ecclesiastics  of  England,  but  on 
the  contrary  received  from  them  the  most  strenuous  sup- 
port ;  and  it  is  observable  that  in  this  contest,  in  which  was 
made  the  first  direct  appeal  to  the  commons,  was  also  com- 
menced the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  so  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
liberty  of  the  people  proceeded  together27.  The  Roman 
pontiff  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  barons,  who  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  clergy,  had  expelled 
all  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  and  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  English  church.  He  there- 
might  report  the  grievances  to  be  redressed  according  to  the  Great 
Charter,  afford  a  proof,  as  Hume  has  remarked,  that  there  was 
then  no  representative  body,  which  could  furnish  such  a  report.  M. 
Paris  has  characterised  a  parliament,  convened  in  the  year  1246,  as 
generalissimum,  being  composed  of  prelates,  carls,  and  barons. — Ibid., 
p.  46.  Even  the  precedent  established  in  the  year  1254  was  not  imi- 
tated in  the  ten  following  years,  in  which  time  four  parliaments  were 
assembled.  m  M.  Paris  tells  us,  that  in  this  reign  the  reverence 

entertained  for  the  papacy,  was  much  diminished  by  the  oppressions, 
which  were  particularly  exercised  upon  the  English. — Hist.  Mag.  p. 
512.  Lond.,  1640.  Robert  Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he 
found  that  the  bulls,  received  from  Rome,  commanded  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  tore 
them  in  pieces  instead  of  putting  them  in  execution. — Henry,  vol. 
viii.  p.  10.  A  great  part  of  the  popularity  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
founded  on  his  opposition  to  Rome. — Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
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fore  gave  his  protection  to  the  sovereign,  that  he  might  re- 
strain the  inconvenient  spirit  of  independence,  which  actu- 
ated his  subjects ;  and  he  even  refused  his  assent  to  con- 
stitutions28, similar  to  those  pretensions,  for  which  Becket 
had  contended,  lest  he  should  thereby  aggrandise  a  church, 
of  which  he  was  beginning  to  be  jealous.  The  earl  of 
Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  an  hereditary  claim 
to  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  clergy,  being  a  son 
of  that  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  conducted  a  crusade 
against  the  heretics  of  the  south  of  France29 ;  and  so  success- 
fully did  he  assume  and  maintain  the  appearance  of  devotion, 
that,  though  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  he 
was  after  his  death  believed  to  be  a  saint,  and  many  miracles 
were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  But  this  was  a  part 
of  his  domestic  strength,  and  he  also  had,  like  the  king  a 
foreign  ally.  Llewellyn30,  prince  of  Wales,  anxious  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  ambiguous  dependence,  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  English  government,  and  there- 
fore well  pleased  to  inflame  the  civil  dissensions,  by  which 
that  government  was  weakened,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  invaded  England  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the  appointed  signal  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  barons. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  twenty-four  barons,  which 
was  manifestly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power  on  the  ruins  of  royalty,  had  transferred  to  Henry 
much  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  he  was  still  unable  to 
cope  with  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  strengthened 
by  the  forces  of  Wales.  He  was  indeed  compelled  to  take 
the  field  after  some  vain  attempt  to  negotiate,  but  the  bat- 
tle of  Lewes,  fought  in  the  year  1264,  placed  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  antagonist.  This  success  however,  as  it  gave 
occasion  to  even  greater  excesses  of  usurpation,  served  to 
dispose  the  people  yet  more  to  return  to  their  former  loyalty, 
and  the  earl,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  increasing  aliena- 
tion of  the  public  sentiment,  judged  it  expedient  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  popularity,  by  convening  a  parliament  of  a 
more  popular  construction  than  appears  to  have  been 
previously  thought  necessary  to  the  government  of  the 
country. 

28  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.    29  Ibid.,  p.  188.    30  Ibid.,  pp.,  205,  206. 
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Every  shire31,  in  the  following  year,  was  ordered  to  send 
two  knights,  every  city  two  citizens,  and  every  borough 
two  burgesses,  to  represent  them  in  parliament.  This  was 
the  first  occasion,  on  which  representatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs  were  introduced  into  the  public  councils ;  and 
therefore,  but  that  the  instance  must  be  rejected  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  power  'exercised  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  this  should  be  the  epoch  of  the  entire  formation 
of  their  representative  portion.  Nor  was  the  precedent  im- 
mediately followed.  Within  a  few  months  the  earl  perished 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham ;  the  royalists  became  from  that 
time  decidedly  superior  to  their  adversaries ;  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  usurpation  except  its  influtence  on  the  me- 
mories of  the  two  parties.  That  influence  however  ap- 
pears to  have  been  beneficial.  The  adversaries  of  the 
crown  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  excesses  of  popular  in- 
novation, and  the  king  and  his  son  prince  Edward32,  sen- 
sible that  the  barons  of  their  own  party  were  not  less 
jealous  of  their  independence,  than  their  antagonists,  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  conducting  the  government  with  a 
more  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects. 

Henry  held  the  government  seven  years  after  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
who  had  already  established  himself  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  a  display  of  vigour  united  with  moderation. 
The  reign  of  the  new  sovereign,  though  of  a  character  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  was,  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  most  favourable  to  the  temperate 
progress  of  that  spirit  of  freedom,  which  had  been  so  much 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  Henry.  While  his  great 
qualities  imposed  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  ambition  of 
the  barons,  his  enterprising  disposition,  by  engaging  him 
in  difficult  pursuits  of  conquest,  constrained  him  to  make 
concessions  to  the  constitutional  claims  of  his  subjects ; 
and  such  was  the  respect  commanded  by  the  general  dig- 
nity of  his  character,  that  he  could  yield  to  those  claims 
without  impairing  his  own  estimation,  or  the  majesty  of 
his  crown.  The  wishes  of  the  people  were  gratified,  not 
by  the  weakness,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the  sovereign. 
Foreign  conquest  had  captivated  his  mind,  and  he  was 

31  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  33  Hume,  voL  ii.  p.  228. 
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content  to  concede  domestic'  liberty,  as  the  price  of  his 
success. 

The  first  of  the  enterprises  of  Edward  was  the  reduction 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  That  territory  had  borne 
the  same  relation  to  the  earlier  agitations  of  the  English 
government,  which  Scotland  afterwards  bore  to  those  of  a 
later  period.  As  its  utility  in  this  respect  ceased  with  the 
former,  it  was  equally  seasonable,  as  natural,  that  the 
settlement  of  those  agitations  should  react  upon  the  coun- 
try, which  had  been  so  active  in  maintaining  them,  and 
tduce  it  to  an  unequivocal  dependence.  Edward  accord- 
ingly invaded  Wales  about  four  years  after  his  accession33, 
when  the  same  intestine  divisions,  which  had  before  en- 
feebled England,  were  destroying  the  power  of  the  princi- 
pality, and  even  distracting  the  family  of  the  prince.  The 
prudence  of  Edward  gained  a  speedy  and  bloodless  victory 
over  Llewellyn  by  the  sure  operation  of  famine ;  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Welsh  was  followed  by  the  oppressions  of 
the  English,  and  by  a  consequent  insurrection  of  the  van- 
quished people ;  and  a  complete  and  final  conquest  was 
effected  at  the  close  of  the  year  1282,  though  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  was  not  accomplished34,  by  the  extension  of 
the  laws  of  England  to  the  principality  until  the  year  1534. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest,  that  Edward,  in  the 
following  year,  first  assembled  a  parliament35,  agreeably  to 
that  model,  which  had  been  devised  by  the  earl  of  Lei- 

33  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  3<  Perhaps  in  strictness  it  might  be 

said,  that  the  union  was  not  completed  until  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  it  was  only  then  enacted,  that  all  statutes 
should  extend  to  Wales,  whether  specially  included,  or  not.  This 
was  done  by  a  clause  inserted  in  a  window-tax  act. — Harrington  on 
the  Statutes,  p.  160.  35  The  cities  and  boroughs  then  represented 
were  twenty-one. — Parl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  86.  Upon  the  settled  esta- 
blishment of  representation,  in  the  year  1295,  the  boroughs  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  those  of 
Wales,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  about  twelve. — Hist.  View 
of  Engl.  Gov.,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  The  professor  has  noticed  a  curious 
misrepresentation  in  the  history  of  Hume.  The  historian  has  alleged 
that  the  sheriff  of  each  county  had  anciently  a  discretionary  power  of 
omitting  particular  boroughs  in  his  returns,  and  was  not  deprived  of 
this  power  until  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in  proof  of  which  assertion 
he  refers  to  5  Richard  II.,  ch.  iv. ;  whereas  that  statute  proves  the 
contrary,  as  it  directs  that  the  sheriff  shall,  for  such  an  omission,  be 
punished  '  in  the  manner  as  was  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  said 
case  in  times  past.' — Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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cester,  but  had  been  afterwards  neglected.  The  year  1283 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  regular 
completion  of  the  representative  part  of  our  constitution, 
though  the  representatives36  of  cities  and  boroughs  were 
not  again  summoned  to  parliament  until  the  year  1295, 
when  Edward,  already  engaged  in  a  French  war,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  a  Scotish  invasion,  and  actually  embarrassed 
by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh. 

Though  this  prince  was,  in  the  former  instance,  desirous 
of  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mons for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  for 
authorising  the  execution  of  the  Welsh  chieftain,  he  was 
not  then  sufficiently  dependent  on  them,  to  be  induced  to 
shackle  his  own  power,  by  restoring  to  the  people  their 
control  over  the  public  expenditure.  To  this  he  could  be 
compelled  only  by  the  pressure  of  some  very  urgent  diffi- 
culties ;  and  if  the  peace,  which  succeeded  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  had  been  continued  to  the  termination  of  his  reign, 
he  would  probably  never  have  given  to  the  people  that  con- 
firmation of  the  great  charter  nearly  in  its  original  form, 
which  secured  to  them  their  most  valuable  right,  and  ren- 
dered the  popular  construction  of  the  parliament  important 
to  the  public  liberty.  His  ambition,  however,  tempted  by 
that,  which  appeared  a  most  favourable  opportunity,  pro- 
vided in  due  time  the  embarrassments,  which  constrained 
him  to  establish  this  great  principle  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  year  1290  he  was  induced  to  conceive  the  first 
scheme  of  a  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  that  of  the  latter  kingdom  having  devolved  to 
an  infant  female,  between  whom  and  his  son  he  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  conclude  a  marriage.  This  project  was 
speedily  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  young  queen ;  but  it 
served  to  inflame  the  avidity,  which  had  seemed  to  be  so 
near  to  its  gratification.  The  distractions,  which  followed 
in  Scotland,  appeared  to  present  another  opportunity  of 
attaining  the  same  object,  though  in  a  different  manner37. 

38  Hume  has  overlooked  the  parliament  of  the  year  1283,  together 
with  that  other  of  the  year  1254,  and  represented  this  one,  of  the  year 
1295,  as  that  in  which  popular  government  truly  commenced. 

37  He  had  previously  arbitrated  with  credit  between  the  kings  of 
France,  Aragon,  and  Sicily,  in  a  contention  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  seizure  of  Sicily  by  the  king  of  Aragon. 

C   C  2 
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Having  been  chosen  arbitrator  of  the  claims  of  the  can- 
didates38, who  aspired  to  the  vacant  throne,  he  began  with 
obliging  them  to  acknowledge  his  feudal  superiority39;  he 
then  adjudged  the  succession  to  Baliol,  whom  he  proceeded 
to  bind  to  the  strictest  vassalage  ;  and  finally,  in  the  year 
1296,  when  the  Scots  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  de- 
pendence of  their  crown,  waged  war  to  gain  possession  of 
it  for  himself40.  An  accidental  quarrel  among  sailors  hav- 
ing about  this  time  grown  into  a  war  between  England 
and  France,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the  latter 
country  and  Scotland,  and  Edward  found  himself  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  a  powerful  confederacy. 

It  had  been  admitted  by  John  at  Runnemede,  that  no 
tax,  except  in  certain  feudal  cases,  should  be  levied  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The 
stipulation  was,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  reserved 
for  consideration,  and  then  entirely  omitted41 ;  but  it  was 
at  this  time  formally  ratified  by  Edward,  such  taxes  only 
being  excepted  as  had  become  customary.  The  war  with 
the  two  combined  nations  having  been  begun  in  the  year 
1296,  the  great  charter  was  in  this  completed  form  con- 

38  Of  thirteen  claimants,  one  derived  his  right  from  an  usurper, 
six  from  illegitimate  children  of  the  royal  family,  one,  the  king  of 
Norway,  claimed  as  the  heir  of  his  daughter  the  late  queen,  and  two 
from  a  sister  of  a  former  monarch.  The  competition  lay  among  the 
descendants  of  a  brother  of  that  former  monarch,  and  of  these  be- 
tween Baliol  the  great-grandson  by  the  eldest  daughter,  and  Bruce, 
the  grandson  by  the  second.  39  It  appears  to  have  been  proved 

by  doctor  Lingard,  that  the  Scotish  kings  had  been  repeatedly  com- 
pelled to  own  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  English  crown  for  their 
kingdom,  and  not,  as  has  been  urged,  merely  for  lands  in  England. 
But,  since  this  homage  was  relinquished  by  Richard  I.,  Edward 
appears  to  have  acted  without  right.  Dr.  Lingard  refers  the  relin- 
quishment  only  to  the  last  act  of  homage  performed  to  Henry  II. — 
Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  275,  note  31.  40  Hume, 

vol.  ii.  p.  271.  41  In  the  petition  of  right  presented  to  Charles  I., 
a  statute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo,  which  is  referred  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  this  prince,  was  pleaded  by  the  lords  and  commons ; 
and,  as  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  petition,  it  must  be  considered 
as  having  since  that  time  the  authority  of  law.  But  Blackstone  has 
assigned  decisive  reasons  to  prove,  that  it  cannot  be  placed  so  late  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  ;  and  has  shown  it  to  be  most  probably  a  Latin 
abstract,  and  not  an  exact  one,  of  this  confirmation  of  the  charters, 
passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  same  reign,  the  original  of 
•which  is  in  old  French. 
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firmed  in  the  year  1297,  and  afterwards  in  the  years  1299, 
1300,  and  130 142,  new  devices  being  employed  on  each 
successive  occasion  for  rendering  it  more  public  and  more 
sacred. 

Though  the  Scotish,  like  the  Welsh  war,  was  eventually 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  English  constitution, 
its  direct  consequence  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other  enterprise,  Wales  having  been  effectually  reduced  to 
obedience,  whereas  the  war  of  Scotland  was  the  origin  of 
a  lasting  alienation43.  Before  the  ambitious  project  of  this 
prince  the  greatest  harmony  had  subsisted  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  had,  in  the 
year  1221,  espoused  a  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England; 
and  his  son  and  successor  Alexander  III.  married  also,  in 
the  year  1251,  a  daughter  of  the  same  prince.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  alliances  a  very  friendly  intercourse  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  courts ;  the  Scotish  monarchs 
visited  England44,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Scotish 
troops  supported  Henry  against  the  barons  in  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  of  Lewes.  If  Edward,  when  the  disposal  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland  was  submitted  to  his  arbitration, 
had  acted  with  the  fairness,  which  seems  to  have  been 
expected,  a  powerful  English  interest  might  then  have 
been  established  in  Scotland,  and  some  fortunate  occasion 
might  soon  have  given  being  to  such  a  union,  as  had  been 
prevented  by  the  death  of  the  young  queen.  The  eager 
and  violent  ambition  of  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  converted 
all  the  advantages  of  such  an  opportunity  into  an  occasion 
of  alienation,  resentment,  and  hatred,  and  threw  off  for 
three  centuries  from  the  English  connexion  a  country, 
which  had  recently  consented  to  an  arrangement,  directly 
tending  to  bring  the  two  countries  under  a  common  sove- 
reign. The  influence  of  the  distinctness  of  Wales  had 
ceased  to  be  important ;  that  of  the  distinctness  of  Scot- 
land appears  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  clergy  have  been  described  as  much  alienated  from 
the  see  of  Rome  by  the  oppressiveness  of  its  exactions  ; 
it  remained  that  they  should  be  so  restrained,  as  not  to 

42  Henry,  vol.  viii.  p.  123.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  76.  «  Ibid., 
p.  64. 
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become  independent  of  the  state,  and  this  was  the  care 
both  of  Henry  and  of  Edward.  For  maintaining  the  number 
of  knight's-fees,  and  preserving  to  superiors  the  profits  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  an  ordinance  of  mortmain*6  was  issued 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  or  one  forbidding  the 
acquisition  of  lands  to  a  body,  by  which  they  could  not 
afterwards  be  alienated.  This,  which  had  been  limited  to 
religious  houses,  was  extended  to  the  secular  clergy  by  a 
statute  enacted  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  I.  The 
latter  prince  also  contrived  means  to  force  the  clergy  to 
furnish  the  supplies,  which  he  required,  .excluding  them 
from  the  protection  of  that  government,  which  they  refused 
to  support.  By  this  decisive  conduct  he  not  only  overcame 
the  resistance  of  the  clergy,  but  also  taught  the  people, 
who  were  his  instruments,  to  renounce  their  excessive 
reverence  for  those,  by  whom  they  had  long  been  guided. 
Edward  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  while  he  secured 
the  dependence  of  the  church,  added  strength  to  the  aris- 
tocracy by  consenting  to  a  statute46,  which  enabled  the 
nobles  to  entail  their  estates  upon  their  posterities.  So 
many  causes  had  co-operated  to  break  down  the  great  pro- 
perties, which  after  the  conquest  had  been  vested  in  the 
barons,  the  forfeitures  in  public  disturbances,  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  crusades,  the  divisions  of  property  among 
female  inheritors,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  these  the 
increasing  habits  of  expensive  living,  that  the  nobles  in 
this  reign  had  become  alarmed,  lest  all  the  considerable 
families  should  be  ruined,  and  extorted  from  the  king  his 
assent  to  a  measure  of  protection.  It  was  however  in  a 
great  degree  evaded  about  two  centuries  afterwards  ;  and  in 
that  interval,  in  which  the  commons  had  not  yet  acquired 
much  influence  in  the  government,  the  maintenance  of  the 

M  Burne's  Eccles.  Law,  art.  Mortmain.  **  The  thirteenth  of 
Edward  I.  '  The  perpetuities  established  by  this  statute,'  says  judge 
Harrington,  '  in  process  of  time  had  so  much  contributed  to  the 
'  increase  of  power  in  the  barons,  that  about  two  centuries  after- 
1  wards,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  evaded,  by  the  invention  of  what  is 
'  called  a  common  recovery :  it  was  impossible  for  the  crown  to  procure 
*  a  repeal  of  this  law  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  therefore  the  judges 
'  had  probably  an  intimation,  that  they  must  by  astutia,  as  it  is 
'  called,  render  a  statute  of  no  effect,  which  the  king  could  not  extort 
'  an  alteration  of,  from  one  part  of  the  legislature.' — Observ.  on  the 
more  Anc.  Stat.  p.  131. 
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aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  necessary 
for  balancing  the  power  of  the  crown. 

The  legislative  improvements  of  the  reign  of  this  prince 
have  procured  for  him  from  lord  Coke "  the  honourable 
title  of  the  English  Justinian.  He  was  not  indeed  disposed 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  liberties  of  his  people,  and 
required  to  be  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
their  support ;  but  he  was  well  inclined  to  maintain  among 
them  the  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  careful  to 
establish  the  regulations,  by  which  it  might  be  most  effec- 
tually secured.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  accordingly  borne 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  part  of  his 
government.  The  laws  of  England48,  says  he,  did  never 
in  any  one  age  receive  so  great  and  sudden  an  advance- 
ment ;  nor  have  all  the  ages  since  his  time  done  so  much 
for  the  due  establishment  of  the  distributive  justice  of  the 
kingdom,  as  was  effected  within  the  period  of  his  reign : 
and  he  regards  the  state,  in  which  this  prince  left  the  law, 
as  the  standard  from  which  a  just  opinion  might  best  be 
formed  of  its  true  nature  and  character. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  those  two  reigns  it  may  be 
useful  to  remark,  that  they  form  the  epoch  of  the  modern 
system  of  taxation,  not  less  than  of  the  popular  part  of 
the  constitution.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  occa- 
sional resources  of  the  government  had  consisted  in  scu- 
tages  and  other  aids 49,  which  were  collected  in  an  arbitrary 
manner.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  of  John  the  great 
charter  had  ordained,  that  all  scutages  and  other  aids,  except 
in  certain  feudal  cases,  should  be  levied  by  the  great 

47  Judge  Harrington  conjectures,  that  he  was  honoured  with  this 
appellation  chiefly  on  account  of  that  collection  of  laws  generally 
called  Westminster  II. — Ibid.,  p.  127.  48  Hist,  of  the  Common 
Law,  ch.  vii.  Of  the  composition  of  that  system  of  law,  which  has 
been  indebted  to  Edward  for  so  much  of  its  improvement,  Mr.  Wood- 
deson  has  given  the  following  account  in  his  Elements  of  Jurispru- 
dence, p.  147. — Dubl.  1792.  'The  frame  of  our  whole  constitution, 
'  the  trial  by  jury,  and  many  received  doctrines  respecting  crimes  and 
'  punishments,  may  be  considered  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  original ;  much 
'  of  the  law  concerning  landed  estates  depends  on  feudal  principles ; 
'  and  in  contracts  affecting  personal  property  even  our  legal  judica- 
'  lures  (as  distinguished  from  those  of  equity)  have  been  long  ac- 
'  quainted  with  the  use  of  the  Roman  institutions.'  49  Parl.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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council ;  but  two  reigns  were  still  necessary  for  rendering 
the  ordinance  operative  and  permanent.  To  give  it  this 
efficacy50  the  wasteful  profusion  of  Henry  and  the  enter- 
prising and  splendid  policy  of  Edward  equally  contributed. 
Both  princes,  though  by  very  different  causes,  were  driven 
to  the  people  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities ;  and  there- 
fore both  found  themselves  compelled  to  reinforce  the 
public  councils  with  the  representatives  of  inferior  orders 
of  society.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  interchange  of  taxa- 
tion for  political  rights  were  the  salutary  circulation  of 
power  through  the  organs  of  the  constitution.  Property 
is  power,  by  whomsoever  it  is  held.  If  the  government 
possesses  adequate  resources  independent  of  popular  con- 
tribution, it  is  necessarily  despotic ;  if  it  is  supported 
by  taxation,  the  people  must  be  free,  unless  the  constitu- 
tion should  have  provided  no  organ,  through  which  the 
circulation  of  power  might  be  regularly  performed.  The 
former  government  of  France  depended  on  taxation,  and 
yet  was  not  free ;  but  the  constitution  was  defective,  and 
even  obstructed  the  circulation  of  power  by  the  privileges 
of  a  very  numerous  nobility.  Its  embarrassments  accord- 
ingly ended  in  revolution.  In  the  English  government, 
the  substitution  of  scutages  for  military  service  had  de- 
stroyed the  exemption  of  the  nobles ;  taxation  therefore 
extended  itself  freely  through  all  the  orders  of  the  com- 
munity without  any  exception ;  and  all  found  themselves 
united  in  one  common  interest,  in  which  their  own  was 
connected  with  the  public  welfare. 

60  He  reduced  to  60,000  marks  the  income  of  the  crown,  which  to 
William  the  Conqueror  had  been  400,000  pounds. — Sinclair's  Hist  of 
the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  Lond.,  1803.  M.  Paris  says,  that  he 
owed  so  much  money,  and  to  so  many  people,  for  even  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  that  he  could  scarcely  venture  to  appear  in  public. 
— Parl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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beautifully  coloured  Plates,  highly-finished,  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.   (Pub.  at  122. 12».),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  82. 8s.  1830 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely-coloured  volume  of  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY. 

Being  the  complete  History  and  Practice  of  the  Art;  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes; 
tormmg  a  complete  Manual  for  the  Bowman.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  39  beautiful  Line  Engravings, 
exquisitely  finished,  by  ENGLBHEABT,  FOBTBUBY,  &c,  after  Designs  by  STBFHANOFF,  (pub.  at 
12.  lls.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  10s.  M. 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK, 

On  60  Sheets,  containing  upwards  of  1000  Comic  Subjects  after  SETMOUE,  CBUIKSHANK,  PHIZ, 
and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  folio,  (pub.  at  22.  2s.),  cloth,  gilt,  15s. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  containing 
numerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series ;  Illustra- 
tions of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft ;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictionary ;  ScencJ 
in  London;  Sayings  and  Doings,  &c.;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proverbs,  &c.  As  e. 
large  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young  artist  it  would  be 
found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies ;  and  to  the  family  circle  a  constant  source  of  unex- 
ceptionable amusement. 


CATALOGUE  Ol«'   NKW   ItOOKS 


HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF. 

153  fine  Plates  (including  the  two  well-known  "suppressed  Plates  "),  with  elaborate  Letter-press 
Descriptions,  by  J.  NICHOLS.  Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  50J.),  half-bouud  Diorocco,  gilt  back  and  edges, 
with  a  secret  pocket  for  suppressed  plates,  /<•  7>.  1*22 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

A  Series  of  SO  exquisitely  beautiful  Portraits,  engraved  by  BARTOLOZZI,  COOPRE,  and  others,  in 
imitation  of  the  original  Drawings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical 
and  Biographical  Letter-press  by  EDMUND  LODGE,  ESQ.  Published  by  JOHN  CHAMBBRLAINE. 
Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  15/.  15s.),  half-bound  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  51. 15».  Gd.  1*1:! 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL:  Edited  by  EDWARD  JESSB,  Esq. ; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Anscling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  Riven,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
and  Anglins  of  every  Descr  ption.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  are 
highly-nnisiieil  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  on  Wood. 
STO,  elegant,  in  gilt  clotli,  12s.  1348 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  beautifully-engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  Habits  and  Dresses.  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  30  additional 
Plates,  boards,  reduced  to  «.  5s. 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR, 

AsaMKANS  of  ABT,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Experience  of  Professors  to  the  Practice  of 
Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  8s. 

Inthisablevolume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters  worked. 
It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water-colour 
drawing. 

HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  Plates,  (pub.  at  2(.  2s.),  half  morocco,  II.  4». 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to,  21  Plates,  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14«.  1841 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to,  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14*. 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE; 

OR,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GARDENERS'  HOUSES,  &c.,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE. 
12  Plates,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  1(.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14». 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Science  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing.  ByTHEOPHinis  SOUTH,  GENT. 
(En.  CUITTY,  BARRISTER).  With  23  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  by  COOPER, 
NEWTON,  FIELDING,  LEH,  and  others.  8vo,  (nub.  at  U.  11«.  6d.),  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  ISA'a 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  BARTOI.OZZI,  aftcrthe  original  Pictures  and  Drawings 
Of  GUKKCINO,  MICHAEL  ASGELO,  DOMEMCHIKO,  ANHIDALE,  LUDOVICO,  and  AGOSTINO  CA- 
HACCI,  PIETRO  DA  CoBTONA,  CARLO  MARATTi,  and  others,  iu  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty. 
Imperial  4to,  (pub.  at  10?.  10s.),  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  31.  3».  1842 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  CALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
resting Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  hi.  5s.  1843 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly-interesting  Views  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descriptive  Letter-press.  Im- 
perial folio,  half-bound  morocco,  si.  6s.  1844 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  CALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS. 

To  Illustrate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.  Imp.  folio.  30  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Ilcraains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  descriptive  Letter 
Press,  (pub.  at  5/.  5s.)  half  morocco,  3?.  13s.  6d.  1840 

The  same,  the  30  Plates  Coloured  like  Drawings,  half  bound  morocco,  SI.  So.  1846 

But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON. 

6  vols.  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols.  imperial  8vo.,  illustrated  by  650  Wood  Engravings,  (pub. 
at  31. 3».),  cloth  gilt,  It  18».  1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKIIMSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA; 

OR,  GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious 
Architectural  Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  t.p..  Monasteries, 
Churches,  Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amuse- 
ments, Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols.  impl.  4to,  containing  20J  Copper-plate  Engravings, 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press,  (pub.  at  26?.  5s.),  half-bound  morocco,  5(.  fn.  1310-25 


PUBLISHED   OR  SOLD   BY   II.  G.  BOUN. 


LYSONS'  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  ; 

Being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Villages  and  Hamlets  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  5  vols.  4to,  Plates,  (pub.  at  101.  10s.),  clotli,  22.  1'Js. 
The  same,  large  paper,  a  vols.  royal  4to.,  (pub.  at  152.  las.),  cloth,  31.  3l. 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Period,  from  Tapestry,  MSS.,  &c.    Royal  4to,  61  Plates,  beau- 
tifully Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  cloth,  silt,  22.  12s.  6d.  1842 

MEYRICK'S    PAINTED    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF  ANCIENT  ARMS    AND    AR- 


MOUR, a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reixn  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  Glossary,  &c.  by  SIR  SAMUBI, 
KHSH  MBYRICK,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 
throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Friends, 
(ALBERT  WAY,  &C.1  3  vols.  imperial  <U<-,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plate«,  splendidly  illumi- 
nated, mostly  in  sola  and  silver,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens  existing  in  England; 
also  a  new  Plate  of  the  Tournament  oi  Locks  and  Keys,  (pub.  at  212.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  UK.  10s.  1844 

Sir  WALTER  SCOTT  justly  describes  this  collection  as  "THB  INCOMPARABLE  ARMOUBY."  — 
Edinburgh  Review. 

MILLINCEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS; 

Comprising  Tainted  Greek  Va?es,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas-  Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian 
Art.  62  large  and  beautiful  Engravings,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  impe- 
rial 4to,  (pub.  at  82.  9*.),  half  morocco,  42.  14s.  W.  1822 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE   VASES,  CANDELABRA,   LAMPS,  TRIPODS,   PATER/E. 

Tazzas,  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi,  Cippi;  ani 
other  Ornaments,  1/0  Plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press,  by  HOPE,  small 
8ro.,  (pub.  at  32.  3s.),  cloth,  12.  as.  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN  ; 

Representing,  in  100  very  highly  finished  line  Engravings,  by  LR  KEUX,  FISDEN,  LAHnsEKR. 
G.  COOKK,  &c.,  the  most  remarkable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings,  and 
Mosaics  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  magnificent  Palace 
of  Alhambra;  the  celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova  ;  the  Royal  Villa  of  GeneralilTe  ;  and 
the  Casa  de  Carbon  :  accompanied  by  Letter-  press  Descriptions,  in  1  vol.  atlas  folio,  original  and 
brilliant  impressions  of  the  Plates,  (pub.  at  422.),  half  morocco,  122.  12s.  1813 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH-  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL, 

Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Views  of  the  ;  with  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  ?1  fine  Copper  Plates,  er.- 
graved  by  LOWBY,  (pub.  at  62.  6s.),  half  morocco,  22.  8s.  1794 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which  have 
been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services;  together  with  a  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols.  imperial  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous  fine 
Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  &c.,  and  many  large  Plates, 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  full-length  Portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub.  at  142.  14s.  ),  cloth,  with 
morocco  backs,  52.  15s.  Sd.  *»*  Complete  to  1847 

the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  coloured  but  not  illuminated,  and  without  the  extra 


portraits,  4  vols.  royal  4to,  cloth,  o/.  13*.G<2. 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  History  of  the  British  Orders  of 
Knighthood ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  mo»t  elaborately  prepared  and  splendidly  printed  works  that  ever 
issued  from  the  press.  The  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information,  and 
to  have  exhausted  them,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry.  The 
Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  subject;  at,  of 
course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have  been 
combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  almost  rivalling 
that  of  the  monastic  illuminations.  Such  a  book  is  sure  of  a  place  in  every  great  library.  It  con- 
tains matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our  specimen  to 
excite  their  curiosity."— Quarterly  Review. 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

3  vols. 8vo,  Fourth  Edition,  218  Plates  by  LOWKY,  (pub.  at  32.3s.).  cloth,  12. 10s.  1841 

For  classical  Architecture  ihe  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useful  Guide  to  the  Student, 
and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared  it  to  be  "  not 
only  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  JEWS. 
By  JOHN  KITTO,  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  2  vols.  super  royal  8vo,  with  above  500  fine  Wood- 
cuts (pub.  at  12. 15s.),  cloth  Kilt,  12.  5s. 

A  work  which  no  family  should  be  without.  It  will  interest  the  child,  and  instruct  the  philo- 
sopher. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK. 

THE  GREAT ;  includine  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  F»ASCH  KHOLHB. 
Illustrated  by  AIIULPU  MEJIZEL.  Boj'al  8vo  with  above  500  Woodcuts  (pub.  It  11.  St.),  cloth 
gilt,  12«.  lS4b 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

from  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  G.  M. 
Buss  KY  and  T.  GASFKY.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beauti'ul  Engraving* 
on  wood  (pub.  at  2i. 16«.),  cloth  gilt,  II.  5«.  1*13 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

By  G.  M.  BOSSEI.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo,  illustrated  by  nearly  600  beautiful  Engravings  by  HOBACB 
VSBNKT  (pub.  at  2i.  2».),  gilt  cloth,  II.  Is.  -j'A»«a«,  1840 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES. 

Containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Winning  Horses  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes  during 
the  last  Thirteen  Years ;  and  a  History  of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  WILDUAKZ 
(Geo.  Tattersall,  Esq.).  Royal  8vo,  containing  75  beautiful  Engravings  of  Horses,  after  Pictures 
by  COOPER,  HERRING,  HANCOCK,  ALKEK,  &c.  Al.-o,  full-length  characteristic  Portraits  of 
celebrated  living  Sportsmen  ("Cracks  of  the  Day")  by  SXTMOUB  (pub.  at  2J.  2a.),  sci. -let  cloth, 
gilt,  18s. 

PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES, 

In  its  Western  Course  j  including  particular  Descriptions  of  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Hampton 
Court.  By  JOHN  FISHKR  MURRAY.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  very  highly-finished  Wood 
Engravings  by  OIIKIX  SMITU,  BRANSTO*.  LANUEI.LD,  LINTON,  and  other  eminent  artists;  to 
which  are  added  several  beautiful  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  Engravings  by  COOKS  and  other* 
One  large  handsome  volume,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  1(.  5«.),  gilt  cloth,  10».  64.  1845 

The  most  beautiful  volume  of  Topographical  Lignographs  ever  produced. 

PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME, 

Including  his  Carnival,  Banditti,  &c.,  37  Plates,  imperial  4to.  half-bound  morocco,  15* 

Itcme,  1340 
PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE 

in  Scenery  and  Landscape  Gardening ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Taste,  and  much  additional 
matter.  By  Sir  THOMAS  DICK  LIUDKR,  Bart.  Svo,  with  60  beautiful  Wood  Engravinfs  by 
MONTAGU  STANLEY  (pub.  at  II.  Is.',  gilt  cloth,  l.s.  1SH2 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME; 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and  Symbol- 
ical Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Design  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly  80  Plates, 
splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Royal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  edges  gilt,  Tl,  7«. 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  CABLES, 

selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in  England  and  Normandy.    Royal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  11. 1«. 

is™ 
PUCIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

selected  from  Ancient  Edifices  in  England ;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  a- 
large,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  225  Engravings  by  LE  Kxux. 
3  vols.  4to  (pub.  at  12J.  12«.),  cloth,  -,l.  17».  6d.  183» 

PUCIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS. 

90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  HARDIKG  and  others.  Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  3J.  3».  IS*) 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING, 

For  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  royal  8vo.,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  &c, 
(pub.  at  H.  8s.),  cloth  gilt,  io«.  Gd.  1839 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS. 

300  beautiful  Engravings  (comprising  nearly  400  subiects)  after  this  delightful  painter,  engraved 
on  Steel  by  S.  W.  Reynolds.  3  vols.  folio  (pub.  at  36i.)  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12(.  12«. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS. 

Comprising  his  Discourses,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Paint- 
ing; his  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting,  with  Notes.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  Remarks  illustrative 
of  his  Principles  and  Practice,  by  BBECIIKI.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub. 
at  18s.),  gilt  cloth,  10».  184S 

••  His  admirable  Discourses  contain  such  a  body  of  just  criticism,  clothed  in  such  perspicuous, 
elegant,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  assert,  that  they  will  last  at 
long  as  the  English  tongue,  and  contribute,  not  less  than  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  to  rend* 
his  name  immortal." — Northcotc. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE  ; 

Being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  Estimate*.  Fourth,  greatly 
improved,  Edition.  Royal  4to  (pub.  at  4(.  4s.),  half  morocco,  21.  &». 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAS. 

56  Plates  by  HAHDINO  and  ALLOM.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  21.  2i. 


PUBLISHED   OR  SOLD   BY  H.  G.  BOHX. 


ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS. 

96  Plates  (pub.  at  42.  4«.),  halt  morocco,  21.  5». 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

56  Plates  (pub.  at  22.  2«.),  half  morocco,  11.  U«.  6<t. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES. 

4S  Plates  (pub.  at  22.  2».  )  ,  half  morocco.  It.  1  Is.  6d.  ^ 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  additional  Plate.    41  Plates  (pub.  at  It.  16».),  half  bound  uniform.  It.  4t. 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO; 

A  Series  of  96  GRAPHIC  ILLUSTBATIOXS,  after  Designs  by  the  most  eminent  British  Artists, 
including  Smirke,  Stothard,  Stephanoff,  Cooper,  Westell,  Hilton,  Leslie,  Briggs,  Corbould,  Clint, 
&c.,  beautifully  engraved  by  Heath,  Greatbach,  Kobinson,  Pye,  Finden,  Englehart,  Armstrong, 
Rolls,  and  others,  (pub.  at  St.  8».),  in  a  case,  with  leather  back,  imperial  8vo.,  It.  1*. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDCENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE, 

AA'ith  Candelabra  and  interior  Decoration,  60  Plates,  royal  4to.,  (pub.  at  31.  3».,1,  half-bound,  uncut, 

12.  1U.  6d.  1833 

The  same,  large  paper,  impl.  4to.,  the  Plates  coloured,  (pub.  at  61.  6s.),  half-bound,  uncut,  St.  S», 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL, 

Its  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  iu  a  series  of  20  highly  finished  Line  Engravings, 
imperial  folio,  (pub.  at  32.  3s.),  half  morocco,  uncut,  II.  16s.  1530 


SMITH'S  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

Consisting  of  Fac-similes  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Events  and 
interesting  Localities,  Engravings  of  Old  Houses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities, 
&c.  &c.  ;  containing  100  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  letter-press.  In  1  volume  4to, 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  3t.  1840 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  highly  finished  Line  Engravings,  representing  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  In 
all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  JOHN  SCOTT,  from  original  paintings  by  Reinagle, 
Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Author 
of  the  "  British  Field  Sports,"  4to.,  with  37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by 
Burnett  and  others,  (pub.  at  22.  12*.  6rf.),  cloth  gilt,  12.  1«. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

147  beautifully  finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  KEMPB.  lolio 
(pub.  at  192.),  half  morocco,  82.  8s. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  SCOTICA; 

Or,  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees  distinguished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising 
50  very  large  and  highly-finished  painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  92.  9».),  half  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  42.  10».  1S26 

STRUTT'S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  with  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  with  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  PLASCHS',  ESQ.,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  royal  4to,  153  Plates,  cloth,  42.  4». 
The  Plates  coloured,  /(.  7s.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and  opaque  colours, 
in  the  Missal  style,  202.  1842 

STRUTT'S  REGAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Containing  the  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  the  English  Monarchs  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  eminent 
under  their  several  lleig-ns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  K.  PLANCHI',  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  22.  2».  The  Plates  coloured,  42.  4s.  Splendidly  illuminated,  uniform 
with  the  Dresses,  122.  12».  1842 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  -It.  4».),  boards  leather  back, 
12.  11s.  6d. 


TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

2  vols.  post  Svo,  AA'oodcuts  (pub.  at  12.  Is.),  cloth,  ;«.  fid.  1841 

"  The  best  view  of  the  state  of  modern  ait."—  United  Statei  Caatte. 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJAST'HAN  ; 

OR,  THE  CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA.  (COMMONLY 
CALLED  RAJPOOTANA).  By  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  TOD,  many  years  resident  in  Rajpootana  ai 
Political  Agent.  2  vols.  imperial  4to,  embellished  with  above  50  extremely  beautiful  line  Engrav- 
ings by  FUIDB!»,  and  capital  large  folding  maps,  (pub.  at  92.  9».),  cloth,  Qt.fo.  1S29-3J 
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WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN. 

Preceded  by  a  critical  View  of  the  general  Hypotheses  respecting  Beauty,  by  LBONABDO  n\ 
VINCI,  MKNSS,  WINCKELMANN,  HUME,  HOGABTII,  BUKKX,  KNIGHT,  ALISON,  and  others.  New 
Edition  royal  8vo,  illustrated  by  22  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life  by  11.  How*»n, 
by  GAUCI  and  LANS  (pub.  at  2f.  2s.).  gilt  cloth,  11.  It. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS, 

ILLUSTRATED  EDiifoN,  complete,  with  indexes  of  "  Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  if 
Scriptures,  8vo.,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beautiful  type,  embellished  with  24  beautiful  WocJ 
Cuts  by  Martin,  Westall,  and  others,  (pub.  at  II. !«.),  gut  cloth,  7s.  Sd. 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

Complcle;  containing  both  the  Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  Tols. Svo,  handsoiuL : y 
printed,  embellished  with  52  beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists,  (pub.  at  lf.4«.),  cloth 
boards,  elegantly  gilt,  14s. 

WICHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

A  Romance  of  Art  and  History.  Imperial  Svo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts, (pub.  at  21. 12*.  M.),  cloth,  II.  5«. 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR 

Of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  24  fine  Plates  by  LB  KBUX,  &c.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  If.  IS*. ) , 
half  morocco,  11.4s. 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS, 

12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  in  a  handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  lif.  12t.),impe 
rial  folio,  5f.  5«. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE, 

64  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  MILLER,  HOBSBCRGH,  and  others.  2  vols. imperial  Svo,  (pub. 
at  fif.  6».),  half  bound  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  2f.  12».  6d. 

WOOD'S    ARCHITECTURAL    ANTIQUITIES    AND    RUINS     OF     PALMYRA 

AND  BALBEC.  2  vols.  in  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper  elate  Engravings,  some 
very  large  and  folding,  (pub.at  7f.7»-),  half  morocco,  uncut,  3f.  13».  M. 


jBtatutal  ^istoti),  apiculture, 


ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS, 

With  Scientific  Descriptions.    6  vols.  royal  Svo,  with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at 
15J.),  cloth,  gilt,  7f.  10».  1845 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA; 

OR,  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    2vols.8no,  illuv 
tratcd  by  upwards  of  200  Coloured  Figures  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  31. 3«.),  cloth,  If.  16». 

BAUER  AND  HOOKER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

In  which  the  characters  of  each  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series  ol 
magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly  finished  in  Colours.    Imperial  Svo,  Plates,  6f.      1838-42 

BEECHEY. -BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 


EEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 

Compiled  from  the  Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  BEKCHEY  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen 
who  accompanied  the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  RICHABDSON  ;  Ornithology,  by  N.  A. 
VIQOBS,  ESQ.;  Fishes,  by  G.  T.  LAY,  ESQ.,  and  E.  T.  BBNPBTT,  ESQ.;  Crustacea,  by  RICHAHD 
OWXN,  ESQ.;  Reptiles,  by  JOHN  EDWARD  GRIT,  ESQ.;  Shells,  by  W.  SOWKRBY,  ESQ.  ;  and 
Geology,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BUCKLAND.  4to,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred 
Figures,  beautifully  coloured  by  SOWBBBT,  (pub.  at  of.  5s.),  cloth,  3f.  13s.  6d. 

BOLTON'S    NATURAL  HISTORY  OF   BRITISH    SONG   BIRDS. 

Illustrated  with  Figures,  the  size  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  in  their  most  Natu- 
ral Attitudes ;  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.  &c.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  very  considerably  augmented,  2  vols.  in  1,  medium  4to,  containing  80  beautifully 
coloured  plates  (mib.  at  8f.  8s.),  hall-bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  3f.  3t.  1845 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD   BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  ;  with  Figures,  Descriptions,  and  Localities  of  all  the 
Species.  Royal  8vo,  containing  on  27  large  Plates,  330  Figures  of  all  the  known  British  Species, 
in  their  full  Size,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature,  (pub.  at  Ids.),  cloth,  10s.  6d.  1845 

CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS; 

Kevised  and  Improved  by  GKOKGE  GRATKK,  extended  and  continued  by  Sir  W.  JACKSOU 
HOOKKB;  comprising  the  History  of  Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the 
Drawings  made  by  SYDBXHAM  EDWARDS  and  LINDLBT.  b  vols.  royal  folio  (or  109  parts),  con- 
fining 647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  full  natural  size  of  each  Plant,  with  magnified  Dissections  of 
:be  Parts  of  Fructification,  &c.,  all  beautifully  coloured,  (pub.  at  8/2  4s.  in  parts),  half  bound 
morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  302.  ISi.i 

JENNY— MONOCRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNIA,  OR  BRITISH 
SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion), 8vo,  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnified 
figures,  cloth,  12. 11s.  6d.  1842 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY    OF  THE   INSECTS   OF  INDIA. 

Enlarged,  by  J.  O.  WBSTWOOD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  4to.  with  58  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exqui- 
sitely coloured  figures  (pub.  at  62. 6d.),  cloth,  gilt,  reduced  to  22. 5s.  1842 

DONOVAN'S    NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS   OF  CHINA. 


Enlarged,  by  J.  O.  WBSTWOOD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to.  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exqui- 
sitely coloured  figures  (pub.  at  62.  6s.),  cloth,  gilt,  21.5*.  1842 

"  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China,  are  splendidly  illustrated  and  extremely 
useful."— KatunUiit. 

"The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan,  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and  use- 
ful, especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a  great 
number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time." — Su-aimon. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS   ON    BRITISH    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Viz.— Insects,  16  vols.— Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  5  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— Quadrupeds,  3  vols.— toge- 
ther 39  vols.  8vo,  containing  1198  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  662.  9».),  bds.  232.17s.  The  same 
set  of  39  vols.  bound  in  21,  (pub.  at  73'.  IDs.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  301. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY  ; 

Wherein  are  exhibited  upwards  of  600  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  North  and  South  America,  Germany,  &c.  By  J.  0.  WBSTWOOD,  ESQ.,  F.L.S. ,  Secretary 
of  the  Entomological  Society,  &c.  3  vols.  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing 
above  600  figures  of  Insects,  (originally  pub.  at  152. 15>.),  half  bound  morocco,  61.  ICt.  Gd.  1837 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA    AND    TERRA. 

A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the 
Earth ;  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  oy  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  2  vols.  royal  4to.  Fifth  improved 
Edition,  with 46 plates  (pub.  at  51.  it.),  cloth,  22.  1825 

GREVILLE'S  CRYPTOCAMIC  FLORA, 

Comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great  Britain,  inclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently 
discovered  in  Scotland.  6  vols.  royal  8vo,  360  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  Ifl.  16>.),  half 
morocco,  82. 8«.  1823-8 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty. six  volumes  of  Sowerby*s  English  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Botany  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

HARRIS'S    AURELIAN  ;    OR  ENGLISH   MOTHS  AND   BUTTERFLIES, 

Their  Natural  History,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  WKSTWOOD,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  in  1  vol.  sm.  folio,  with  44  plates,  containing 
above  400  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  &c.,  and  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  42.  4s.  1840 

This  extremely  beautiful  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies of  the  full  natural  size,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  &c.,  with  the  plants  on 
which  they  feed. 

HOOKER  AND  CREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM  ;    OR,  FIGURES  OF  FERNS. 

With  DESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 

not  been  correctly  figured.    2  vols.  folio,  with  240  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  252.  4».), 

half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  122. 12».  1829-51 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA, 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Rare,  or  otherwise  interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially 
of  such  as  are  deserving  of  being  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.  3  vols.  imperial  8vo,  containing  20! 
large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  152.) ,  cloth,  6J.  6».  1823-1827 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  works. 

"  The  'Exotic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  the  hide- 
fntigable  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  which 
neither  the  Botanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim."— Loudo*. 
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HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY  ; 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such  Hants  as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty, 
rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they  a«e  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in 
Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional  Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  and  occa- 
sional Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  emiuent  Botanists.  4  vols.  Svo,  numerous  plates,  some  coloured, 
( pub.  at  SI. ) ,  cloth,  II.  1334-42 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY; 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Plants,  which  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty, 
rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in 
Domestic  Economy,  together  with  occasional  Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  including  ninny 
valuable  Communications  from  distinguished  Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols. 
royal  8vo,  with  153  plates,  many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  5J.  5«.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  12«.  6rf.  1S30-33 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANA; 

OR,  TUE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete 
in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  12i.  12».),  SI.  The  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in  2  vols. 
royal  4to,  extra  cloth,  8L 

HUISH  ON  BEES; 

THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT.  New  and  greatly  im- 
proved Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  every  department  of 
the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  HIVES  now  in  use,  thick  12mo,  Portrait  and 
numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth  gilt,  6«.  6d. 

LATHAM'S   GENERAL  HISTORY  OF   BIRDS. 

Being  the  Natural  History  and  Description  of  all  the  Birds  (above  four  thousand)  hitherto  known 
or  described  by  Naturalists,  with  the  Synonymes  of  preceding  Writers ;  the  second  enlarged  and 
improved  Edition,  comprehending  all  the  discoveries  in  Ornithology  subsequent  to  the  former 
publication,  and  a  General  Index,  11  vols.  in  10,  4to,  with  upwards  of  200  coloured  Plates, 
lettered  (pub.  at  MZ.  8».),  cloth,  /(.  17*.  6d.  Winchester,  1821-28.  The  same  with  the  plates  exqui- 
sitely coloured  like  drawings,  11  vols.  in  10,  elegantly  hf.-bound,  green  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12U2s. 

LINDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS  : 

OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF 
FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols.  royal  Svo,  containing  152  most  beau- 
tifully coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  MRS.  WITHERS,  Artist  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  (pub  at 
10(. 10s.),  half-bound,  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  52.  5«. 

"This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.    Every  plate  is  like  a  highly  finished  drawing,  similar 
to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions." 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Being  Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  compre- 
hending all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable in  polite  education.  With  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  an  Kxplanation  of 
Terms,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  400  beautiful  woodcuts 
by  BEWICK,  HARVET,  WHIMPER,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to 
the  present  state  of  Zoological  Knowledge.  In  one  thick  vol.  post  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  7«.  6d.  1341 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK. 

THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATION,  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Organic 
Remains :  including  Geological  Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  Brighton,  Lewes,  Tilgnte 
Forest,  Chavnwood  Forest,  Farringdon,  Swindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich 
Hill,  &c.  By  GIDEON  AIOEBHON  MASTELL,  Esa.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Two  thick  vols.  foolscap 
Svo,  with  coloured  Plates,  and  several  hundred  beautiful  Woodcuts  of  Fossil  Remains,  cloth  gilt. 
It  1».  1844 

MANTELL'S    WONDERS    OF    GEOLOGY, 

Or  a  Familiar  Exposition  o:  Geological  Phenomena.  Sixth  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
Edition.  2  vols,  post  Svo,  coloured  Plates,  aud  upwards  of  200  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  ISa.  1S48 

MANTELL'S  GEOLOGICAL   EXCURSION    ROUND  THE   ISLE    OF   WIGHT, 

And  along  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Dorsetshire.  In  1  vol.  post  Svo,  with  numerous  beautifully 
executed  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  12*.  1347 

MUDIE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS: 

OR,  THE  FEATHERED  TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  2  vols.  Svo.  New  Edition, 
the  Plates  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  H.  8».),  cloth  gilt,  16». 

"  This  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  work  on  Ornithology  which  has 
hitherto  appeared,  from  the  days  of  Willoughby  downwards.  Other  authors  describe,  Mudic 
paints ;  other  authors  give  the  husk,  Mudie  the  kernel.  We  most  heartily  concur  with  the 
opinion  expressed  of  this  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  kindred  spirit)  in  the  first  few  numbers  of  his 
right  pl'asant  London  Journal.  The  descriptions  of  Bewick,  Pennant,  Lew  -in,  Montagu,  and 
even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  with  the  spirit-stirriiiK  emanations  of 
Mudie's  '  living  pen,'  as  it  has  been  called.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  author  who  so 
'elic'tously  unites  beauty  of  style  with  strength  and  nerve  of  expression  •  he  does  not  specify, 
^  _  iDtj.*—  Woof  I  Ornithological  Guide. 
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RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS, 

Comprising  a  familiar  Explanation  of  Geology  and  its  associate  Sciences,  Mineralogy,  Physical 
GP,>I. ,.-••.  i-'nssil  Coneliology,  Fossil  Botany,  and  Paleontology  including  Directions  for  forming 
Collections,  &c.  By  G.  P.  KICUAIIIISON,  B.U.a.  ^urmuriy  with  i)r.  AJautell,  now  of  the  British 
Museum).  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  260  Woodcuts  (pub  at  Ills,  ft/.),  cloth,  7«.  6rf.  1346 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY. 

A  most  magnificent  work  of  the  Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exact  and  faithful  representa- 
tions in  their  full  natural  size,  of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  228 
beautifully  coloured  Plates.  2  vols.  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  1052.), 
gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,  31(.  10s.  1834 

"The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  in  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds  that 
Andubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of  ex- 
tremely large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  life."— Ornithologist- i  Text  Book. 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated  work 
as  this  of  Mr.  Selby.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  Britain, 
and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magnificent  ornitho- 
logical illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly  ranked  high  as  a 
scientific  naturalist."— BlackwootTs  Magazine. 

SELBY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY. 

2  vols.  8vo.    Second  Edition  (pub.  at  11  Is.),  boards,  12«.  1833 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  GR/ECA. 

The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  ever  published.  10  vols.  folio,  with  1000  beau- 
tifully coloured  Plates,  half  bound  morocco,  publishing  by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly 
limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  252*.),  G3/. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  forty  copies  of  the  original 
stock  exists.  No  greater  number  of  subscribers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORP'S  FLOR/E  CR/EC/E  PRODROMUS. 

Sive  Flantarum  omnium  Enumeratio,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Gra>cise  invenit  JOH.  SIB- 
i  UOBP  :  Characteres  et  Synonyma  omnium  cum  Annotationibus  JAC.  EDV.  SMITH.  Four  parts, 
in  2  thick  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  2s.)  14s.  Londini,  1816 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLpGY. 

Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  of 
Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the  most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the 
Genera  established  up  to  the  present  timerarranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious 
Explanations;  Observations  respecting  the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each; 
Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  of  Lamarck  and  De  Blainville ;  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &c. 
New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous  woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first 
added,  Svo,  cloth,  18s.  The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  ]J.16».  1342 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ; 

OE,  COLOURED  FIGURES  OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGURED  SHELLS,  complete 
in  200  Shells,  Svo,  comprising  several  thousand  Figures,  in  parts,  all  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at 
151.),  71. 10s.  1841-45 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED. 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  SHUCKARD, 
Svo,  with  94  plates,  comprising  638  figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accurately  drawn 
( pub .  at  27.  2s. ) ,  cloth,  1  Ms.  1840 

"  The  most  perfect  work  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology." 

STEPHENS'    BRITISH     ENTOMOLOGY, 

12  vols  8vo,  100  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  21/.),  half-bound,  Si.  8s.  1828-48 

——Or  separately  LEPIUOFTEKA,  4  vols.,  41. 4s.     COLBOPTKRA,  5  vols.,  4i.  4s,   DEBMIPTEKA,  OBTHOP. 
NEUBOP.,  &c.,  1  vol.,  II.  It     HYMENOPTBBA,  2  vols.,  2!.  2s. 

SWAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY: 

OR,  FIGL'iiKS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  RARE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDESCRIBED 
SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  containing  94  large  and  beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Shells,  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  5J.  5s.),  2J.  12s.  6d. 


edges,  9/.  9s. 

SW0Elf  A!  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR  CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  forming  oue  vol.  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  56  beaut,  ully 
coloured  plates  (pub.  at  U.  15s.),  cloth,  It  16s.  18.ff-.2S 

OK,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.    30  Nos.  forming  one  vol.  royal 
Svo,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  al  bl.  as.),  cloth,  21.  l.s.  M. 
"  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beautiful  publications." 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  SiaW.  JARDINE.  18mo,  many   pretty  Woodcuts  by  BBASSTOS  (pub.  at  as.),  cloth,  2s.  fti 
With  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  ISmo  (pub.  at  ,i.  &/.),  gilt  floth,  5s. 
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ILtttratuw, 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AXD  TRAVELS,  POETRY,  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS. 

Both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  copious  Indexes.  Complete  in 
2  large  vols.  imperial  8vo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  -21.  2*.),  cloth,  11.  1C». 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Square  12mo.,  with  34  WoodcuU,  (pub.  at  4».),  ornamental 
wrapper,  2«.  6d. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY, 

From  A.  D.  1000  to  1840.  By  JOSEPH  ALLEN,  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  2  thick  elegantly-printed 
vols.  foolscap  8vo,  illustrated  by  24  Portraits  of  British  Admirals,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts  of  Battles,  (pub.  at  U.  Is.),  cloth  gilt,  14s. 

"These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles."—  Sun. 

of  the  British  P'avy  which  has  yet 


"  The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs 
issued  from  the  press."—  United  Service  Gazette. 


BOOK  OF  THE  COURT; 

Exhibiting  the  History,  Duties,  and  Privileges  of  the  several  Banks  of  the  English  Nobility  and 
Gentry,  particularly  of  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  and  Members  of  the  lloyal  Household,  in- 
cluding the  various  Forms  of  Court  Etiquette,  Tables  of  Precedency,  Rules  to  be  observed  »t 
Levees  and  Drawing  Rooms,  Sic.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Regal  State  and  Ceremonial, 
and  a  full  Account  of  the  Coronation  Ceremony.  Dedicated  by  command  to  her  Majesty,  8vo., 
elegantly  printed,  (pub.  at  16».),  cloth  gilt,  7s. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON  ;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  urcccdiug 
Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are  added,  Two 
Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  HAWKINS,  PIOZZI,  MURPHT,  TIERS,  REYNOLDS, 
STEEVENS,  and  others.  10  vols.  12iuo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  Portraits,  and  Sheets 
of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  Harding,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced 
to  11.  15*.  1848 

This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifully  printed  in  the  popular  form  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Byron's  Works,  is  iust  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edition,  he 
says  :  "  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  mo?t  useful 
after  all.  Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading. 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON, 

One  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  plated  vol.,  foolscap  12mo.,  with  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of 
Napoleon  and  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  1844 

BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitious  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  revised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  Sir  Henry  Kllis,  3  vols.  square  12mo.,  New  Edition,  with  43  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  (pub.  at  15*.),  ornamental  wrapper,  10».  1844 

BRITISH     POETS,    CABINET    EDITION, 

Containing  the  complete  works  of  the  principal  English  poets,  from  Milton  to  K  ii  lie  \V  liite.  4  vols. 
post  Svo  (size  of  Standard  Library),  printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautiful  type,  22  Medallion 
Portraits  (pub.  at  22.  2s.),  cloth,  15«. 

BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS    WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

Including  his  Vulgar  Errors,  Religio  Medici,  Urn  Burial,  Christian  Morals,  Correspondence, 
Journals,  and  Tracts,  many  of  them  hitherto  Unpublished.  The  whole  collected  and  edited  by 
SIMON  WILKIN,  F.L.S.  4  vols.  Svo,  fine  Portrait,  (pub.  at  21.  St.),  cloth,  11.  lit.  M.  Pickering,  ISiV. 
"  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  contemporary  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooke,  Bacon,  Selden,  and  Robert 
Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  great  literary  era.  His 
thoughts  are  often  truly  sublime,  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  uiir-vcisivc  language.''  - 
Chamtiert. 
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BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTIC,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 
Viz.:  Northern  States,  3  vols.;  Eastern  and  Western  States,  3  vols.;  Southern  or  Slave  States, 
2  vols. ;  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  Provinces  in  North  America, 
1  Tol.  Together  9  stout  vols.  STC,  numerous  fine  Engravings,  (pub.  at  61. 10».  Gd.),  cloth,  2f. 12*.6J. 

1341-43 

"  Mr.  Buckingham  goes  deliberately  through  the  States,  treating  of  all,  historically  and  statis- 
tically— of  their  rise  and  progress,  their  manufactures,  trade,  population,  topography,  fertility, 
resources,  morals,  manners,  education,  and  so  forth.  Hit  volume!  will  be  found  a  ttorehoiui  of 
knowledge." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  very  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  United  States,  diligently  collected  by  a  man  of 
great  acuteness  and  observation."— Literary  Gazette. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  ROGERS.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo,  closely  bat 
handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at  2f.  is.),  cloth,  II.  10s.  1841 

BURKE'S    ENCYCLOP/EDIA    OF    HERALDRY;    OR,    GENERAL    ARMOURY 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  Armorial  Bear- 
ings, Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the  late  Grants 
by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Terms.  Third 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  beautifully  printed  in  small  type, 
in  double  columns,  by  WHITTIHGHAM,  embellished  with  an  elaborate  Frontispiece,  richly  illu- 
minated in  gold  and  colours  ;  also  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  21  2».),  cloth  gilt,  H.  5».  1944 
The  most  elaborate  and  useful  Wort  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  armorial  bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Guillim,  Edmond- 
son,  Collins,  Nisbct,  Bern",  Robson,  and  others ;  besides  many  thousand  names  which  have  never 
appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fact,  in  a  small  compass,  but  without  abridg- 
ment, contains  more  than  four  ordinary'  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,   WITH    LIFE    BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND    NOTES 

BY  Sill  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.  Royal  Svo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  13*.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  10s.  6J.  1S42 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume,  Svo.  It  contains  not 
only  every  scrap  which  Burnt  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable  number 
of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  full  and  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The  very  complete  and 
interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pages,  and  the  Indices  and  Glossary  are 
very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extending  in  all  to  &48  pages. 
The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  volume  in  only  504  pages,  do  not 
contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH. 

With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his  illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo,  flue 
Portraits  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  lit.  ('„;.),  cloth,  12*.  1343 

CHANNINC'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  to  the  Time  of  his  Decease.  Printed  from  the  Author's  corrected  Copies,  transmitted  to 
the  English  Publishers  by  the  Author  himself.  G  vols.  post  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  with  a  fine 
Portrait,  (pub.  at  22.  2s.),  cloth,  II.  It.  1345 

"  Cbanning  is  unquestionably  the  finest  writer  of  ike  aae."—Frazer't  Magazine. 

CHATHAM  PAPERS, 

Being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Edited  by  the  Executors  of  his 
Son.John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  in  their  possession. 
4  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at  31. 12».),  cloth,  H.  5«  Murray,  1833-4* 

"  A  iiroduc'ion  of  greater  historical  interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  standard  work, 
which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library."— literary  Gazette. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  man  in  modern  times  who  fills  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of 
whom  we  knon  so  little,  »s  Lord  Chatham  ;  he  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that  this 
country  ever  produced.  We  regard  this  Work,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  greatest  value." — Edin- 
burgh Review. 

CHATTERTON'S  WORKS, 

Both  Prose  and  Poetical,  including  his  Letters;  with  Notices  of  his  Life,  History  of  the  Rowley 
Controversy,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  2  vols.  post  Svo,  elegantly  printed,  with 
Engraved  Fac-similes  of  Chatterton's  HandwriiingandtheRowlcj  MSS.  (Pub.  at  15«.), cloth, 9t. 
Large  Paper,  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  (pub.  at  If. !«.),  cloth,  12*.  1343 


"  Warton,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Sherwin,  and  others,  in  prose ;  and  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Kirke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  ana  Keats,  in  verse ;  have  conferred  lasting  immor- 
tality upon  the  Poems  of  Chatterton." 


'  Chatterton's  was  a  genius  like  that  of  Homer  and  Shakspcare,  which  appears  not  above 
once  in  many  centuries."— I'icesimxt  Knox. 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HiSTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Peace  of  1815,  2  vola.  Svo,  (pub.  at  It  10».),  gilt  clotfc, 

i2s.  nr 
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COPLEY'S   (FORMERLY    MRS.    HEWLETT)    HISTORY   OF   SLAVERY   AND 

ITS  ABOLITION,  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  small  Svo.,  fine  Portrait  of  Clarkson, 
(pnb.  at  to.),  cloth,  4s.  6rf.  1889 

COSTELLO'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY, 

From  the  time  of  the  Troubadours  to  the  Reien  of  Henry  IV.,  post  8vo  ,  with  4  Plates,  (pub.  at 
I0t.6d.1,  cloth  7*.  1835 

COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY; 

Comprising  his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Translations;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  15  vols. 
post  8vo,  embellished  with  numerous  exquisite  Engravings,  after  the  designs  of  HABVBT,  (pub. 
at  31. 15».),  cloth,  21.  5«.  1835-7 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  prose  and  poetical,  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  still  exclusively  copyright,  and  consequently  cannot 
appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFORD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA. 

2  vols.  8vo,  Maps,  and  25  Plates,  (pub.  at  U.  Us.  6rf.),  cloth,  12«.  1830 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA, 

With  an  Appendix  on  Fossil  Remains  by  Prof.  BUCKLAICD.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  13  Maps,  Plates,  and 
Vignettes,  (pub.  at  II.  11«.  6d.),  cloth,  12*.  1834 

CRUIKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT. 

A  Series  of  Tales,  in  Three  Sets,  viz.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miscellaneous.  Crown  8vo.  with  51 
extremely  clever  and  comic  Illustrations,  (pub.  at  U. !».),  cloth,  gilt,  9«. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  union  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist, 
fa  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  stories  would  set  up 
a  dozen  of  annual  writers ;  and  a  tithe  of  the  inventive  genius  that  is  displayed  in  the  illustrations 
would  furnish  a  gallery." — Spectator. 

DIBDIN'S  BIBLIOMANIA,  OR  BOOK-MADNESS. 

A  Bibliographical  Romance,  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  including  a  Key  to  the 
assumed  Characters  in  the  Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols.  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed, 
embellished  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  now  first  added,  (pub.  at  3!.  3«.),  cloth, 
li.  11s.  M.  Large  Paper,  imperial  Svo,  of  which  only  very  few  copies  were  printed,  (pnb.atti.it.), 
cloth,  3J.  13s.  rJ.  1842 

This  celebrated  Work,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valuable 
information  on  all  bibliographical  subjects,  has  long  been  very  scarce  and  srld  for  considerable 
sums — the  small  paper  for  81.  Si.,  and  the  large  paper  for  upwards  of  50  guineas  1 1  1 

DRAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES, 

Including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet,  Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology 
of  his  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and 
Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Era.  2  vols.  4to,  (above  1400  pages),  with  fine  Portrait  and  a  Plate 
of  Autographs,  (pub.  at  5/.5«.),  cloth,  ll.lt. 

"  A  masterly  production,  the  publication  of  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  Shaksperian  his- 
tory of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  all  the  Plays  and 
Poems  of  Shakspeare ;  and  a  comprehensive  and  powerful  sketch  of  the  contemporary  litera- 

ENCLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES, 

OR,  REMARKABLE  TRIALS.    Square  12mo,  (pub.  at  4».},  ornamental  wrapper,  2».          1844 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS. 

Original  Letters  of  the  Paston  Family,  Written  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and 
Richard  III.,  by  various  Persons  of  Rank  and  Consequence,  chiefly  on  Historical  Subjects.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes  and  Corrections,  complete  in  2  vols.  bound  in  1,  square  12mo,  (pub.  at  10».j, 
cloth  gilt,  7«.  &/.  Quaintly  bound  in  maroon  morocco,  carved  boards,  In  the  early  stylo,  gilt 
edges,  16».  1848 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rare 
book,  and  sells  fnr  upwards  often  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abridgment,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  its  form,  out  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  the  letters 
written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readable  version  published 
by  Fenn. 

"The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  in  this 
period  supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe."— llallam. 

FlL_3INC'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE, 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  (Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews, 
Plays.  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.)  Medium  Svo,  with  20  capital  Plates  by  CBUIKSHAKK,  (pub.  at 
f/.4«.i,  cloth,  Kilt,  14«.  1S48. 

"Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  the  writings  of 
Henry  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own.  —Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature." — Lord  Byron. 
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FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER; 

On  a  Man's  Writins  Memoirs  of  Himself;  on  the  epithet  Romantic;  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of 
Taste  to  Evangelical  Kelision,  &c.    Fcap.8vo,  Eighteenth  Edition,  (pub.  at  fa.),  cloth,  5«.       1844 
"I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Foster.    He  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced  " — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE. 

New  Edition,  elegantly  printed,  in  fcap.  8vo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of 
Character,  cloth,  5».  1845 

"  Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  wished  his  literary 
claims  to  be  estimated." 

"A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  attention  which  it.  deserves." — Or.  Pye  Smith. 

CAZETTEER.-NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER, 

AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  Present  Time,  by  JOHN  THOMSON,  (Editor  of  the  Universal 
Atlta,  &c.J,  very  thick  8vo,  (1MO  paxes),  Maps,  (pub.at  IS*.),  cloth,  12*.  Edinburgh.  1846 

This  comprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gazetteer  of  its  size.  It 
includes  a  full  account  of  Afghanistan,  New  Zealand,  itc.  &c. 

GEORGIAN  ERA,  OR  MODERN  BRITISH  BIOCRAPHy, 

Comprising  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Eminent  Persons  who  have  nourished  in  Great  Britain  from 
the  Accession  of  George  the  First  to  the  Demise  of  George  the  Fourth,  4  vols.  small  Svo.,  Portraits 
on  steel,  (pub.  at  1(.  12».),  cloth  gilt,  16».  J832 

CLEIG'S  MEMOIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS, 

first  Governor  General  of  Bengal.    3  vols.  STO,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  11.  5*.),  cloth,  II.  It.        1841 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS, 

with  a  LIFE  and  NOTES.  4  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  engraved  Titles  and  Plates  by  STOTIIABD  and 
CBCIKBHAHK.  New  and  elegant  Edition  (pub.  at  U.),  extra  cloth,  12».  1845 

"Can  any  author— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  composition?  You  may  take  him  and  '  cut  him  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  lights  Joes  he  present  to  the  imagination." — Athenteum. 

"  The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitute  one  of  the  most  precious  '  wells  of  English  nn- 
defiled.' "— Quarterly  Review. 

GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEK  REVOLUTION, 

And  of  the  Wars  and  Campaijrns  arising  froai  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating 
their  Country  from  the  Turkish  Yoke.  By  the  late  THOMAS  GORDON,  General  of  a  Division  of 
the  Greek  army.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.,  Maps  and  Plans,  (pub.  at  12. 10s.),  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

1842 
CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

An  improved  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12».  With  a  very  large 
Map  of  Home  and  its  Environs  (from  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  surrey),  mounted  on  cloth, 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.  Together  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  12.  is.  1846 

"  These  v  ilumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire  journal, 
we  could,  after  all,  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  n  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one 
dear,  not  ouly  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the  truth  of  history 
is  an  object  of  consideration." 

ORANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND 

and  Principal  Sea  Bathing  Places.  3  vols.  post  Svo,  with  large  Map,  and  upwards  of  £0  beautiful 
Woodcuts  ipub.  at  II.  13*.),  cloth,  15».  1841 

CRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY. 

8vo,  with  39  Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  18t.),  cloth,  9t.  1313 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS, 

Translated  from  the  German,  viz.— ASIA,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  Tola.— AFRICA,  2  vota.— 

EUBOFB    AND    ITS     CoLOSIES,  1    Vol.— A.NC1BNT    GuKECK,  and   HISTORICAL  TuBATIBIS,    1    VoL 

— MAHUAI,  or  A»CI*NT  Hi  STOUT,  1  vol. — together  7  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  7/.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform, 
21.  10s.  *,*  New  and  complete  Editions,  with  General  Indexet. 

"Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe." — Quarterly  Review. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA:  including  the  Car- 
thaginians, Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  Second  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index, 
Life  of  the  Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  H  10».),  cloth,  11.  4». 

Oxford,  Talboyt,  1838 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  the  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vols.  Svo,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  originally  at  21.  5»  ),  cloth,  1.'.  4».  1846 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  historical  stories  since  the  days  of  Gibbon." 
—Athtrutum. 
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HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 

EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  to  it! 
re  establishment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.  New 
J.'hi  i<m,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  Ms.  1346 

"  The  best  History  of  Modern  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival." — Athenaum. 

"  A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  diffuse  useful  knowledge  for  generations,  after  all  0-.i 
•hallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  arc  fortunately  forgotten." — Literary  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  by  BANCROFT;  and  HISTORICAL 
TREATISES  ;  viz.:— I.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,  Prr^ress, 
and  Practiet.1  Influence  of  Political  Theor  es.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Comtaental 
Interests  of  Great  Britain.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Index,  cloth,  15».  18J7 

HEEREN'S     MANUAL    OF    ANCIENT    HISTORY, 

Particularly  with  Regard  to  the  Constitutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  at 
Autiuuity.  Third  Ed'.tion,  corrected  and  improved.  8vo  (pub.  at  15».),  cloth,  12*. 

V  X"°  Edition,  with  Indei.  1347 

"  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  condeuseil 
into  so  small  a  compass  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  be  useful  for  our 
English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  and  moa 
instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity."— Quarterly  Jmni, 
of  {"'duration. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  tha  Works  of  A.  II.  I/.  HKBBB>. 
12mo,  (pub.  at  2«.  6d.),  cloth,  2«.  Oxford,  Taltoyi,  H35» 

"  An  excellent  and  most  useful  little  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  a,u 
private  instruction."— Literary  Gcxtte. 

''  A  valuable  addition  to  our  lUt  of  school  books." — Athenaum. 

JACOB'S    HISTORICAL   INQUIRY    INTO  THE  PRODUCTION    AND   CON- 

SUMPTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  i  vols.  3W...  (pub.  at  1(.  4«.),  cloth  16».  1SJI 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD, 

Comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  unpublished  .etters,  addressed  to 
the  liuke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  JAMBS  VEKNOH,  Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Portraits,  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  cloth,  18«. 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  last  Folio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  fti'.l.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Grammar.  One  large  vol.  imperial  Svo, 
(pub.  at  2<.  2».),  cloth,  II.  St. 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BERKSHIRE,  including  a  full  Description  of  Windsor.    With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a 

large  illuminated  Map.    Reduced  to  1«.  6d. 

HAMPSHIRE,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.    With  32  Engravings  on  Wood,  and   a   large 

illuminated  Map.    Reduced  to  2». 

DERBYSHIRE,  including  the  Peak,  &c.    With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  lur  'P  illuminated 

Map.    Reduced  to  In.  6d. 

KENT.    With  58  Engravings  on  Wood,  aud  a  large  illuminated  Map.    Rodnrpil  to  ?.«.  ru!. 

KNOWLES'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

A  great  improvement  on  WALKBB.    Royal  8vo  (pub.  at  It.  4«.),  cloth  lettered,  9t.  1845 

This  highly  esteemed  and  very  comprehensive  Dictionary  comprises  90,000  words,  besides  12,000 
Classical  and  Scripture  names,  being  65,000  more  than  are  contained  in  the  usual  Editions  of 
Walker. 

LACONICS  ;    OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seventh  Edition.  3  vols.  18no,  with  elegant  Frontispieces,  containing  30  Portraits,  (pub.  at  15*.), 
cloth  gilt,  7».  6rf.  Tilt,  1840 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  from  the  best  English  authors  of  all 
ages,  has  long  enjoyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LANE'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

A  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  great  Improvements.  2vols.  8vo,  numerous  Woodcuts,  printed 
to  match  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  (pub.  at  H.  81.),  cloth  gilt,  ISj.  1S42 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Lane's  descriptions ;  the  English  inhabitants  say  that 
reading  them  upon  the  spot,  they  cannot  detect  a  single  error." — Robertt. 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA. 

3  vols.  Svo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of  the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  various  Maps,  Plans,  Plate* 
ul  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions,  Sc.  (Pub.  at  22. 5j.),  cloth,  1 '.  Si.  1830 
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LISTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

With  Original  Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers,  never  before  published.  3  vols.  Svo,  Portrait, 
(pub.  at  2i.  St.),  cloth,  18».  1838 

"  A  Work  of  laborious  research,  written  with  masterly  ability."— Allot. 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  X  NEW  SPAIN 
AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CONQUISTADOR,  BERNAL  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO.  Written 
by  himself,  and  now  first  completely  translated  from  the  original  Spanish.  2  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at 
II.  4«.),  cloth,  lis.  18-14 

"Bernal  Diaz's  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  such 
pleasant  naivete^  with  such  interesting  details,  and  such  amusing  vanity,  and  yet  so  pardonable  in 
an  old  soldier,  who  has  been,  as  he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book 
one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language." — Dr.  Robertson  in  hit"  History  vj 
Antrica." 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY; 

Form  ing  a  popular  and  authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  cm- 
bracing  the  History— Physical  Geography— Geology— Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral 
Kiiiu''l»ins— Government— Finance— Military  Defence — Commerce— Shipping — Monetary  System 
—Religion— Population,  White  and  coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Emigration— Social 
State,  &c.,  of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment, the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  &c.  Illustrated  by  original  Maps  and  Plates.  10  vols. 
foolscap  Svo,  (pub.  at  31.),  cloth,  II.  13*. 

These  lOvols.  contain  the  5  vols.  Svo,  verbatim,  with  afew  additions.  Each  volume  of  the  above 
series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  follows,  at  3».  6d.  :— 

Vol.  I.— THE  CANADAS,  UPPER  AMD  LOWER. 

Vol.  II. — NKW  SOUTH  WALES,  VAN  DIEMEX'S  LAND.  SWAN  RIVBR,  and  SOUTH  ACSTBAMA. 

Vol  III.— THE  CAPE  or  GOOD  HOPE,  MAURITIUS,  and  SEYCHELLES. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  WEST  INDIES.  Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grauada,  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

Vol.  V.— THE  WEST  INDIES.  Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  Barbadoea,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  De- 
mcrara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Anjruilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kitt's,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica, 
and  Nevis. 

Vol.  VI. — NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BBUNSWICK,  CAPE  BRETON,  PBINCB  EDWARDS  ISLE,  Tu» 
BERMUDAS,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  and  HUDSON'S  BAT. 

Vol.  VII.— GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS,  &c. 

Vol.  VIII.— THE  EAST  INDIES.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  &c. 

Vol.  IX.— THE  EAST  INDIES.    Vol.  II. 

Vol.  X.— BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  TUB  INDIAN  AND  ATLANTIC  OCEANS,  viz.— Ceylon,  Pcnang, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  CoAst  Castle,  Accra,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

3  handsome  volumes  Svo.  Embellished  with  numerous  highly-finished  Line-Engravings  by 
COOPER  and  other  eminent  artists,  consisting  of  Battle-pieces,  Portraits,  Military  Plans  and 
Maps ;  besides  a  great  number  of  fine  Wood  Engravings.  (Pub.  at  31.  /«.),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth, 
II.  10«.  Large  paper,  India  proofs,  (pub.  at  5/.J,  gUt  cloth,  31.  3».  1839-41 

"Mr.  Maxwell's  'Life  of  the  Duk?  of  Wellington, 'm  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 
publications  of  the  day.  ....  We  pronounce  it  free  from  flattery  and  bombast,  succinct  and 

masterly The  type  and  raecoanical  execution  are  admirable;  the  plans  of  battles  and 

sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  useful;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his  warrior  contemporaries 
many  and  faithful ;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the  vignettes  of  costumes 
and  manners  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vernct  himself." — Times. 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL, 

With  an  Introductory  Review,  by  FLETCHER,  complete  iu  1  thick  vol.  imperial  Svo,  (pub.  at 
If.  bs. ),  cloth  lettered,  II.  U  1838 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,   BY   LORD  REDESDALE, 

The  Chronology  corrected  and  compared  with  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  by  KlKO,  (Cadell's  last 
and  much  the  best  edition,  1838)  8  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at  4J.4».),  gilt  cloth,  2f.l"s.W. 
—Tree-marbled  calf  extra,  by  CLARKE,  42. 14s.  6d. 

In  respect  to  this  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  Eminent  scholars  of  the  present 
day  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  "the  increased  advantages  given  to  it  have  doubled  the  original 
value  of  the  work." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  numerous  additions  and  the  amended  Chronology,  from  that 
valuable  performance,  the  fasti  llellenici,  are  subjoined  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  integrity  of  the  text. 

As  there  are  many  editions  of  Mitford's  Greece  before  the  public,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  present  octavo  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains  Mr.  King's  last  corrections  and 
additions  (which,  as  stated  in  his  advertisement,  are  material) ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  onljr 
edition  which  should  at  the  present  day  be  chosen  for  the  entleman'i  library,  being  the  lianj 
sotnest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  most  complete. 
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MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  (continued) 

LORD  BTROB  says  of  Mitford,  "  His  is  the  best  Modern  History  of  Greece  in  any  language,  and 
he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatsoever.  His  virtues  are  learning,  labour, 
research,  and  earnestness.*' 

"Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  whole  series  of  ancient  events  which  it  comprises,  but 
also  to  any  very  prominent  portion  of  that  series,  Mr.  Mitford's  History  is  the  best  that  hu 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Xenophon."— Ktlixb.  Review. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBLIC, 

A  Philosophical  Romance ;  to  which  is  added,  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  by  LOBD  BATOR  ;  with  a 
Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  ST.  JOHN,  fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  6*.),  cloth,  4«.  6<t— With 
the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  SIB  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  2  vols.  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  8*.  1845 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS, 

Translated  by  MACPHERSON,  with  Dissertations,  concerning  the  Era  and  Poems  of  Osslan ;  and 
DR.  BLAIR'S  Critical  Dissertation,  complete  in  1  neatly  printed  vol..  18mo,  frontispiece,  (pub.  at 
4«.),  cloth,  3s.  1844 

OUSELEY'S    (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

EAST,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  PERSIA;  with  Extracts  from  rare  and  valuable  Oriental 
Manuscripts,  and  SO  plates  and  maps,  3  vols.  4to,  (pub.  at  lit),  extra  cloth  boards,  31.  3s.  1823 

PERCY'S  RELIOUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Consisting  of  Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets,  together  with 
some  few  of  later  date,  and  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.,  medium  8vo.  New  and  elegant 
Edition,  with  beautifully  engraved  title  and  frontispiece,  by  Stephanoff,  (pub.  at  15».),  cloth,  gilt, 
S*r  6d.  1844 

"But  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bp.  Percy's  'Heliqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry.' 
his  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings  together,  I  bought  unto  myself  a  copy  of  these 
beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  or  with  half  the  enthu- 
siasm."—Sir  Walter  Scott. 


POPULAR  ERRORS,  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED, 

By  JOHN  TIMES,  (Author  of  Laconics,  and  Editor  of  the  "Illustrated  London  News,")  thick 
feap.  8vo,  closely  but  elegantly  printed,  frontispiece,  cloth,  reduced  to  5>.  1841 

PORTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION, 

In  its  various  Social  and  Economical  Relations,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to 
the  present  Time,  3  vols.  post  8vo.,  (pub.  at  12.  4s.),  cloth,  13*.  6<l.  Chat.  Knight,  1838-44 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE, 

With  unpublished  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and  Letters.   Third  and  much  improved  Edition,  Svo, 
Portrait  and  Autographs,  (pub.  at  14».),  gilt  cloth,  9s. 
"  Excellent  feeling,  in  perspicuous  and  forcible  language.*— Quarterly  Review. 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

From  a  variety  of  Orip=al  Sources,  2  vols.  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at  It  10«.),  gilt  cloth, 
12s.  1837 

"The  solid  worth  of  this  biography  consists  in  the  many  striving  anecdotes  which  Mr  Prior 
has  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  researches  among  Goldsmith's  surviving  acquaintances, 
and  the  immediate  descendants  of  his  personal  friends  in  London,  and  relations  in  Ireland ;  above 
all,  in  the  rich  mass  of  the  poet* s  own  familiar  letters,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  bring  together 
for  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  the  world,  not  even  those  of  Cowper,  appear  to  us  more 
interesting." — Quarterly  Review. 

RABELAIS'  WORKS,  BY  SIR  THOMAS  UROUHART, 

MOTTBUX,  and  OZKLL  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes  by  DUCHAT  and  others.  4  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  (pub. 
It),  cloth,  16.*.  1844 

Rabelais,  although  a  classic  in  every  European  language,  and  admitted  into  every  library,  is 
too  indecent  for  the  present  age,  and  should  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  females. 

"  Tr  i  most  celebrated  and  certainly  the  most  brilliant  performance  in  the  path  of  fiction  that 
belongs  to  this  age,  is  that  of  Rabelais."— Hallam'i  Literature  of  Europe. 

"I  -lass  Rabelais  with  the  great  creative  minds  of  the  world,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes, 
&<  '—Coleridge. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE, 

W!»b.  an  Account  of  Bcncnolen,  and  Details  of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago Edited  by  Lady  RAFFLES.  Together  4  vols.  Svo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Alias,  containing 
upwards  of  100  Plates  by  TUniKL,  many  finely  coloured,  (pub.  at  4t  14».),  cloth,  21.  Si.  1S30-3S 
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RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS, 

Viz.,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site  of  Babylon ;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Hums ;  Remarks  on 
the  Topography  of  Ancient  Babylon,  by  Major  RBNNELL  ;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persepolis, 
with  hitherto  unpublished  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  8vo.  Maps  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  11.  la.),  cloth, 
10».  6<J.  Duncan,  1339 

RITSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES, 

As  Published  by  Pickering,  the  Set,  viz.— Robin  Hood,  2  vols.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians, 
2  vols.— Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads,  2  vols.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  vol.— Life  of  King  Arthur, 
1  vol. — Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  1  vol. — Fairy  Tales,  1  vol. — Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Ritson,  2  vols. : 
together  12  vols.  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  61. 5«.  Gd.),  cloth,  gilt,  31.  Se.  1827-33 

Or  separately  as  follows: 

RITSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballade,  relative  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw ;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    2  vols.  18s. 

RITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.    2  vols.  16». 
HITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAULS.    10«. 
RITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    2  vols.  18». 
RITSON'S  PIECES  Ol  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    Post  8vo.  7«. 

RITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  now  first  collected ;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertations— 1.  On 
Pigmies;  2.  On  Fairies,  8«. 

RITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON,  ESQ.,  edited  from  Originals  in  the 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  HABBIS  NICOLAS,  2  vols.  16». 

"No  library  can  be  called  complete  in  old  English  lore,  which  has  not  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquary." — Athenaum. 

"  Joseph  Ritson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  order." — Quarterly  Review. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  CABINET  PICTORIAL  EDITION, 

Including  his  further  Adventures,  with  Life  of  Defoe,  &c.,  upwards  of  60  fine  Wood-cuts,  from 
Designs  by  11  AKVKY,  fcap.  Svo,  New  and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  Cuts,  cloth,  gilt,  5s.  1846 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"  Perhaps  there  exists  no  work,  eitber  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  language, 
which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe." — Sir  If  alter  Scott. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  2  vols.  hound  In  1  stout 
handsome  vol.  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  ll.  4s.),  cloth,  12».  184-1 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form:  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Moxnn's  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.  The  previous  editions  of  Rollin  in  a  single  volume  are  greatly 
abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH. 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  THOMAS  ROSCOB.  Complete  in  2  stout  volt*. 
Svo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illus. 
trative  Engravings,  as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  11. 4».  1845 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "  THE  MAGNIFICENT." 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  THOMAS  ROSCOB.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol. 
Svo.  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  introduced  as  heart 
and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  12s.  1345 

"  I  h»ye  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition,  or 
my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours  to 
our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  Classical  Historians." — Matthiat,  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

"Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections ;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals."—  Walpolc,  Earl  of  Orford. 

ROSCOE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

oftheLiKB  or  LOBEKZO  DB  MEDICI,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.  Svo.  Portrait 
of  Lorenzo,  and  Plates  (pub.  at  14*.),  boards,  Jj.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition. 
Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  11.  lls.  6d.),  boards,  10«. 

*,*  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 
SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderic,  Ilokeby,  Ballads, 
Lyrics,  and  Songs,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  elegantly  printed  vol. 
18mo,  Portrait  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  5».),  cloth,  3s.  6d.  1S43 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  FOEMS. 

VALPY'S  CABINIT  PICTORIAL  EDITIOS,  with  Life,  Glossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  Digests  of 
each  Play,  &c.  15  vola.  foolscap  Svo,  with  1?1  Plates  engraved  on  Steel  after  designs  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished British  Artists,  also  Fac-similes  of  all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (mib  at 
3/.  15s.),  cloth,  richly  gilt,  2(.  5».  1843 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES, 

with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  edited  by  a.  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition, 
wifh  Portrait,  complete  in  3  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at  2f.  5*.),  cloth,  18*.  1*42 

"  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been  par  excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  bett  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  best  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  bett  farce  (The 
Critic),  and  the  belt  address  (Monologue  on  Garrick);  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best 
oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country."—  Byron. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random,  Humphrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaxes, 
Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  Travels,  Plays,  &c.)  Medium  Svo,  with  Jl  capital  Plates 
by  CBUIKSBANK  (pub.  at  H.  4s.},  cloth  gilt,  14».  1345 

"  Perhaps  no  books  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smollett's." 
—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 

3  voU.  4to,  (pub.  at  /f.  15».},  cloth,  scarce,  21.  o».  1817 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS. 

To  which  are  added,  "  Attempts  in  Verse,"  by  JOHB  JOKES,  an  Old  Servant.  Crcwn  Svo,  (pub. 
at  10*.  W.),  cloth,  4*.  6rf.  Murray,  18S6 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete,  with  Introductory  Observatio 

printed  in  5  vols.  post  Svo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  2f.  12«.  Cd.),  cloth,  II.  la.  1 


Complete,  with  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen,  and  Glosearial  Notes,  handsomely 
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SWIFT'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE. 

Complete  in  2  vols.    Medium  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  II.  12«.),  cloth  gilt,  li.  4».  1848 

"Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  Swift."—  Lord  Chtiterfitld. 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED. 

Complete  in  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  H.  10s.),  cloth,  15s.  1843 

"  The  '  Light  of  Nature  '  is  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  authorised 
10  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy."—  Sir  JaiRci 
MackMotk. 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

Comprehending  a  classified  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  and  of  the 
Constitutional,  Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  copious 
Index  and  Supplement.  New  Edition.  1  large  and  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  Svo  (1200  pages), 
cloth,  18».  1847 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  COMMERCE, 

MERCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE,  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  NAVIGATION. 
New  Edition,  including  the  NEW  TARIFF  (complete  to  the  present  time)  ;  the  FBESCH  TARIFF, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  this  country;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  History  of 
Commerce,  by  J.  R.  M'COLI.OCB.  One  very  thick,  closely  printed  vol.  Svo  (900  paj?es),  with  four 
maps  (pub.  at  I/.  4«.),  extra  cloth,  10*.  W.  1^7 

"This  capital  work  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  manual  to  every  commercial  man,  and  a 
useful  hook  to  the  general  reader. 

WHYTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  1>AY.  2  vols.  Svo,  Plates,  (pub.  at 
11.  s».),  cloth,  12*.  1*W 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  new  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  additions,  fcap.  Svo,  fine  Portrait  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  &.),  extra 
red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  back,  4*.  6d. 

"  A  lively  record  of  first  impressions,  conveying  vividly  what  was  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  by  an 
•ctive  and  inquisitive  traveller,  tht'^igh  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Europe.  Hii 
curiosity  and  love  of  enterprise  are  unbounded.  The  narrative  is  told  in  easy,  fluent  language, 
with  a  poet's  power  of  illustration."—  Edinburgh  Review. 
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BAXTER'S  (RICHARD)  PRACTICAL  WORKS, 

With  Kn  Account  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius,  Works,  and  Times,  4  vols.  imperial 
Svo,  portrait,  (pub.  at  42.  4«.)  cloth,  11. 12«.  Gd.  184S 

BINCHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

New  and  improved  Edition,  tarefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    2  vols.  imperial  Svo,  cloth, 

IMU.Brf.  Hl:i 

"  Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation . 
and  whose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality." — Quarterly  Retina. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Quite  complete,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  R«7.  T.  SCOTT.  Fcap.  12mo,  with  25  fine  full-sized 
Woodcuts  by  H  ABVEI,  containing  all  in  Souther's  edition  ;  also,  a  fine  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
cloth,  3i.  Gd.  1844 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBLICAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, by  the  late  CHARLES  TAYIOR.  5  vols.  4to,  illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  Engravings. 
Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at  Wl.  IQs.),  gilt 
cloth,  4t  14s.  Gd.  1347 

"  Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  'Fragments,'  are  extracted  from  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries;  and  com- 
prehend an  assemblage  of  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture  incidents, 
customs,  and  manners,  winch  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  The  nume- 
rous engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs. — Home. 

CALMET'S    DICTIONARY    OF    THE    HOLY    BIBLE, 

Abridged,  1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  II.  4*.),  cloth,  \~>*. 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
RIES, TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
as  set  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  Svo,  (pub.  at  12».),  cloth,  7*.  6rf.  O*/ord.  Talboyt. 

"  This  Work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull ;  and  such  a  classification 
is  no  mean  honour." — Church  of  England  Quarterly. 

CHARNOCK'S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 
OF  GOD.  Complete  in  one  thick  closely  printed  volume,  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  14s.),  cloth, 


CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

Containing  the  following  esteemed  Treatises,  with  Prefatory  Memoirs  by  the iRev.  J  S.  M«r?>. 
LL.D.,  viz -Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity;  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible;  Paleys  Evi- 
dences  of  Christianity:  Palev's  Uora  Paulina:;  Jenyn's  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
Religion;  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated;  Leslie'.  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  th  e 
Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews ;  Chandler's  Plain  Reason-,  for  being  a 
Christian;  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sher- 
lock's Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with  Sequel ;  West  on  the  Resurrection.  In  1  vol.  royal  Svo.,  (pub. 
at  14».),  cloth,  10*. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  edited  by  Memes.viz.— Magee  »  DUeooni 
and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice ;  W  Itbenppon  •  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Regeneration  ;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot ;  Guild's  Moses  Unveiled  Guild's  Har- 
mony of  all  the  Prophets ;  Less's  Authenticity,  Uncorrunted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament ;  Stuarf  s  Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  In  1  vol.  royal  Svo..  (pub.  at  12j) 
cloth,  8». 


CATALOGUE   OP   NEW  BOOKS 


CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

revised  ami  condensed  by  G.  II.  HANKAT,  thick  ISmo.  beautifully  printed  (pub.  at  6s.).  cloth, 
Si.  M.  1*4 1 

"Au  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.    It  contains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  original 

_._,.,.__    .__, :-_.    <^_   -^"-h  can  never  be  made —"" 

,ent  can  desire." — G* 


work,  omitting  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.,  which  can  never  be  made  available  for  pur 
poses  of  refeience.    Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scripture  studr   ' 


DONNE'S  (DR.  JOHN)  WORKS. 

Including  his  Sermons,  Devotions,  Poems,  Letters,  &c.,  edited,  with  a  new  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
HKKKY  AI.VORD.  6  handsome  vols.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait  after  Vandyck  (pub.  at  31. 12«.),  extra 
cloth,  reduced  to  11. 16».  Parker,  1839 

"We  cannot  forbear  repeating  Mr.  Coleridge's  question,  'Why  are  not  Donne's  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons reprinted  ?  '  His  Life  is  published  in  a  cheap  form  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  deservedly  so  In  every  respect;  but  why  does  Oxford  allow  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Sennons  of  the  greatest  Preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century— the  admired  of  all  hearers— 
to  remain  all  but  totally  unknown  to  the  student?  in  divinity  of  the  Church  of  Euglaad,  and  to  the 
literary  world  in  general  ?"— Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lix.  p.  6. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW*  COMPLETE  WORKS; 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  M«  Son,  one  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
V.  10s.),  cloth,  II.  o«.  1815 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES, 

AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Edition, 
with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  Complete  in  1  thick  well-printed  volume,  fcap.  Svo,  (pub. 
at7«.  8d.),  cloth,  5».  1816 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultivated  minds.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  English  literature,  which  is  equally  calculated  to  give 
young  p"rsons  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  revealed  religion."— 
Robert  Hall. 

CRAVES'S  (DEAN)  WHOLE  WORKS. 

Now  first  collected,  comprising  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  ;  Lecture* 
on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch;  Proofs  of  the  Trinity ;  Absolute  Predestination  com- 
pared with  the  Scripture  statement  of  the  Justice  of  God ;  and  Sermons ;  with  Life  by  his  Son, 
Dr.  H,  H.  Gui  VBS.  4  vols.  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  Portrait  (pub.  at  21. 16».),  cloth,  I/.  St.  1840 

CRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 
8vo.  New  Edition  (pub.  at  13*.),  cloth,  9,. 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS, 

With  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Sufferings.  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  Trans- 
lation of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  a  Glossary,  Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  REV.  PHTKB  HALL, 
12vola.  Svo.  Portrait,  (pub.  at7(.  4s.),  cloth,  at.  Oxford,  Talboys,  1837-29 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  OLISTHUS  GEESOBY,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a 
Preacher,  by  Joan  FOSTER,  Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  &c.,  6  »ols.  Svo,  handsomely 
printed,  with  beautiful  Portrait,  (pub.  at  3L  16«.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  It.  Us.  Orf. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  6  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  \l.  It.,  cloth,  lettered. 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
irreat  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke,  without 
their  imperfrctions." — DvyaM  Steieart. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  work*  of  Robert  Hall.  For 
moral  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have  their 
match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  a;re  or  country."— Profestor  Sedgwict. 

"The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among;  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
charity."— Sir  /.  Mackintosh. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE.  BY  BICKERSTETH, 

In  6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  9i.  9».),  cloth,  41. 14*.  6d. 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS, 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  1  thick  vol.  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  18».),  cloth,  14i.  The  same,  with 
a  very  extensive  general  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  2  vols.  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  1(.  4a.),  cloth, 
18».  1841 

"Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.  He  is  clear,  vehement 
and  Dersuasive." — Bickersteth. 
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HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS, 

By  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  JONES,  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  JAMBS  SHKRMAN,  (Row- 
land Bill  s  Successor,  as  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel.)  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick 
pou  Svo,  fine  steel  Portrait,  (pub.  at  10s.),  cloth,  5«.  1845 

HOWE'S     WORKS, 

With  Life  by  CALAMY,  one  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  Portrait,  (published  at  II.  16s.),  cloth,  II.  10s. 

1838 

"  I  have  learned  far  more  from  John  llowe,  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.  There  is 
an  astonishing  magnificence  iu  his  conceptions.  He  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
puritan  divines."— Robert  Hall. 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Houses  of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index. 
2  large  vols.  Svo,  Portraits  of  the  Countess,  Whitefleld,  and  Wesley,  (pub.  at  11.4s.),  cloth,  14«.  184 

HUNTINCTON'S     (REV.    W.)    WORKS,    EDITED     BY     HIS     SON, 

6  vols.  Svo,  Portraits  and  Plates  (published  at  Zl.  18s.  6d),  cloth,  21.  5s. 

LEICHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS: 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  PBAESOM.  New  Edition,  2  thick  vol*. 
Svo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  li.  4s.),  extra  cloth,  16s.  1846 

The  only  complete  Edition. 

LEICHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER; 

With  Life  by  PKABSON,  complete,  iu  1  thick  handsomely  printed  vol.  Svo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  12s.), 
cloth,  9i.  1846 

M'CRIE'S    LIFE    OF    JOHN     KNOX, 

With  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  New  Edition,  with  numerous 
Additions,  and  a  Memoir,  &c.,  by  Andrew  Crichton.  Fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  6d.  1S4T 

MACEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS, 

Comprising  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacri- 
fice: Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.  With  a  Memoir  of  Ms  Life  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  KBMNT, 
D.D.  2  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at  II.  6s.),  cloth,  18s.  1842 

"  Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields"so  much  valuable  information,  and  affords  so  many  helps 
to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  learning,  of  which 
a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed." — Christian  Observer. 

MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS, 

A  Series  of  Sixty  English  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Christianity, 
adapted  to  the  Pulpit,  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  complete  in  15  parts,  small  4to,  (each  containing 
four  Sermons),  Lithographed  on  Writing  Paper  to  resemble  MSS.  (pub.  at  32. 15s.),  ios.  6. 

MOORE'S  (HANNAH)  WORKS, 

With  a  Memoir  and  Notes,  9  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  flae  Portrait  and  Frontispieces,  gilt  cloth  (pub.  at 
2J.5s.),  It  lit.  6d.  Puher.lW 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE, 

By  the  RKV.  HUSKY  THOMSON,  post  Svo,  printed  uniformly  with  her  works,  Portrait,  and  wood 
engraving!,  (pub.  at  12s.),  extra  cloth,  6*.  Cadell,  1S3S 

"  This  may  be  called  the  official  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  into  the  field  respecting  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 

Eublic.    Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiosity  of 
terary  renders." — Literary  Gazette. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER, 

Fcap.  Svo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  4s.  Cadell,  1S43 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  STORIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 

And  Tales  for  the  Common  People,  2  vols.  post  Svo,  (pub.  at  14».),  cloth,  9s.  Cadell,  1S30 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Post  Svo,  (pub.  at  8s.),  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Cadell,  1829 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 

MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Reflections  ou  Prayer,  port  Sro.,  (pub.  at  9*.t,  cloth,  4s. 
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MORE'S    (HANNAH)    ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER    AND    PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  8vo..  (pub.  at  10».  Grf.),  cloth,  5..  Cadtll,  1S37 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

I'ost  Svo,  (pub.  at  10«.  fid.),  cloth,  5j.  CiwfcH,  1SSC 

MGRE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY; 

Or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  32mo,  portrait,  cloth, 
2».  6rf.  Cadtll,  1S40 

The  only  complete  small  edition.    It  was  revised  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  mucU 
improvement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS, 

chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  which  is  added  "Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  32mo,  (pub.  at 
2».  6d.  ),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is.  Cadtll,  — 


MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS; 

With  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymns,  and  Epitaphs,  32mo,  (pub.  at  2*.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  \i.  M. 

Cadfll, 

PALEY'S  WORKS, 

In  OMB  VOI.DMB,  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Hone  Paulina-,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  Sick,  &c.  Svo,  handsomely 
printed  in  double  columns,  (pub.  at  Kit.  6d.),  cloth,  5s.  1842 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Or,  a  Cycloptedia  of  Illustrations,  Graphic,  II iitorirnl,  and  Descriptive,  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
by  reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs,  Kites,  Traditions,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Eastern 
Nations,  2  vols,.  4to.  (upwards  of  1430  double-column  pages  in  good  type),  with  upwards  of  inno 
illustrative  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  2f.  10*.),  extra  cloth,  1(.  Si.  1846 

POOL'S  (MATHEW)  ANNOTATIONS  UPON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted,  and  various  Readings  annexed,  together  with  the  Parallel 
Scriptures ;  the  more  difficult  Terms  in  each  Verse  are  explained,  seeming  Contradictions  recon- 
ciled, Questions  and  Doubts  resolved,  and  the  nhole  Text  opened,  3  large  vols.  imperial  Svo,  (pub. 
at  3M5«.),  cloth,  3(.  3J.  Wi 

Cecil  says,  'if  we  must  have  commentators,  as  we  certainly  must,  Pool  is  incomparable,  and  I 
had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himselr,'  and  the  Kev.  E.  Bickersteth  pronounces  ihe  annotations  to 
be  judicious  and  full.  It  is  no  mean  praise  of  this  valuable  work  that  it  is  in  the  list  of  books 
recommended  to  clergymen  by  Bp.  Tomline.  It  is  likewise  recommended  by  Gilpin,  Drs.  E. 
Williams,  Adam  Clarke,  Doddridge,  Home,  and  the  learned  in  general. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY    ON     THE     BIBLE, 

With  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  84  beautiful  Woodcnt  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  3  vols.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  4f.  4».),  cloth,  21. 5«.  I34f 

SCRIPTURE  GENEALOGIES, 

Containing  33  beautifully  executed  Lithographic  Drawings,  of  all  the  Genealogies  recorded  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  every  Family  and  Tribe ;  with  the  line  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  observed  from  Adam  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  J.  P.  Morns,  Esq.,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  1/.1U.U.), 
cloth,  gilt,  7«.  6d. 

SIMEON'S  WORKS, 

Including  his  SKBLBTONS  or  SBBUOHS  A>D  HOBJB  HOMILBTICA,  or  Discourses  digested  into 
one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book  of  the  Old  and  hew  Testa- 
ment :  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  ot  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  the  KEY.  THOMAS  HABTWBLL  HOBNK  'Jl 
vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  101.  HW.),  cloth,  71.  7>. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  3d. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9d. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  M. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD;  TWELVE  SEIIMONS.  9d. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUE,  9d. 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  U.6d. 

"  The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  2536  discourses  on  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  clergy  in  their 
preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity;  and  arc  by  many 
recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  families."— Loundei. 
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SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS: 

T>  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the  Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index 
i  vols.  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  11.  4«.),  cloth,  18*. 

STURM'S     MORNING     COMMUNING     WITH      COD,     OR      DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  from  the  German.  New 
Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth,  5*.  l**7 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical,  3  large  vol».  imperial  8vo,  portrait,  (pub.  at  3/.  15*.). 
cloth,  3f.  'it.  183« 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONCAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5«.  1845 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress  o! 
bold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  however,  never  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  soberness ;  and 
yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  furious  polemics  which  have 
shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world"— Athenaeum. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM. 

Thir.1  Edition,  carefully  revised.    Foolscap  STO,  cloth,  6*.  1843 

"  It  is  the  reader's  fault,  if  he  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  suah  a  volume  as  the  present  a 
wioer  and  a  better  man."— Ecclectic  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Seventh  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  »«.  1844 

"'Saturday  Evening,"  and  'Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions." — 
BluckuxmcFt  Magazine. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT, 

Or  concise  Explanations,  alphalvticullv  arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  USUA< 
Branches  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  Seventh  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  184» 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY, 

AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Supplement  and  Indexes.  2  vols.  3vo,  (pub.  at  ll.  4j.),  cloth,  18«.  1344 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

8vo,  (pub.  at  4».  6<J.),  cloth,  3*.  1*11 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Fourth  Edition.    Foolscap  Svo,  (pub.  at  7«.  <M.),  cloth,  5«.  1842 

TOMLINE'S    (BISHOP)    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

OU  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the 
Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  flue  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  5«.  6d.),  cloth, 
&.  W.  184S 

"  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most 
experienced  divine." — Marth't  Lecture*. 

WADDINGTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  3  vola.  8ro  (pub.  at  It  I0«.) 
cloth  bds.,  U.  is. 

V/ADDINCTON'S     (DEAN   OF    DURHAM)     HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.    3  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  a«  U.  1U.  M.),  cloth  bds.,  18».  1841 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

With  a  comprehensive  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  PBICB,  18mo,  printed  in  a  large 
handsome  type,  (pub.  at  6».),  gilt  cloth,  2».  6rf.  184» 

W1LLMOTTS  (R.A.i  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Fcap.  8vs>,  (pub.  at  Os.),  cloth,  J».  W.  Hetebart,  1841 
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dFowgn  Han0uages  antr  HUtetatute; 


CLASSICS  AND  TRANSLATIONS,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DICTIONARIES 
GRAMMARS,   COLLEGE   AND   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


ATLASES.-WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS, 

With  Historical  and  Chronological  Tables,  imp.  4to,  new  and  improved  edition,  53  maps,  coloured 
(pub.  at  2(.  4«.),  half-bd.  morocco,  II.  lit.  6d.  1342 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS. 

New  and  improved  edition,  with  all  the  Railroads  inserted,  Population  according  to  the  last 
Census,  Parliamentary  Returns,  &c.,  imp.  4to,  46  maps,  coloured,  (pub.  at  II.  1C*.),  half  bound 
morocco,  II.  5».  1812 

AINSWORTH'S    LATIN    DICTIONARY,    BY    DR.    JAMIESON, 

An  enlarged  Edition,  containing  all  the  words  of  the  Quarto  Dictionary.  Thick  8vo,  neatly 
bound  (pub.  at  14«.),  9». 

BENTLEY'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS. 

Containing  Dissertations  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and 
the  Fables  of  Msop ;  EpLstola  ad  Jo.  Millium ;  Sermons ;  Boyle  Lecture ;  Remarks  on  Free- 
thinking  ;  Critical  Works,  &c.  Edited,  with  copious  Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  REV.  ALEXANDER 
DICE.  3  vols.  8vo,  a  beautifully  printed  Edition,  (pub.  at  It.  I8«.)>  cloth,  II.  It.  1836-38 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONS  VANDER  HOOGHT. 

Rccognovit  J.  D'ALLEMAND.    Very  thick  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at  It.  5s.),  cloth,  15«. 

Land.  Duncan.  1846 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edidit  G.  S.  WALKER.    Complete  in  one  very  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  21. 2».),  cloth,  1S». 
This  comprehensive  volume  contains  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  classics,  correctly  printed 

from  the  best  texts,  viz. : 

Catullus,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Sulpicia,  Colpurnius  Siculus, 

Tibullus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Statius,  Ausonius, 

Propertius,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Silius  Italians,  Claudian. 

Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  Martial,  Valerius  Flaccus, 

DAMMII    LEXICON  CR/ECUM,    HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM. 

Cura  Duncan,  royal  4to,  new  edition,  printed  on  fine  paper,  (pub.  at  51.  bi.j,  cloth,  12.  It.          1841 
"  An  excellent  work ;  the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by  literary  cha- 
racters."— Dr  Dibdm. 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

With  Examples,  Phrases,  and  Etymological  Remarks,  by  Two  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UIGULAKD 
SOCIETY.  Complete  in  one  thick  vol.  8vo.  New  Edition,  containing  many  more  words  than  the 
Quarto  Edition,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  cloth,  12s. 

HERMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIpUITIES  OF  GREECE, 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  Svo,  (published  at  15».),  cl  rth,  10s.  fid. 

Oxford,  TMoys,  1836. 

"  Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important." — ThirlwalFt  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  443. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

MINIATURE  EDITIOU,  containing  a  full  Account  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient 
Authors,  and  much  useful  information  respecting  the  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
new  and  complete  edition,  KLSGAMTLT  FUINTED  IN  FEABI,  XTPE,  in  one  very  thick  vol.  18iuo, 
(pub.  at  ;«.  6d.),  cloth,  4s.  6d.  1845 

LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR, 

Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  frinci pally  from  Oriental  Sources,  designed  for  the  Use 
of  Students  in  the  Universities.  New  Edition,  enriched  with  much  original  matter.  Sixth 
Thousand,  Svo,  (published  at  l~-.)>  c!oth,  St.  London,  Duncan,  184 


PUBLISHED   OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  Oriental  and  European,  Jewish  and  Christian,  including 
BUXTOBP,  TATLOB,  PABKHURST,  and  GKSEMUS;  containing  all  the  Words,  with  their  Inflec- 
tions, Idiomatic  Usases,  etc.  found  in  the  llebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  numerous  corrections  of  former  Lexicographers  and  Commentators,  followed  by  an  English 
Index,  in  one  thick  vol.  Svo.  Third  Thousand,  (pub.  at  12.  at.),  cloth,  las.  Loiul.  1844 

LIVII  HISTORIA,  EX  RECENSIONE  DRAKENBORCHII  ET  KREYSSIC  ; 

Et  Annotationes  CKKVIKBII,  STBOTHII,  RUFEBTI,  KASCHIS  et  aliorum;  Animadversiones  NIK- 
BUHBII,  WACHSMUTUII,  et  suas  addidit  TBAVKRS  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll,  Univ.  Oxon.  Socius  et 
Tutor.  Cum  Indice  amplissimo,  4  vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at  H.  1S».),  cloth,  II.  8».  Oxford,  1341 

This  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Livy  ever  published  in  octavo,  and  it  is  preferred 
in  all  our  universities  and  classical  schools. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Epitomized,  (for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools,)  with  Chronological  Tables  and  Appendix,  by 
TBAVBBS  Twiss,  B.C.D.,  complete  in  2  vols.  bound  in  1,  Svo,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  cloth,  TO*.  6d. 

Oxford,  Talooys,  1837 

"  Thi5  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning,  clearly  and  ably 
embodying  all  the  latest  efforts  of  the  laborious  Niebuhr." — Literary  Gazette. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

From  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time ;  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Religious, 
Scientific,  and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Reader,  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized 
World  at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  3  Sections,  viz :— I.  Ancient  History.  II.  Middle 
Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work,  folio,  (pub.  at  12.16*.), 
half  bound  morocco,  12.  Is. 

The  above  is  also  sold,  separately,  as  follows : — 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY, 
2  parts  in  1,  folio,  (pub.  at  H.  2s.  64,),  sewed,  Uw. 

MODERN  HISTORY, 
folio,  (pub.  at  12s.),  sewed,  S». 

HITTER'S    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT   PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated  from  the  German,  bv  A.  J.  W.  MonmsoN,  B.  A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambrid|fe.  4  vol«.  Svo, 
now  completed,  with  a  General  Index,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  32.  4*.),  22.  2».  Oxford,  1846 

Xnc  FOBBTM  VOLUME  may  be  had  separately.    Cloth,  16« 

"  An  important  work ;  it  may  be  said  »  have  superseded  all  tlie  previous  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt  from 
the  usual  faults  of  translators." — Quarterly  Review. 

CHOMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS, 

Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  Svo,  (published  at  10s.  6ci.),  cloth,  as. 

Camb.  ISM 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  of  Heeren,  Boechk,  Schlegel,  &c. 

SOPHOCLES,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

With  Notes.    Svo,  4th  improved  Edition,  (pub.  at  15«.) ,  cloth,  9«.  Oxford,  Talboys,  1842 

ELLENDT'S  CREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES, 

Translated  by  CABY.    Svo,  (pub.  at  12c.),  cloth,  6».  M.  Oxford,  ra(6ojr«,1841 

STUART'S  HEBREW  CHRETSOMATHY, 

Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.  3rd  Et  ition,  Svo,  (pub.  at  14«.),  cloth, 
9s.  Oxford,  Talboys,  1334 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  learned  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  has  had 
a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  is 
sufficient  to  complete  the  system  of  instruction  in  that  language. 

TACITUS,    CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  ,«.  VALPY. 

Editio  nova,  cum  Appendice.   4vols.  Svo,  (pub.  at 22. 16».),  cloth,  J2. 5*. 
The  most  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

8vo,  (pub.  at  Ifij.).  cloth,  10s.  M.  Oxford,  Talboyt,  1839 
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TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.    In  one  thick  closely  printed  volume,  8vo,  (pub.  at  14«.),  boards,  9«. 

Oxford,  Talboyi,  1832 

"  A  work  which  marks  out  all  the  leading  epochs  in  philosophy,  and  gives  minute  chronological 
information  concerning  them,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  founders  and  followers  of  the 
principal  schools,  ample  texts  of  their  works,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  editions.  In  aword, 
to  the  student  of  philosophy,  I  know  of  no  work  in  English  likely  to  prove  half  so  useful." — Hoy- 
ward,  in  hit  Translation  of  Goethe's  Fault. 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII, 

Cura  GILES:  acced.  Index  copioslssimu*.       Complete  in  one  thick  vol.  Svo,   (pub.  at  KM.), 
cloth,  8«.  1837 

WILSON'S  (JAMES,  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COL- 
LEGE), FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH -FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  containing  full 
Explanations,  Definitions,  Synonyms,  Idioms,  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rules  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Language.  Compiled  from  the  DICTIONARIES  OF  TUK  ACADKMT.BOWYEK, 

COAMBAUn,  G  AKM-'.K,  LAVRAUX,  DBS    CARRIERB9    AMD    FAIN,  JOUNION    AND  \VALKBB.      1  large 

closely  printed  vol.  imperial  Svo,  (pub.  at  21.  2».),  cloth,  II.  8>. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  CR.  ET.  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII, 

Accedit  Index,  (PORSON  AND  EI.MM.FY'S  EDITION  ),  10  vols.  limn,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large 
type,  done  up  in  5  vols.  (pub.  at  4J. 10*.),  cloth,  IS*. 

— —  The  same,  large  paper,  10  vols.  crown  Svo,  done  up  in  5  volt.,  cloth,  II.  St. 


TSTobels,  OTorfcs  of  ,-jfictton,  Htgfjt 


AINSWORTH'S  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

An  Historical  Romance,  illustrated  by  GKORGK  CRUIKSHANK.    Thick  medium  Svo.  New  Edition. 
with  95  highly-finished  Etchings  on  steel,  and  fine  wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  richly 
gilt,  10».  M. 
Of  this  very  elegant  and  popular  volume  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

An  Historical  Romance,  illustrated  by  GEORGE  CBUIKSUANK  and  TONY  JOUANKOT.  Medium 
Svo,  fine  Portrait,  and  105  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings,  gilt  cloth,  10».  (id.  1843 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  NOVELS  AND  TALES,  BY  MARY  HOWITT; 

Viz.  Home—  Neighbours—  President's  Daughter—  Nina—  Every  Day  Life,  a  Diary—  Strife  and 
Peace—  II  -  Family—  Tralinnun—  Axeland  Anna—  Tales.  Together  11  vols.  post  Svo,  comprising 
14  Novels  and  Tales,  being  the  whole  of  the  Author's  published  Works;  with  an  authentic 
Portrait  of  Miss  Bremer.  (Pub.  at  bl.  15».  Od.),  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  extra  gilt  cloth, 
uniform,  \l.  16».  1843-45 

"  By  far  the  best  translations  of  these  charming  fictions,  and  the  only  authentic  ones." 
Miit  Bremen'  i  Novell  are  also  told  separately  as  fcllowa  : 

THE  HOME  :   OR,  FAMILY   CARES    AND    FAMILY  JOYS.     Second  Edition,   revised 

2  vols.  post  Svo,  (pub.  at  II.  It."),  cloth,  7«.  M.  1843 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,  A  STORY  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE.    Translated  by  MART  HOWITT. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols.  post  Svo,  (pub.  at  18».),  cloth,  7«.  6d. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  DAUGHTER,  AND  NINA.  Two  Novels,  translated  by  MART  HOWITT. 

3  vols.  post  Svo,  (pub  at  12.  1U.  M.),  cloth,  His.  Gd.  1843 

NEW    SKETCHES   OF  EVERY-DAY   LIFE,   A  DIARY;   together  with    STRIFE    AND 
PEACE.    Translated  by  MART  HOWITT.    2  vols.  postSvo,  (pub.  at  11.  !».),  cloth,  7«.  6d.          1844 

THALINNAN;  AXELAND  ANNA;  THE  II  -  FAMILY;  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Trans- 
lated by  MART  HOWITT.    2  vols.  post  Svo,  with  a  Portrait,  (pub.  at  Is.  !».),  cloth,  7«.  fid.  1844 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;" 

A  New  Family  A  Ibum  of  Endless  Entertainment,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the 
most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and  humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  CRUIK- 
SHANK and  SEYMOUR.  Also.  CRUIKSHANK'S  ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY. 
Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows—  SEYMOUR  and  CRUIESHANE.  Together  4  vols.  bound  in  2. 
Foolscap  Svo,  (pub.  at  21.  18«.)  cloth  gilt,  10*.  6d.  1845 
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HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL. 

A  Fireside  Story.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo,  with  46  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood,  (pub.  at  15».),  cloth,  7s.  6d.  1845 

HOWITT'S     (WILLIAM)     WANDERINGS    OF    A    JOURNEYMAN    TAILOR, 

THROUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  TO  1840,  Trans- 
lated by  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  Foolscap  Svo,  with  Portrait,  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth,  3t.  W.  1844 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES. 

Addressed  to  the  English,  both  Goers  abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.  One  vol.  foolscap  Svo,  (pub. 
at  6s.),  cloth,  3t.  W.  1844 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK. 

Being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots,  Brilliant  Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the 
Knghsh  Language.  Complete  in  one  thick  and  closely  but  elegantly  printed  volume,  foolscap 
12mo,  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  4t.),  cloth,  3t.  1840 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE. 

A  Collection  of  Humorous  Tales  and  Sketches.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  with  Plates  bv  GEORGE  CAUIK- 
8HANK,  (pub.  at  IDS.),  cloth  gilt,  St.  1842 

LEVER'S  ARTHUR  O'LEARY:  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDERINCS  IN 
MANY  LANDS.  Edited  by  HARRT  LOBREQUEB.  Cruikshank's  New  Illustrated  Edition.  Com- 
plete in  one  vol.  Svo,  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  9s.  1845 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND. 

Both  Series.  2  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  Fourth  Edition,  embellished  with  Woodcuts  by  HABVBT, 
(pub.  at  lot.),  cloth,  6t.  6d.  1837 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY. 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  Svo.  Third  Edition,  with  24  characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel, 
(pub.  at  13».),  cloth,  7t.  6d.  1845 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR,  L.  S.  D. 

A  Romantic  Irish  Tale  of  the  last  Century-  Medium  Svo.  Second  Edition,  with  26  characteristic 
Illustrations  on  Steel,  (pub.  at  14t.),  cloth  9t.  1846 

MAN-O'WAR'S-MAN.     BY  BILL  TRUCK,  SENIOR, 

BOATSWAIX  OF  THE  ROIAL  COLLEGE  OK  GREENWICH.  Complete  in  a  thick  closely  printed 
volume,  foolscap  Svo,  (pub.  at  6*.),  gilt  cloth,  4«.  Blackwood,  1843 

"  These  sea-papers  are  among  the  best  we  ever  rtad.  They  give  an  animated  picture  of  life  on 
board  a  man-of-war." — Literary  Gazette. 

MARRYAT'S  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK, 

Illustrated  by  46  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful  Engravings  on  wood,  after  the  masterly  designs 
ofCLABKSOH  STA.NHKLD,  R.  A.  One  handsome  volume,  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  14».),  gilt  cloth,  9». 

1840 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

By  the  Author  of  "Gideon  Giles,"  "  Royston  Gower,"  "  Day  in  the  Woods,"  &c.  &c.  2  vols  in  1, 
Svo,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  PHIZ,  (pub.  at  lit.),  cloth,  6t.  W.  1843 

"  This  Work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot  be 
read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colours  of  rustic  life  more  completely  under 
his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors." — Athenavm. 

MILLER'S  GIDEON  GILES  THE  ROPER. 

A  Tale  of  English  Country  Life.  With  36  etched  Illustrations.   Svo,  (pub.  at  13*.),  giltxloth,  5t.6</. 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French  Character.  By  JPLKS  JAMIW,  BALZAC, 
COBMEJUH,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors.  One  large  vol.  royal  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  230  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood  Engravings  by  distinguished  ArtUts,  (pub.  as  H.  5*.), 
cloth  gilt,  12t.  18* 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  has  had  an  immense  run 
in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  country. 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

The  Factory  Boy,  medium  Svo.  with  24  steel  plates,  (pub.  at  12t.),  gilt  cloth,  6t.  Cd. 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Present  Day,  medium  Svo,  port.  &  12  steel  plates  (pub.  Rt  12t.),  cloth  g-.lt,  6t.  M.  1S44 
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BINGLEY'S  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 

Or,  a  familiar  Account  of  all  the  various  Productions  of  Nature,  Mineral.Vegetable,  and  Animal, 
systematically  ammsed,  which  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  use  of  Man,  illustrated  by  Plates  and 
150  Wood-cuts,  and  intended  as  a  work  both  of  Instruction  and  Reference.  Sixth  Edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  altered  to  the  existing  state  of  science,  by  1).  COOTKB,  of  the  British  Museum,  i 
vols.  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  16».),  cloth,  10«.  6d.  Trade  edition,  1842 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST, 

Or  Country  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  square  12mo,  with  eighty  beautifully 
executed  VVoodcuts,  (pub.  at  7«.  6<i.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4«.  6<I. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

Comprising  an  improved  edition  of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners;  and 
THE  YOUNG  MAN  s  OWN  BOOK;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral 
Deportment,  24mo,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

HOWITT'S  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK, 

Commonly  called  "Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book;"  translated  into  English  Verse,  with,  French  and 
German  Verses  opposite,  forming  a  Triglott,  square  12mo,  with  100  large  Wood  Engravings,  (pub. 
at  10«.  6d.),  extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5».  1845 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  the  novelty  of  being  in 
three  languages. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE, 

Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  (written  by  Miss  and  CHARLES  LAMB),  sixth 
edition,  embellished  with  20  large  and  beautiful  Wood-cut  Engravings,  from  designs  by  UARVJIT, 
fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  7».  6d  ),  cloth,  gilt,  5«. 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shakspeare  which 
have  been  produced.  The  youthful  reader  who  is  about  to  taste  the  charms  of  our  great  Bard,  is 
strongly  recommended  to  prepare  himself  by  first  reading  these  elegant  tales." — Quarterly  Rnitai 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

A  series  of  Tales  addressed  to  Young  People.  By  L.E.L.  (Miss  LAHDOK).  Fourth  edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  with  a  beautiful  Portrait  Engraved  on  Steel,  (pub.  at  5s.),  gilt,  cloth,  3». 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Being  popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  com- 
prehending all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Ac.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is 
indispensable  in  Polite  Education ;  illustrated  by  upwards  of  400  beautiful  Woodcuts,  by  BEWICK, 
HABVEI,  WHIMPEE,  and  others,  post  8vo,  gilt,  cloth,  It.  6d.  1843 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

The  letterpress  by  the  RKT.  HOB  ART  CAUNTKB,  8vo,  144  extremely  beautiful  Wood  Engravings, 
by  the  first  Artists,  (including  reduced  copies  of  MARTIN'S  celebrated  Pictures,  Belshazzar's 
Feast,  The  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  &c.),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  12».— Whole  bound 
morocco,  richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  1S».  1846 

A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-Fields,  Wars,  and  Victories  (modernized  from  Holinshed,  Froissart, 
and  the  other  Chroniclers),  2  vols.  in  1,  square  12mo.  (Parley  size).  Fourth  Edition,  considerably 
improved,  completed  to  the  present  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings,  (pub.  at  9».),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s.  1846 

This  beautiful  volume  hat  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

PINNOCK'S     COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR    OF    MODERN     GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORY,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  in  1  thick  vol,  18mo  with 
numerous  Maps,  Views,  and  Costumes,  finely  Engraved  on  Steel,  (fortieth  thousand),  roan,  5s  6d 

1846 

PINNOCK'S     COMPREHENSIVE   GRAMMAR    OF    ANCIENT    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORY,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  ISmo,  with  Maps,  Views, and 
Costumes,  linUy  Engraved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  as.  M.),  roan  4«.  Grf. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  31 

PINNOCK'S     COMPREHENSIVE    GRAMMAR    OF    SACRED    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  1IISTORY,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  ISmo,  with  Maps,  Views,  and 
Costumes,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  5*.  &!.),  roan,  4s.  Bd.  15-15 

PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

with  Exercises ;  written  in  a  familiar  style,  accompanied  with  Questions  for  Examination,  and 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools,  liino,  (pub.  at  as.  Grf.),  roan, 
4s.  6d.  184i 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN, 

A  Tale  of  the  Rebellion  of  l?45 ;  to  which  is  added,  "  The  Peasant's  Tale,"  by  JEFFERYS  TATIOB, 


foolscap  Svo,  two  fine  Plates,  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth  gilt,  2».  6d. 
By  the  popular  Author  of  the  laves  of  the  Queens  of  England. 


WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS), 

A  Series  of  Songs  and  Poems  for  Young  People,  contributed  by  BARRY  CORNWALL,  WORDS- 
WORTH, MOORE,  COLERIDGE,  CAMPBEIL,  JOANNA  BAILLIE,  ELIZA  COOK,  MART  HOWITT,  MRS. 
HEMAXS,  HOGG,  CHARLOTTE  SMITH,  &c.,  fcap.  Svo,  very  prettily  printed,  with  15  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings,  (pub.  at  3«.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2«.  1842 

YOUNG  ENGLAND'S  LITTLE  LIBRARY; 

A  Collection  of  Original  Tales  for  Children,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  MRS.  HALL,  MBS.  HOWITT, 
AILBEKT  SMITH,  MR.  GASPBT,  the  Author  of  the  "  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  other  Authors,  hand- 
somely printed  in  small  4to,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  80  very  large  and  clever  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Stone,  moral  and  humorous,  (pub.  at  lOe.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6>.  Grf.  1844 

YOUTH'S  THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE, 

In  a  Series  of  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and 
on  other  Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mas.  PALLISER,  the  Sister  of  Capt. 
Marryat),  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  gilt,  6».  1844 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapter'  to  the  capacities  of  young  people,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c. 


Jftustc  anU  Jttustcal 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  both  English  and  Foreign.  Edited  by  W. 
AYBTON,  Esq.,  of  the  Opera  House.  8  vols.  folio,  comprehending  more  than  400  pieces  of  Music, 
beautifully  printed  with  metallic  types,  (pub.  at  41.  4».),  sewed,  u.  11».  6d. 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  bad  separately,  each  in  4  vols.  at  16*. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST. 

A  Collection  of  classical  and  popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music;  comprising  Selections  from 
the  best  productions  of  all  the  Great  Masters;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies;  with  many 
of  the  National  Airs  of  other  Countries,  embracing  Overtures.  Marches,  Rondos,  Qnadrilles, 
Waltzes,  and  Gallopaucs;  also,  Madrigals,  Duets,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the 
Voice,  the  Piano-forte,  the  Harp,  or  the  Organ ;  with  Pieces  occasionally  for  the  Flute  and  Guitar, 
tinder  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols.  small  folio,  comprehendingmorethaa 
300  pieces  of  Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  types,  (pub.  at  2J.  2».),  sewed,  16». 

The  great  sale  of  the  MUSICAL  LIBRARY,  in  consequence  of  its  extremelylow  price,  has  induced 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selling  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  contents 
are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  selection  is  equal, 
the  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  similar  success. 

MUSICAL  GEM; 

A  Collection  of  300  MODERN  SONGS,  DPITB,  GutEi,  &c.,  by  the  most  celebrated  Composers  of 
the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin,  (edited  by  JOHH  PABKT),  3  vol».  in  1, 
Svo,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  illuminated  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  H.  !«.), 
cloth,  gilt,  10».  M.  184  i 

The  above  capital  collection  csntains  a  (treat  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  including 
•ome  of  the  most  popular  «ongs  of  Braham  Bishop,  &c.  It  forms  a  most  attractive  volume. 
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BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S    BRITISH   FLORA  MEDICA. 

Or  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  ol  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  Svo,  upwards  of  200  finely  coloured 

figures  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  32.  &.)>  cloth,  12. 16s.  1846 

An  exceedingly  cneap,  elegant,  and  valuable  work,  necessary  to  every  medical  practitioner. 

EATEMAN  AND  WILLAN'S  DELINEATIONS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES, 

4to,  containing  72  Plates,  beautifully  and  very  accurately  coloured  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  eminent  Professional  Gentleman,  (Dr.  CARSWELL),  (pub.  at  12Z.  12s.),  half  bound  morocco, 
5(.5«.  184(1 

"  Dr.  Bateman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared."— Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson. 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Science.  4th  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected throughout,  8vo  (900  pages),  (pub.  at  11.),  cloth,  8«. 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA,  EDITED  BY  E.  MILLICAN,  M.D., 

Cum  Indice  copiosissimo  ex  edit.  Targae.    Thick  8vo,  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  IGs.),  cloth,  fKi. 

Edinburgh,  1831 

This  is  the  very  best  edition  of  Celsus.  It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
the  practice  of  tnis  country ;  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  modern  Medical  terms,  synonyme*, 
weights,  measures,  &c.,  and,  indeed,  everything  which  can  be  useful  to  the  Medical  Student; 
together  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

CELSUS,  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH,  INTERLINEAR, 

With  "  Ordo"  and  the  Latin  Text  beneath,  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  and  other  Public  Boards;  by  ViBABUI.  12mo,  (pub.  10s.  Crf.),  cloth,  3s.  1337 

HOME'S  (SIR  EVERARD)  GREAT  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY, 

Being  the  Substance  of  his  numerous  Lectures,  and  including  Explanations  of  nearly  all  the 
Preparations  in  the  Ilunterian  Collection;  with  a  General  Index.  6vols.  royal  4to,  Portrait,  and 
Ml  fine  Plates,  after  Drawings  by  BAUER  and  others,  (pub.  at  182. 18*.),  cloth,  61.  Gs.  1814-28 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY, 

Royal  8vo,  with  48  highly  finished  coloured  Plates,  containing  260  accurate  Delineations  of  Cases 
in  every  known  variety  of  Disease,  (pub.  at  5{.  5s.),  cloth,  31.  3s.  1834 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN, 

Including  Treatises  on  the  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and 
the  Mechanical  Powers ;  illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved, 
8vo,  (pub.  at  los.),  cloth  7«.  6d.  184S 

"  A  great  mechanical  treasure."— Dr.  Birkbcok. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  II.  4s.),  cloth 
10».  6d.  1844 

LIFE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER, 

Interspersed  with  his  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Characters  ;  by  BRANSBY  COOPER.  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  fine  Portrait,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  (pub.  at  II.  Is.),  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE, 

Being  a  Practical  Woik  on  tbelr  Treatment,  Medically,  Topically,  and  by  Operation;  by  P 
TYKUKI.I,,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  2  thick  vols.  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  9  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  60  finely  coloured  figures,  (pub.  at  11.  16s.),  cloth,  11. 1». 

1840 
WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  \V.  JACKSON  HOOKER.  5  vols.  4to,  with  310  Plates,  Engraved  by 
SOWERBT.  most  carefully  coloured,  (pub.  at  101. 10s.),  half  bound  morocco,  6(.  5s.  The  Fifth,  or 
Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  to  complete  the  old  Editions.  4to,  36 
coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  22.  V2t.  (id.),  boards,  If.  11s. Oil.  1832 
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NEW  BOOKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES, 


FINE  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  HERALDRY, 
ANTIQUITIES,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORTING,  PICTORIAL  AND  ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


BOOK  OF  WAVERLEY  GEMS. 

A  Series  of  61  highly-finished  Line  Engravings  of  the  most  interesting  Incidents  and  Scenery 
in  Walter  Scott's  Novels,  by  HEATH,  FIXDEN,  ROLLS,  and  others,  after  Pictures  by  LESLIE, 
STOTHARD,  COOPER,  HOWARD,  &c.,  with  illustrative  letter-press,  Svo.,  (pub.  at  II.  Us.  Crf.), 
cloth,  elegantly  gilt,  15«.  1846 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS, 

New  Edition,  corrected,  greatly  enlarged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  GEORGE 
STANLEV,  Esq.,  complete  in  one  large  volume,  impl.  Svo.,  numerous  plates  of  monograms. 

CATLIN'S  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

2  vols.  impl.  Svo.    SCO  Engravings,  (pub.  at  21. 12».  6<f.),  cloth,  emblematically  gilt,  II.  10.    1818 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL. 

24  exquisite  Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Designs  by  himself.  Royal  8vo.,  (pub.  at  11.  llr.Ot/.), 
gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lO.i. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

Containing  some  of  his  choicest  Landscapes.  Beautifully  Engraved  on  Stee!,  fo!io,  with 
descriptive  letter-press,  and  Portrait,  in  a  portfolio,  (pub.  a.131. 12s.},  11.  3*. 

ENGLEflELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

4to.    50  large  Plates,  Engraved  by  COOKE,  and  a  Geological  Map,  (pub.  11.  ?».),  cloth,  21.  St. 

1816 

GEMS  OF  ART,  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

After  REMBRAJ.-DT,  Cuyp,  REYNOLDS,  Poussix,  MCRILLO,  TEXIERS,  CORKKGIO,  VAIT- 
DERVELDE,  folio,  proof  impressions,  in  portfolio,  (pub.  at  tit.  8*. ),  II.  lit.  6d. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Large  impl.  folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  &c., 
(pub.  at  101.  10s.),  hf.  morocco,  61.  d.  14U 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Impl.  8vo.  26  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  and  a  Map,  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  11.  la.  1811 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Aocdemy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  son,  FKANK  HOWARD,  large  post3vo.. 
cloth,  7s.  Crf.  1843 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

483  fine  outline  Plates,  illustrative  of  all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  l>ratnas  of  our  national 
Hard,  5  vols..  Svo..  (pub.  at  lit.  8>.),  cloth,  2l.2t.  1827—33 

*»*  The  4S3  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  STO.  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  for  11.  lit.  M. 
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ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS, 

Square  svo.  2*  Borders  illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly 
Ornamented  Binding,  (pub.  at  11.  5».),  15». 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK, 

By  MRS.  OWEN,  with  a  History  of  Needlework,  by  the  COUNTESS  of  WILTO*,  Coloured 
Plates,  post  8vo.,  (pub.  at  18s.),  gilt  clotb,  at. 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1848. 

Copied  from  a  celebrated  Missel  known  as  the  "  Hours"  of  the  Duke  of  ABJOU,  imperial  8vo., 
36  exquisite  Miniatures  »nd  Borders,  in  gold  and  colours,  Ornamented  Binding,  (pub.  at  21.  2».l, 
IK, 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

2  vols.  impl.  8vo.,  21  beautiful  Portraits,  (pub.  at  11.  5s.),  cloth,  11.  Is. 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA 

Of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Field,  the  Turf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the 
Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick  vol.  8vo.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Engra- 
vings, after  COOPER,  WARD,  HAHCOCK,  aad  others,  (pub.  at  II.  11s.  Cd. ),  cloth,  lis. 

MEYRICK'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR, 

In  the  Collection  of  Goodrich  Court,  150  Engravings  by  Jos.  SKELTON,  2  vols.  folio  (pub.  at 
Hi.  lls.),  hf.  mor.,  top  edges  gilt,  4(.  14s.  6d. 

Or  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Emperor,  with  99  Etchings  on  Steel  by  RE  VEIL, 
and  other  eminent  Artists,  in  one  thick  volume  post  Svo.,  (pub.  at  li.  Is.)  >  gilt  clotb,  gilt  edges, 
10«.  6d.  1S*0 

RETZSCH'S    OUTLINES  TO   SCHILLER S    "FIGHT     WITH  THE  DRAGON," 

Hoyal  4to.,  containing  16  Plates,  Engraved  by  MOSES,  stiff  covers,  7s.  6d. 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "FRIDOLIN," 

Royal  4to.,  containing  8  Plates,  Engraved  by  MOSES,  stiff  covers,  4s.  6d. 

ROBINSON'S  NF.W  VITRUVIUS  BRPTANNICUS; 

Or,  Views,  Plans,  and  Elevations  of  English  Mansions,  viz.,  Wobm-n  Abbey,  Hatfleld  House, 
and  Hanlvticke  Hall;  also  C'assiohury  House,  by  JOHN  BRITIOX.  imperial  folio,  10  fine 
engravings,  by  LE  KEUX  (pub.  at  16i.  16s.)  hf.  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3^.  13s.  6d.  1847 

RUDING'S    ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    ITS 

DEPENDENCIES.    Three  vols.,  4to.,  159  plates,  (pub.  at  6i.  6«.)  cloth,  4i.  4«.  1810 

SILVESTRE  PALEOGRAPHIE  UNIVERSELLE; 

Ou,  Fac-Similes  d'Ecritures  de  tous  lea  Peuples  et  de  tous  les  Temps,  tires  des  plus  Autlicn- 
tiques  Manuscrits  existant  dans  les  Archives  et  les  Bibliotheques  de  France,  d'ltalie, 
d'Allemagne,  et  d'Angleterre;  par  M.  SILVESTHE.  Accompagnes  d' Explications,  par  MM. 
CHAMPOLLIOS  FIOEAC  et  CHAMPOI.I.IONS  fils,  4  vols.,  atlas  folio,  containing  upwards  of  300 
large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac- similes  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  manuscripts 
of  ever}'  age  and  nation,  illuminated  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  (pub.  at  75;.)  Ml.  10s.  Paris,  1S41 

i  the  same,  splendidly  hf.  morocco,  gilt  edges,  60?.,  or  whole  morocco,  70i. 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

From  the  7th  to  the  10th  Century,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  with  62  coloured  plates 
illuminated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  lOi.  10s.)  hf.  bd.  mor.  extra,  giit 
edges,  31.  13s.  6d. 

STORER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

4  vote.  8vo.,  with  256  engravings,  (pub.  at  71.  10s.)  hf.  morocco,  21.  12t.  M. 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND, 

With  some  Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  born 
or  resided  in  England,  with  Notes  by  DALLAWAY;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by 
RALPH  WORXUM,  Esq.,  complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.(  with  numerous  beautiful  portraits  and 
plates. 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE. 

Containing  the  most  approved  methods  of  imitating  every  kind  of  fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in 
Oil  or  Distemper  Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  and 
Painting  on  Glass,  &c.,  with  Examples  from  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to, 
Illustrated  with  104  plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  21.  14s.)  cloth,  li.  10». 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL. 

Foolscap  Svo.,  7  coloured  plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  5s.)  cloth,  St. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON, 

*By  LRITCH  REITCHIB,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.  JESSE,  ESQ.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  5« 
beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  Svo.,  gilt  cloth, 
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NATURAL  HISTORY,  AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 


BbCHSTEIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CAGE  BISDS; 

Their  Manacement,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases,  Treatment,  Breeding,  andtlie  Methods  of  Catching 
tUem,  12mo.,  Best  Edition,  numerous  woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  G«.  . 

BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADY'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

6  vols.  8vo.,  81  coloured  plates  of  flowers  and  groups  ^pub.  at  41.  10s.),  cloth,  11.  H».  1S46 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 

4  vols.  royal  4to.,  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  HI.  8s.),  cloth,  11.  Us.  6rf.  1831-1838 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS; 

Thirteenth  Edition,  8vo.  (pub.  at  11.  4s.),  cloth,  12*.  1845 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY, 

And  Rural  Affairs  in  General,  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  8vo.,  with  70  wood  engravings 
(pub.  at  13s.),  cloth,  8».6d.  1843 

FITZROY  AND  DARWIN— ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  BEAGLE. 

ICG  plates,  mostly  coloured,  3  vols.  royal  4to.  (pub.  at  9/.),  cloth,  jl.  5s.  1838-43 

GARDENER'S  MONTHLY  VOLUME,  EDITED  BY  JOHNSON, 

Complete  in  12  vols,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containing,  the  Potato,  one  vol. — Cucumber, 
one  vol. — Grape  Vine,  two  vols. — Auricula  and  Asparagus,  one  vol.— Pine  Apple,  two  vols. — 
Strawberry,  one  vol.— Dahlia,  one  vol. — Peach,  one  voL — Apple,  two  vols.— together  12  vols. 
12mo.,  woodcuts,  (pub.  at  II.  10s.),  cloth,  18s.  1847 

i  either  of  the  volumes  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  2».  6if . ) ,  at  Is.  6d. 

HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY. 

Twenty  parts  forming  two  vols.,  royal  folio,  202  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  211.),  sewed,  121. 12s., 
or  hf.  morocco,  gilt  edges,  HI.  14s. 

LEWIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes  by  Mr.  GOULD  and  Mr. 
EYTON,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  41.  4s.),  hf.  bd.  morocco,  21.  2s.  1833 

LINDLEY'S  DIGITAUUM  MONOGRAPHIA. 

Folio,  28  plates  of  the  Foxglove  (pub.  at  41.  is.),  cloth,  11.  Hi.  ad. 

•     •   i     the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  61.  6s.),  cloth,  21.  Hi.  GJ, 


MISCELLANEOUS    ENGLISH    LITERATURE,    HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY. 
VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY,  ETC. 


BANCROFT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

From  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent.    Twelfth  Edition,  3  vols,  8vo.  (published  at 
il.Ws.),  cloth,  11.  Us.  Gil.  1847 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS, 

Viz.,  Spectator.  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and  Connoiseur,  3  thick  vo's. 
8vo.,  portraits  (pub.  at  2(.  5».),  cloth,  11.  7».    Either  volume  may  be  had  separate. 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

and  Essay  on  the  British  Constitution,  three  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  11.  Us.  M.),  cloth.  11  It.      184-J-6 
mi  i  British  Constitution,  (a  portion  of  the  preceding  work,)  8vo.,  clath,  3». 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN, 

and  other  Public  Characters  of  the  time  of  George  III.    Vol.  III.,  royal  tvo.,  with  10  fine 
portraits  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  cloth,  10s.  6<J.  1816 

— , the  same,  without  the  portraits,  demy  8vo.  (pub.  at  10s.  6rf.),  cloth,  5». 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE, 

Who  Flourished  in  the  Time  of  George  III.,  royal  Svo.,  with  10  flue  portraits  (pub.  at  11.  It.), 

cloth,  12s.  1845 

the  same,  also  with  the  portraits,  demy  Svo.  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  cloth,  10«.  6<i.  1640 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS, 

A  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  French 
Poetry;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Kev.  HENRY  CAB.Y,  foolscap  Svo.,  clotli,  5s.  1840 

GARY'S  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS, 

supplementary  to  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  "  Lives."  Edited  hy  his  Son.  foolscap  Svo.,  cloth,  7«,       1818 
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CLARKE'S    (DR.  E.  D.)    TRAVELS    IN    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES    OF    EUROPE, 

ASIA,  AND  AFRICA,  11  vols.  8vo.,  maps  anil  plates  (pub.  at  101.),  cloth,  31.  33.  1827-34 

CLASSIC  TALES, 

Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paul  and  Virginia,  Gulliver1! 
Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  Castle 
of  Otranto,  and  Hasselas,  complete  in  1  vol.  12mo. ;  7  medallion  portraits  (pub.atlw.  6(/.), 
cloth,  3s.  W. 

COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Containing  his  Broad  Grins,  Vagaries,  and  Eccentricities,  24mo.,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  2t.  Crf.), 
cloth,  1«.  (W.  1811) 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA, 

During  an  Inland  Jouruey  of  Four  Months;  with  an  Account  of  the  War.  Two  Tola.,  post  Svo. 
with  a  nsw  map  of  China  (pub.  at  IGs.),  cloth,  9». 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY, 

Bya  Lady  (Mrs.  RUNDKLL)  New  Edition,  with  numerous  additional  Receipts, by  Mrs.  Bmcir, 
12mo.,  with  9  plates  (pub.  at  6s.)  cloth,  3j.  isiti 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS, 

Relating  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the  Success  of  the  Gospel,  including  the  Appendix  and 
Supplement,  with  a  Preface  and  Continuation  by  the  Rev.  H.  BONAB,  royal  Svo.  (pub.  at 
15*.  6d.), cloth,  7s.  6d.  1845 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND. 

As  completed  in  1831,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  Jon.v  MACDONALD  BELL,  Esq. 
Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo.  (pub.  at  6s.},  cloth,  3*. 

JOHNSONIANA; 

A  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings,  gathered  from  nearly  a  hundred  different 
Publications,  and  not  contained  in  BOSWEJ.L'S  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  by  J.  W.  CHOKER, 
M.P.,  thick  foolscap  Svo.,  portrait  and  frontispiece  (pub.  at  10».),  cloth,  4».  <k(.  1845 

JOHNSTON'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA, 

Through  the  Country  of  Adal,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  map  and  plates  (pub. 
at  11.  Ss.),  cloth,  10». 6i/.  184* 

KIRBY'S  WONDERFUL  MUSEUM. 

Six  vols.,8vo.,  124  curious  portraits  and  plates  (pub.  at  U.  4>.),  cloth,  11.  St. 

LANE'S  KORAN,  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE, 

Witn  an  interwoven  Commentary,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and 
illustrated  by  Notes,  8vo.  (pub.  at  10».  Ik/.),  cloth,  5«.  1843 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE, 

With  many  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse  never  before  published.  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  portrait  (pub. 
at  ll.Ss.), cloth,  12«.  ,  1839 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  BRITISH    HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  MANNERS.  In  the  lleigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mar)',  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 
Second  Edition,  with  above  80  autographs  of  the  principal  characters  of  thj  period.  Three 
vols.,  Svo.  (pub.  at  11.  1C<.),  cloth,  11.  1838 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 

Two  vols.,  Svo.  third  edition,  with  large  map  (pub.  at  II.  Sa.),  cloth,  ISs.  1832 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social.  Two  vols.,  Svo.,  C  maps,  statistical  tables,  Stc.  (pub.  at 
11.  4t.)  cloth,  14».  1847 

MATHEWS'  (CHARLES)  MEMOIRS, 

including  his  Autobiography  and  Diary,  Edited  by  Mrs.  MATHEWS.  Four  vols.,  8vo.,  fine 
plates  (pub.  at  21.  16j.),  cloth,  II.  la.  1WJ 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  8vo.,  (pub.  at  8».),  cloth,  3».  6d.  1814 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  EPICUREAN,  A  TALE;  AND  ALCIPHRON,  A  POEM. 

TunxKH's  Illustrated  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.,  4  beautiful  Engravings,  (pub.  at  lOj.  0(/.),  cloth, 
3».,  or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  la.  6d.  1839 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  BY  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS, 

7  vols.  8vo.,  (pub.  at  si.  10t.),  cloth,  31. 10».  134J— 4fi 

PARDOE'S  (MISS)  CITY  OF  THE  MAGYAR, 

Or  Hungary  and  her  Institutions  in  1839 — 40,  3  vols.  Svo.,  with  9  Engravings,  (published  at 
11.  Us.  M.),  gilt  cloth,  10».  6d.  1840 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH, 

Comprising  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  Svo.,  (pub.  at  10».  6<1.},  cloth,  5j.  1834 
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PRICE'S  (MAJOR  DAVID)  MAHOMMEDAN  HISTORY, 

From  the  Death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator  to  the  Accession  of  the  Emperor  Akb.ir,  and  the 
Establishment  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  Hindostan,  4  vols.  4to.  with  a  large  coloured  map  ot 
Asia,  (pub.  at  71.  17s.  M.),  cloth,  11.  IBs.  1821 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  8VO., 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  by  DR.  JOHNSON,  rortrait,  (pub.  at  13s.),  cloth, 
7s.  6d. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  POCKET  EDITION, 

With  a  Life  by  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  12mo.,  printed  in  a  Diamond 
type,  with  40  steel  Engravings,  (pub.  at  10s.  6d.),  cloth,  5».  1S45 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA; 

Narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks,  Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  Sec.,  Comprising  the 
"Loss  of  the  Wager,"  "Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,"  &c.,  12mo.  frontispiece  and  vignette,  (pub. 
at  6s.),  cloth,  3s.  1846 

STERNE'S  WORKS,  COMPLETE  IN  1  VOL..  ROYAL  8VO., 

Portrait  and  vignette,  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  Its.  6d. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS, 

Including  the  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  the  "  ndian  Cottage,"  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  REV.  E.  CLARKE,  complete  ift  2  thick  vols.  fcap. 
8vo.,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces,  (pub.  at  16s.),  cloth,  7s.  1846 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

Numerous  wood  engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes,  (pub.  at  Ii.),  cloth, 
7>.  M.  1845 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY, 

New  Edition,  thick  I2mo.  (526  closely  printed  pages),  steel  frontispiece,  (pub.  at  5s.)  cloth, 
3s.  6rf.  1847 

WEBSTER'S  ENLARGED  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

Containing  the  whole  of  the  former  editions,  and  large  additions,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Intro- 
ductory Dissertation  on  the  connection  of  the  languages  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  edited 
by  CHArucEY  A.  GOODRICH,  in  one  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  4to.,  cloth,  21.  2s.  (The 
most  complete  dictionary  extant).  ...  1818 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY, 

Improved  by  ROSSER,  8vo.  with  plates  engraved  on  steel,  (pub.  at  14j.)  cloth,  7».  1817 

WORCESTER'S    NEW    CRITICAL    AND    PRONOUNCING     DICTIONARY    OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  to  which  is  added  Walker's  Key,  and  a  Pronouncing  Voca- 
bulary of  modern  Geographical  Names,  thick  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  11.  5s.),  cloth,  ISs.         1817 
***  The  most  extensive  catalogue  of  words  ever  produced. 

WRANGELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA  AND  THE  POLAR  SEA, 

Edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sabine,  thick  12mo.  large  map  and  port.,  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  4s.  Cd.    1S41 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED, 

Or  the  Student  assisted  in  reading  old  charters,  deeds,  &c.,  small  4to,  23  plates,  (pub  at  11.  C.«. ), 
cloth,  11.  Is.  isiii 

THEOLOGY,  MORALS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  ETC. 


LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS. 

By  the  REV.  J.  H.  NEWMAN  and  others,  H  vols.  12mo.,  (pub.  at  21.  ?«.),  sewed  in  ornamented 
covers,  II.  5s.  1SH-5 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  BUST,  by  M.  A.  WYATT,  fcap.  8vo.  Portrait,  (pub.  at  0».), 
cloth,  3*.  6d.  1843 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  RET.  D.  S.  WAYLAND,  5  vola.  8vo.,  (pub.  at 
II.  15«.),  cloth,  18s.  1837 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION, 

Ami  Adam's  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,  edited  by  the  REV.  E.  BICKERSTETH,  fcap.  8vo., 
(pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  1847 

SMYTH'S    (REV.    DR.)    EXPOSITION    OF    VARIOUS    PASSAGES    OF    HOLY 

SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  every  Day  through  jut  the  Year,  3  vols.  8vo., 
(pub.  at  11.  11s.  6d.J,  cloth,  9».  1842 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

From  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols,   8vo  ,  (pub.  at  1..  IGj.J, 
cloth,  123,  is:>» 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE.  INCLUDING  CLASSICS  AND 
TRANSLATIONS;  DICTIONARIES;  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED, 

With  Notes;  and  an  Analysis  by  THOMAS  HOBBES  of  Malmeslmry,  and  a  Series  of  Analytical 
duestions,  post  8vo.,  (printed  uniform  with  the  Standard  Library)',  cloth,  5».  1818 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Latin  and  English,  isiuo.  (pub.  at  3;.  6</.),  cloth,  2a.  fid. 

— ^—  the  same,  large  paper,  an  elegant  volume,  12ruo.,  (puh.  »t  5».),  cloth,  St.  6rf.  1838 

CICERO'S  LIFE,  FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS, 

By  MIDDLETON,  MELMOIH,  and  HEBERDEX,  complete  in  one  thick  vol.  roj  al  8vo.,  portrait, 
(pub.  at  11.  4». ) ,  cloth,  at.  1818 

DEMOSTHENES, 

Translated  by  LELAND,  the  two  vols.  8vo.  complete  in  1  vol  12mo.,  handsomely  printed  la 
double  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait,  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3». 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON, 

Enlarged;  with  examples,  literally  translated,  selected  from  the  classical  authors.  Fourth 
edition,  considerably  enlarged,  carefully  revised,  and  materially  improved  ttroughout;  thick 
8vo.  (1732  pages),  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  cloth,  II.  U. 

LEVERETTS  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON, 

Compiled  from  FACCIOLATI  and  SCIIKI.LER.    Thick  roval  8vo.  (pub.  at  u,  11s.  Grf.),  cloth, 

II.  5s.  1847 

UVY.     EDITED  BY  PRENDEVILLE. 

Livii  Historic  libri  quinque  priores,  with  English  Notes  by  PKBKDEYILI.E.    New  Edition. 

12mo.,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  5». 

•  the  same,  Books  I,  to  HI.,  separately,  cloth,  3*.  6A 
the  same,  Books  IV.  and  V.,  cloth,  Sj.  6d. 

NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC; 

Or,  the  Principles  and  Ilules  of  Style,  with  Examples.  Sixth  Edition,  12rno,  (pub.  at  5s.  6d.), 
cloth,  4».  1846 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  BY  THE  LANGHORNES. 

Complete  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo.  (pub.  at  Us),  cloth,  7s.  td. 

RAMSHORN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Dr.  LIEBES.  Post 
8?0.  (pub.  at  7s.),  cloth,  li.  6d. 

TURNER'S  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS, 

For  the  Use  of  College  Students.    8vo.,  cloth,  lit.  18«T 

VALPY'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

Accompanied  by  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics.  Fifth  Edition,  3  vols.,  8vo«,  with  2  mapa 
(pub.  at  21.),  cloth,  U.  5s.  1817 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  SPELMAN  AND  OTHERS. 

The  only  complete  Edition,  1  thick  volume,  8vo.,  portrait  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth,  10s. 


NOVELS,  FICTION,  AND  LIGHT  READING 


CARLETON'S  VALENTINE  MCCLUTCHY,  THE  IRISH  AGENT; 

Or,  Chronicles  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Property.  The  Illustrated  Edition,  complete  in  1vol., 
8vo.,  with  30  plates  by  PHIZ  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  6». 

JANE'S  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAMS, 

Or,  the  Christian  as  Daughter,  Sister,  Friend,  and  Wife.    Post  8vo.  (pub.  at  5».),  cloth,  2».  Ctl. 

LAST  OF  THE  P1.ANTAGENETS, 

An  Historical  Narrative,  illustrating  the  Public  Events,  and  Domestic  nn.l  Ecclesiastical 
Manners  of  the  15th  and  10th  Centuries.  Foolscap  8vo.,  Third  Edition  (pub.  it7».  (id.),  cloth, 
3j.  6rf.  183» 

MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  COMPLETE  IN  2  VOLS.,  POST  8VO-, 

A  Scries  01  Rural  Tales  and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautiful  woodcuts,  gilt  cloth. 


ADDITIONS  TO  HENRY  G.  BOHN'S  CATALOGUE.  S3 


PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN, 

Edited  and  Illustrated  by  ALFRED  CROWQVZX.C.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  illustrations  uy  LEECH, 
CRUIKSIIAXK,  &c.  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  1843 

POOLE'S  COMIC   SKETCH    BOOK;    OR,  SKETCHES  AND    RECOLLECTIONS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PAUL  PRY.  Second  Edition,  2  Tola.,  post  8vo.,  fine  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  18s.),  7».  6d.  1843 

PORCELAIN  TOWER;  OR,  NINE  STORIES  OF  CHINA, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  with  highly  bumcrous  illustrations  by  LEECH,  postlSvo.  (pub.  at  10«.  C<(.), 
cloth  gilt,  with  Chinese  devices,  3».  6<f.  1811 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.     BY  HENDRIK  CONSCIENCE. 

Square  12mo.,  130  wood  engravinga,  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CRUIKSHANK, 

Being  the  largest  collection  of  the  best  Songs  in  the  English  language  (upwards  of  5,000),  three 
vols.,  8vo.,  with  87  humorous  engravings  on  steel  and  wood,  by  GEOKGE  CKUIXEHAXK,  and 
8  medallion  portraits  (pub.  at  ll'.  16s.),  cloth,  18s. 


JUVENILE  AND  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  GYMNASTICS,  ETC. 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS, 

Illustrated  by  Figure^  selected  from  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  square  12mo.,  with  24 
spirited  engravings  after  BERGHEM,  REMBRANDT,  Ccyp,  PAUL  POTTER,  &c.,  and  with  initial 
letters  by  Mr.  SHAW,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4s.  Oct.),  at.  1844 

-^—  the  same,  the  plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  Is,  6d.)  5». 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON, 

Or  Mythology  of  all  Nations;  especially  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  with 
Questions  for  Examination  on  the  Plita  of  PIKNOCK.  18mo.,  with  30  pleasing  lithographs  (pub. 
at  3..),  cloth,  2s.  1847 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR. 

ICmc.,  with  120  humorous  illustrations  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  W.  is U 

EQUESTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES, 

By  FRANK  HOWARD.  Foolsc»p  8vo.,  upwards  of  50  beautiful  woodcuts  (pub.  at  it.),  g.lt 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  M.  1814 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  GRIMM  (containing  42  Fairy  Tales),  post  8ro.,  numerous  wnod- 
cuts  by  GEOKGE  CKUIKSHANK  (pub.  at  7«.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt,  C».  IgiS 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR, 

A  Story  for  Children  of  all  Ages,  by  E.  H.  HOF.IIE.  Square  8vo.,  plates  (pub.  at  5».)  cloth,  3s., 
or  with  the  plates  coloured,  4s.  ISia 

GRIMM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS. 

Square  12mo.,  plates  (pub.  at  0«.),  cloth,  3s.  ijd.,  or  plates  coloured,  4s.  6d.  1847 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK, 

A  New  Series  of  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Second  Edition,  12mo.,  cloth,  with  the 
back  very  richly  and  appropriately  gilt  with  patchwork  devices  (pub.  at  15s.),  7s.  Crf.  1811 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,  EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

Uniformly  printed  in  three  vols.,  plates  (pub.  at  19».  6d.),  cloth  10».  Gd.,  or  separately,  viz  — 
Orphan  of  Waterloo,  3j.  Cii.  Holly  Grange,  Ss.  6rf.  Legends  of  Rubezahl,  and  Fairy  Tales, 
3».  6d.  1815 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL. 

Two  vols.,  12mo    (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth,  gilt,  7».  (W.  1844 

PARLEY'S  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY. 

Square  ICmo.,  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  Gs.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  1846 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS. 

By  STEPHEN  PERCY.  Square  12mo.,  8  illustrations  by  GILBERT  (pub.  at  5».),  cloth,  3j.  6d.,  or 
with  coloured  plates,  5«.  1845 

•rOMKIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Selected  for  the  Use  of  Youth,  and  designed  to  Inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth 
Edition,  with  considerable  additions,  roval  ISmo.,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beautiful 
frontispiece  after  HAHVKY,  elegant  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  1347 


40  ADDITIONS  TO  HENRY  G.  BOHN'S  CATALOGUE; 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  ANATOMY,  CHEMISTRY,  ETC. 


LEY'S  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP, 

•Svo.  5  plates,  (pub.  at  13*.),  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ISM 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK, 

Thick  royal  ISrao.,  (pub.  at  12».),  hT.  bd.  5s.  1844 

NEW  LONDON  CHEMICAL  POCKET-BOOK; 

Adapted  to  the  Daily  use  of  the  Student,  royal  18mo.,  numerous  wood- cuts,  tpub.  at  7».  6d.}, 
hf.  bd.  3».  6d.  1844 

NEW  LONDON  MEDICAL  POCKET-BOOK, 

Including  Pharmacy,  Posology,  &c.,  royal  18mo.,  (pub.  at  8s.),  hf.  bd.  3t.  6d.  1844 

SINCLAIR'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY; 

Sixth  edition,  complete  In  one  thick  vol.  8vo.,  portrait,  (pub.  at  II.),  cloth,  7s. 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY,  AND  MINERALOGY; 

Including  also  an  account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons,  45  coloured  plates,  royal  8»o., 
(pub.  at2/.  2».),  cloth,  II.  In.  1838 


MATHEMATICS. 


BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  PROJECTION, 

For  the  use  of  artists.    8  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts,  (pub.  at  ft.),  cioth,  5«. 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  BY  DR.  LARDNER, 

With  an  Explanatory  Commentary,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry, 
Svo.,  9th  edition,  cloth,  6». 

EUCLID  IN  PARAGRAPHS: 

The  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing  the  first  Six  Books,  and  the  first  Twenty-  one  Propositions 
of  the  Eleventh  Book,  12mo.,  with  the  Planes  shaded,  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3s.  M.    Camb.    1645 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  ENLARGED  BY  PINNOCK, 

For  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Young  People.    New  and  greatly  improved  and 
enlarged  edition,  by  William  Pinnock,  completed  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  (600  pagea) 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD, 

Or  Devotional  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  5s.  184? 

ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC, 

With  Notes;  and  an  Analysis  by  Tuos.  HOBBES  of  Malmeibury,  and  a  Series  of  Analytical 
aucstiors,  its.  1847 

EURIPIDES'  FOUR  PLAYS, 

(Viz.,  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phcenlssffi,  and  Medea),  literally  translated  into  English  Prose,  with 
notes,  its.  c,ii.  1847 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS. 

500  pp.  3s.  C(/. 

GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE. 

(Upwards  of  Coo  pages),  extra  blue  cloth,  with  a  richly  gilt  back,  7«.  Crf. 

MAXWELL'S  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES, 

Enlarged  and  improved,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time;  several  highly  finished  steel 
portraits,  and  a  Frontispiece,  extra  gilt  cloth,  7«.  6cf. 

MICHELET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

Translated  by  C.  Cocks,  two  vols.  sewed,  4s. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 

Including  his  further  Adventures,  with  a  Life  of  Defoe,  &c.,  upwards  of  GO  fine  woodcuts,  from 
designs  by  HARVEY  and  WHIMPER,  5s. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN, 

Or  Examples  of  Female  Courage,  Fortitude,  and  Virtue,  third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved, 
with  two  very  beautiful  frontispieces,  elegant  in  cloth,  is.  181$ 
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